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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  foreign  policy  under  the  Harding 
Administration  is  rapidly  taking  form. 
First  and  foremost,  we  shall  have  no 
relations  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment which  is  supported  by  murder 
and  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  democracy. 
And  it  is  clear  that,  while  the  Administration 
does  not  object  to  a  Congressional  declaration 
that  war  no  longer  exists,  the  actual  settle- 
ment of  the  war  must  be  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  Allies  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  although  modifications,  including 
the  elimination  of  the  League  Covenant,  are  to 
be  made.  The  important  point,  however,  is 
that  Harding  has  committed  himself  to  a 
settlement  under  the  existing  treaty  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Allies.  After  this  he 
commits  himself  to  an  effort  to  create  some 
machinery  to  take  the  place  of  the  League. 
The  President's  message  and  the  informal  note 
to  Germany  announcing  that  we  agree  with 
the  Allies  as  to  Germany's  guilt  in  the  war  and 
the  necessity  for  her  making  reparations  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  ability  are  efforts  to  provide 
an  antidote  for  the  weakening  of  the  Allies' 
position  which  our  attitude  has  caused. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  State  Department  has 
announced  that  as  long  as  we  are  not  in  the. 
League  Ve  do  not  necessarily  accept  the 
League's  decisions  as  binding,  and  that  we  in- 
tend to  negotiate  concerning  our  rights  with  any 
nation  whose  acts  affect  those  rights,  whether 
that  nation  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  the  League,  the  agreements  of  the 
Big  Three,-  or  on  its  own  initiative. 


It  is,  however,  fairly  clear  that  the  new 
Administration,  while  refusing  to  use  the  League 
machinery,  does,  through  the  old  channels  of 
diplomacy,  intend  to  maintain  close  and 
sympathetic  relations  with  Great  .  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  with  these  relations  to 
take  a  more  informed  interest  in  world  affairs 
— all  of  which  affect  us  now  more  or  less 
directly — than  we  ever  have  done  hereto- 
fore. To  do  this,  Mr.  Hughes  evidently  intends 
to  make  a  very  strenuous  effort  to  reorganizethe 
diplomatic  and  consular  services,  not  only  in 
personnel,  and  continuity  of  service  but  also  in 
their  relations  with  the  State  Department. 
The  reform  in  the  State  Department  itself, 
headed  by  Secretary  Hughes  with  Henry 
Fletcher  and  Robert  Bliss  as  assistants,  will 
mean  more  in  giving  morale  and  purpose  to  the 
whole  service  than  any  other  single  thing. 
Mr.  Hughes's  definiteness  of  mind  and  admini- 
strative ability  are  well  known.  Mr.  Fletcher 
is  the  only  man  who  ever  rose  through  the 
grades  of  the  diplomatic  service  to  the  rank  of 
ambassador  and  his  experience  and  that  of 
Mr.  Bliss  cover  many  of  the  capitals  of  the 
world. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  new  State 
Department  is  not  on  the  defensive,  merely 
trying  to  settle  troubles  that  have  arisen,  but 
that  it  has  already  taken  the  initiative  and  is 
trying  to  direct  the  course  of  events  into 
channels  which  shall  be  safe  and  beneficial 
to  the  United  States — the  only  method  by 
which  diplomatic  crises  can  be  averted  before 
they  arise. 


EUGENE  MEYER 
Appointed  by  President  Harding  as  head  of  the  resuscitated  War  Finance  Corporation.     Mr.  Meyer  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  existence  of  this  board,  and  is  also  largely  responsible  for  its  being  called  into 
operation  again  after  its  activities  were  suspended  in  igso  ISRpntHi 
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The  Visit  of  Ren6  Viviani 

ONE  of  the  most  important  events  since 
the  signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  is 
the  visit  of  M.  Viviani  to  this  country. 
This  visit  is  especially  significant  for  the 
memories  which  it  arouses.  Few  names  imply 
more  in  the  recent  history  of  Franco-American 
relations  than  that  of  Viviani.  He  was  the 
Prime-Minister  of  France  who  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  Germany  which  preceded  the 
World  War.  In  May,  191 7,  Viviani  and 
Marshal  Joffre  headed  the  French  G>mmission 
to  this  country — a  mission  which  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  Army  and  the 
effective  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  ' 
the  war.  M.  Viviani's  eloquence,  sincerity, 
and  patriotism  profoundly  impressed  the 
audiences  he  addressed  and  the  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  personal  contact,  and  laid 
the  basis  for  the  earnest  reception  which  he 
has  now  received.  Though  his  mission  is  one 
of  officially  extending  the  felicitations  of  France 
to  the  new  American  President,  it  has  in  fact  a 
purpose  much  more  far-reaching  and  definite. 
M.  Viviani's  real  hope  is  that  this  visit  may 
complete  the  results  of  the  one  which  was 
made  so  successfully  in  1917.  At  that  time  he 
and  his  associates  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  American  people  that  upon  their  whole- 
souled  participation  in  the  war  depended  the 
salvation  of  the  Allied  cause.  The  fruits  of 
tMs  co5peration  became  evident  eighteen 
months  afterward  in  a  defeated  Germany. 
Having  contributed  decisively  to  this  result, 
the  m^ss  of  Americans  apparently  regarded 
their  work  as  finished  and  began  to  lose  interest 
In  European  politics. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  M.  Viviani 
is  the  dramatic;  and  his  arrival  has  the  whole- 
some effect  of  concentrating  national  attention 
upon  the  existing  international  situation — 
of  bringing  the  Harding  Administration  face 
to  face  with  what  is  its  greatest  problem. 
The  world  is  marking  time,  waiting  for  a  final 
policy  toward  Germany.  The  economic  and 
industrial  life  of  all  nations  is  standing  still 
until  this  matter  is  decided.  Conditions  are 
not  so  acute  in  the  United  States  as  in  other 
countries,  but  they  are  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  there  will  be  no  positive  change  until  the 
Administration  clearly  outlines  and  actively 
pursues  a  foreign  policy.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
further  delay.  There  is  no  comfort  to  be 
gained  in  any  further  carping  on  the  mistakes 


of  the  Wilson  r6gime.  The  fact  that  the 
Versailles  Treaty  was  made  a  political  issue 
gave  some  excuse  for  postponing  this  de- 
cision until  a  new  Administration  was  seated 
in  Washington.  That  Administration  is  now 
in  power;  it  was  elected  by  the  most  over- 
whelming majority  given  any  President  since 
the  Civil  War;  it  has  an  abundant  majority 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The 
Republicans  therefore  have  ready  to  their 
hands  all  the  agencies  needed  for  meeting  the 
German  issue.  It  is  absurd  to  maintain,  as 
certain  unenlightened  and  partisan  forces  at 
Washington  are  maintaining,  that  the  Treaty 
and  the  League  are  not  the  predominant  ques- 
tions of  the  hour.  The  assertion  that  the 
tariff  comes  first  is  not  only  a  display  of  paro- 
chialism sadly  out  of  tune  with  the  pressing 
claims  of  a  disordered  and  disintegrating 
Europe,  but  is  nonsensical  from  a  fiscal  stand- 
point. The  cl(3se  relation  between  the  German 
indemnity  and  a  tariff  policy  is  apparent,  since 
Germany  must  pay  an  indemnity,  if  she  does 
pay  one,  in  manufactured  goods.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  this  and  other  questions 
resulting  from  the  war  settled  before  Congress 
can  act  intelligently  on  the  tariff  or  anything 
else.  Even  taxation,  important  as  that  is, 
is  a  matter  that  can  be  decided  only  after  a 
peace  policy  has  been  determined.  The 
amount  we  shall  pay  in  taxes  is  clearly  con- 
nected with  such  questions  as  disarmament, 
the  American-owed  debts  of  European  powers, 
reparations,  and  a  dozen  other  details.  More- 
over, the  time  has  passed  when  Washington 
can  discuss  this  issue  in  generalities.  The  last 
eight  months  bave  witnessed  a  sufficiency  of 
ambiguous  phrases.  No  proposal  is  entitled 
to  the  slightest'interest  now  that  is  not  made  in 
definite  terms.  The  world  cares  to  hear  nothing 
further  about  an  "association  of  nations," 
"cooperation,"  and  the  like;  it  is  now  con- 
cerned only  in  a  programme  which  sets  out  in 
precise  terms  just  what  these  expressions  mean. 

Influence  of  American  Drifting  in  Europe 

THE  truth  is  rapidly  dawning  on  the 
American  consciousness  that  American 
policy  since  the  Armistice  has  exercised  a 
malevolent  influence  upon  the  course  of  human 
existence.  To  what  an  extent  this  explains  the 
demoralized  condition  of  Europe  cannot  be 
determined  in  a  situation  which  is  so  complex; 
but  it  has  been  important.    The  most  unfor- 
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tunate  circumstance  has  been  the  encourage- 
ment it  has  given  to  Germany.  The  recent 
conduct  of  the  German  peace  commissioners 
has  opened  many  American  eyes.  Their 
spokesman.  Doctor  Simons,  has  taken  a 
public  stand  which  suggests  the  conqueror 
rather  than  the  conquered.  He  has  defiantly 
proclaimed  the  German  belief  that  Germany 
does  not  regard  itself  as  a  defeated  country 
and  that  it  does  not  acknowledge  responsibility 
for  the  war.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  Germany, 
in  signing  the  Treaty,  specifically  accepted  this 
responsibility,  and  that  the  whole  Treaty  rests 
upon  this  acceptance,  the  new  Simons  doctrine 
amounts  to  little  less  than  a  repudiation  of  the 
work  of  Versailles.  More  and  more  is  it  be- 
coming apparent  that  Germany  proposes  to 
ignore  its  signature — that  the  one  fixed 
determination  in  German  foreign  policy  at 
present  is  the  destruction  of.  the  Versailles 
Treaty. 

At  no  time  since  the  Armistice  has   the 
Fatherland    shown    any    contrition — that   is 
not   a   German   trait;    but    never   have  its 
public  acts  taken  on  the  insolence  and  defiance 
that  mark  them  now.    What  is  the  explana- 
tion?   It   seems  evident   enough.    Germany 
is  simply  playing  once  more  the  old  Bismarck- 
ian  game  of  dividing  the  enemy.    She  has  just 
one  possible  way  of  escaping  the  penalties  of 
her  crimes,  and  that  is  by  separating  the 
United    States    from    the    Allies.    Germany 
knows  that  she  was  unbeaten  up  to  the  time 
that   this  country    entered    the  war.     The 
result  of  this  codperation  was  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles— which  represented  the  most  dis- 
astrous defeat  ever  suffered  Vy  a  great  power 
which    survived    as    a    great-  power.    This 
document  is  unique  in  human  annals.     It  will 
take  at  least  half  a  century  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions.    It  necessarily  assumes  that  the  Pow- 
ers, whose  force  compelled  Germany  to  sign 
it,  must  remain  united  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing it.    Something  in   the  nature  of  a 
league  of  nations,  in  an  alliance  of  the  great 
non-Teutonic  Powers,  is  implied  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  Treaty  itself,  for  without  this 
united  force  the  details  can  never  be  carried 
out.     If  Great   Britain  should  withdraw  its 
support  of  France,  is  it  likely  that  Germany, 
with  a  peculation  twice  that  of  the  Republic, 
and  with  great  military  skill  and  resources, 
will  observe  these  severe  stipulations?    But 
the  codperation  of  the  United  States  is  just  as 
essential.    German  statesmen  can  thus  see  one 


possibility  of  breaking  the  Treaty  and  restoring 
Germany  to  her  former  strength;  and  that  is 
by  building  a  great  wall  between  America 
and  Europe.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many 
happenings  of  the  last  two  years  should  en- 
courage her.  The  failure  of  prompt  ratification 
was  the  greatest  victory  Germany  won  since 
the  destruction  of  the  Fifth  British  Army  in 
March,  1918.  The  fact  that  the  responsibility 
for  this  failure  is  at  least  evenly  distributed 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion, that  forces  beyond  the  control  of  the 
American  people  placed  them  in  this  equivocal 
position,  is  not  the  point:  the  German  masses 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand  the  intri- 
cacies of  American  politics  or  the  play  of 
personal  and  party  passion  in  this  country. 
That  the  American  nation  had  officially  re- 
jected the  product  of  Versailles  was  enough; 
to  a  people  who  could  see  nothing  in  the  future 
but  blackness  the  action  of  Washington  opened 
up  a  new  sunrise.  The  alliance  which  had 
accomplished  the  military  destruction  and 
which  alone  could  keep  cbwn  the  Germanic 
menace  was  apparently  broken.  The  present 
defiance  of  Germany  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. So  long  as  America  remains  aloof, 
invasions  by  the  French  army  will  not  especially 
disturb  the  Fatherland;  they  are  only  tempo- 
rary inconveniences.  If  this  country  main- 
tains its  present  policy,  aggression  from  France 
is  a  matter  to  which  Germany  herself  can  at- 
tend to  in  time. 

• 

The  German-Americans  Take  Heart 

BUT  this  indefinite  position  will  have 
deplorable  consequences  at  home  as 
'  well  as  in  Europe.  Already  voices 
which  had  been  quiescent  during  the  war  are 
again  becoming  vocal.  One  of  the  worst 
consequences  of  the  World  War  was  the  out- 
break of  hyphenism.  The  evidence  which  it 
afforded  that  there  were  certain  elements  in 
our  population  whose  first  allegiance  was 
given  to  a  European  country  and  who,  indeed, 
regarded  the  United  States  chiefly  as  an  in- 
strument for  advancing  the  interests  of 
a  distant  Fatherland,  was  something  which 
struck  deeply  at  the  whole  national  structure. 
A  particularly  deplorable  characteristic  of 
hyphenism  is  that  it  is  contagious.  It  is 
not  exclusively  a  manifestatfon  of  the  German 
and  Irish  immigrant,  though  in  these  direc- 
tions it  is  most  vociferous.     It  extends  to  al- 
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most  every  element  in  our  population.  All 
during  the  Peace  Conference  the  more  recently 
arrived  immigrants  sought  to  use  the  United 
States  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  Euro- 
pean fatherlands.  American  Poles,  Czecho- 
slovaks, Italians,  and  Greeks  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  American 
delegates  to  advance  their  purely  particularistic 
"national  aspirations"  in  Europe  rather  than 
attempt  to  settle  all  problems  on  their  merits. 
All  right-minded  Americans  can  have  only  the 
greatest  contempt  for  the  ignorant  and  de- 
graded campaign  which  Henry  Ford  is  waging 
against  the  Jews;  the  atrocious  falsehoods 
published  about  a  world-wide  Jewish  con- 
spiracy to  exploit  mankind  are  at  once  ludi- 
crous and  infamous.  Yet  these  same  Ameri- 
cans see  in  the  Zionistic  movement  a  menace 
to  American  solidarity;  for  anything  that  tends 
to  make  any  section  of  the  population  transfer 
a  modicum  of  its  allegiance,  even  a  sentimental 
and  religious  allegiance,  to  foreign  soil  is  an 
impediment  to  that  undivided  devotion  which 
true  Americanism  demands.  Americanism, 
after  all,  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  can  brook 
no  rivals. 

But  the  most  offensive  revival  of  hyphen- 
ism  is  that  which  is  now  being  exerted 
in  the  interest  of  Germany.  In  February  a 
large  crowd  of  disloyal  American  citizens 
gathered  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  nominally  to  protest  against 
the  presence  of  Negro  troops  in  German 
cities — this  despite  the  fact  that  no  Negro 
troops  had  been  so  stationed  for  six  months; 
really  to  praise  Germany,  to  abuse  the  new 
American  President,  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
Germanism  in  the  United  States,  and  to  create 
a  public  sentiment  that  would  separate  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain  and  France 
and  transform  our  country  into  an  agency  for 
destroying  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  This 
meeting  was  really  a  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  international  decency;  for  it  had  the  effect  of 
widely  advertising  the  Germanic  purpose,  of 
awakening  the  anti-Germanic  impulses  of  the 
American  people,  and  of  starting  forces  at 
work  that  more  than  counteracted  its  malig- 
nant influence.  The  resurrection  of  certain 
disreputable  characters  who  had  not  blatantly 
exhibited  themselves  since  April,  191 7,  proved 
to  be  the  precise  stimulus  which  Americanism 
needed.  The  lack  of  an  American  policy  on  the 
Treaty  was  really  the  cause  of  this  and  numer- 
ous other  manifestations  of  a  new  Germanic 


propaganda.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  crushing  these  disintegrating  forces  and  of 
hastening  that  process  of  amalgamation  in 
which  the  future  of  the  nation  depends  is  to  end 
the  period  of  inaction.  America's  entrance 
into  the  war  at  once  ended  hyphenism  and 
transformed  all  the  elements  in  the  population 
— always  excepting  the  minute  minority  of  pro- 
fessional agitators — into  a  solid  and  compact 
phalanx  of  Americans.  Our  entrance  into  the 
peace,  if  it  is  emphatic  and  definite,  will  have 
the  same  effect. 

Industrial  Recovery  Awaits  Peace 

IT  IS  also  apparent  that  there  can  be  no 
permanent  improvement  in  industrial  and 
agricultural  conditions  until  this  uncer- 
tainty is  removed.  The  loss  of  the  European 
market  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  economic 
troubles  that  now  afflict  us.  So  long  as  the 
United  States  Government  financed  the  ex- 
portation of  our  great  commodities  to  Europe, 
as  it  did  for  more  than  a  year  following  the 
Armistice,  this  nation  could  enjoy  boom  times. 
But  that  is  a  process  which  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely; the  rehabilitated  War  Finance 
Corporation  may  accomplish  something,  but  no 
one  expects  that  body  to  solve  all  the  problems 
now  facing  the  agricultural  districts.  The 
trouble  that  chiefly  accounts  for  the  existing 
depression  is  the  sensational  slump  in  the  prices 
of  those  great  commodities  which  largely 
explain  our  national  prosperity — grain,  cotton, 
pig  iron,  copper,  and  the  like.  It  is  true  that 
the  1920  exports  of  wheat  were  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  19 19,  and  the  greatest  in 
our  history;  yet  these  exports  largely  represent 
the  carrying  out  of  contracts  entered  into  last 
summer,  in  the  prosperous  season,  and,  while 
the  outlook  for  this  year  is  becoming  brighter, 
there  is  little  expectation  that  the  record  of  the 
year  just  closed  will  be  duplicated  in  1921. 
The  prosperity  of  one  large  section  of  the 
country,  the  South,  depends  almost  exclusively 
upon  cotton,  and  here  the  prospect  is  really 
disheartening.  So  large  a  part  of  last  year's 
crop  is  still  unmarketed  that  the  planters  have 
little  incentive  to  grow  a  new  one  in  1921. 
Prices  are  so  low  that  the  loans  made  to 
finance  operations  in  1920  are  unpaid,  and  the 
wherewithal  to  grow  a  new  crop  is  therefore  not 
readily  obtainable.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Europe  has  outgrown  her  need  for  the  surplus 
product  of  our  farms  or  plantations  or  our 
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factories.  The  world  is  not  facing  a  period  of 
overproduction — rather  the  reverse.  It  simply 
means  that  the  mechanism  of  distribution  has 
collapsed.  Upon  one  point  all  economists  and 
financial  authorities  are  agreed;  and  that  is  that 
there  will  be  no  permanent  change  in  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  conditions  until  a  peace 
settlement  has  been  made  and  the  world 
started  on  the  way  to  recovery.  Legislation 
by  Congress  may  help,  but  will  not  perman- 
ently relieve  the  ills  of  the  farmers,  the  plant- 
ers, the  manufacturers,  the  bankers,  and  the 
merchants;  the  real  difficulty  is  fundamental, 
and  that  is  the  existence  of  a  chaotic  worlS. 

More  and  more  the  fact  is  becoming  clear 
that  mankind  is  facing  an  entirely  new  period 
in  its  industrial  development  and  its  political 
organization.  As  the  qiiestion  of  the  German 
indemnity  is  studied,  the  strange  character 
of  this  new  existence  is  manifest.  It  has  now 
become  a  commonplace  of  newspaper  discussion 
that  the  Germans  can  pay  their  indemnity 
in  only  one  form — that  of  goods  and  services. 
There  is  only  about  $3,000,000,000  of  gold  in 
the  world;  Germany  possesses  only  a  fractional 
amount  of  this;  whether  the  proposed  indem- 
nity is  placed  at  $$5,000,000,000,  its  face 
value,  or  at  $20,000,000,000,  its  discount 
value,  the  idea  that  Germany  can  pay  in  any 
way  except  labor  is,  of  course,  absurd.  The  last 
great  war  indemnity  actually  collected,  the 
$  1 ,000,000,000  paid  by  France  in  1 87 1 ,  was  paid 
in  the  shape  of  foreign  securities  held  by  the 
French  people,  who  took  French  bonds  in  ex- 
change— the  Government  selliag  the  securities 
for  cash  in  foreign  markets,  particularly 
England.  Germany  does  not  possess  a  large 
stock  of  foreign  investments,  and  can  thus  raise 
only  a  small  part  of  her  indemnity  this  way. 
Of  course  she  could  pay  any  indemnity  de- 
manded in  paper  marks — but  such  payments 
would  merely  amount  to  a  promissory  note, 
which,  in  the  present  condition  of  German 
credit,  would  not  possess  great  value.  No, 
Germany  can  pay  only  by  her  labor — by 
actually  rebuilding  with  the  hands  of  German 
workmen  the  territories  destroyed  or  by  pro- 
ducing goods.  The  first  suggestion  does  not 
altogether  please  the  French;  especially  they 
do  not  wish  an  army  of  German  workmen  in 
districts  where  there  is  much  French  popu- 
lation. The  prolonged  presence  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  German  workmen  would 
cause  all  kinds  of  social  troubles.  Besides,  the 
French  wish  to  reserve  this  vast  amount  of 


employment  for  French  workmen.  Thus,  from 
whatever  possible  points  of  view  the  question  is 
considered,  the  same  fact  stands  out— that  only 
by  manufactured  products  can  Germany  dis- 
charge her  debt  to  mankind. 

Far-Reaching  Influences  of  an  Indemnity 

THIS  means  the  growth  of  an  enormous 
German  foreign  trade — sl  phenomenon 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Fatheriand 
cannot  regard  with  complacency.    WhUe  the 
United  States  would  be  affected,  we  should 
not  suffer  so  greatly  from  the  competition  as 
other  countries,  especially  Great  Britain.    Just 
what  effect  the  flooding  of  the  worid  with 
German  low-priced  products  would  have  on 
British  industry  is  something  to  which  the 
British  people  are  now  giving  much  thought. 
Far  more  than  British  industry  is  at  stake; 
the   matter   affects    British   politics,    British 
social  life,  and  the  position  of  Great  Britain  as 
a   great    Power.    The  foreign   trade  of  the 
United  States  can  be  destroyed  and  we  can 
make  economic  adjustments  that  will  still  per- 
mit us  to  exist  as  a  great  and  rich  nation.    Not 
so  Great  Britain.    The  inevitable  result  of  the 
loss  of  her  foreign  trade  would  be  an  enormous 
reduction  in  population,  with  all  the  misery 
which  that  implies.    One  effect  would  prob- 
ably be  the  transference  of  a  large  share  of  the 
population  of  the  British  Isles  to  the  United 
States    and    to    the    British    Colonies.     In 
the  eariy  days  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
there  were  only  about   10,000,000  men  and 
women  and  children  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales;  in  those  days  Great  Britain  was  an 
economic  entity,  herself  raising  the  nation's 
food  supply:  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  indeed, 
the  farms  of  Great  Britain,  by  feeding  the  con- 
tinent, performed  much  the  same  function  that 
American  farms  performed  in  the  recent  war. 
At  present  the  population  is  about  41,000,000. 
The  presence  of  so  many  people  in  such  a 
small  area  is  an  artificial  state  of  affairs.     It  is 
made  possible  because  England  has  become  a 
great  workshop  and  has  built  up  an  enormous 
foreign  trade.    The  British  have  existed  only 
by  importing  raw  materials,  exchanging  the 
manufactured  products  with  the  rest  erf  the 
world  for  the  food  which  they  cannot  grow 
themselves.    Without  this  foreign  trade  Great 
Britain   would   be   compelled   to   reduce   its 
population  to  a  size  which  could  be  supported 
by   British   agriculture.    Under  normal  cir- 
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cumstances  this  is  the  danger  that  faces  Great 
Britain  as  a  nation;  that  the  collection  of  an 
enormous  German  indemnity  of  manufactured 
goods  would  hasten  the  process  is  apparent. 
This  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  problem  presented 
by  a  defeated  Germany.  It  only  shows  again 
that  there  can  be  no  economic  or  industrial 
equilibrium  until  this  matter  is  settled.  The 
idea  that  the  United  States  can  remain  aloof 
while  settlement  is  being  made  is  simply 
childish.  Whether  there  is  to  be  a  political 
League  of  Nations  may  be  disputed,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  an  economic 
League  of  Nations  already  exists,  that  the 
world  is  an  economic  entity,  and  that  nothing 
can  happen  in  one  section  that  does  not  im- 
mediately affect  the  rest.  One  of  the  greatest 
arguments  for  a  world  organization  to  assure 
peace  is  that  a  war  is  no  longer  the  private  bus- 
iness of  the  nations  that  chose  to  wage  Jt.  It 
is  the  concern  of  the  entire  world.  Certain 
economists  insist  that,  whatever  the  size  of  the 
German  indemnity  or  whatever  arrangements 
are  made  for  its  liquidation,  the  United  States 
will  really  pay  it.  Since  all  nations  have  such 
a  personal  stake  in  international  quarrels,  it  is 
not  unfitting  that  they  should  have  something 
to  say  as  to  whether  they  shall  lead  to  war. 

Balance  of  Idealism  in  America's  Favor 

WHILE  most  enlightened  Americans 
believe  that  their  nation  should  join 
some  kind  of  a  league  or  an  associa- 
tion, they  still  believe  that  the  manifestation  of 
a  new  spirit  in  Europe  would  help  the  general 
situation.  If  the  future  of  the  worid  is  to  be 
settled  on  the  basis  of  idealism,  this  idealism 
should  be  organized  on  a  practical  basis. 
Despite  the  unkind  things  said  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  countries  the  balance  of 
idealism,  so  far,  is  in  this  country's  favor.  But 
the  difficulty  is  that  neither  our  idealism  nor 
that  of  any  other  nation  has  produced  a  suffi- 
ciently practical  formula.  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau  started  the  peace  proceedings  at  Paris 
with  a  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
in  which  he  took  his  stand  in  favor  of  recon- 
stituting Europe  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
balance  of  power.  Despite  the  Wilsonian 
League,  that  is  the  principle  which  ultimately 
triumphed. 

The  world  did  not  clearly  see  this  at 
the  time  the  peace  was  signed,  but  it  sees 
it    clearly    enough    now.    Territories    were 


passed  about  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
strategic  frontiers  and  also  as  the  spoils  of 
victory.  France  and  Great  Britain  acquired 
enormous  accessions  of  new  territory  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  Italy  obtained  purely  German- 
speaking  populations  in  the  Tyrol,  to  say 
nothing  of  Trieste  and  other  territories  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Asia  Minor.  Japan  ob- 
tained virtual  possession  of  the  great  Chinese 
province  of  Shantung  besides  valuable  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  Some  of  these  non-European 
territories,  it  is  true,  were  transferred  under 
the  guise  of  "mandatories,"  but  the  terms  of 
such  of  the  mandates  as  have  since  been 
published  show  that  the  new  possessions  are 
to  be  controlled  in  the  interests  of  the  trustee 
nations  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  their 
wards  or  mankind  generally.  Perhaps,  in  the 
present  state  of  international  conscience  and 
capacity,  the  distribution  of  the  assets  of 
victory  on  the  spoils  basis  is  inevitable;  the 
question  is  not  a  simple  one.  But  in  the  whole 
situation  one  fact  stands  out  conspicuously. 
The  one  nation  which  has  not  claimed  a  re- 
ward, and  which  certainly  has  received  none, 
is  the  United  States.  Directly  connected  with 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  one  nation  that  has 
refused  responsibility  is  the  United  States. 
Had  we  been  willing  to  accept  responsibility  it 
would  have  given  us  added  power  either  for 
self-aggrandizement,  if  selfishness  controlled  us, 
or  idealistic  efforts  if  we  were  less  selfishly  in- 
clined— more  likely  for  a  mixture  of  both.  But 
by  refusing  responsibility  we  are  without  either 
profit  or  opportunity  to  practise  ideals. 
The  ordering  of  Versailles  appears  most 
strikingly  perhaps  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions assigned  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  The  United  States  spent  40  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  World  War;  Japan 
invested  about  250  million.  The  United 
States  lost  about  100,000  men — Japan  about 
300.  The  United  States  has  demanded  no 
advantages  in  return  for  its  expenditures;  the 
defeat  of  Germany  and  the  elimination  of  the 
autocratic  menace  are  compensation  enough. 
Japan  gets  China's  richest  province,  a  large 
number  of  islands  north  of  the  equator  that 
strategically  nullify  American  occupation  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  possession  of  a 
Pacific  Island — that  of  Yap— which  deprives 
this  country  of  cable  communication  with  its 
Far  Eastern  possessions.  So  far  as  material 
results  are  concerned,  this  country  is  thus 
considerably  worse  off  than  it  was  before  the 
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World  War— this  despite  its  enormous 
expenditures  of  treasure  and  its  considerable 
expenditurewf  life. 

America 's  Duty  to  Europe 

PROBABLY  as  far  as  land  is  concerned 
this  is  precisely  the  position  which  the 
mass  of  Americans  would  prefer  to  oc- 
cupy. We  have  no  interest  in  more  land. 
Probably  if  this  country  had  insisted,  it  too, 
could  have  shared  in  the  parcellings  out  that 
took  place  in  Paris.  Great  Britain  frequently 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  United  States  would 
join  her  in  administering  the  German  colonies, 
and  our  refusal  to  do  so  was  perhaps  a  mistake. 
However,  while  we  do  not  want  more  land  we 
do  want  more  trade  and  trading  facilities,  in  the 
shape  of  cables  and  ships  and  markets.  But 
on  the  whole  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  fair  charge 
of  selfishness  or  lack  of  idealism  can  be  made 
against  the  United  States.  This  country  had 
no  responsibility  for  the  World  War.  The  ori- 
gins of  our  troubles,  such  as  those  with  Mexico, 
are  far  removed  from  the  origins  of  European 
disturbances.  The  principles  by  which  we 
have  in  the  past  governed  our  foreign  affairs 
are  likewise  different  and  less  complicated  than 
those  of  Europe.  If  we  are  going  to  cooperate 
more  in  world  affairs  it  is  fair  to  ask  Europe 
to  bring  her  methods  and  ideals  into  conform- 
ity with  ours  at  least  as  much  as  we  change  our 
habits  to  suit  European  conditions.  On  such 
a  basis  we  can  cooperate. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  stop  Ger- 
many in  her  frantic  attempts  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  her  crimes.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  like  most  human  documents,  is  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad,  but  the  balance 
inclines  to  the  good.  The  penalties  inflicted 
on  Germany  represent  nothing  but  justice. 
This  country  should  exert  its  full  influence  to 
make  certain  that  those  penalties  are  carried 
out  in  full.  The  existence  of  these  penalties 
in  itself  provides  a  sufficient  reason  why  we 
should  ratify  the  Treaty  with  such  reservations 
as  are  essential.  That  there  are  great  faults 
in  the  document  is  apparent,  and  these  should 
be  corrected.  But  the  only  way  in  which 
this  country  can  assist  in  correcting  them  is 
by  becoming  a  part  of  the  general  association 
of  nations  which  will  administer  the  Treaty. 
The  visit  of  M.  Viviani  shows  that  the  Allies 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  changes  which  the 
American  people  demand.    The  business  of 


the  Harding  Administration  should  be  to 
make  this  arrangement  as  speedily  as  posible. 
The  United  States  draws  its  peoples  and  its 
traditions  from  Europe;  we  are  what  we  are, 
because  we  are  transplanted  Europeans;  and  we 
certainly  owe  it  to  our  inheritance  to  do  all  that 
we  can  to  bring  order  and  justice  to  a  sadly 
worn  and  devastated  continent. 

Mr.  Eugene  Meyer  and  the  War  Finance 

Corporation 

THERE  is  a  great  appropriateness  in 
President  Harding's  selection  erf  Mr. 
Eugene  Meyer  as  head  of  the  resusci- 
tated War  Finance  Corporation.  Mr.  Meyer 
^is  the  one  person  who  is  chiefly  responsible' for 
the  existence  of  this  board  in  its  present  shape. 
In  March,  191 9,  Congress  assigned  a  credit  of 
1^500,000,000  to  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  long  credits  to 
European  customers  who  greatly  needed  Amer- 
ican products.  In  a  year's  operations  this 
organization  lent  (125,000,000  to  such  credi- 
tors; the  reason  it  was  not  forced  to  encroach 
still  more  upon  its  resources  was  that  it  was 
able  to  persuade  private  bankers  to  assume  a 
considerable  part  of  the  loans.  In  May,  1920, 
Secretary  Houston  suspended  these  operations; 
^at  that  time  our  foreign  trade  was  progressing 
prosperously  and  this  work  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  was  regarded  as  superfluous. 
With  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  American 
agricultural  products,  strong  pressure  was 
exerted  upon  Congress  for  a  resumption  of  this 
function.  The  judgment  of  many  bankers 
and  economists  was  strongly  against  it.  The 
use  of  Government  credit  to  finance  exports 
was  criticised  as  class  legislation.  Its  purpose, 
it  was  urged,  was  to  enable  the  farmers  to  sell 
their  grain  at  high  prices^  and  to  use  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  in  doing  it.  The  process, 
therefore,  was  merely  a  temporary  palliative; 
it  might  help  the  agricultural  classes  over  their 
present  hard  times;  the  net  result  would  be  to 
maintain  high  prices  for  a  somewhat  longer 
period;  the  injustice  of  the  whole  proceeding 
was  that  it  took  the  money  of  one  part  of  the 
community  to  bolster  up  the  fortunes  of  an- 
other. 

This  was  the  attitude  of  Secretary  Houston 
and  that  of  the  President.  The  voice  that 
most  eloquently  upheld  a  contrary  view  was 
that  of  Mr.  Meyer.  His  testimony  before  a 
Congressional  Committee  was  the  most  effec- 
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tive  plea  made  in  behalf  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation.  It  converted  Congress  itself 
and  many  people  whose  natural  tendency  was 
to  look  upon  this  activity  as  a  defiance  of  all 
the  laws  of  finance  and  trade.  As  Mr.  Meyer 
was  a  practical  and  successful  banker,  with 
international  associations,  his  arguments  natur- 
ally carried  a  weight  that  would  not  have  been 
attached  to  those  emanating  from  the  plains  of 
Iowa  and  Kansas.  The  appearance  of  this 
Wall  Street  financier  as  a  friend  of  the  farmer 
also  had  a  piquancy  which  was  not  lost  upon 
congressmen  and  senators.  Practically  on  his 
assurance  that  the  plan  would  succeed,  that  it 
would  promote  trade  generally  and  not  burden 
the  taxpayer,  Congress  passed  the  resolution — 
and  again  passed  it  over  the  President's  veto. 
The  War  Finance  Corporation,  however,  has 
accomplished  little  since  receiving  this  new 
lease  of  life.  Naturally  the  farmers  attribute 
this  to  the  fact  that  the  work  had  been  placed 
in  unfriendly  hands. 

Whatever  the  justice  of  this  criticism.  Pres- 
ident Harding  has  done  well  in  making  Mr. 
Meyer  the  new  head  of  the  Board.  If  any 
man  in  the  country  can  make  the  plan  work, 
he  is  clearly  the  man.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  duties  will  be  the  stimulation 
of  similar  activities  in  non-official  quarters. 
Already  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Cor- 
poration, organized  under  the  Edge  Act,  is 
making  preparations  to  engage  in  extensive 
operations.  The  organization  of  this  concern 
is  one  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  the  business  of  promoting  American  foreign 
trade.  There  are  foreign  precedents  for  the 
Edge  Act,  under  which  this  corporation  is 
formed.  Great  Britain  began  its  foreign  trade 
expansion  in  earnest  about  i860,  and  ten  years 
afterward  the  German  Empire  started  its 
competition  for  world  markets.  Both  nations 
attempted  to  capture  new  markets  by 
extending  long  term  credits  to  purchasers, 
and  the  custom  spread  in  all  countries  with 
which   they  did   business. 

The  Edge  Act  represents  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  same  system  into  this 
country.  The  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Cor- 
poration, organized  under  its  provisions,  as- 
pires to  accomplish  in  the  foreign  field  of 
commerce  almost  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  accomplishes  in  the  domestic.  Its 
capitalization  is  large  enough  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  our  foreign  trade  prob- 
lem, and  it  has  the  power  to  issue  debentures 


in  an  amount  ten  times  greater  than  its  capital. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  debentures 
will  be  used  solely  in  the  interest  of  expanding 
American  foreign  trade.  It  will  include  in  its 
activities  every  American  industry  and  will 
operate  in  all  foreign  countries,  taking  the 
securities  of  the  foreign  buyer  for  the  credit 
extended  to  him,  or  investing  outright  in 
foreign  producing  enterprises.  Like  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  German  organizations,  the  Foreign 
Trade  Financing  Corporation  will  establish 
outposts  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  the 
furtherance  of  American  commerce. 

The  Harding  Administration  and 
the  Civil  Service 

ONE  subject  of  which  little  has  been 
heard  in  recent  years,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  hardly  one  that  is  more 
important,  is  that  of  civil  service  reform. 
This  matter  is  important  because  it  strikes 
deeply  at  the  spirit  that  should  underlie 
democratic  institutions.  The  gross  mani- 
festations of  political  corruption — such  as  the 
brazen  use  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  votes 
or  legislation— are  probably  not  the  most 
serious  impediments  to  honest  government. 
These  things  are  crimes  and  can  be  treated  as 
crimes;  there  is  no  man  so  unblushing  as  to 
insist  that  they  are  anything  else.  The  more 
difficult  problems  are  those  which  arise  from 
perverted  points  of  view.  Efficient  and  honest 
government  is  the  kind  which  furnishes  an 
exact  return  for  every  penny  invested  in  it. 
In  an  administration  conducted  on  ideal  lines 
there  would  be  no  ground  for  personal  favor- 
itism— for  the  bestowal  of  offices  in  return 
for  party  services;  every  man  and  woman,  in 
the  humblest  position  as  in  the  highest,  would 
be  selected  purely  on  the  basis  of  qualifications 
for  the  post.  This  is  a  conception  which  makes 
its  way  slowly*,  but  political  progress  is  meas- 
ured in  accordance  with  the  extent  to  which 
it  becomes  a  rule  of  action.  It  is  an  idea 
which  many  of  the  most  fiery  advocates  of 
political  honesty  have  never  absorbed.  Mr. 
Bryan,  for  example,  had  spent  a  lifetime  de- 
nouncing the  men  who  sought  to  use  the 
government  for  the  advancement  of  their 
private  interests,  yet  he  never  perceived  that 
he  was  doing  something  just  as  reprehensible 
when  he  stuffed  the  Federal  payrolls  with  bis 
own  political  followers.  Reduced  to  its 
meaning,  this  amounts  simply  to  u^ng 
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public  funds  for  advancing  personal  or  party 
interest.  A  curious  aspect  of  the  wave  of  re- 
form that  swept  over  the  coimtry  from  1900 
to  191 2,  manifesting  itself  in  such  proposals 
as  the  Initiative,  the  Referendum,  the  Recall, 
the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators, 
and  the  like,  was  that  it  entirely  overlooked 
a  matter  that  was  infinitely  more  important 
and  pressing — and  that  was  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service.  Many  of  the  Western  states  which 
were  most  insistent  on  Railroad  Commissions 
and  Compensation  Acts  had  no  civil  service 
commissions,  and  the  successful  politicians 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  treating  the  public 
offices  as  political  spoils. 

Yet  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  reforming  the  civil  service,  especially  that 
of  the  Federal  Government,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  American  democracy  has 
made  in  fifty  years.  It  is  a  triumph  in  which 
both  parties  can  about  equally  share.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  made  the  first  important  contri- 
bution, but  perhaps  President  Clevefand  is 
the  one  executive  who  gave  the  movement  its 
greatest  impetus.  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  and 
Taft  also  advanced  the  cause.  In  the  last 
eight  years  progress  has  not  been  so  great. 
On  the  whole  the  advocates  of  civil  service 
reform  do  not  look  upon  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministrations as  one  of  its  friends.  It  passed 
several  great  measures  which  created  a  large 
number  of  new  positions — especially  the  in- 
come tax  law  and  the  Volstead  Act — and  in 
most  cases  it  specifically  handed  these  jobs 
over  to  the  politicians.  On  the  other  hand 
several  improvements  stand  to  its  credit. 
Bryan's  retirement  from  the  Department  of 
State  gave  an  opportunity  for  merit  in  the 
diplomatic  service  which  was  impossible  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  office;  the  most  tangible 
evidence  of  this  was  the  promotion  of  several 
young  men  to  chiefs  of  mission  in  such  countries 
as  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria.  Above 
all  the  Wilson  Administration  took  the  final 
stage  in  removing  the  Post  Office  from  politics 
by  placing  "presidential"  postmasterships  on 
a  competitive  basis.  The  result  of  this  order 
was  that  every  postmaster,  even  that  of 
the  largest  cities,  such  as  New  York  and 
Chicago,  ceased  to  be  a  temporary  appointee, 
owing  his  place  to  political  favor,  but  a  per- 
manent official,  who  was  to  obtain  the  position 
solely  on  the  ground  of  fitness  and  to  hold 
office  during  good  behavior. 

The  new  Harding  Administration  has  al- 


ready given  signs  that  it  proposes  to  further 
the  cause  of  this  great  reform.  The  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  new  Secretary 
of  State  have  retained  most  of  the  assistant 
secretaries  whom  they  found  in  office.  The 
hopes  entertained  by  many  Senators  that 
President  Wilson's  order  on  first  class  post- 
masters would  be  rescinded  by  Mr.  Harding 
are  apparently  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Mr.  Hays,  the  new  Postmaster-General,  ex- 
perienced politician  that  he  is,  assures  the 
country  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  "strengthen 
and  broaden  the  civil  service  at  every  point 
wherever  possible  to  the  end  that  merit  may 
govern."  "The  post  office,"  he  adds,  "is  an 
institution  for  service  and  not  an  institution 
for  profit."  It  is  his  determination  "to  put 
the  entire  postal  service  upon  a  purely  business 
basis,  so  sound  and  so  serviceable  that  no 
political  party  will  ever  again  dare  attempt  to 
ignore  or  evade  it  ultimately."  This  is  the 
spirit  which  should  control  not  only  the  Post 
Office  Department  but  every  branch  of  the 
Federal  Service.  1 1  is  the  one  path  along  which 
progress  lies. 

Universal  Physical  Training 

THE  Fess-Capper  Physical  Education 
Bill  received  scant  attention  in  the  short 
session  of  Congress  ending  March  4th, 
and  its  promoters  have  still  to  look  ahead  for 
its  success,  yet  the  bill  has  many  good  points. 
It  proposes  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  pay  one  half  the  expense  of  training  and 
employing  physical  directors  for  schools,  in- 
cluding medical  examiners  and  nurses.  The 
states  are  required  to  meet  the  other  half  of  the 
expense  and  to  organize  and  conduct  their  own 
programmes  independently  and  without  Fed- 
eral interference. 

There  is,  naturally,  at  a  time  when  Congress 
is  being  urged  to  reduce  appropriations,  some 
objection  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  unneces- 
sary expense,  yet  the  ten  million  dollars  called 
for  will  not  be  spent  wastefully  if  it  does  what  is 
proposed.  All  persons  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eighteen  years  are  to  benefit  from  the 
bill.  The  Fess-Capper  Bill  is  planned  for 
boys  and  giris  alike,  that  they  may  be  healthy 
when  the  duties  of  maturity  fall  upon  them. 
Furthermore,  this  bill  works  not  only  to  the 
advantage  of  the  physical  welfare  of  every  child, 
but  also  will  make  it  possible  for  a  larger  per- 
centage of  our  boys  to  enter  the  army  in  case  of 
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necessity  than  were  able  to  do  so  during  the 
World  War. 

The  bill  does  not  interfere  with  "states' 
rights/'  as  has  been  charg^,  for  it  specifically 
states  that  the  physical  education  programmes 
shall  be  conducted  independently  by  the  states 
in  accordance  with  their  own  laws.  Another 
criticism  of  the  bill  has  been  advanced  by 
various  anti-medical  groups  who  base  their 
objections  on  the  grounds  that  the  bill  would 
compel  the  physical  examination  of  the 
children  against  the  expressed  desires  of  the 
parents.  This  objection  will  probably  be 
entirely  eliminated  by  the  inclusion  of  a  pro- 
vision preventing  this  interpretation. 

The  Fess-Capper  Bill  is  not  one  that  Will 
attract  a  great  deal  of  popular  interest,  and 
yet  its  effects  might  easily  be  so  far-reaching, 
so  constructive  that  Congress  can  hardly  be 
urge4  too  strongly  to  act  favorably  upon  it. 

Reasons  for  a  New  Arctic  Expedition 

THERE  is  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
proposal  that  the  American  Navy  send 
a  large  expedition  of  scientists  to  the 
Arctic.  This  would  perpetuate  the  reputation 
established  by  the  American  and  British  navies 
as  pioneers  in  polar  exploration.  But  there 
are  practical  reasons  now  for  Arctic  explora- 
tion that  did  not  exist  a  few  years  ago.  I  ndeed, 
now  that  the  North  Pole  has  been  found,  the 
romantic  period  in  Arctic  exploration  may  be 
regarded  as  having  passed.  The  old  question, 
"What  is  the  good  of  these  expeditions?"  can 
now  be  answered  by  pointing  to  essential  advan- 
tages that  may  result.  The  unexplored  Arctic 
still  covers  a  vast  area.  Greenland  alone,  whose 
interior  is  almost  wholly  unknown,  is  nearly 
one  fourth  as  large  as  the  United  States,  and, 
if  the  deductions  of  scientists  are  well  founded, 
there  is  in  the  Polar  Sea  a  great  continent,  as 
yet  unseen  by  civilized  eyes.  The  scientific 
possibilities  of  such  an  expedition  are  too  vast 
to  be  conjectured.  There  are  thought  to  be 
vast  deposits  of  oil  in  the  polar  regions,  and 
their  discovery  might  solve  a  problem  which  is 
periiaps  the  most  serious  menace  to  the  present 
economic  fabric  of  the  world.  How  long  the 
present  fields  can  supply  the  demand  is  a  matter 
of  speculation,  but  many  trustworthy  estimates 
fix  the  maximum  period  at  twenty-five  years. 
Although  oil-fields  in  the  Arctic,  probably  have 
little  practical  importance  now,  they  may  have 
stupendous  value  in  the  future.    Coal-mines  in 


Spitzbergen,  an  Arctic  archipelago  as  far  north 
as  central  Greenland,  have  been  profitably 
worked  for  some  time.  Therefore,  the  ex- 
plorers who  can  plant  their  country's 
flag  in  the  ice  above  such  deposits,  will 
confer  an  incalculable  boon  upon  coming 
generations.  The  worid  already  greatly 
needs  larger  supplies  of  the  rare  metals;  their 
use  in  the  naval  mines  of  the  North  Sea  is  still 
a  secret,  but  even  the  non-scientific  world  is 
familiar  with  the  importance  of  vanadium  and 
molybdenum  in  the  steel  industry,  platinum 
and  iridium  in  the  laboratory,  and  radium  in 
medicine.  There  are  good  chances  that  such 
deposits  exist  in  polar  continents. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  possible  direct  benefits 
which  this  rumor  of  an  Arctic  expedition  sug- 
gests. But,  after  all,  those  results  we  can 
predict  are  likely  to  prove  the  least  important. 
To  the  devotees  of  science  and  learning  the 
extension  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  expense  in- 
volved. The  advantages  that  may  result  from 
the  discovery  of  new  lands  cannot  be  foreseen. 
Four  hundred  years  ago  America  was  interest- 
ing to  Europe  chiefly  as  a  land  of  possible  gold 
and  silver  and  precious  stones,  but,  in  its  farms, 
its  forests,  its  rivers,  its  coal,  it  has  developed 
riches  far  greater  than  any  ever  dreamed  of  by 
Columbus  and  his  followers.  The  fact  that 
there  are  great  areas  still  undiscovered  and 
unexplored,  even  though  they  lie  under  ice  and 
snow,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  such  enterprises 
as  are  now  in  contemplation.  Moreover,  pure 
science  will  probably  gain  from  a  great  Arctic 
expedition.  It  is  only  in  the  polar  regions  that 
atmospheric  conditions  approximate  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  high  altitudes  further  south; 
the  study  of  these  conditions  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  progress  of  aeronautics.  Prob- 
ably the  airplane  will  prove  a  great  assistance 
to  all  future  Arctic  expeditions. 

Commercial  Success  of  the  Panama  Canal 

ONE  part  of  the  United  States  that  is 
not  suffering  from  business  depres- 
sion is  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
success  which  that  waterway  has  already  ob- 
tained abundantly  justifies  all  the  forecasts 
made  when  its  construction  began.  In  the 
last  few  years  the  tolls  have  yielded  a  profit 
over  the  expense  of  maintenance.  It  has  not 
yet  reached  a  point  which  it  has  earned  interest 
charges  and  the  upkeep  of  equipment,  but  the 
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earnings  are  constantly  increasing.  Until  1917 
the  traffic  for  a  calendar  year  had  never  ex- 
ceeded 4,900,000  tons,  and  from  191 7  to  19 19 
the  amount  transported  each  year  had  never 
exceeded  7,000,000  tons.  But  in  1920  more 
than  11,000,000  tons  of  cargo  were  carried 
through  the  Canal,  and  it  seems  that  the  growth 
of  this  year  is  only  a  beginning;  the  records 
for  January,  1921,  which  are  the  best  available, 
show  that  the  tonnage  of  ships  passing  through 
the  Canal  again  exceed  all  records  for  previous 
months.  The  number  of  vessels  last  year 
increased  32  per  cent,  and  their  tonnage,  cargo, 
and  tolls  were  all  half  as  much  again  as  in 
preceding  years. 

When  a  voyage  is  shortened  from  three  to 
five  days,  the  saving  is  sufficient  to  pay  the 
tolls  at  the  Canal;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  distance,  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  is  decreased  by  8,000  nautical  miles, 
and  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso  by  3,700 
miles,  the  tremendous  value  of  the  Canal  be- 
comes apparent.  The  traffic  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  slightly  exceeded  that  in  the 
other  direction,  which  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  2,000,000  tons  of  nitrates  alone 
were  carried  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  to  countries  on  the  Atlantic.  East- 
ward bound  cargoes  also  included  large 
amounts  of  cold  storage  products,  lumber, 
sugar,  and  especially  wheat  and  flour.  Oil 
is  the  greatest  westward  bound  cargo,  most  of 
the  crude  product  going  from  Mexico  to  South 
America;  but  there  are  also  large  shipments 
of  coal  and  coke,  and  steel  and  iron. 

Vessels  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  were  the 
chief  users  of  the  Canal,  their  cargoes  amount- 
ing to  one  eighth  of  the  total  shipments  which 
passed  through  in  both  directions.  Only 
slightly  less,  however,  are  the  cargoes  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Far  East,  and  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  to  Europe. 

In  1920  2,814  merchantn:^en  passed  through 
the  Canal,  32  per  cent,  more  than  in  1919;  and 
of  these  1,281  were  sailing  under  United  States 
registry  with  a  tonnage  which  exceeded  the 
867  British  vessels  by  1,196  gross  tons.  The 
vessels  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations  to- 
gether comprised  76  per  cent,  of  all  the  users  of 
the  Canal.  Such  figures  are  not  only  a  tribute  to 
the  commercial  initiative  of  America,  which  ac- 
complished this  great  engineering  project,  first 
proposed  four  centuries  ago;  they  are  also  a 


significant  example  of  the  rapid  progress  which 
is  being  made  by  American  commerce. 

Law  and  Order  in  New  York  City 

SEVERAL  civic  organizations  in  New 
York  City  recently  joined  in  a  testimonial 
dinner  to  Dr.  John  A.  Harris,  a  special 
Deputy  Police  Commissioner.  Doctor  Harris 
is  an  effective  and  unpretending  citizen 
who  has  performed  a  service  almost  unique 
in  the  history  of  his  town.  For  several  years 
the  haphazard  methods  which  prevailed  in 
New  York  for  regulating  traffic  on  Fifth 
Avenue  had  appealed  to  his  reforming  spirit. 
These  methods  differed  little  from  those  used 
in  other  large  capitals.  A  traffic  policeman 
located  at  important  crossways  ruled  his  little 
kingdom  with  autocratic  sway.  When,  in 
his  judgment,  the  automobiles,  buses,  and  other 
vehicles  going  north  or  south  had  possessed  the 
thoroughfare  for  a  reasonable  period,  this 
gentleman  lifted  a  tyrannical  right  hand, 
and  perhaps  blew  a  whistle.  At  these  signals 
the  vehicles  came  to  a  stop,  giving  the  east 
and  west  bound  traffic  their  chance.  This 
would  be  a  perfect  system  if  there  were  only 
one  junction  point  involved.  The  confusion 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
there  were  about  fifty  such  centres,  with  the 
corresponding  number  of  uniformed  police- 
men, making  not  the  slightest  effort  at  co- 
operation. Each  traffic  despot  managed  his 
own  particular  point  with  no  reference  to  what 
was  taking  place  a  block  ahead;  a  vehicle 
would  get  beyond  one  comer  only  to  be  held 
up  at  the  next,  the  result  being  that  progress 
was  a  slow  and  extremely  irritating  matter. 

Doctor  Harris  proposed  a  simple  solution 
for  this  problem.  That  was  to  have  the  entire 
procession,  reaching  from  Washington  Square 
to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  move  as  a  mass.  It 
either  advanced  as  a  unit,  or  stood  still  as  a 
unit.  He  arranged  a  succession  of  electric 
signal  towers,  which  gave  the  signals  for 
traffic  changes  simultaneously.  When  a  white 
light  appears,  the  whole  Fifth  Avenue  car- 
avansary, for  its  entire  length  of  nearly  three 
miles,  moves  north  or  south.  When  a  red 
light  is  flashed  the  whole  aggregation  stops  as 
one;  then  comes  a  green  light,  which  informs 
east  and  west  bound  traffic  that  it  has  the  right 
of  way.  Like  most  reformers.  Doctor  Harris 
had  trouble  in  convincing  the  authorities  that 
this  simple  plan  would  succeed;  he  therefore 
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installed  the  system  at  his  own  expense.  So 
successful  has  it  proved  that  the  merchants 
and  bankers  of  the  city  have  honored  him  with 
a  public  dinner  in  recognition  of  his  great 
public  services. 

But  Doctor  Harris  has  done  more  than  solve 
the  problem  of  a  congested  city  street.  The 
most  cheerful  result  of  his  enterprise  is  the  de- 
monstration that  the  people  of  New  York 
have  the  utmost  capacity  for  law  and  order. 
The  chief  value  of  the  Harris  signal  towers  is 
that  they  are  great  cultivators  of  good  citizen- 
ship. For  many  years  Englishmen  boasted 
that  the  people  of  London  were  so  law-abiding 
that  merely  the  upraised  hand  of  a  London 
bobby  would  instantaneously  halt  the  densest 
traffic.  New  York  has  improved  upon  this 
manifestation  of  a  reverence  for  law  and  order. 
The  flash  of  an  electric  light  now  produces 
the  same  effect  upon  a  Fifth  Avenue  crowd. 
At  night  time  the  policemen  are  withdrawn 
from  most  of  the  intersecting  points.  Yet 
the  mere  appearance  of  the  red  and  green  light 
has  a  magical  effect.  The  autos  and  buses 
come  to  a  sudden  stop  and  patiently  wait  until 
another  colored  light  tells  them  to  go  on. 
Occasionally  a  bad  citizen  may  break  through 
the  rule,  but  such  performances  are  extremely 
rare.  The  records  show  that  not  a  single 
summons  has  been  served  for  violation  of  the 
traffic  rules  since  the  new  plan  was  adopted. 

Americans  need  education  in  few  things  so 
much  as  in  a  reverence  for  law.  Doctor 
Harris 's  chief  claim  upon  popular  gratitude  is 
that  his  system  gives  the  New  York  public 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  train  this  faculty. 
That  the  people  have  responded  so  quickly 
gives  grounds  for  optimistic  belief  in  the 
permanence  of  the  Republic.  While  most 
of  the  world  is  in  turmoil.  Fifth  Avenue  is 
showing  the  blessings  that  accrue  to  the 
masses  from  the  observance  of  law  and  order. 

Is  There  Natural  Death? 

NINE  years  ago  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  placed  a  small 
piece  of  chicken  heart  in  a  solution  of 
chicken  plasma  and  other  media,  and  confided 
the  specimen  to  an  incubator  at  39  degrees 
Centigrade.  To  the  inexperienced  layman 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  this  experi- 
ment, but  to  the  scientist  this  chicken  tissue 
soon  assumed  the  utmost  importance.  For, 
contrary  to  the  rule  then  regarded  as  an  im- 


mutable one,  the  specimen  lost  neither  life  nor 
function.  This  piece  of  a  chicken  heart, 
removed  from  the  living  body  and  confined 
in  a  test  tube,  continued  to  behave  as  naturally 
as  though  existing  in  its  accustomed  habitat. 
Moreover,  the  passing  of  time  apparently  had 
no  influence  upon  its  vitality.  It  manifested 
no  signs  of  growing  old.  Dr.  Carrel  discovered 
that  two  simple  precautions  would  keep  it  in 
the  bloom  of  perpetual  youth.  At  stated 
periods  it  was  given  a  bath  in  an  antiseptic 
solution ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  provided  with 
certain  food  which  supplied  all  of  its  physio- 
logical needs.  So  long  as  these  simple  pre- 
cautions were  observed,  this  minute  section  of  a 
chicken  heart  not  only  kept  living  and  prolif- 
erating— more  startling  still,  it  also  showed  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  growing  old. 

Far  back  in  1912,  when  this  daring  ex- 
periment was  begun.  Doctor  Carrel  was  asked 
how  long  his  specimen  would  live.  His 
answer  was  amazing.  So  long  as  these  pre- 
cautions were  observed,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  live  forever.  If  it  were 
frequently  sterilized,  thus  eliminating  all  possi- 
bility of  infection,  and  if  it  were  judiciously 
and  periodically  fed,  he  could  see  no  necessity 
of  death.  For  two  years  the  experimenter 
gave  his  precious  tissue  his  personal  attention — 
and  it  continued  to  keep  young  and  vigorous. 
Then  the  World  War  took  Doctor  Carrel  to 
France,  where  he  remained  four  years.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  an  assistant  religiously  tended 
this  new  kind  of  vestal  flame;  so  that,  when  the 
distinguished  Frenchman  returned  to  his  duties, 
he  found  his  little  piece  of  chicken  heart  still 
alive  and  proliferating — as  active  and  vigorous 
as  when  he  left.  Nine  years  have  now  passed 
and  the  first  sign  of  decay  has  not  yet  appeared. 
All  chickens  contemporary  with  that  from 
which  this  specimen  was  obtained  have  long 
since  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh;  but  this  section 
lives  on,  apparently  immortal.  Time  has  no 
effect  upon  it.  It  is  just  as  young  to-day 
as  on  the  day  when  it  was  removed  from  its 
parent.  The  usual  graduations  of  human 
experience — infancy,  youth,  maturity,  sene- 
scence, death — are  not  for  it.  At  last  science 
seems  to  have  found  the  fountain  of  eternal 
youth. 

While  this  Carrel  demonstration  will  not 
abolish  death  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  re- 
vision of  certain  current  ideas  on  that  subject. 
Until  this  piece  of  chicken  heart  had  upset  their 
definitions,  scientists  had  usually  divided  death 
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into  two  kinds— accidental  death  and  natural 
death.  Accidental  death  is  the  kind  to  which 
the  vast  majority  of  mankind  wjis  supposed  to 
succumb.  It  was  death  caused  by  forces 
not  inherent  in  the  physical  frame  itself.  It 
was  death  caused  by  an  automobile  accident, 
a  fall  from  a  ten-story  building,  or  the  invasion 
©f  the  germs  of  pneumonia  or  typhus.  All 
death  caused  by  disease  was  listed  as  accidental 
death— for  this  represented  an  assault  made 
upon  the  body  by  external  forces.  For  this 
same  reason  all  deaths  by  disease  are  avoidable 
— at  least  theoretically.  If  we  could  keep  our- 
selves absolutely  protected  from  disease  germs, 
and  from  those  forces  which  cause  other  ail- 
ments, the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  yet 
understood — ^we  should  not  die  of  accidental 
death. 

But  science  has  insisted  that,  irrespective 
of  all  such  influences,  death  would  still  be  in- 
evitable. The  common  parlance  of  men  has 
recognized  this  same  belief  in  the  familiar 
phrase,  "death  from  old  age."  The  physical 
mechanism,  whatever  its  future  so  far  as  disease 
or  violence  is  concerned,  must  gradually 
run  down  and  finally  cease  its  operations. 
>\lien  this  pTX)cess  is  complete,  when  a  man 
had  died,  not  because  he  has  been  shot  or 
fallen  a  victim  to  disease,  but  because  his 
weary  frame  is  unable  longer  to  perform  its 
functions,  he  is  said  to  have  died  a  ""  natural 
death  " — or  a  **  death  from  old  age."  Scientists 
had  kmg  recognized  that  such  takings  off  are 
extremely  rare — ^that  is,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  deaths  are  accidental;  but  that  they  actually 
took  place  had  hardly  been  disputed.  But 
Doctor  Carrel*s  experiment  seems  to  prove  that 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  natural  death. 
Moreover,  it  apparently  indicates  that  there  is 
not  necessarily  any  such  thing  as  senescence  or 
decay.  Given  certain  conditions,  the  human 
frame  should  not  only  live  forever  but  stay 
eternally  young.  If  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
coukl  do  for  the  ^K^ioie  body  what  it  has  done  for 
this  little  piece  of  chicken  heart,  it  could  pro- 
duce that  phenomenon  wluch  has  existed 
hithefto  only  in  the  fairy'Iand  of  poets — 
a  nan  ever  fresh,  ever  young  and  immoital.  If 
each  could  be  kept  absolutdy  free  from  in- 
fection and  other  contaminations,  and  provided 
with  predsdy  the  food  needed  for  its  susten- 
aiKie,  the  problem  of  etenial  Hfe  woukl  be  solved. 
Of  courses  these  conditions  can  never  be 
lealiiied. 

But,  while  this  Carrd  experiment  will  not 


destroy  death,  it  has  nKxlified  certain  ideas 
about  it.  It  has  great  significance  not  only 
for  the  biologist,  but  for  the  philosopher  and  the 
theologian.  Its  application  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  can  only  dimly  be  foreseen. 

The  Railroads'  Troubles 

THE  favorable  expectations  based  on  the 
new  railroad  law  passed  by  Congress  a 
year  or  more  ago  have  not  yet  b^n  ful- 
filled. There  have  been  two  reasons  for  this; 
first,  the  high  wages  and  the  national  working 
agreements  with  which  the  railroads  are  still 
burdened  as  a  result  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  generous 
treatment  of  railroad  workers  while  Federal 
Director  General;  and  second,  the  falling  off 
in  traffic,  both  freight  and  passenger,  due  to 
business  depression.  As  a  result,  the  higher 
freight  and  passenger  rates  authorized  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  a  view 
to  giving  the  roads  the  6  per  cent,  return  on 
their  property  value  as  specified  in  the  new 
law  have  fallen  far  short  of  giving  that  return 
because  the  railroad  managements  have  been 
unable  to  cut  their  expenses  to  fit  the  pattern 
of  their  smaller  income. 

Temporary  expedients,  however,  have  been 
adopted  by  most  of  the  roads  to  meet  this 
situation  after  a  fashion,  and  the  effects  of  these 
were  reflected  to  some  extent  in  the  earnings 
statements  for  February,  and  will  be  reflected 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  net  earnings  of  the 
roads  for  the  month  of  March.  These  ex- 
pedients consist  for  the  most  part  in  laying  off 
men  in  the  maintenance  departments  and 
neglecting  the  up-keep  of  equipment.  By 
this  method  it  is  hoped  to  save  enough  money 
out  of  gross  receipts  to  pay  the  interest  on 
bonds  and  dividends  on  some  stocks.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  policy  that  operates  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  properties,  or  would  if  it  were 
continued  long,  but  at  a  time  when  all  the 
equipment  is  not  needed  it  is  not  bad  business 
policy  to  postpone  repairs  on  part  of  it,  par- 
ticulariy  when  it  is  likely  to  cost  less  to  make 
the  same  repairs  subsequently.  This  expedient 
is  expected  to  carry  the  stronger,  if  not  all  the 
roads,  over  the  present  period  of  dq)leted  net 
earnings  until  traffic  comes  back  or  wages  can 
be  substantially  reduced,  or  both. 

The  wage  item  is  the  important  thing  just 
now.  According  to  the  railroad  managements, 
it  has  recently  be»  consuming  60  per  cent. 
dT  all  the  money  the  raUroads  have  taken  in. 
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On  the  Pennsylvania  system  it  has  taken  as 
much  as  70  cents  out  of  every  dollar  which 
that  road  has  received.  After  other  expenses 
of  operation  and  maintenance  have  been  met, 
there  was  an  operating  deficit  shown  on  the  re- 
ports of  all  the  roads  of  the  country  in  January. 
In  other  words,  the  combined  figures  showed 
nothing  at  all  earned  for  interest  on  bonds  or 
dividends  on  railroad  stocks.  Some  roads 
did  better  than  this  poor  average;  but  until 
wages  are  reduced,  no  permanent  material 
improvement  in  railroad  net  earnings  seems 
likely  to  take  place. 

Control  over  wages  has  now  passed  almost 
completely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  railroad 
managements.  Under  the  new  railroad  law  a 
Federal  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  been 
created  to  which  questions  relating  to  wages 
and  working  conditions  are  to  be  referred  if 
the  roads  and  their  employees  cannot  come  to  a 
mutual  agreement  by  negotiation.  This  new 
machinery  will  undoubtedly  delay  the  down- 
ward adjustment  of  wages,  but  it  will  not  stop 
this  adjustment  unless  the  Labor  Board  fails 
completely  to  take  account  of  the  economic 
principles  involved.  Under  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  it  was  provided  by  Congress  that  this 
Board  should  take  into  consideration:  (1)  The 
scale  of  wages  paid  for  similar  kinds  of  work  in 
other  industries;  (2)  the  relation  between 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living;  (3)  the  hazards 
of  the  employment;  (4)  the  training  and  skill 
required;  (5)  the  degree  of  responsibility;  (6) 
the  character  and  regularity  of  the  employ- 
ment; and  (7)  inequalities  of  increases  in  wages 
or  of  treatment,  the  result  of  previous  wage 
orders  or  adjustment. 

Railroad  wages  have  mounted  from 
$1,740,000,000  in  1917,  the  last  year  under 
private  management,  to  $3,800,000,000  in 
1920.  There  is  no  question  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  now  higher  than  the  class  of 
work  justifies,  and  that  many  adjustments  in 
conformity  with  item  seven  above  should  be 
made.  Some  of  the  national  working  agree- 
ments established  under  Federal  control  are 
particularly  unfair  to  the  roads,  due  to  varia- 
tion of  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  economies  that  the 
railroads  are  now  trying  to  effect  is  to  keep 
trains  on  schedule  time  so  as  to  avoid  pay- 
ments of  larg^  amounts  for  over-time.  A 
train  crew  that  makes  a  two  hours'  run  in  the 
morning  and  another  two  hours'  run  in  the  late 
afternoon  may  get  not  only-  a  day's  pay  but 


over-time  pay  at  the  rate  of  time-and-a-half 
for  the  afternoon  run  as  well.  Another 
possible  economy  will  come  through  the 
reduction  of  many  of  the  new  positions  created 
on  the  railroads  while  they  were  under  Federal 
management.  But  these  savings  can  only  be 
effected  gradually;  for  if  they  were  all  put  into 
effect  at  once  they  would  upset  operations  of 
the  roads.  Furthermore,  many  of  them  depend 
upon  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  men  them- 
selves, a  thing  that  cannot  be  hurried  but  which 
will  bring  about  the  more  efficient  operation 
required  to  meet  the  present  situation. 

With  a  reduction  in  wages,  a  return  to  more 
normal  conditions  in  business  should  find  the 
railroads  doing  much  better  than  they  have  for 
some  years  past.  Competition  on  the  part 
of  the  motor-truck  is  being  felt  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  East  where  short  hauls  are  com- 
mon. It  is  reported  that  as  bulky  a  com- 
modity as  lumber  has  been  carried  fifty  miles 
in  New  England  by  truck  for  less  than  the  rail- 
road charge.  Although  this  short  haul  bus- 
iness is  not  profitable  to  the  railroads  because 
of  the  handling  charges,  just  at  present, 
however,  there  is  no  long  haul  business  to  take 
its  place  and  the  roads  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  loss  of  it.  With  a 
revival  in  business,  there  will  be  need  for  all 
our  transportation  facilities.  In  the  long  run 
the  motor-truck  will  probably  be  called  upon 
to  pay  more  than  it  is  to-day  for  the  upkeep 
of  public  highways  and  this  will  put  rates  on  a 
closer  competitive  basis. 

The  Pope  and  Conscription 

IN  AN  article  in  the  January  World's 
Work  on  "Garvey's  Empire  of  Ethiopia," 
Mr.  Truman  H.  Talley  used  the  following 
phrase: 

"A  precise  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Pope's  decree  in  the  World  War  that  con- 
scription was  immoral  and  should  be  resisted." 

The  World's  Work  has  received  letters 
from  several  of  its  Catholic  readers  express- 
ing their  indignation  that  one  of  its  contribu- 
tors should  have  accused  the  Pope  of  issuing  a 
decree  against  conscription.  They  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  millions  of  Catholits 
were  conscripted  for  the  World  War.  Their 
attitude  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  a  state- 
ment addressed  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
by  Mr.  Michael  Williams,  writing  in  behalf 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council: 
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The  fact  that  more  than  one  million  Catholics 
were  conscripted  in  the  United  States,  not  only 
without  opposition  on  their  part,  but  with  the  full 
encouragement  of  the  Government's  action  given 
by  the  official  pronouncement  of  the  Catholic 
Archbishops,  whose  letter  to  President  Wilson 
offering  the  support  of  the  Catholic  body  was  the 
first  public  pledge  of  patriotism  to  be  received  from 
any  religious  organization;  the  fact  that  the  Cath- 
olics of  Italy  itself,  where  the  Pope's  influence 
presumably  is  most  powerful,  were  conscripted  by 
the  millions;  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  citizens 
of  France  were  conscripted,  and  had  been  con- 
scripted for  many  years  before  the  war,  also  by  the 
millions;  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  of  England 
were  also  conscripted;  and  the  fact  that  the  Catholics 
of  Germany  and  of  Austria  and  Hungary  were 
conscripted  by  the  many  millions,  should  certainly 
have  given  Mr.  Talley  pause  before  he  penned  his 
astounding  and  utterly  false  statement  that  the 
Pope  had  issued  a  decree  declaring  conscription  to 
be  immoral.  The  opposition  to  conscription  in 
Ireland  and  Australia,  and  the  much  less  violent 
flurry  of  opposition  in  Quebec,  were  purely  politi- 
cal in  their  nature.  They  had  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  any  moral  question,  or  any  religious 
question,  except  most  remotely,  and  even  then 
without  connection  with  any  decree  or  utterance 
of  the  Pope.  Conscription,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  and  had  been  the  prevailing  condition  in  all 
European  countries  save  Great  Britain  long  before 
the  war,  and  no  decree  by  any  Pope  can  be  pointed 
to  which  declares  such  a  step  to  be  immoral.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  burden  of  the  Church's  teaching 
is  all  the  other  way.  Catholic  education  has  always 
stressed  the  doctrine  that  a  lawful  government  has  a 
just  claim  upon  the  services  of  its  subjects  or  its 
citizens  in  case  of  war." 

When  asked  for  his  statement  of  the  case, 
Mr.  Talley  has  replied: 

Concerning  the  protest  of  Catholics  I  shall 
have  to  admit  a  technical  error  in  the  wording 
employed,  though  not  in  the  meaning  intended 
to  be  conveyed. 

It  might  have  been  more  strictly  correct  to  say 
'in  a  Catholic  decree,'  or  *in  the  Papal  approval  of  a 
decree,'  or  'in  the  Vatican  sanction  of  a  Hier- 
archical edict,'  for  so  far  as  I  know  the  Pope  never 
publicly  issued  such  an  order,  though  the  evidence 
in  certain  countries,  or  certain  sections  of  coun- 


tries, is  irrefutable  that  the  Vatican  gave  tadt 
approval  and  withheld  all  semblance  of  disapproval 
of  anti-conscription  decrees  issued  by  the  highest 
and  most  responsible  governing  church  officials. 
Ireland  is  the  particular  instance.  In  1918  the 
Hierarchy  of  Bishops  at  Maynooth,  Ireland — ^the 
most  powerful  of  hierarchies  in  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  most  influential  in  Vatican  politics,  because 
of  Ireland's  preeminence  among  Catholic  fields — 
issued  an  edict  stating  'compulsory  military  service 
is  immoral  and  should  be  resisted.'  That  is  a  matter 
of  history,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  this  edict  evoked 
no  remonstrance  of  any  kind  from  Rome.  That 
an  edict  of  such  significance  should  have  been 
issued  by  the  Maynooth  Hierarchy  without  the 
advice  and  even  the  consent  of  Rome  is  a  theory 
too  thin  to  be  credited,  and  it  is  not  credited  by  any 
chronicler  of  contemporary  times  except  of  course 
certain  Sinn  Feiners — ^though  some  Sinn  Feiners 
are  proud  to  boast  that  their  Church  came  to  their 
aid  in  that  matter.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  history 
that  upon  the  issuance  of  that  edict  there  was 
formed  in  Ireland  the  Anti-Conscription  League, 
with  branches  in  every  parish  and  with  the  local 
priest  either  the  local  chairman  or  treasurer,  and  in 
most  instances  both. 

Mr.  Talley  instances  similar  decrees  issued 
by  Archbishop  Mannix  in  Australia  and  the 
Hierarchy  in  Quebec. 

On  the  basis  of  these  statements  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  World's  Work  that  Mr. 
Williams  has  the  better  of  the  discussion. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Talley  frankly  admits  that  his 
statement  was  an  error  and  that  he  can  pro- 
duce no  decree  of  the  Pope  of  the  nature 
in  question.  Mr.  Talley  was  clearly  thinking 
of  conditions  in  1  reland  and  of  the  decree  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Maynooth.  Whether  the  Pope 
approved,  or  did  not  approve,  this  particular 
decree,  is  not  the  point  at  issue;  the  only 
point  is  whether  the  Pope  issued  a  general 
condemnation  of  conscription  as  "immoral" 
and  therefore  "to  be  resisted."  As  no  such 
document  is  produced,  and  as  the  millions  of 
Catholic  conscripts  show  its  existence  to  be 
highly  improbable,  the  World's  Work  re- 
grets that  this  sentence  has  appeared  in  its 
columns. 


SPREADING  THE  RISK  ON  INVESTMENTS 


Every  monib  in  ibis  part  of  the  magazine  tbe  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments  and  tbe  lessons  to  be  learned  tberefrom 


A  FTER  the  man  with  money  to  invest  has 
f\        first  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  de- 

/  \  gree  of  safety  for  his  principal  in 
/  ^  the  investment  he  is  contempfat- 
-*•  ^  ing,  as  to  the  degree  of  certainty 
regarding  the  income  return  he  will  get  on  his 
money,  as  to  the  marketability  or  value  as 
collateral  of  the  security  he  has  in  mind,  then 
he  should  give  attention  to  diversification  of 
his  investment.  Diversification,  or  spreading 
the  risk,  comes  after  these  other  safeguards, 
for  without  the  first  two  it  is  of  little  value; 
with  them,  however,  it  adds  still  further  to  the 
safety  of  the  investment. 

The  salesman  of  a  New  York  banking  house 
who  tried  to  influence  an  investor  to  sell  his 
Liberty  Bonds  and  put  all  the  proceeds  into 
the  bonds  and  stocks  of  a  single  company  in 
which  his  house  was  interested,  grossly  violated 
this  principal  of  diversification. 

United  States  Government  bonds  are  about 
the  only  securities  in  which  one  does  not  need 
to  spread  the  risk.  They  are  the  obligations 
of  all  the  people  and  of  all  the  businesses  of  the 
country.  Their  principal  and  interest  is  se- 
cured by  taxation  on  all  these  sources.  The 
risk  is  spread  the  full  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
section,  nor  is  it  based  upon  any  one  single 
industry  or  activity.  Here  is  one  security 
that  combines  the  elements  of  diversification 
within  itself.  No  corporation,  state,  or  other 
local  security  does  this.  That  is  the  reason 
why  Liberty  Bonds  are  particularly  suitable 
investments  for  persons  who  cannot  afford  to 
take  risks  with  their  money — ^which  is  to  say 
they  are  particularly  suitable  for  most  every- 
body, for  there  are  few  who  really  can  afford 
to  take  risks  with  their  savings. 

Outside  of  Liberty  Bonds,  the  investor,  by 
distribution  of  his  funds  in  various  securities, 
must  secure  for  himself  the  diversification  that 
means  added  safety.  The  case  of  the  de- 
pendents of  a  man  who  had  watched  New 
Haven  stock  advance  over  a  period  of  years 
and  who  became  so  confident  in  its  future  that 
he  placed  all  his  money  in  it  and  prohibited  his 


trustees  from  selling  the  stock  after  his  death 
is  an  extreme  example  of  failure  to  diversify  an 
investment  that  illustrates  the  point.  From 
comfortable  circumstances,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  this  man  became  almost  penniless  and 
without  income. 

A  few  years  ago  the  trustees  of  a  religious 
organization  in  New  England,  having  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  invest,  wrote  to  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  country,  a  member  of  their 
denomination,  and  one  in  whose  advice  they 
had  great  confidence.  He  wrote  back,  "Buy 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  bonds."  They 
did,  at  98.  To-day  those  bonds  are  selling  for 
fifty-four  cents  on  the  dollar.  They  have  so 
far  paid  their  interest  and  may  work  out  all 
right;  but  those  trustees  would  feel  much  easier 
if  they  had  invested  this  fund  in  a  diversified 
list  of  securities  instead  of  in  one  issue. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  few  securities,  formerly 
as  highly  regarded  as  Interborough  bonds,  that 
have  become  involved  in  such  disturbing  cir- 
cumstances as  those  bonds.  But  no  one  can 
tell  when  a  security  may  be  affected  by  changed 
conditions  in  this  way  and  its  investment 
value  upset.  These  changes  may  be  due  to 
many  causes.  They  may  affect  a  single 
security,  being  due  to  alteration  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  management  of  a  company,  or  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Interborough,  to  outside 
developments  over  which  the  management 
has  no  control.  Or  they  may  be  changes  that 
affect  the  securities  in  a  certain  territory;  or 
business  or  economic  changes  that  affect  the 
securities  of  an  entire  industry  or  field  of  ac- 
tivity. Then  there  may  also  be  more  funda- 
mental economic  changes  that  have  an  influence 
on  the  cost  of  living  and  cause  the  long  upward 
and  downward  swings  of  interest  rates  which 
are  reflected  in  the  price  movement  of  long 
term  bonds.  All  of  these  changes  except  the 
last  the  investor  can  help  to  protect  himself 
against  by  spreading  the  risk  through  the 
purchase  of  a  diversified  list  of  securities.  The 
greater  the  diversification  the  smaller  the  risk. 

Against  the  long  swings  in  interest  rates 
the  investor  not  only  can  protect  himself  in 
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order  to  prevent  a  decline  in  the  value  of  his 
principal  and  of  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
interest  return,  but  better  still,  he  can  take 
advantage  of  these  swings  actually  to  increase 
the  amount  of  his  principal  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  his  interest.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  buying  high  grade  long  term  bonds  when 
interest  rates  are  high  and  bonds  are  there- 
fore low,  as  at  present;  holding  them  until 
interest  rates  go  down,  and  then  selling  the 
bonds  at  higher  prices  and  investing  the  funds 
in  short  term  securities  where  there  will  be  little 
or  no  loss  of  principal  while  long  term  bonds 
are  again  going  down.  While  one  is  managing 
his  investments  to  take  advantage  of  these 
swings,  he  should  diversify  his  purchases  as  a 
measure  of  protection  against  the  less  certain 
changes  of  conditions  that  might  arise. 

But  the  same  degree  of  diversification  is  not 
required  in  every  investment.  In  buying  the 
highest  grade  securities  there  is  less  need  of 
spreading  the  risk  than  when  buying  second 
or  third  grade  issues.  1  n  buying  Liberty  Bonds 
there  is  no  need  at  all.  A  short  time  ago  a 
man  from  Massachusetts  with  approximately 
$40,000  to  invest,  inquired  whether  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  buy  $10,000  each  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  general  mortgage  4^ 
per  cent,  bonds,  due  1965;  New  York  Centred 
first  mortgage  3}s,due  1997;  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  F6  general  mortgage  4s,  due  1995; 
Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Illinois  Division 
4s,  due  1949,  and  $15,000  Northern  Pacific 
general  lien  3s,  due  2047.  The  total  cost  was 
about  $38,400  and  the  annual  interest  return 
$2,050,  or  aUttlemore  than  5  percent,  on  thecost. 
These  bonds  are  all  legal  investments  for  sav- 
ings banks  in  New  York  State,  which  means  that 
they  are  high  grade  railroad  securities.  In  this 
class  of  bonds  a  spreading  of  the  risk  over  five 
issues  would  seem  sufficient  for  a  forty  thousand 
dollar  investment.  But  the  mvestor  was 
placing  his  entire  investment  in  one  business 
field.  That  increased  his  risk  over  what  it 
would  have  been  if  he  had  included  similar 
grade  bonds  in  other  fields.  He  had  evidently 
studied  the  railroad  situation,  however,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  best  railroad 
bonds  held  attractive  investment  possibilities 
at  this  time.  He  was  therefore  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  having  all  this  fund  invested  in  one 
field  as  long  as  he  was  buying  from  among  the 
best  bonds  in  that  field.    The  risk  was  dis* 


tributed  geographically  by  selecting  bonds  of 
roads  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

No  serious  criticism  could  be  made  of  this 
selection  of  bonds.  Looked  at  from  the  view- 
point of  possible  growth  in  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal as  interest  rates  decline,  it  seemed  to  have 
attractive  possibilities. 

For  in  1900,  when  interest  rates  and  the  cost 
of  living  were  low,  the  New  York  Central  3§s 
sold  as  high  as  1 1 1  J.  They  were  at  67J  wh^ 
this  list  was  made  up.  They  have  seventy-six 
years  yet  to  run  and  in  that  time  may  go 
through  several  cycles  of  fluctuating  value  due 
to  the  swings  in  interest  rates.  The  Atchison 
general  4s,  which  were  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
reorganization  of  that  road  in  1895,  reached 
106  in  1905,  and  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Illinois  Divi- 
sion as  sold  at  106^  in  1906.  These  two  bonds 
cost  this  investor  76  and  79  respectively. 

If  this  selection  was  being  made  among  lower 
grade  railroad  bonds  and  only  five  issues  had 
been  chosen,  it  might  very  properiy  have  been 
criticised  for  lack  of  distribution  of  the  risk. 
The  value  of  spreading  widely  the  risk  in  such 
a  case  can  be  shown,  as  it  has  been  at  times, 
by  making  a  list  of  securities  of  all  the  weak 
roads  at  any  particular  time  and  then  tracing 
their  price  history.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
losses  have  been  more  than  offset  by  the  gains. 
Yet  for  one  to  try  to  choose  among  these  issues 
without  taking  the  whole  list  would  likely  result 
in  losses  that  would  outweigh  the  gains.  It  is 
only  in  wide  diversification  that  a  protection 
against  loss  is  assured. 

For  the  investment  of  a  smaller  fund  than 
this  $40,000,  the  Investment  Editor  recently 
recommended  fifteen  different  issues  in  four 
different  fields  of  investment  for  the  savings  of 
a  California  business  man.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  predilection  for  any  class  of  security 
expressed  by  the  investor.  He  wanted  a  safe 
investment  with  fair  returns  and  said  he  could 
afford  to  take  some  chances.  The  list  sent 
him  by  way  of  suggestion  included  three  of  the 
better  grade  foreign  government  bonds  brought 
out  in  this  market,  six  of  the  first  line  of  the 
second  grade  railroad  bonds,  five  of  the  best 
public  utility  issues,  particularly  those  in  the 
hydro-electric  field,  and  one  industrial  bond. 
Greater  diversification  and  increased  safety 
could  have  been  secured  by  going  into  other 
fields,  but  these  seemed  at  the  time  to  offer  the 
"chances"  that  this  investor  seemed  to  want. 
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In  order  to  preseni  in  one  place  wise  and  infomud  thought  and  stimulating  counsel, 
month  after  monib,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special  section  in 
the  magajine  and  invited  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  to  contribute  to  it. 
The  magazine  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  cf  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this 
undertaking. 

The  views  expressed  by  each  author  are  bis  alone,  there  being  no  group  responsi- 
bility for  any  <f  the  opinions,  but  no  opinions  will  appear  in  this  section  except  those 
belonging  to  some  individual  of  this  group. — The  Editors. 

THE  BATTLESHIP  AND  THE  AIRPLANE 

By  REAR-ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  S.  SIMS 


CAN  the  battleship  be  defeated 
by  airplanes  that  have  com- 
mand of  the  air?  That  is, 
should  we  build  airplane 
carriers  in  the  future  instead 
of  battleships? 

That  depends  upon  whether  torpedo, 
bomb,  and  gas  attack  by  airplanes  will 


prove  as  effective  as  claimed  by  their  ad- 
vocates.   Briefly,  their  claims  are: 

I.  That  it  has  already  been  shown  by 
actual  experiments  that  airplanes  can 
launch  torpedoes  successfully  against  sur- 
face craft,  particularly  against  a  number 
of  ships  in  column. 

3.    That  planes  can  be  developed  that 
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will  carry  and  launch  the  present  full- 
powered  torpedoes  with  equal  success, 
or  torpedoes  of  even  much  greater  power. 

3.  That  airplanes  can  make  fair  per- 
centages of  hits  with  heavy  explosive 
bombs  dropped  from  such  a  height  that 
the  planes  will  be  practically  immune 
from  the  fire  of  a  vessel's  anti-aircraft 
guns. 

4.  That  these  planes  can  carry  six 
bombs  of  1,000  pounds  each,  and  bombs 
twice  as  heavy  if  necessary. 

5.  That,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  General  Maitrot,  the  French 
have  developed  bombs  of  this  type  that 
weigh  a  ton. 

6.  That  such  bombs,  falling  upon  a 
battleship's  decks  from  a  considerable 
height,  will  penetrate  all  decks  down  to 
the  protective  deck,  and  then  explode 
with  such  force  as  to  destroy  or  put  out 
of  action  any  ship  now  built  or  designed. 

7.  That  such  bombs,  acting  as  a  depth 
charge,  will  sink  or  put  out  of  action  any 
ship  if  they  fall  in  the  water  within  60 
feet  of  her  hull. 

8.  That  planes  can  drop  to  windward 
of  a  battle  fleet  gas  bombs  that  will  en- 
tirely incapacitate  the  ships' crews,  or  even 
destroy  them  if  poison  gas  is  used. 

9.  That  anti-aircraft  guns  are  inef- 
fective against  airplanes  at  a  consider- 
able height.  The  record  during  the 
World  War,  even  with  guns  on  solid  land 
platforms,  was  one  hit  in  every  i  ,000  shots, 
and  the  hits  from  a  sea  platform  would 
necessarily  be  less. 

If  the  claims  of  the  airplane  advocates 
can  be  realized,  it  means  that  any  battle- 
ship operating  within  the  radius  of  planes 
which  are  in  control  of  the  air  will  be  dis- 
abled or  destroyed. 

An  up-to-date  airplane  carrier  is  a  ves- 
sel of  about  35,000  tons,  having  a  speed  of 
35  knots,  a  length  of  800  feet,  and  carries 
eighty  planes  which  can  successfully  be 
launched  from  and  landed  upon  her  flush 
upper  deck. 

A  modem  battleship  displaces  more 
than  40,000  tons,  has  a  spasd  of  about 


25  knots,  heavy  armor,  heavy  turret 
guns,  and  relatively  few  anti-aircraft 
guns. 

The  battleship  has  no  means  of  of- 
fense against  the  airplane  carrier,  because 
the  latter's  speed  enables  her  to  keep  en- 
tirely out  of  range  of  the  powerful  guns — 
at  a  distance  of  100  miles  if  desirable. 

The  carrier's  means  of  offense  against 
the  battleship  are,  as  above  stated,  tor- 
pedoes, bombs,  and  gas,  any  one  of  which 
is  capable  of  disabling  it;  and  the  battle- 
ship's only  means  of  defense  against  the 
torpedo  and  bombing  plane  is  the  almost 
wholly  ineffective  fire  of  her  anti-aircraft 
guns,  while  she  has  no  means  of  defense 
whatever  against  gas  bombs  dropped 
from  planes  at  a  great  height. 

From  the  above,  it  is  clear  that,  if 
the  assumption  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
air  attack  is  approximately  correct,  a 
duel  between  a  battleship  and  a  carrier 
would  inevitably  result  in  the  destruction 
or  disablement  of  the  former,  while  the 
latter,  being  outside  of  gun  range,  would 
be  unharmed,  and  few  if  any  of  her 
planes  would  be  shot  down. 

It  is  clear  that  a  similar  action  between 
a  fleet  of  battleships  and  a  fleet  of  carriers 
would  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  former 
without  damage  to  the  latter.  The 
same  would  be  true  if  each  fleet  was  ac- 
companied by  the  same  number  of  cruis- 
ers, destroyers,  and  submarines,  as  these 
forces,  being  equal,  would  neutralize 
each  other.  The  same  would  also  be  true 
if  one  fleet  had  a  decisive  preponderance 
of  air  forces. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  air  at- 
tack is  so  dangerous  that  our  fleet  could 
not  win  an  action  against  an  enemy 
having  a  considerable  air  force;  that  we 
should  therefore  at  once  build  carriers 
and  develop  our  planes  and  torpedoes 
and  bombs. 

This  means  that  the  only  adequate  de- 
fense against  a  fleet  air  force  is  to  equip 
our  fleet  with  an  effective  air  force  at  least 
equal  in  the  number  of  planes. 

If  this  is  true,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
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if  we  permit  an  enemy  to  equip  her  fleet 
with  an  air  force,  say,  three  times  as  great 
as  ours,  he  will,  at  the  expense  of  one 
third  of  his  planes,  destroy  our  air  force, 
gain  complete  command  of  the  air,  and 
we  will  have  no  adequate  means  of  de- 
fense against  the  remaining  two  thirds  of 
his  airplanes. 

If,  in  turn,  this  is  true,  it  afso  follows 
that  a  nation  that  puts  its  money  into 
airplane  carriers,  instead  of  battleships, 
will  have  a  stronger  fighting  force  than  a 
nation  which  continues  building  many 
battleships  and  only  a  few  carriers. 

To  assume  the  contrary,  is  simply  to 
assume  that  American  mechanical  in- 
genuity and  ability  is  not  equal  to  pro- 
ducing airplanes,  torpedoes,  bombs,  and 
gas  bombs,  that  cannot  duplicate  the 
results  aheady  achieved  or  surpass  them. 

Considering  the  great  superiority  and 
the  continuous  and  rapid  development 
of  these  weapons  abroad,  this  is  mani- 
festly a  very  dangerous  assumption. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  a  fleet  cannot  operate  success- 
fully without  airplane  carriers  at  least 
equal  in  number  of  planes  to  those  of  the 
enemy,  means  that  the  modem  airplane 
carrier  is  a  capital  ship  having  greater 
offensive  power  than  any  battleship  yet 
designed,  or  that  can  be  designed,  be- 
cause the  latter  can  be  successfully  at- 
tacked from  above  her  decks,  where  she 
can  have  only  light  armor,  from  below 
the  water-line  where  no  armor  or  com- 
partmentation  could  keep  out  the  explo- 
sk)n  of  a  torpedo  such  as  can  readily  be 
built  and  launched  by  a  plane;  all  this 
not  to  mention  there  being  no  possibility 
of  defense  against  attack  by  gas. 

The  usual  argument  that  because  the 
danger  to  the  battleship  of  the  torpedo 
boat  of  the  i88o's  was  successfully  met  by 
designing  the  destroyer,  we  shall  there- 
fore find  some  similar  means  of  opposing 
air  attack,  neglects  to  note  that  the  abil- 
ity of  the  larger  (and  consequently  faster 
and  more  powerful)  surface  vessel  to  run 
down  and  destroy  the  smaller  one,  does 


not  apply  in  the  air,  where  the  fighting 
is  not  confined  to  a  level  plane,  because 
it  is  the  smaller  aircraft  that  is  the  more 
efficient  fighter.  That  is,  we  cannot 
oppose  airplanes  by  building  larger  and 
more  powerful  ones,  because  the  superior 
speed  and  climbing  ability  of  the  smaller 
battle  planes  will  always  enable  them  to 
attack  in  any  position  with  reference  to 
the  larger,  slower,  and  more  cumbersome 
planes,  and  easily  bring  them  down  by 
gun-fire  to  which  the  latter  cannot  effec- 
tively reply. 

The  destroyer  would  not  have  been 
able  to  drive  the  small  torpedo  boat 
from  the  sea  if  the  fatter  had  been  able 
to  fly  at  a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour. 

The  torpedo-launching  plane  is  more 
dangerous  to  the  battleship  than  would  be 
a  submarine  having  a  submerged  speed  of 
100  miles  an  hour,  because  the  latter 
would  be  subject  to  attack  by  surface 
craft  carrying  depth  charges,  while  the 
former,  when  in  command  of  the  air,  can 
be  attacked  only  by  anti-aircraft  guns. 

Moreover,  the  planes,  having  a  speed 
at  least  equal  to  3  or  4  times  that  of  any 
surface  vessels,  have  therefore  the  ability 
to  attack  a  fleet  on  any  bearing  before  the* 
fleet  auxiliary  forces  (cruisers,  destroy- 
ers, and  so  forth)  can  be  concentrated  at 
the  point  of  attack  for  such  defense  as 
they  can  exert  with  their  anti-aircraft 
guns. 

Incidentally,  if  we  assume  the  power 
of  air  attack  to  be  as  above  indicated,  it 
means  that  these  new  weapons  add 
greatly  to  the  power  of  defense  against 
an  enemy  from  overseas,  and  this  because 
the  number  of  planes  operating  against 
the  fleet  from  shore  stations  would  be 
very  much  greater  than  the  number 
that  could  be  brought  against  us  on  war 
vessels. 

In  all  that  has  been  indicated  above,  as 
to  the  power  of  air  attack  upon  an  en- 
emy's fleet,  it  is  of  course  assumed  that 
such  attacks  can  reach  their  maximum 
efficiency  only  if  carried  out  by  naval 
officer  air  pilots,  belonging  to  the  fleet 
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and  continuously  trained  by  the  respon- 
sible commander-in-chief,  in  conformity 
with  his  established  doctrines  of  attack 
and  defense.    It  is  for  this  fundamental 


reason  that  the  Navy  is,  and  must  al- 
ways be,  firmly  opposed  to  trusting  the 
air  tactics  of  its  fleet  to  the  pUots  of  a 
united  service. 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF.  INDUSTRY 

By  CASPER  S.  YOST 


IN  1884  Congress  created  a  Bureau  of 
Labor,  an  outgrowth  of  various  state 
labor  bureaus,  the  first  of  which  was 
established  by  Massachusetts  in  1869. 
The  primary  duty  of  all  of  these  was 
the  collection  of  statistics  bearing  upon 
the    interests   of   labor.    The   national 
bureau  was  placed  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  where  it  remained  unril 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
>vas  created  in  1903.    Ten  years  later 
this  department  was  divided,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  a  Department  of 
Labor  being  established.    The  act  creat- 
ing the  Department  of  Labor  was  signed 
by  President  Taft  on  the  last  day  of  his 
term.    He  had  some  objections  to  it  tor 
.administrative    reasons,    but    was    not 
opposed  to  the  purpose  of  it,  which  was, 
as  declared  in  the  act,  "to  foster,  promote, 
and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve 
their  working  conditions,  and  to  advance 
their  opportunities   for  profitable   em- 
ployment."   When  President  Wilson  was 
inaugurated  he  found  this  new  Cabinet 
office  waiting  to  be  filled,  and  he  ap- 
pointed William  B.  Wilson,  at  that  time 
a  member  of  Congress  but  previously  an 
officer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  as  Secretary  of  Labor.    Mr. 
Wilson  served  through  both  terms  of 
President  Wilson's  Administration. 

With  the  intent  of  the  act,  as  expressed 
in  its  text,  there  can  be  no  quarrel. 
"To  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the 
welfare  of  the  wage-earners  of  the 
United  States,  to  improve  their  working 
conditions,   and   to  advance   their  op- 


portunities for  profitable  employment," 
are  laudable  purposes,  and  a  proper  func- 
tion of  an  enlightened  government.    To 
what  extent  these  purposes  have  been  ful- 
filled by  the  Department  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Secretary  Wilson  it  is  not  my 
present  task  to  inquire.     But,  without 
regard  to  the  personality  or  acts  of  the 
Secretary  there  are  some  objecti6ns  to  the 
operation  of  the   Department  that  are 
inherent   in   its  organization.     Being  a 
department  for  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  labor  it  is,  almost  of  necessity, 
a  partisan  of  labor,  and  in  particular  a 
partisan  of  organized  labor,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  but  a  small  proportion 
of  all  labor.    The  mere  fact  of  organiza- 
tion  greatly  facilitates   those   inquiries 
which  are  a  part  of  the  work  for  which  the 
department  was  created,  enabling  it  to 
secure  statistical  information,  not  easy, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  possible,  to  obtain  from 
unorganized  labor.    Moreover,  organized 
labor  having  its  representatives  whose 
expenses,  at  least,  are  paid,  can  be  and 
is  in  constant  contact  and  cooperation 
■  with  the  Department,  leading  to  the  very 
general  impression  that  it  is  in  effect, 
as  so  far  conducted,  a  department  of  the 
American    Federation   of   Labor   rather 
than  a  department  of  the  United  States 
Government.    The  tendency  of  the  De- 
partment as  now  constituted  is  to  make 
it  an  agency  of  organized  labor,  and,  at 
least  by  implication,   in  opposition  to 
the  interests  of  the  employers. 

The  welfare  of  labor  is  inseparable 
from  the  welfare  of  industry.  Labor  is 
not  all  of  industry,  but  is  only  one  of  the 
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two  elements  without  which  industry 
cannot  exist,  and  each  is  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  the  other.  To  create  a  de- 
partment for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  one  element  without  regard  to, 
or  in  antagonism  to,  the  interests  of  the 
other,  is  not  helpful  to  the  advancement 
of  industry,  and  therefore  in  the  long  run 
is  hurtful  to  labor,  for  labor  can  progress 
only  in  relation  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  industry  as  a  whole.  The 
fundamental  interests  of  employers  and 
employees  are  identical,  and  the  proper 
interest  of  one  cannot  be  injured  without 
reflex  injury  to  the  other.  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  the  interest  of  one 
be  helped  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
without  ultimate  injury  to  both.  There 
is  nothing  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  United  States  as 
harmonious  relations  between  employers 
and  employees.  The  Department  of 
Labor  as  now  constituted  exercises  no 
influence  for  the  establishment  of  such 
relations,  for  from  its  very  nature  it  be- 
comes a  partisan  of  one  element  in 
opposition  to  the  other.  The  employing 
interest  gets  no  encouragement  or  help 
from  it,  and  in  consequence  its  operations 
are  viewed  with  suspicion,  if  not  with 
antagonism,  by  that  interest.  It  does 
seem  that  its  scope  might  be  broadened, 
with  advantage  to  labor,  and  to  all  in- 
dustry, by  making  it  a  Department  of 
Industry,  or  of  Industrial  Relations. 
Without  modifying  in  any  degree  the 
purpose  expressed  in  its  present  act  of 
creation,  it  could  be  extended  to  promote 
and  develop  the  welfare  of  industry  in  the 
United  States,  by  using  its  powers,  fairly 
and  impartially,  to  encourage  friendly 
cooperation  between  the  two  elements  of 
industry  for  the  advancement  of  both. 
A  great  many  of  the  conflicts  in  industry 


grow  out  of  misunderstanding,  which 
could  be  avoided  if  an  authoritative 
and  unbiased  governmental  agency  could, 
upon  proper  application,  ascertain  the 
facts  in  the  situation  and  present  them 
to  the  parties  concerned,  or,  if  necessary, 
to  the  public.  The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
under  the  law  as  it  is,  is  empowered  to  act 
as  mediator  and  to  appoint  conunissioners 
of  conciliation  in  labor  disputes  when- 
ever in  his  judgment  the  interests  of 
industrial  peace  may  require  it  to  be 
done,  but  the  nature  of  his  office  makes 
him  a  partisan  of  labor  and  therefore  an 
object  of  mistrust  by  the  employing  in- 
terest. But  if  he  were  a  Secretary  of 
Industry,  his  duty  would  be  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  industry,  which  would 
mean  the  welfare  of  both  wage-earners 
and  wage-payers,  and  in  promoting  both 
would  best  promote  each,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  would  l)e  promoting  the 
public  welfare,  which  is  the  primary 
object  of  all  good  government. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact 
that  employers  and  employees  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
industry.  Labor  demands  which  cripple 
industry  inevitably  react  upon  the  lab- 
orer. On  the  other  hand,  the  employers 
interest  is  best  promoted  by  the  pro- 
ductiveness and  economy  that  comes  from 
an  appreciated  and  appreciative  force  of 
wage-earners.  A  Department  of  In- 
dustry, serving  both,  could  do  much  to 
bring  the  two  elements  closer  together, 
to  create  better  understandings  and 
friendlier  relations  without  mischievous 
interference  with  individual  effort.  There 
could  be  no  greater  service  to  labor  than 
this,  and  it  would  be  a  service  that  would, 
if  fairly  given,  command  the  confidence  of 
the  employing  interest,  and  vastly  enlarge 
the  influence  of  the  Department. 


THE  STUPENDOUS  POSSIBILITIES 

OF  THE  ATOM 

Great  Things  Accomplished  by  Radioactivity  and 
What  Science  Promises  for  the  Uses  of  Civilization 

By  FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


IT  IS  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  whole 
course  of  human  life  in  the  future  depends 
largely  upon  the  development  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  atom.  Recently  the  press 
of  the  world  has  been  filled  with  news 
about  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  make  Germany 
pay  the  debt  fixed  on  her  by  the  Reparations 
Commission.  If  some  German  scientist  should 
happen  to  discover  a  way  artificially  to  break 
up  an  atom,  and  if  this  new-found  power  were 
to  be  employed  by  the  Teutons  to  destroy 
their  conquerors,  there  would  be  a  new  set  of 
victors  and  a  new  treaty  to  fulfill.  Although 
such  a  development  is  hardly  probable,  it  is 
possible,  and  this  forcibly  calls  attention  to 
the  political  and  economic  uncertainties  that 
surround  us  due  to  the  marvelous  advances  of 
science. 

It  has  always  been  our  habit  to  view  political 
and  religious  changes  as  matters  of  greatest 
moment.  But  these  are  of  small  consequence 
compared  with  the  vital  revolutions  in  our 
mode  of  living  caused  by  new  technical 
knowledge.  Science  is  the  master  of  law  and 
is  the  true  agent  of  social  change.  Only 
a  couple  of  centuries  ago  men  froze  on  sites 
where  coal-mines  are  now  operated.  Life- 
giving  energy  lay  directly  underfoot,  but  it 
was  render^  useless  through  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  likely  that  succeeding  generations 
will  look  back  with  pity  upon  us  for  a  similar 
display  of  ignorance  concerning  the  multitude 
of  useful  and  valuable  forces  which  were  all 
about  us. 

As  time  is  now  measured,  it  is  not  a  long  in- 
terval from  the  day  of  our  primitive  forefathers 
who  St  ruck  a  spark  to  kindle  a  fire  to  the  present 
era  of  comparative  comfort,  when  we  may 
Supply  ourselves  with  heat  and  light  by  merely 
turning  a  switch  while  lying  in  bed.  From 
the  beginning  of  time  human  minds  have  ques- 
tioned the  origin  of  energy  pouring  out  from 
the  sun  and  stars.    Now  we  are  far  more  curi- 


ous concerning  the  nature  of  the  energy  that  is 
being  emitted  by  the  atoms  of  certain  elements, 
particularly  radium.  The  stars  are  far  off, 
but  radium  and  other  elements  are  close  at 
hand,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  our  interest 
should  increase  with  our  nearness  to  the  marvel. 

Modem  chemistry  has  been  reared  on  the 
theory  we  have  built  up  concerning  atoms. 
The  idea  that  the  objects  we  see  around  us 
every  day  are  aggregates  of  exceedingly  small 
indivisible  particles  is  older  than  science  itself. 
Such  a  belief  was  expressed  by  a  great  Phoeni- 
cian philosopher  eleven  hundred  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  His 
views  were  developed  by  the  Greeks,  but  were 
forgotten  after  the  destruction  of  Rome  and 
were  not  again  brought  to  light  until  the 
middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Boyle 
used  the  same  hypothesis  in  his  explanation 
of  chemical  phenomena  and  Newton  applied 
the  same  theory  in  his  explanation  of  Boyle's 
law.  Dalton  obtained  the  idea  from  Newton 
and  in  1803  discovered  a  way  to  determine 
the  relative  weight  of  atoms. 

But  the  greatest  advance  in  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  atom  and  its  possibilities  has 
come  within  recent  years.  The  ancients  were 
quite  sure  that  matter  was  made  up  of  atoms, 
but  they  could  not  prove  their  theory.  To-day 
we  are  able  to  count  atoms  and  determine 
their  size  and  motions.  The  discovery  of  the 
X-ray  and  the  powers  of  radium  have  enabled 
us  materially  to  increase  our  understanding 
of  the  subject.  While  we  are  yet  unable  to 
break  up  an  atom  into  its  component  parts, 
we  do  know  that  nature  performs  such  a  feat, 
for  the  radium  element  is  so  broken  up  by 
natural  forces  and  this  gives  us  the  so-called 
radioactivity.  As  a  consequence  we  no  longer 
view  the  atom  as  a  simple,  indivisible  structure. 

An  atom  is  about  as  big  compared  to  a  base- 
ball as  the  base-ball  is  when  compared  to  the 
earth.    Each   atom   consists   of  particles   of 
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positive  and  negative  electricity.  The  centre 
of  the  atom  is  known  as  the  nucleus  and  con- 
tains all  of  the  positive  electricity.  The  nega- 
tive electricity  exists  in  the  form  of  electrons 
which  arrange  themselves  in  space  about  the 
nucleus  and  revolve  in  a  fixed  system  around 
or  about  it.  Although  the  atom  as  a  whole  is 
very  small,  the  electrons  are  far  more  minute. 
If  we  were  to  enlarge  an  atom  until  it  had  a 
diameter  of  one  mile,  the  electrons  would  be 
about  five  feet  in  diameter  while  the  nucleus 
at  the  centre  would  be  no  larger  than  a  walnut. 
In  other  words,  each  atom  may  be  considered 
more  or  less  as  a  little  solar  system  all  by  itself, 
and  this  new  conception  of  the  atom  is  enabling 
scientists  to  work  along  lines  of  new  knowledge 
with  far  greater  hope  of  success. 

While  the  electrons  in  all  atoms  are  alike, 
each  one  of  the  ninety-two  elements,  which  we 
believe  constitute  all  matter,  has  its  own  par- 
ticular type  of  nucleus.  These  nuclei  differ 
from  one  another  only  in  the  amount  of  positive 
electricity  they  contain.  Thus  for  the  simplest 
element,  hydrogen,  the  nucleus  has  a  unit 
positive  charge  which  is  able  to  neutralize 
the  charge  of  a  single  electron.  Therefore  a 
hydrogen  atom  consists  merely  of  the  nucleus 
or  core  and  one  electron.  The  next  element, 
helium,  has  a  nucleus  with  a  double  positive 
charge,  and  consequently  this  element  contains 
two  electrons.  In  like  manner  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  carbon  atom  contains 
six  electrons;  oxygen,  eight;  aluminum,  thir- 
teen; sulphur,  sixteen;  iron,  twenty-six;  copper, 
twenty-nine;  silver,  forty-seven;  gold,  seventy- 
nine;  mercury,  eighty;  lead,  ei^ty-two;  bis- 
muth, eighty-three;  radium,  eighty-eight;  thor- 
ium, ninety;  and  uranium,  ninety-two. 

So  much  for  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
atomic  theory.  The  questions  arise:  What 
does  this  mean  to  us  in  our  lives  to-day?  What 
are  the  future  possibilities  of  scientific  develop- 
ments along  this  same  line,  and  what  effect 
will  these  advances  have  on  civilization? 

Life  is  a  variety  of  motions  and  motion  is 
energy.  If  the  moving  things  are  large  enough 
to  see,  we  call  their  movement  mechanical 
energy.  If  the  particles  in  motion  are  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  even  through  a  microscope, 
we  call  their  movement  heat  energy.  When 
the  particles  are  not  matter  at  all,  but  electrons, 
we  call  their  energy  electrical  energy.  The 
farther  we  go,  the  more  it  appears  that  the 
basis  of  all  life  is  electricity.  Some  day  we 
may  know  just  what  electricity  is. 


The  first  real  step  forward  in  the  utilization 
of  the  mysterious  energy  of  the  atom  was 
the  invention  of  a  practical  X-ray  machine. 
The  X-rays  are  identical  with  light  and  electric 
waves,  except  that  their  wave-lengths  are 
very  much  less  than  the  shortest  of  light  waves. 
Our  present  X-ray  practice  is  extremely 
wasteful,  for  not  more  than  tV  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  energy  delivered  in  an  X-ray  tube 
leaves  the  tube  as  X-rays,  the  remainder  of  the 
energy  being  transformed  mainly  into  heat. 

MADAME   curie's   DISCOVERY 

ANOTHER  development  closely  related 
L  to  the  X-ray,  and  of  even  greater  in- 
terest to  students  of  science,  is  radioactivity. 
The  famous  discoverer  of  radium,  Mme.  Marie 
Curie,  is  expected  to  visit  the  United  States 
this  month.  The  story  of  her  wonderful 
achievements  in  science  unfolds  a  tale  of 
zealous  research,  self-sacrifice,  and  persistence 
unique  in  history.  When  but  a  girl,  Mme. 
Curie  entered  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
she  did  brilliant  work  as  a  student  in  chemistry. 
Prof.  Becquerel,  who  had  devoted  much  time 
to  investigating  the  X-ray,  accidentally  dis- 
covered the  property  of  radioactivity  in  1896. 
His  experiments  led  to  the  development  of  the 
fact  that  the  salts  of  uranium  possessed  the 
property  of  converting  the  molecules  of  gases 
into  charged  particles.  Mme.  Curie,  one  of 
Prof.  Becquerel's  students,  was  invited  to 
assist  in  the  problem  of  uranium  research, 
to  see  if  that  metal,  after  exposure  to  sunlight, 
would  shine  when  brought  into  a  dark  room, 
and  if  it  did,  would  that  light  act  like  the  newly 
discovered  X-ray. 

An  experiment  was  prepared  with  a  photo- 
graphic plate  enclosed  in  a  black  envelope, 
on  which  a  piece  of  uranium  was  laid.  While 
waiting  for  a  sunny  day,  this  was  placed  in  a 
dark  drawer.  Two  weeks  later  it  was  de- 
cided to  test  the  freshness  of  the  plate  by 
developing  it,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  a 
dark  spot  appeared  on  it,  beneath  where  the 
mineral  had  rested.  This  was  proof  conclusive 
that  some  unsuspected  rays  had  passed  through 
the  black  paper,  and  after  delicate  tests  had 
been  made,  it  was  shown  beyond  doubt  that 
the  new  and  unsuspected  rays  were  really 
electrical. 

Mme.  Curie  took  up  the  pursuit  and  found 
that  radioactivity  is  an  atomic  property; 
that  thorium  acted  like  uranium;  that  pitch- 
blende carrying  a  given  weight  of  uranium 
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had  approximately  four  times  greater  activity 
than  any  pure  uranium  salt  containing  the 
same  weight  of  uranium.  This  latter  dis- 
closure caused  her  to  conclude  that  pitch- 
blende contained  another  element  that  was  also 
radioactive,  and  she  proceeded  to  prove  this 
conclusion. 

The  pitchblende  was  dissolved,  and  the 
various  elements  in  it  were  precipitated  and 
tested  for  radioactivity.  The  principal  activ- 
ity was  found  to  be  concentrated  in  the  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium  group.  After  the 
calcium  and  strontium  had  been  eliminated 
the  barium  that  remained  still  showed  strong 
activity.  This  caused  Mme.  Curie  to  investi- 
gate further,  and  the  element  radium  was 
eventually  separated  out  by  the  fractional 
crystallization  of  its  salts  from  the  correspond- 
ing barium  salts.  Radium  gives  off  three  types 
of  rays — called  the  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma. 
The  alpha  rays  travel  with  a  velocity  of  about 
20,000  miles  a  second;  the  beta  rays  are  ejected 
with  a  velocity  of  more  than  100,000  miles  a 
second;  while  the  gamma  rays  travel  with  the 
speed  of  light.  The  alpha  is  stopped  by  an 
ordinary  sheet  of  notepaper;  the  beta  ray 
will  penetrate  a  piece  of  glass;  while  the  gamma 
ray  is  practically  identical  with  the  X-ray, 
only  being  more  penetrating. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  RADIUM 

IN  1898,  Mme.  Curie  announced  to  the  world 
the  discovery  of  the  new  element — radium. 
Speed  tests  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  new  metal  gives  out  heat  continuously. 
Miners  throughout  the  world  started  to  search 
for  this  wonderful  metal,  which,  weight  for 
weight,  is  worth  150,000  times  as  much  as 
gold.  Radium  is  now  obtained  chiefly  from 
camotite,  though  a  small  amount  is  derived 
from  pitchblende.  Practically  all  of  the 
world's  radium  until  about  nine  years  ago, 
came  from  deposits  in  Portugal.  The  first 
important  radium  operations  in  the  United 
States  did  not  commence  until  191 2,  though 
a  small  plant  designed  to  recover  uranium 
from  camotite  ore  was  erected  in  Colorado 
in  1900.  This  venture,  however,  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Practice  has  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to 
handle  and  treat  something  like  1,000,000 
pounds  of  ore  in  order  to  recover  a  gram  of 
radium.  One  ton  of  ore  wilb  seldom  deliver 
more  than  six  or  seven  milligrams  of  the  radium 
element,  or  an  amount  of  radium  no  larger 


than  the  size  of  a  pinhead.  One  authority 
figures  that  including  coal,  water,  and  chemi- 
cals, the  producers  must  handle  more  than 
50,000  tons  of  raw  material  to  produce  an 
ounce  of  the  precious  radium  metal.  No 
such  effort  has  ever  before  been  required  to 
produce  a  spoonful  of  any  single  element. 

The  medical  fraternity  of  the  world  has  come 
to  accept  radium  as  a  beneficial  treatment  for 
cancer.  Permanent  cures  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  practically  every  large  city  has  at 
least  one  hospital  that  is  supplied  with  a  small 
quantity  of  radium.  In  actual  practice  the 
surgeon  generally  uses  a  minimum  of  50  milli- 
grams of  the  powerful  substance,  and  even 
this  quantity,  which  is  no  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  match,  costs  him  |6,ooo. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  radium  metal  is 
shaped  into  a  tiny  rod  no  larger  than  a  small 
piece  of  the  lead  in  a  pencil.  This  is  encased 
in  a  glass  capsule  and  hermetically  sealed; 
next  the  whole  tube  is  placed  in  a  silver  casing, 
open  at  one  end;  and  finally  the. silver  tube 
with  its  precious  contents  is  inserted  in  a 
strong  cylindrical  holder  made  of  brass. 
The  rays  of  the  radium  are  directed  upon  the 
diseased  human  tissue  through  a  screen  of 
rubber,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
rays  act  only  upon  the  diseased  flesh,  leaving 
the  healthy  tissues  unaffected.  The  rays  of 
this  small  piece  of  radium  will  penetrate  lead 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  two  inches,  and  the 
metal  must  be  handled  carefully  with  silver 
forceps.  If  the  surgeon's  fingers  should  come 
in  contact  with  the  radium,  a  serious  bum 
would  result. 

radium's  aid  to  medione    . 

THERE  has  been  much  discussion  of  late 
conceming  the  real  value  of  radium  as  an 
aid  in  medicine.  A  careful  survey  throughout 
the  country  shows  a  list  of  successful  treat- 
ments which  is  quite  convincing.  Dr.  W.  J. 
Mayo  uses  radium  extensively  in  his  famous 
institution  in  Minnesota.  He  says:  "By 
properly  combining  radiotherapy  with  sur- 
gery, we  can  increase  operability,  lower  mortal- 
ity, and  increase  the  percentage  of  cures." 
Dr.  Joseph  Ransohoff,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
favorable  to  the  use  of  radium  treatment 
of  cancer  of  the  utems  in  certain  cases,  because 
the  *'  radium  can  be  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  cervix,  where  it  can  exert  its  direct 
influence."  Recent  practice  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  application  of  radium  to  the 
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eye  is  hannless,  and  as  a  consequence  this 
agent  is  particularly  useful  in  treating  a  cata- 
ract of  the  eye.  Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  of  New  York, 
senior  surgeon  of  one  of  the  great  hospitals 
of  that  dty,  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first  doctor  in  America,  to  use  radium. 

THE  OWNERS  OF  RADIUM 

DR.  HOWARD  A.  KELLY,  of  Baltimore, 
has  more  radium  than  any  other  one 
medical  man  in  this  country,  perhaps  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Kelly  has  been  using  radium  in  his 
practice  for  twelve  years.  His  cures  include 
patients  who  had  swollen  masses  of  glands 
on  the  sides  of  their  necks;  cancer  of  the  thy- 
roid; cancer  of  the  cervix;  fibroid  tumors  and 
sarcoma  of  the  chest.  Declares  Dr.  Kelly: 
"Radium  is  working  its  marvels  every  day 
and  assuming  its  established  place  in  medicine. 
The  most  brilliant  successes  of  radium  are 
scored  in  those  fields  in  which  a  more  aggres- 
sive surgical  treatment  is  also  usually  success- 
ful. But  where  some  serious  complicating  ail- 
ment, such  as  heart  disease,  tuberculosis, 
B  right's  disease,  or  an  extreme  anemia,  con- 
tra-indicates  anaesthesia  or  any  procedure 
which  will  tax  the  patient's  vital  resources, 
radium  steps  in  and  does  its  work  quietly, 
imperceptibly,  and,  indeed,  without  the  slight- 
est risk  to  life." 

Drs.  John  G.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  C.  Jeff 
Miller,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Albert  J.  Ochsner, 
of  Chicago,  are  other  famous  surgeons  who 
are  using  radium  continuously.  Out  in  San 
Frandsco  are  Drs.  Walter  S.  Franklin  and 
Frederick  C.  Cordes,  who  have  used  radium 
successfully  in  treating  serious  affections  of 
the  eye.  There  is  no  doubt  that  radium  has 
a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  medicine,  the  real 
value  of  which  can  be  estimated  only  after 
painstaking  collective  studies.  It  has  no 
field  absolutely  to  itself,  but  is  merely  a  thera- 
peutic agent  which  should  beused  in  common 
with  other  well  established  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Experience  has  shown  that  it  increases 
the  permanent  results  obtained  by  surgery; 
it  converts  inoperable  into  operable  cases, 
and  last  but  not  least,  it  materially  relieves  the 
suffering  of  the  hopeless  victims  of  disease. 

Just  as  Mme.  Curie  gave  the  world  radium 
through  her  brilliant  work  in  chemistry,  the 
late  Joseph  M.  Flannery,  of  Pittsburgh,  gave 
the  United  States  its  substantial  lead  in  the 
production  of  radium  metal.  Some  years 
ago,   Mr.   Flannery   obtained    control   of   a 


specially  designed  stay-bolt  for  locomotives.  He 
didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  find  a  satisfactory 
steel  from  which  to  make  these  bolts.  He 
started  to  investigate  the  steel  in  the  famous 
Damascus  swords.  An  analysis  showed  that 
these  swords  contained  a  trace  of  vanadium, 
and  Mr.  Flannery  started  a  search  of  the  world 
for  a  supply  of  vanadium.  While  in  London 
he  heard  of  a  deposit  high  up  in  the  Andes 
Mountains  in  Peru.  Returning  to  Pittsburgh, 
he  got  together  all  of  the  money  he  had — 
twenty  thousand  dollars — converted  his  money 
into  gold  coin,  and  with  his  little  fortune  care- 
fully packed  in  an  old  carpet  bag,  he  went 
to  the  home  of  the  mine  owner  in  Peru  and 
dumped  the  whole  glittering  mass  upon  this 
man's  office  table. 

Without  an  unnecessary  word,  the  young 
Pittsburgher  reached  for  a  rule  and  divided 
the  pile  of  coin  into  what  seemed  two  equal 
parts.  "That  half  for  your  mine,"  he  said, 
"  and  this  half  to  improve  and  work  the  mine — 
and  a  good  job  for  you  at  a  big  salary  to  run 
it  for  our  company."  The  psychological  effect 
of  the  gold  on  the  table  was  so  irresistible, 
just  as  Mr.  Flannery  surmised  it  would  be, 
that  the  Peruvian  was  won.  The  deal  was 
closed  then  and  there,  and  Flannery  returned 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  slowly  but 
surely  convinced  engineers  of  the  superiority  of 
vanadium  steel. 

In  1909,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Flannery  was  afflicted 
with  cancer,  and  the  brother,  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  cure,  again  went  to  Europe.  He  learned 
that  radium  alone  might  help  her,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  radium  in 
Europe  to  serve  his  purpose.  He  returned  to 
America  determined  to  make  his  own  radium 
in  this  country.  The  field  was  absolutely 
new.  Experts  were  only  familiar  with  work 
on  high-grade  ores — ores  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  uranium.  The  ores  which  Mr. 
Flannery  got  control  of  in  Colorado  were  of 
such  low  grade  that  hundreds  of  tons  were  neces- 
sary to  yield  a  single  gram  of  radium  metal 
under  treatment. 

Mr.  Flannery  started  to  devise  a  method  of 
his  own.  In  the  face  of  the  pleas  of  his 
bankers,  who  believed  he  was  making  a  foolish 
move,  he  withdrew  from  his  vanadium  inter- 
ests. Getting  together  a  small  staff  of  engi- 
neers and  chemists,  he  worked  away  quietly 
for  fourteen  months.  In  1913  he  obtained  the 
first  radium  made  in  this  country.  That 
year  he  produced  2.1  grams  of  the  radium 
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element.  In  the  five  years  that  followed,  his 
company's  total  output  of  radium  was  one 
ounce.  However,  this  production  was  the 
most  notable  in  the  world,  and  amounted  to 
more  than  one  third  of  the  world's  estimated 
stock  of  high-purity  radium.  The  company 
which  Mr.  Flannery  established  is  now  produc- 
ing about  fourteen  grams  each  year,  which 
is  said  to  be  double  or  triple  the  total  pro- 
duction of  all  the  other  radium-producing 
companies  in  the  world. 

LUMINOUS  DIALS 

IN  ADDITI  ION  to  its  use  in  medicine  radium, 
like  the  X-ray,  is  rapidly  entering  into  our 
industrial  life.  One  common  use  of  radium 
is  for  making  luminous  dials  on  watches  and 
clocks.  An  examination  of  one  of  these  radium 
dials  through  a  powerful  magnifying  glass 
furnishes  a  sight  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
The  luminous  material  is  seething  with  tiny 
flashes  of  light,  caused  by  the  explosions  of 
radium  atoms.  As  each  atom  explodes,  a 
particle  flies  from  it  as  a  projectile  from  a  gun. 
While  it  is  impossible  actually  to  see  one  of 
these  particles,  scientific  investigation  has 
shown  that  when  one  of  these  particles  is  sud- 
denly stopped  by  striking  a  crystal  of  zinc 
sulphide,  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  make  a  flash 
of  light  the  eye  can  see,  and  it  is  these  flashes 
that  are  seen  under  the  magnifying  glass. 
They  occur  at  the  rate  of  200,000  a  second, 
and  their  combined  light  produces  a  glow  that 
may  easily  be  seen  without  a  lens. 

The  more  radium  there  is  in  the  luminous 
material  placed  on  the  dial,  the  more  flashes 
there  will  be  and  the  brighter  the  dial.  But 
every  flash  means  a  blow  upon  a  crystal  of 
zinc  sulphide,  and  these  crystals  cannot  stand 
these  blows  indefinitely.  When  the  zinc  finally 
fails,  there  are  no  more  flashes,  and  the  dial 
loses  its  glow.  But  the  radium  is  still  going 
good,  for  only  -^  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  radium 
is  lost  in  a  year.  Experience  has  shown  that 
if  the  amount  of  radium  in  the  luminous 
material  is  so  reduced  that  only  200,000  ex- 
plosions occur  each  second,  the  zinc  crystals 
will  stand  up  under  the  bombardment  for 
five  years,  which  means  that  the  dial  of  the 
watch  or  clock  will  be  brilliant  in  the  dark  for 
that  length  of  time. 

The  i^le  of  radium  in  industry  as  an  agent 
of  safety  may  be  less  spectacular,  but  it  is 
no  less  important  than  the  part  it  plays  as  a 
therapeutic    agent.    Accidents    in    factories. 


mines,  offices,  and  homes  are  being  reduced 
in  number  through  the  use  of  radium-luminous 
material.  This  so-called  radium  paint  is  used 
on  power-line  switches,  where  fumbling  by  an 
operator  might  mean  electrocution.  The  de- 
pendability of  high-pressure  gages  is  being 
materially  increased  through  making  them  safe 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  luminous  material.  Many  electric 
switches  are  located  in  places  which  are  un- 
lighted.  A  dab  of  radium  paint  on  the  bottom 
of  such  a  switch  renders  it  easy  to  locate  quickly 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  Radium  luminous 
material  is  also  placed  on  fire  extinguishers, 
emergency  call  bells,  poison  bottles,  combina- 
tion dials  on  safes,  bolts  under  machines  not 
easily  accessible,  compass  dials  and  steering 
wheels  on  ships,  gages  and  dials  on  automobiles, 
and  telephones  located  in  dark  places. 

WHAT  MAY  DEVELOP 

WHILE  all  of  these  uses  for  radium  indicate 
the  widening  field  of  this  remarkable 
new  metal,  the  really  important  aspect  cl 
the  radium  problem  is  the  possibility  that 
further  research  with  this  element  will  lead 
eventually  to  a  solution  of  the  vital  questions 
concerning  the  nature  of  radk)activity  and  the 
phenomena  of  transmutation.  Down  through 
the  ages,  human  minds  have  devoted  earnest 
thought  to  the  development  of  a  method  for 
producing  gold  or  some  other  precious  metal 
from  more  common  elements.  Right  here  it 
may  be  stated  that  if  we  ever  discover  the 
secret  of  transmutation,  it  is  certain  that  the 
last  thing  we  would  want  to  do  would  be  to 
turn  lead,  mercury,  or  any  other  element  into 
gold  purely  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold. 
The  energy  that  would  be  liberated  and  made 
available  through  gaining  control  of  chemical 
changes  in  the  atom  would  have  a  far  greater 
worth  and  a  higher  importance  than  the  gold 
itself.  Such  energy  could  be  used  for  combus- 
tion purposes,  and  if  so  employed,  it  would  pay 
to  take  gold  itself,  even  at  its  present  value, 
and  transmute  it  into  silver  or  some  base 
metal  located  farther  down  the  periodic  scale. 
Radium  has  the  greatest  power  of  all 
discovered  sources  of  energy.  If  one  ton  of 
it  could  be  harnessed  to  a  ship  equipped 
with  1 500-horse-power  engines,  the  v^sd 
would  be  propell^  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots 
an  hour  for  thirty  years.  The  great  thing 
about  radium  is  that  every  gram  that  is  added 
to  what  we  already  have  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
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permanent  addition.  It  requires  something 
like  1600  years  for  the  metal  to  lose  one  half 
of  its  potency.  Then,  after  a  second  period  of 
1600  years,  we  still  have  one  quarter  of  the 
radium  energy  we  started  with.  At  the  end 
of  about  20,000  years  the  original  volume  of 
radium  will  have  ceased  giving  off  emanations, 
and  will  have  changed  into  common  lead.  If 
we  could  find  a  way  to  get  a  gram  of  radium 
to  discharge  in  one  minute  all  the  energy  it 
will  eventually  discharge  in  20,000  years, 
there  would  be  sufficient  power  in  this  one 
gram  to  raise  out  of  the  water  all  of  the  dread- 
naughts  in  all  of  the  navies  of  the  world.  A 
half-dozen  grams  of  radium  carried  in  a  glass 
tube  in  a  man's  pocket  would  kill  this  in- 
dividual in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  by 
destroying  his  tissues  and  bones. 

TREMENDOUS  POWER  AND  VALUE 

IN  ONE  year,  a  unit  weight  of  radium  evolves 
about  1 50  times  as  much  energy  as  would  be 
evolved  in  the  complete  combustion  of  the 
same  weight  of  coal.  The  great  potentiality 
of  the  situation  lies  in  the  possibility  that  some- 
one will  discover  how  to  extract  the  energy 
wl)ich  now  oozes  out  so  slowly  from  radioactive 
materials,  in  as  short  a  time  as  he  pleases. 
When  we  find  a  way  to  make  radium  expend 
its  energy  at  any  predetermined  rate  of  speed, 
it  means  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  other  elements.  As  one  authority 
points  out,  if  a  gram  of  iron  could  be  made  to 
discharge  the  energy  of  its  atoms  in  one  minute, 
the  power  obtained  would  be  equal  to  fifty 
tons  of  dynamite.  A  gram  of  radium  in  com- 
pletely disintegrating  into  a  small  mass  of 
lead  actually  yields  300,000  times  as  much 
heat  energy  as  does  the  burning  of  a  gram  of 
coal.  Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  we  are 
compelled  to  be  content  with  the  spontaneous 
liberation  of  energy  from  the  small  amount  of 
radium  we  have,  and  this  energy  or  power  is 
released  so  slowly  that  it  is  of  no  practical  use 
to  us  except  in  medicine,  where  it  is  employed 
to  bombard  diseased  tissues  in  the  human 
body. 

Although  the  three  ounces  of  radium  now 
available  in  the  world  are  worth  more  than 
three  million  dollars  because  of  the  curative 
properties  of  the  element,  the  real  value  of 
the  mysterious  metal  lies  rather  in  its  use 
as  a  rare  and  promising  material  for  experi- 


ment. Radium  is  the  key  to  the  unknown 
in  science.  Nothing  man  can  conceive  or 
imagine  would  be  of  greater  importance  to 
humanity  than  the  discovery  of  a  practical 
method  to  liberate  the  energy  contained  within 
atoms  of  the  elements.  The  first  step  will  be 
artificially  to  disintegrate  heavier  elements 
into  higher  ones.  There  is  already  strong 
evidence  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  hydrogen 
through  breaking  down  several  heavier  ele- 
ments. One  experimenter  secured  hydrogen 
and  helium  from  an  aluminum  electrode  by  using 
a  high  potential  electrical  discharge  in  a 
vacuum  tube. 

SOURCES  OF  NEW  ENERGY 

AT  PRESENT  we  know  of  but  three  pos- 
J\  sible  sources  of  new  energy — solar  energy, 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  and  atomic 
disintegration.  The  last  mentioned  source 
of  energy  is  just  now  attracting  greatest  at- 
tention. We  know  that*  the  atoms  of  radium 
are  in  constant  process  of  breaking  up.  We 
know  that  this  disintegration  liberates  energy, 
for  it  has  been  proved  that  the  temperature 
of  the  air  surrounding  a  piece  of  radium  is 
about  three  degrees  higher  than  the  tempera- 
ture beyond  its  vicinity.  However,  scientists 
have  been  unable  to  increase  the  flow  of  energy 
from  radium  by  heating  the  metal  to  a  tempera- 
ture as  high  as  that  of  the  electric  arc.  Nor 
have  investigators  been  able  to  slow  down  the 
disintegration  of  radium  atoms  by  placing 
the  metal  in  a  temperature  as  low  as  that  of 
liquid  air.  In  other  words,  we  are  easily  able 
to  observe  all  of  the  phenomena  of  radioactiv- 
ity and  yet  we  cannot  control  this  activity. 
That  is  the  problem  science  is  attempting 
to  solve,  and  one  day  when  the  answer  is 
written,  the  whole  course  of  human  life  will 
be  so  changed  through  the  utilization  of  the 
new  knowl^ge  that  past  revolutions  will  ap- 
pear of  small  consequence  in  comparison. 

When  we  have  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
atom  and  can  control  its  force,  it  is  likely  all 
nations  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  aboHsh  their  armies  and  navies. 
Statesmen  will  be  glad  to  sit  around  a  table 
and  compromise  their  differences  without  any 
talk  of  force,  for  a  power  will  be  available  in 
the  world  so  mighty  in  its  potentialities  that 
no  person  would  dare  consider  its  use  except 
for  some  constructive  purpose. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

The  Last  of  Three  Articles  on  the  Bases  of  American  Foreign  Poh'cy 
By  JOHN  H.  LATAN^ 


PRIOR  to  the  so-called  Opium  War  of 
1840  foreign  trade  with  China  was 
limited  to  Canton.  By  the  treaty  of 
Nanking  signed  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  war,  August  29,1842,  China 
agreed  to  open  to  British  trade,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  Canton,  the^rorts  of  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  five  treaty  ports.  Notwithstanding 
the  strong  expressions  of  public  opinion  in 
other  countries  against  the  morality  of  the 
British  insistence  on  the  opium  trade,  all  the 
great  commercial  nations  profited  by  the  war, 
and  were  quick  to  send  envoys  to  China  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  trade  agreements.  One 
of  the  first  nations  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  was  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
before  the  treaty  of  Nanking  was  signed. 
Commodore  Kearny,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Chinese  waters  with  a  squadron  to  protect 
American  interests,  addressed  a  formal  com- 
munication to  the  governor  of  Canton  in 
whidi  he  said  that  the  United  States  would 
expect  its  citizens  to  "  be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  merchants  of  the  nation  most 
favor^."  The  governor  promised  to  memor- 
ialize the  Emperor  to  this  efFert. 

In  February,  1844,  Caleb  Gushing  arrived  in 
China  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  mission  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce.  There  was  no  direct  in- 
tercourse with  Peking  in  those  days,  all  com- 
munications having  to  go  through  Canton. 
After  tedious  delays  an  imperial  commissioner 
finally  met  Mr.  Gushing  at  Macao  and  on 
July  3,  1844,  our  first  treaty  with  China  was 
signed.  Mr.  Gushing  was  an  able  lawyer  and 
proved  to  be  a  shrewd  negotiator.  He  secured 
for  Americans  admission  to  the  five  treaty  ports, 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  and,  under  the 
principle  of  exterritoriality,  exemption  from  the 


jurisdiction  of  Chinese  courts  and  laws.  Dur- 
ing the  next  half  century  whatever  concessions 
were  extorted  from  China  by  England  or  France 
were  immediately  granted  to  us  under  the 
most-favored-nation  clause. 

In  a  few  years  Chinese  laborers  began  com- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  under  the  Burlin- 
game  treaty  of  1866  they  were  given  as  full 
rights  and  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
Large  numbers  of  them  were  at  that  time  em- 
ployed on  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  But  public  opinion,  which  had  at 
first  been  entirely  favorable  to  Chinese  immi- 
gration, soon  underwent  a  change,  and  there 
came  a  demand  from  California  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Burlingame  treaty.  In  1878,  after 
a  long  investigation  by  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, an  act  was  passed  limiting  Chinese  im- 
migration, but  President  Hayes  vetoed  it  as 
being  in  violation  of  treaty  obligations.  A 
commission,  headed  by  President  Angell  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  was  then  sent  to 
Peking,  and  persuaded  theChinese  Government 
to  ^gn  a  treaty  prohibiting  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers,  but  expressly  safeguarding 
the  right  of  teachers,  students,  merchants, 
and  travelers  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
These  treaty  restrictions  have  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  but  there  have  been  fre- 
quent disputes  with  China  over  the  rigid  in- 
terpretation placed  by  our  officials  on  these 
restrictions  and  the  harsh  methods  employed  in 
enforcing  them.  Upon  several  occasions  we 
have  wantonly  ignored  our  treaty  obligations. 

For  about  two  centuries  Japan  had  pursued 
a  policy  of  exclusion  to  an  even  greater  de^ee 
than  China.  In  18^4  the  United  States  forced 
an  entrance  into  Japan  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
cannon.  There  were,  it  is  true,  certain  definite 
grievances  to  redress,  but  the  main  reason  for 
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WHERE  THE   UNITED  STATES  COMES  INTO  CONTACT  WITH  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

Until  the  United  States  acquired  possessions  in  the  Pacific  there  was  practically  no  friction  with  the  Asiatic  countries. 
And  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  were  exceptionally  friendly, 
but  the  change  in  feeling  that  came  at  its  dose  has  become  more  and  more  marked  as  questbns  have  arisen  on  which 
the  two  countries  fail  to  agree.  Japanese  emigration  to  the  United  States  and  the  dispute  of  the  two  countries  over 
the  former  German  cables  centring  on  the  Island  of  Yap  are  the  two  outstanding  difficulties  at  present 


Commodore  Perry's  famous  expedition  was 
that  Japan  refused  to  recognize  her  obligations 
as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations  and 
closed  her  ports  to  all  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world.  American  sailors  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Japan  had  failed 
to  receive  the  treatment  usually  accorded 
by  civilized  nations.  Finally,  the  United 
States  decided  to  send  a  naval  force  to  Japan 
and  to  compel  that  country  to  abandon  its 
policy  of  exclusion  and  to  open  its  ports  to 
intercourse  with  other  countries.  Perry's  ex- 
pedition was  quite  a  radical  departure  from  the 
general  policy  of  minding  our  own  business, 
but  in  the  Orient,  American  diplomacy  has  had 
a  freer  hand  than  in  Europe.    Japan  yielded 


only  under  the  threat  of  superior  force.  The 
conduct  of  the  expedition  as  well  as  of  our  sub- 
sequent diplomatic  negotiations  with  Japan, 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Japanese  people  later  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Perry  on  the  spot  wherer 
he  first  landed.  For  some  years  Japan  re- 
mained unreconciled  to  the  concessions  she  had 
been  forced  to  make.  But  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world  soon  led  to  a  complete  transforma- 
tion of  Japanese  civilization,  and  the  Japanese 
people  entered  upon  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
careers  of  national  development  that  history 
records.  Until  1905  our  relations  with  Japan 
were  almost  ideal.  The  Russo-Japanese  War 
brought  about  changes  that  will  be  noted  later. 
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The   Chino-Japanese   War  of    1894- 1895, 
oa^used  by  conflicting  interests  in  Korea,  re- 
pealed the  inherent  weakness  of  China  and 
established  the  military  prestige  of  Japan.     It 
^wras  followed,  however,  by  a  diplomatic  defeat. 
China  had  agreed  to  cede  Formosa  to  Japan, 
the   Pescadores   Islands,   and   the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula,  when  Russia,  backed  by  Germany 
and  France,  made  what  was  termed  "  a  friendly 
representation"  to  Japan  and  informed  her, 
practically  under  a  threat  of  war,  that  she 
would  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula.    Japan  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
full  fruits  of  her  victory.    Russia's  motives 
were  soon  apparent.    In  less  than  three  years 
she  took  possession  of  Port  Arthur,  and  under 
concession  from  China  soon  extended  her  in- 
fluence throughout  the  whole  of  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula.    The  seeds  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  were  thus  sown.    The  war  with  China 
was  followed  by  the  complete  enfranchisement 
of  Japan.    The  powers  agreed  to  release  her 
from  all   restrictions  imposed  by  the  early 
treaties.    Since  1899  she  has  had  full  control 
over  her  tariffs  and  has  had  the  same  juris- 
diction over  resident  aliens  that  other  civilized 
nations  exercise. 

FOREIGN   INVASION   OF  CHINA 

CHINA  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Great 
Powers,  and  they  were  quick  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.    Russia,  as  we  have 
seen,  secured  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  the 
Liao-tung  Peninsula  as  her  "sphere  of  interest;" 
Germany   established   herself   on    Kiao-chau 
Bay  and    secured   extensive    concessions   in 
Shantung;  while  England,  in  self-defense,  leased 
Wei-hai-wei  "for  so  long  a  period  as  Port 
Arthur  shall  remain  in  the  occupation  of  Rus- 
sia;" and  France  and  Italy  secured  less  im- 
V>rtant  leases.    The  partition  of  China  was 
well  under  way  when  we  went  to  war  with 
Spain.    What  attitude  was  the  United  States 
to  assume?    Our  commerce  with  China,  which 
•was  second  to  that  of  England  alone,  was 
seriously  threatened  by  the  establishment  of 
these  "spheres  of  influence,"  which  were  in 
utter  disregard   of   the   most-favored-nation 
clauses  in  our  treaties  with  China,  but  China 
was  helpless  and  it  was  useless  to  protest  to 
her.    Under   these   circumstances    President 
McKinley  determined  to  keep  the  Philippines, 
which  would  serve  as  a  naval  base  from  which 
we  might  still  afford  some  protection  to  our 
interests  in  China. 


In  September,  1899,  John  Hay  sent  to  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe  and  to  Japan  his 
famous  note  on  the  subject  of  the  open  door  in 
China.    He   requested    each   of   the   Powers 
addressed  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  (1)  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
any  treaty  port  or  vested  interests  in  its  so- 
called  sphere  of  influence;  (2)  that  it  would 
permit  the  Chinese  tariff  to  continue  in  force 
and  to  be  collected  by  Chinese  officials;  and  (3) 
that  it  would  not  discriminate  against  other 
foreigners  in  the  matter  of  port  dues  or  rail- 
road rates.    Great  Britain  alone  expressed  her 
willingness  to  sign  such  a  declaration.    The 
other  powers,  while  professing  general  accord 
with  Mr.   Hay's  proposals,  were    somewhat 
evasive  in  their  replies.    The  Russian  reply  was 
the  least  satisfactory,  and  in  fact  contained 
serious  reservations.    Mr.  Hay  made  a  skillful 
move,  however,  to  clinch  matters  by  informing 
each  of  the  powers  addressed  that  in  view 
of   the  favorable   replies  received   from  the 
others,  its  acceptance  of  the  proposals  of  the 
United   States   was   accepted  "as  final  and 
definitive." 

Americans  generally  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  John  Hay  originated  the  open-door 
policy  and  that  it  was  successfully  upheld  by 
the  United  States.  Neither  of  these  impres- 
sions is  correct.  A  few  months  before  John 
Hay  formulated  his  famous  note.  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  came  through  America  on  his  return 
from  China  and  addressed  the  leading  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  telling  Americans  what  was  actually  tak- 
ing place  in  China,  and  urging  this  country  to 
unite  with  England  and  Japan  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  the  open  door.  Like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  open  door  policy  was  thus  Ang^o- 
American  in  origin.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
England  and  Japan  were  willing  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  open  door  in  China,  but  our 
traditional  policy  of  isolation  prevented  our 
committing  ourselves  to  the  employment  of 
force.  President  McKinley,  following  the 
example  of  President  Monroe,  preferr«l  an- 
nouncing our  policy  independently  and  re- 
questing the  other  powers  to  consent  to  it.  Had 
John  Hay  been  able  to  carry  out  the  plan 
which  he  favored  of  an  alliance  with  England 
and  Japan,  the  mere  announcement  of  the  fact 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  check  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  powers  in  China.  Instead  of  such 
an  alliance,  however,  we  let  it  be  known  that 
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while  we  favored  the  open  door  we  would  not 
fight  for  it  under  any  conditions. 

The  exploitation  of  China  which  continued 
at  a  rapid  rate  naturally  aroused  an  intense 
anti-foreign  sentiment  and  led  to  the  Boxer 
Uprising.  Events  moved  with  startling  rapid- 
ity and  United  States  troops  took  a  prominent 
part  with  those  of  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Japan  in  the  march  to  Peking  for  the  relief  of 
the  legations.  In  a  note  to  the  Powers  July  3, 
1900,  Secretary  Hay,  in  defining  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Chinese  question, 
said:  "The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  to  seek  a  solution  which  may 
bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to 
China,  preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative entity,  protect  all  rights  guar- 
anteed to  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and  inter- 
national law,  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the 
principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire."  Mr.  Hay's 
notes  were  skillfully  worded  and  had  some 
influence  in  helping  to  formulate  public  opin- 
ion on  the  Chinese  question  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  but  we  know  now  from  his 
private  letters,  which  have  been  made  public 
since  his  death,  that  he  realized  only  too  fully 
the  utter  futility  of  his  efforts  to  stay  the 
course  of  events. 

Ouring  the  long  negotiations  leading  to  the 
Protocol  of  1 90 1  the  United  States  urged  a 
policy  of  moderation,  declaring  that  the  only 
hope  for  the  future  lay  in  a  strong,  independ- 
ent, responsible  Chinese  Government.  The 
powers,  nevertheless,  imposed  a  very  heavy 
mdemnity  on  China,  the  amount  assigned  to 
the  United  States  being  over  $24,000,000.  This 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  losses  sustained  by 
American  citizens  during  the  Boxer  distur- 
bances and  the  cost  of  the  expeditionary  force, 
which  together  amounted  to  about  $1 1 ,000,000. 
Upon  reconunendation  of  President  Roosevelt, 
Congress  authorized  the  return  of  the  in- 
demnity in  excess  of  what  we  were  actually 
entitled  to,  and  China  set  this  sum  aside  as  an 
educational  fund  to  be  used  in  sending  Chinese 
students  to  American  universities. 

In  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Protocol 
Russia  retained  in  Manchuria  the  troops  con- 
centrated there  during  the  Boxer  movement 
with  the  intention  of  exacting  further  con- 
cessions from  China.  The  open  door  policy 
was  again  ignored.  The  seriousness  of  the 
situation  led  England  and  Japan  to  sign  a 
defensive  alliance  January  30,  1902,  recogniz- 


ing England's  interest  in  China  and  Japan's 
interest  in  Korea,  and  providing  that  if  either 
party  should  be  attacked  in  its  sphere  by  a 
single  power  the  other  would  remain  neutral, 
but  if  attacked  by  several  powers,  the  other 
would  come  immediately  to  its  assistance. 

With  this  assurance  of  fair  play  in  case  of 
war,  Japan  determined  to  use  force  where 
Secretary  Hay's  diplomacy  had  failed.  The 
presence  of  Russian  troops  on  the  soil  she  had 
conquered  in  1895  and  returned  to  China  was 
a  thorn  in  her  side.  After  a  series  of  futile 
negotiations  the  Japanese  Government  finally 
presented  an  ultimatum  to  Russia,  January 
16,  1904,  in  which  it  was  stipulated:  (1)  that 
Japan  would  recognize  Manchuria  as  being 
outside  her  sphere  of  interest,  provided  Russia 
would  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  China 
in  Manchuria;  (2)  that  Russia  would  not  im- 
pede Japan  or  other  powers  in  the  enjoyment 
of  ri^ts  and  privileges  acquired  by  them  in 
Manchuria  under  existing  treaties  with  China; 
and  (3)  that  Russia  would  recognize  Korea  as 
being  outside  her  sphere  of  interest.  Not  re- 
ceiving a  reply  within  the  time  specified,  Japan 
withdrew  her  minister  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
a  few  days  later  formally  declared  war. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  PORTSMOUTH 

AFTER  a  series  of  notable  victories  on  land 
iV  andseajapanwasfastapproachingtheend 
of  her  resources  when  President  Roosevelt  inter- 
vened diplomatically  and  paved  the  way  for 
peace.  It  is  now  known  that  he  acted  in  re- 
sponse to  a  personal  letter  from  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  The  Russian  and  Japanese  commission- 
ers met  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in 
August,  1 905.  During  the  war  public  sentiment 
in  the  United  States  had  been  strongly  pro- 
Japanese.  But  during  the  peace  negotiations  it 
veered  to  the  side  of  Russia,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  very  striking  personality  of  Cotmt  Witte, 
who  gave  out  interesting  interviews,  while  the 
Japanese  commissioners  kept  themselves  in 
seclusion  and  rarely  gave  anything  to  the  press. 
The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  a  keen  dis- 
appointment to  the  Japanese.  Their  com- 
missioners had  been  instructed  among  other 
things  to  demand  an  indemnity  of  $600,000,000. 
This  they  had  to  forego.  The  most  important 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  were 
those  relating  to  Manchuria.  The  Russian 
leases  of  Port  Arthur,  Talienwan,  and  ad- 
jacent territories  and  territorial  waters  were 
transferred  to  Japan;  the  South  Manchuria 
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Railway  was  also  transferred  to  Japan,  while 
the  Eastern  Railway  in  northern  Manchuria 
was  retsiined  by  Russia.  So  great  was  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  Japanese  people  at  not 
getting  an  indemnity  that  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth was  received  with  denunciations  and  the 
commissioners  tried  to  shift  the  blame  to 
President  Roosevelt,  who  had  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  negotiations,  and  who  had  ad- 
vised them  to  abandon  the  claim  to  indemnity. 
This  advice  was  probably  sound,  for  the  opin- 
ion was  expressed  by  many  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary observers  that  if  the  war  had  continued 
six  weeks  longer  the  tide  would  have  turned  in 
favor  of  Russia.  Japan  was  getting  farther 
and  farther  away  from  her  base  of  supplies 
every  day  and  Russia  was  drawing  nearer 
to  hers.  The  Japanese  authorities  knew  that 
they  were  nearing  the  end  of  their  resources, 
but  they  did  not  care  to  admit  it.  To  the 
Japanese  people  it  appeared  that  a  great  mili- 
tary triumph  had  again,  as  in  1895,  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  diplomatic  defeat  and  for  this  defeat 
they  held  President  Roosevelt  responsible. 

The  following  year  the  action  of  the  San 
Francisco  school  authorities  in  excluding 
Japanese  subjects  from  the  schools  attended 
by  American  children  and  children  of  European 
nationality,  and  assigning  them  to  a  special 
Oriental  school,  increased  the  bad  feeling  in 
Japan.  The  sdiool  question  was  adjusted  for 
the  time  being  by  the  intervention  of  President 
Roosevelt,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  mere  incident 
in  the  development  of  a  strong  opposition  in 
California  and  the  other  Pacific  States  to 
further  Japanese  immigration.  Japan  declared 
that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  her  Govern- 
ment to  issue  passports  to  laborers  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  though  passports  were 
issued  for  Hawaii,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  the 
holders  of  which  in  many  cases  entered  this 
country.  Japan  expressed  her  intention  of 
continuing  this  policy,  and  relying  on  this 
"gentlemen's  agreement,"  Congress  inserted 
in  the  Immigration  Act  of  1907  a  clause  author- 
izing the  President  to  exclude  from  the  con- 
tinental territory  of  the  United  States  holders 
of  passports  issued  by  any  foreign  government 
to  its  citizens  to  go  to  any  country  other  than 
the  United  States.  The  Japanese  feel  that 
they  have  made  good  as  a  nation  and  are 
entitled  to  full  recognition  as  a  civilized  people, 
while  the  laws  of  the  United  States  admit  to 
naturalization  only  white  persons  and  persons 
of   African  descent   or  nativity.    The  anti- 


Japanese  sentiment  in  the  Coast  States  is  so 
strong  that  Congress  is  not  likely  to  modify 
our  laws  in  favor  of  the  Japanese.  Japanese 
resentment  of  the  school  incident  was  so  great, 
and  President  Roosevelt  was  so  annoyed  at  the 
attitude  of  Japan  that  in  the  autumn  of  1907 
he  decided  to  send  a  great  American  fleet  on  a 
voyage  around  the  world,  and  to  have  it  visit 
Japanese  waters.  The  fleet  was  received  with 
marked  courtesy  by  the  Japanese  Government 
and  returned  to  America  without  any  unto- 
ward  incident. 

The  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  as  we  have 
seen,  transferred  Russia's  lease  of  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula  and  Russia's  railway  and  other 
rights  in  southern  Manchuria  to  Japan.  By  a 
secret  arrangement,  of  which  the  United  States 
and  other  powers  were  not  aware,  Russia  agreed 
to  hand  over  to  Japan  various  secret  agree- 
ments which  she  had  made  with  China.  Rely- 
ing upon  these,  Japan  later  claimed  "  absolute 
and  exclusive  right  of  administration  in  the 
territories  attached  to  the  railway,"  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  open  door  policy.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  Japan  had  ambitions  in 
Manchuria  which  went  far  beyond  the  Ports- 
mouth treaty  and  were  in  fact  in  conflict  with 
its  provisions.  By  a  treaty  signed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1905,  China  not  only  agreed  to  the  trans- 
fers made  by  Russia  to  Japan,  but  agreed 
further  not  to  construct  any  line  parallel  with 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  In  1907 
Russia  and  Japan  came  to  an  understanding 
and  agreed  to  support  each  other  in  their 
respective  spheres  in  Manchuria.  All  the 
while  Japan  was  professing  to  the  outside  world 
her  adherence  to  the  open  door.  In  order 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  United 
States,  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  was 
signed  in  November,  1908,  by  which  Japan 
confirmed  "the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
for  commerce  and  industry  in  China"  and 
agreed  to  support  the  "independence  and 
integrity"  of  that  Empire.  The  agreement 
also  bound  both  parties  to  maintain  "the  ex- 
isting status  quo.'*  Did  this  refer  to  the  open 
door  or  to  the  status  quo  established  by  the 
secret  arrangements  with  Russia  and  China? 
It  could  be  easily  interpreted  by  Japan  to 
mean  the  latter. 

Under  the  various  agreements  China  had 
reserved  the  right  to  purchase,  after  a  certain 
period,  the  railways  in  Manchuria.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  Secretary  Knox  came  forward  with  a 
plan    to    hasten    this    prospective    purchase 
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THE    FORMER    GERMAN    BASE,    TSINGTAU,    NOW    IN    THE    HANDS  OF  JAPAN 

Tbuport,  together  with  extensive  concessions  in  Shantung  were  secured  by  Genuany  in  1898.  and  at 
about  the  ume  time  Russia,  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Italy  also  obtained  concessions  from  China 


through  the  means  of  an  international  loan  to 
China,  the  railroads  to  be  administered  by  a 
joint  commission  of  the  powers  advancing  the 
money.  This  plan  to  "neutralize"  the  rail- 
roads of  Manchuria  met  with  the  emphatic 
opposition  of  both  Russia  and  Japan  and  was 
dropped. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  and 
the  Proclamation  of  a  republic  in  1911  were 
viewed  with  great  satisfaction  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  felt  that  the  awakening  of 
China  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  American 
influence.  American  missionaries  and  those 
who  supported  them  were  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  political  and  social  revolution  that 
held  out  such  large  promises  for  the  future. 
The  new  government  needed  money  and 
American  bankers  united  with  British,  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  Japanese  bankers  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Six-Power  Consortium. 
This  group  was  contemplating  a  loan  of 
$i2  5,ooo,oooto  China  when  the  American  bank- 
ers withdrew.  It  appears  from  the  announce- 
ment made  at  the  time  that  the  American 
group  had  been  requested  by  the  Taft  Ad- 
ministration to  go  into  the  Consortium.  When 
the  Wilson  Administration  came  in  the  bankers 


declined  to  go  on  with  the  loan  unless  expressly 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  new  Administration. 
In  a  public  announcement  issued  March  18, 
1913.  President  Wilson  said:  "The  Administra- 
tion has  declined  to  make  such  request,  because 
it  did  not  approve  the  conditions  of  the  loan 
or  the  implications  of  responsibility  on  its  own 
part,  which  it  was  plainly  told  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  request."  American  bankers 
have,  however,  taken  the  lead  in  forming  the 
new  consortium,  arranged  in  1920,  with  the 
full  backing  of  the  Government.  Japan  re- 
luctantly came  into  the  arrangement,  which 
may  serve  to  check  in  some  measure  her  ex- 
ploitation of  China. 

While  China  was  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  new  republic,  Japan 
eagerly  took  her  place  among  the  Great  Powers 
in  the  world  war.  AUhough  outside  the 
European  balance  and  not  bound  by  the 
alliance  with  England  to  aid  that  country  in 
the  European  sphere,  Japan  had  reasons  of 
her  own  for  making  war  on  Germany.  Japanese 
statesmen  were  not  hampered  by  any  tradi- 
tion of  isolation.  On  the  contrary,  since 
Japan  has  attained  the  rank  of  a  great  power, 
she  has  not  been  backward  about  playing  the 
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part.    On  August  15,  1914,  the  Tokio  Govern-     with  China  were  going  on,  Japan  deliberately 
ment  addressed  an  ultimatum  to  Gennany     misrepresented  to  the  United  States  and  other 


to  the  effect  that  she  immediately  withdraw 
all  German  vessels  from  Chinese  and  Japanese 
waters  and  deliver  not  later  than  September 
15th  "to  the  Imperial  Japanese  authorities 
without  condition  or  compensation  the  entire 


powers  the  nature  of  the  demands  she  had 
made. 

In  the  first  group  Japan  demanded  not  only 
that  China  should  assent  to  any  agreement  in 
regard  to  Shantung  that  Japan  and  Germany 


leased  territory  of  Kiao-chau  with  a  view  to  the     might  reach  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  but 
eventual  restoration  of  the  same  to  China."  that  she  should  also  grant  to  her  greater  rights 


In  a  statement 
issued  to  the  press 
Count  Okuma 
said:  "As  Premier 
of  Japan,  1  have 
stated  and  1  now 
again  state  to  the 
people  of  America 
and  of  the  worid 
that  Japan  has  no 
ulterior  motive  or 
desire  to  secure 
more  territory,  no 
thought  of  depriv- 
ing China  or  any 
other  peoples  of 
anything  which 
they  now  possess." 

The  Germans 
had  spent  about 
$100,000,000  in 
improving  Tsing- 
tau,  the  principal 
city  of  Kiao-chau, 
and  they  had  no 
intention  of  sur- 
rendering  it. 
After  a  siege  of 
two  months  the 
city  was  captured 
by  the  Japanese 
army  and  navy, 
assisted  by  a  small 
force  of  British 
■  troops.  This  was  the  first  act  in  the  drama. 
On  January  8,  191^,  Japan  suddenly  presented 


ON    THE    ISLAND  OF    YAP 

These  mill-wheel-like  itones  are  the  money  of  the  tiny  Island  in  the 

Caroline  group  that  is  the  Important  cable  junction  over  which 

has  arisen  a  new  cause  for  friction  between  Japan  and  the  United 

Slates 


and  concessions 
in  Shant  ung 
than  Germany 
enjoyed.  China 
was  finally  forced 
toagreetothisand 
to  grant  the  other 
demands  with 
modifications. 
While  these  nego- 
tiations were  in 
progress,  the 
United  States  sent 
an  identic  note  to 
China  and  Japan 
informing  them 
that  it  would  not 
recognize  any 
agreement  that 
impai  red,  i_rs 
treaty  rights". ;in 
China,  the  integ- 
rity of "  the  Re- 
public of  China, 
or  the  policy  of 
the  open  door. 

Japan's  next 
step  was  to  secure 
from  the_ Allies  as- 
surances that  they 
would  support  her 
c  1  a  i  m  s  to  Shan- 
tung and  to  the 
German  islands 
in  the  Pacific  north  of  the  Equator  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.     This  she  did  in  secret 


to  the  Chinese  Government  the  now  famous  treaties  signed  in  February  and  March,  1917, 

twenty-one    demands.     They,    were    divided  with    England,    France,    Italy,    and    Russia, 

into  five   groups,   dealing   respectively   with  England   agreed    to   support    Japan's  claim 

Shantung,  Manchuria,  the  Hanyehping  Com-  on  condition  that  Japan  would  support  her 

pany,  the  non-alienation  of  territory,  and  the  claims  to  the   Pacific  islands   south  of  the 

employment   by   the  Chinese  Government  of  Equator.     France   signed   on   condition   that 

Japanese  advisers  in  political,  financial,  and  Japan  would  use  her  influence  on  China  to 

military  affairs.    China  flatly  refused  to  comply  break  relations  with  Germany  and  place  at  the 

with  the  fifth  group  and  proposed  modifica-  disposal  of  the  Allies  the  German  ships  interned 

tions  of  the  others.    While  the  negotiations  in  Chinese  ports.    The  Allies  were  evidently 


DIAMOND  HEAD,   THE   PROTECTION   FOR   PEARL  HARBOR 
With  Waikiki  Beach  in  the  foregrouiid.    This  extinct  volcano  has  been 
heavily  fortified  and  ably  defends  the  great  American  naval  base  inHaivaii 


A    DRYEXICK    AT    PEARL    HARBOR 

Pearl  Harbor,  capable  of  accommodating  wilh  ease  our  entire  fleet,  has  been  transformed  into  one  of  the  world's  greatest 

naval  bases,  but  its  distance  from  the  Philippines  handicaps  it  as  a  defence  for  those  islands  while  at  the  same  time  Japan 

sees  in  it  a  threat  against  herself 


A   RELIGIOUS    PROCESSION   ON  THE   ISLAND  OF  GUAM 
Guiin,  »  halfway  stop  between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  secured  by 
the  United  States  from  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  War 


JAPANESE    IN   CALIFORNIA 
The  apposition  of  the  peojde  of  California  to  the  Japanese  who  have  entered  that  state  has 
created  a  situation  upon  which  Japan  is  trading  to  secure  advantages  for  herself  elsewhere 
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uneasy  about  Japan  and  were  willing  to  do 
anything  that  was  necessary  to  satisfy  her. 
This  uncertainty  about  Japan  may  also  be  the 
explanation  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement, 
signed  November  2,  1917,  a  few  months  after 
we  entered  the  war,  in  which  the  United  States 
recognized  the  "special  interests"  of  Japan  in 
China,  and  Japan  again  reaffirmed  her  adher- 
ence to  the  principle  of  the  open  door. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Germany  re- 
nounced, in  favor  of  Japan,  all  her  rights,  titles, 
and  privileges  in  Shantung  acquired  by  the 
treaty  of  March  6,  1898.  This  provision  was 
similar  to  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth which  transferred  the  Russian  rights 
in  Manchuria  to  Japan.  The  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, negotiated  in  our  midst,  excited  little 
adverse  criticism,  but  the  transfer  of  the  Ger- 
man interests  in  Shantung  to  Japan  raised  a 


storm  of  indignation.  The  reason  was  that 
President  Wilson  had  in  his  Fourteen  Points 
set  up  a  new  standard  of  international  morality, 
and  public  opinion  was  disposed  to  hold  htm 
strictly  to  that  standard.  The  secret  treaties 
of  the  Allies  upholding  Japanese  claims  were 
not  revealed  until  the  disposition  of  the  Ger- 
man islands  in  the  Pacific  was  under  discussion 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  When  informed  by 
Baron  Makino  that  the  islands  north  of  the 
Equator  had  been  pledged  to  Japan  by  treaties 
signed  two  years  before,  President  Wilson 
inquired  whether  there  were  other  secret  agree- 
ments, and  was  informed  that  the  German 
rights  in  Shantung  had  also  been  promised  to 
Japan.  As  the  other  powers  were  pledged 
to  support  Japan's  claims.  President  Wilson 
found  himself  in  a  very  embarrassing  situa- 
tion, especially  as  he  had  also  to  oppose  Japan's 


HONGKONG,  THE   IMPORTANT  BRITISH   BASE   IN   CHINA 
Hongkong  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1841  and  permanenily  secured  by  a  rreaty 
signed  in  the  following  year,    tt  is  Great  Britain's  most  important  base  in  the  Far  East 
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TOKIO 

with  the  outside  world  Japan  has  rapidly  grown  to  be  one  of  the  Great 


From  a  backward  nation  refusing  to 

Powers.    Commodore  Perry,  commanding  an  American  squadron,  forceJ  Japan  to  open  her  ports 
with  the  outside  world  soon  changed  the  entire  nation 


demand  that  a  clause  recognizing  racial  equal- 
ity be  inserted  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  This  was  a  moral  claim  that 
Japan  urged  with  great  strategic  effect.  In 
pushing  her  claims  to  Shantung  she  ignored 
all  moral  considerations  and  relied  entirely 
upon  her  legal  status,  secured  (i)  by  the  secret 
treaties  with  the  Allies,  (2)  by  the  treaty  of 
igi ;  with  China,  and  ())  by  right  of  conquest. 
When  charged  with  having  coerced  China  into 
signing  the  treaty  of  1915,  Japan  repltd  with 
truth  that  most  of  the  important  treaties  with 
China  had  been  extorted  by  force.  Japan 
urged  her  demand  for  racial  equality  until 
her  claims  to  Shantung  were  recognized.  She 
then  dropped  a  demand  which  she  probably 
never  had  much  hope  of  securing,  for  she 
must  have  known  that  the  United  Slates 
would  never  consent  to  have  the  status  of 
Japanese  in  California  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  League. 

Japan  gave  an  oral  promise  at  the  Conference 
to  restore  Shantung  to  China  in  full  sover- 
eignty, retaining  only  the  economic  privileges 
transferred  from  Germany.  China,  however, 
refused  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
Japan  claims  that  she  cannot  discuss  with 


China  the  conditions  on  which  Shantung  is  to 
be  restored  until  China  recognizes  its  present 
legal  status  as  fixed  by  the  treaty.  China 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria,  which 
also  provided  for  the  League  of  Nations,  and  in 
that  way  became  a  member  of  the  League  and 
is  now  represented  on  the  Council. 

If  Japan  continues  in  possession  of  Shantung 
and  adheres  generally  to  the  policy  of  the 
twenty-one  demands,  as  she  shows  every  inten- 
tion of  doing,  our  future  relations  with  her  are 
likely  to  be  fraught  with  dilficulties.  Our 
Chinese  policy  is  complicated  by  the  situation 
in  California.  How  much  Japan  really  cares 
about  the  immigration  question  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  but  the  discrimination  against  her  sub- 
jects in  California  provides  her  with  a  standing 
grievance,  which  she  continually  uses  as  a 
diplomatic  club  to  gain  her  ends  elsewhere. 
This  fact  makes  it  doubly  important  that  we 
treat  Japanese  subjects  in  the  United  States 
with  full  justice  and  see  that  their  treaty  rights 
are  enforced.  The  recent  land  legislation  of 
California  was  unnecessarily  harsh,  even  if  not 
in  violation  of  the  letter  of  our  treaties  with 
Japan.  On  the  question  of  Japanese  immigra- 
tion we  cannot  yield,  and  the  sooner  Japan 
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recognizes  that  fact  and  substitutes  definite 
treaty  stipulations  for  the  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment "  the  better. 

Our  relations  with  Japan  are  further  com- 
plicated by  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  which 
comes  up  for  renewal  this  year.  The  original 
purpose  of  this  compact,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
to  check  the  Russian  advance  in  Manchuria. 
It  was  renewed  in  revised  form  in  1905,  and 
again  renewed  in  191 1  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
England's  motives  for  renewing  the  compact  on 
the  latter  occasion  were  quite  different  from 
her  earlier  motives.  The  situation  had  com- 
pletely changed.  Russia  was  no  longer  a 
menace,  japan  was  now  the  dominant  power 
in  the  Far  East,  and  if  England  did  not  renew 
the  alliance  there  was  danger  of  Japan  forming 
one  with  Germany.  Now  that  the  German 
menace  has  been  removed,  what  reasons  has 


England  for  renewing  the  Alliance?  A  renewal 
under  present  conditions  would  bear  too  much 
the  semblance  of  a  combination  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  the  United  States.  Nothing 
would  promote  the  naval  programme  of  the 
United  Stales  more  than  the  renewal  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  For  these  reasons 
the  discussions  already  in  progress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  renewal  are  of  great  interest.  Be- 
fore a  decision  is  reached,  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  to  report  on  the  question 
already  submitted  as  to  whether  the  Alliance 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Covenant  of  the 
League,  and  the  matter  has  to  be  discussed  at 
the  British  Imperial  Conference,  which  meets 
in  the  early  summer,  for  England  dares  not 
proceed  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance, 
to  the  Empire  without  conferring  with  her  over- 
seas dominions. 


SHANGHAI,   CHINA 
'c  opened  to  the  British  as  a  result  of  the  so-ulled  "Opium  War."    The  treaty  of 
r,  opened  to  British  trade  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Foochoo,  Ningpo,  Canton,  and 
Shanghai 
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FLYING  THE  MAIL 


REPORTED    BY 

DONALD  WILHELM 

The  First  Night-Flights,  that  Made  it  Possible  to  Carry  the 
Mail  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  Thirty-four  Hours 

This  article  is  writUn  largely  upon  the  thought  and  background  oj  Randolph  Gilham  Page,  one 
oj  the  oldest  pilots  in  the  mail  service,  who  now  is  in  charge  of  testing  mail  pilots  chosen  from  a 
long  waiting  list  before  they  are  given  pouches  to  carry.  He  began  his  training  with  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  companies  about  fifteen  years  ago  and  was  an  instructor  in  aviation  both  in 
America  and  France  before  being  assigned  to  service  on  and  over  the  German  lines.  But  the  con- 
clusions regarding  the  science  of  aviation,  the  use  of  wireless  and  other  instruments,  and  much  of 
the  substance  of  the  article  is  the  product  of  much  reporting  and  interviewing  of  authorities  in  the 
Air  Mail  Service,  the  Army  Air  Service,  and  mail  and  Army  pilots  themselves.  It  has  been  checked 
and  approved  by  some  of  these  authorities. — The  Editors. 


NOW,  the  conference  that  night  late 
in  February,  there  on  the  Omaha 
field,  was  critical.  Strictly,  it 
wasn't  up  to  Knight  to  fly  those 
424  miles  on  to  Chicago,  over  a 
course  he  had  never  flown.  He  was  hungry, 
and  he  was  sleepy,  he  said,  after  he  circled  the 
field,  'jazzing'  his  motor  by  way  of  greeting, 
as  his  habit  is,  and  set  down.  "Bill"  Votaw, 
field  manager,  let*him  drift  over,  across  from 
the  field,  to  get  a  bite  to  eat.  Good  "  Mother" 
Andrew  Bahm  had  coffee  and  sandwiches  ready 
for  him,  at  1  :i;  in  the  morning. 

Then  "  Bill"  broached  the  big  question  very 
gently. 

Hedidn't  order,  or  even  urge.  Knight  to  go — 
night  flying  was  voluntary! 

But  if  he  didn't  go— if  he  failed  to  fly  that 
gap  in  the  run  from  sea  to  sea^f  the  service 


failed  to  get  the  mail  across  the  Continent 
in  twenty-five  hours  or  so  of  flying  time,  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  two  miles  a  minute — the  next 
day  Congress  might  renounce  even  the  small 
appropriation  it  had  been  giving  us  to  carry 
on  the  largest  and  most  significant  of  all  ex- 
periments in  commercial  aviation  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

We  had,  before  that  ajrd  of  February,  when 
our  appropriation  was  to  come  up  before  the 
House,  flown  the  mail  more  than  a  million 
miles^ — more  than  forty  times  round  the 
Equator,  with  a  loss  of  life  of  eleven  pilots — a 
loss  of  life  smaller,  you'll  fmd,  than  has  ever 
occurred  in  all  the  long  history  of  transporta- 
tion in  any  attempt  to  cover  a  distance  so 
great.  Yet,  all  through  the  progress  of  our 
experiment,  which  we  have  carried  on  with  no 
more  than  absolutely  necessary  equipment. 
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some  Congressmen  and 
Senators  have  always 
been  ready  to  damn  us 
for  our  enthusiasm. 

So  you  can  see,  when 
the  next  day  was  ap- 
propriation day,  why 
Knight's  trip  and  those 
others  were  so  vital  to  a 
service  whose  loyalty  and 
devotion  some  poet  ought 
to  sing. 

But  there  was  just  one 
plane  available,  and  that 
D-H  4  had  flown  nearly 
five  hundred  miles.  And 
there  was  just  one  pilot, 
who  had  traveled  half  as 
far! 

Knight  had  brought 
the  mail — some  16,000 
letters  or  so— from  North 
Platte  to  Omaha,  248 
miles  in  the  air.  But  the 
two  pilots  who  got  to 
Chicago  from  Qeveland, 
bound  west  to  Omaha 
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JACK   KNIGHT 
'he  air-mail  pilot,  who,  upon  landing  in  Omaha 
rter  completing  the  flight  from  North  Platte,  Neb., 
<n  the  record  breaking  air-mail  trip  froifi  San  Fran- 
isco  to  New  York,  determined  to  C\y  on  through  the 


and  scheduled  to  return 
therefrom,  could  not 
leave  Chicago — one  went 
aloft  to  try!  And  Hany 
Smith,  in  an  epic  flight 
between  7  and  1 1  :^o  at 
night,  had  flown  his  lap. 
all  the  way  from  Che- 
yenne to  Omaha,  an  air- 
line distance  of  458  miles 
— enough  for  one  night! 
So  there  was  just  one 
plane  fit.  There  was  just 
one  fit  pilot — Knight — 
and  he  had  already  flown 
from  North  Platte  a  dis- 
tance greater  by  a  third 
or  so  than  the  air-line 
trip  from  Boston  to  New 
York. 

Then,  that  conference, 
with  his  wife  waiting 
word  that  he  had  got 
that  far  through  the  ni^t 
with  not  much  more  than 
the  instincts  of  a  bird  to 
guide  him. 


THE    HANGAR   AT   THE   OMAHA    FIELD 
Every  day  the  airplanes  carrying  the  mail  to  and  from  Chicago  a 
ing  over  the  city,  flying  on  schedules  that  they  keep  with  the  ut 
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A   NEW   AIR-MAIL  MODEL 
,  There  are  a  number  of  newly  designed  planes  in  use  by  the  Air-Mail  service,  but  most 

of  those  thai  are  depended  upon  are  the  Army  DH  4's,  powered  with  Liberty  motors 

Outside,  it  was  dark  and  cold.  Up  aloft  the  a  course  he  had  never  ti^veled  even  on  a  rail- 
cloud  packs  were  moving.  TTje  moon  glowed  road  train.  He  considered^ — about  one  minute! 
thivugh  a  moment,  then  disappeared.  "  Sure,  I  'II  go,"  he  volunteered. 

Kni^t  divined  the  situation  after  "Bill"  And  he  knew  the  danger  well, 

had  let  him  get  a  bite  to  eat.    He  considered  Less  than  two  weeks  before  he  had  crashed, 

that  impending  fli^t — 424  miles  at  night,  over  in  broad  daylight.    Read  his  routine  explana- 


THE    KEY   WEST-HAVANA    MAIL    PLANE 
The  air-mail  Kne  to  Cuba  is  operated  by  the  West  Indies  Airways  Company,  which  has  contracted  to  carry  mail.     The 
transcontinental  air-mail  system  and  its  branches  to  Washington,  Si.  Louis,  and  Minneapolis,  is  operated  by  the  Post 
Office  Department 
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Cgurtcay  Mjmufsctvnra*  Aircnft  All's 
A   MARTIN    MAIL    PLANE 
On  a  flight  from  New  York  to  Cleveland.     These  planes  are  each  capable  of  carrving 
i,;oo  pounds  of  mail  and  are  the  largest  planes  in  the  Transcontinental  air-mail  ffeets 


tion  to  the  department  and  you  know  the  kind 
of  man  he  is: 

"On  February  14th,  I  was  scheduled  to  make 
the  Cheyenne-Salt  Lake  trip.  I  was  sitting  in 
my  ship  warming  it  up  at  6:30  in  the  morning. 

"The  motor  was  running  smoothly  on  the 
ground  and  turning  up  exceptionally  well 
(about  1520  R.P.M.,  on  the  ground).  Oil 
pressure  3;,  temperature  of  170,  and  air 
pressure  of  3J. 

"It  was  a  clear  morning  with  a  15-mile 
southwest  wind  blowing.  1  took  off  about 
twelve  minutes  before  sun-up  and  headed  west. 
Time  of  take-off  6:35. 

"Climbing  to  9,800  feet  above  sea  level 
(about  3,500  feet  above  Cheyenne)  1  throttled 
to  1480  R.P.M.,  and  headed  west.  Fifteen 
minutes  out  of  Cheyenne  at  6:50  my  instru- 
ments read^R,  P.  M.  1480,  oil  25,  gas  3J, 
temperature  185,  altitude  9,600. 

"A  down  current  of  air  always  hits  us  about 
Horse  Creek  and  drops  us  600  to  800  feet. 
This  is  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Laramie 
Mountains.  Then,  when  we  get  within  a  few 
miles  of  Telephone  Canyon,  we  invariably  hit 


a  current  of  air  that  boosts  us  1,200  to  1,600 
feet.  This  is  a  singular  condition  that  is 
experienced  and  vouched  for  by  every  pilot 
on  this  division. 

"At  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Laramie  Moun- 
tains I  was  flying  at  approximately  8,800  feet. 
For  safety's  sake  I  started  to  follow  a  telephone 
hne  that  leads  from' Horse  Creek  to  Laramie. 
When  1  got  within  fifteen  miles  of  Laramie  my 
oil  pressure  dropped  to  nine  or  ten,  motor 
temperature  ran  195  and  suddenly  my  motor 
dropped  to  1200  R.  P.  M.  My  only  salvation 
was  to  attempt  to  land  up  the  side  of  a  steep 
mountain  slope  in  a  big  snow  drift. 

"The  shock  of  the  impact  knocked  further 
details  from  my  system,  but  when  1  came  to, 
and  looked  around,  I  found  myself  lying  several 
feet  from  the  cockpit  in  a  lot  of  blood.  The 
motor,  with  the  propellor  attached,  was  stick- 
ing in  the  snow  drift  75  to  80  feet  up  the  slope 
and  the  fusilage  had  rolled  down  the  slope, 
lodging  up  against  a  few  trees  and  rocks. 

"  I  must  have  crashed  about  seven  o'clock, 
but  when  I  woke  it  was  8:35.  Outside  of 
bad  cuts  on  my  face,  a  broken  nose,  and  a 
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bad  bust  in  the  mouth,  and  numerous  aches ' 
and  painsall  over  my  anatomy,  I  was  O.  K. 

"  Had  a  tough  time,  though,  climbing 
mountains  and  trying  to  find  civilization,  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  sun  and  good  luck  finally 
came  to  a  ranch  house  about  seven  miles  from 
the  wreck,  at  10:30.  The  rancher  drove  me  five 
miles  to  Laramie,  where  I  called  up  head- 
quarters at  Cheyenne,  made  arrangements  for 
disposal  of  the  mail  with  the  postmaster,  and 
then  went  to  a  doctor  for  medical  treatment." 

Now,  less  than  two  weeks  later.  Pilot  Knight 
locked  himself  in  a  bare  little  room  in  the  shack 
we  use  as  office.  What  he  thought  of,  of  course 
I  don't  know.  What  he  did,  we  know.  He 
studied  a  map,  a  map  quite  like  any  other. 

At  Chicago,  424  miles  away,  lay  victory,  and 
the  safety  of  the  cause.  If  he  could  get  those 
16,000  letters  there  early  next  morning,  the 
'  other  pilots,  Webster,  a  newcomer  in  the  ser- 


vice, who  had^ever  flown  the  route  to  Cleve- 
land, and  Hopson  and  Allison,  would  get  the 
pouches  to  New  York. 

He  studied  that  map  for  exactly  twenty 
minutes.  Quite  deliberately,  then,  by  permis- 
sion of  "  Bill,"  he  tore  out  a  part  of  it.  "I'm 
on  my  way,"  said  he. 

He  started  out.  "  Wire  my  wife,"  he  called 
back,  "that  I'm  going  to  see  this  through." 

He  crawled  into  his  ship  and  buckled  himself 
in.  HecaIIed"OfT!"  With  the  switches  cut,  the 
faithful  mechanics  turned  the  propeller  over. 

Then,  "Clear!" 

The  blades  spun. 

He  taxied  out,  swerved  into  the  wind, 
waved  a  hand,  was  gone. 

They  saw  him  hover  a  moment  overhead 
against  the  moon  and  clouds,  then  he  was  off 
like  a  homing  pigeon,  at  1 :59  in  the  morning 
for  Iowa  City  and  Chicago. 


The  air  mail  hurdles  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Ihe  far  West  ai 

■nail  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  in  33  hours  and  $}  minutes. 

wouM  not  have  reached  Easton.  Penn.,  from  New  York  in  that  tin 

luck,  might  have  gotten  beyond  Buffalo 


A   CALIFORNIA   VALLEY 

speed  o(  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  has  brougis: 


A  hundred  yean  ago  the  westward  driving 01.  - 
:,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Qvil  War  a  train,  <viib  p 
1  a  day  and  a  half 


ACROSS  THE   ROCKIES 
Flying  over  mountains  higher  than  the  Alps,  and  over  country  where  landing  fields  are  hundred  of  miles  apart,  the' 
planes  have,  necessarily,  had  accidents.     But  the  million  and  more  miles  of  flight  that  they  have  made  have  I 
whh  a  loss  of  life  that  compares  favorably  with  other  means  of  transportation  ordinaiily  considered  more  safe  -J 


f 


Ffaoto  by  Louu  it.  Si 


THE  TYPE  OF  PLANE  THAT  KNIGHT  USED 
A  D-H  4  at  the  Omaha  Rying  Field.  In  a  machine  similar  to  this  Jack  Knight  flew 
from  North  Platte.  Nebraska,  to  Oiruha,  and  finding  no  one  to  cany  the  mail  on  to 
Chicago  volunteered  to  take  it  himself,  at  night  over  a  course  he  had  never  before  Cown 
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IN    THE    MOUNTAINS    OF   THE    WEST 

0  the  fertile  valleys,  live  the  people  who  » 


And  here  now,  is  the  rest  of  his  story,  quite 
as  the  department,  duly  urged,  aided  a  bit  in 
coaxing  it  from  him,  for  exclusive  use  in  this 
article : 

"Well,  I  steered  a  compass  course  out  of 
Omaha,  crabbing  into  a  25-mile  north  wind. 
The  visibility  was  fair  until  about  Des  Moines, 
where  I  encountered  fog  and  snow  flurries 
lasting  to  Iowa  City. 

"This  first  leg  of  the  trip  is  not  well  land- 
marked  with  towns  or  railroads.  Towns  show 
at  night;  the  business  sectioijs  are  lighted  even 
when  the  people  have  gone  to  bed.  1  figured, 
though,  that  I  could  hit  Des  Moines,  which  is 
140  air  miles  east  of  Omaha,  by  steering  by 
compass,  and  1  did — I  hit  it  right  on  the  nose! 

"Altogether,  the  first  half  of  the  trip  was  all 
right.  But  1  got  pretty  bnesome.  At  times 
the  moon  was  totally  obscured  by  a  heavy  black 
layer  of  clouds.  It  looked  as  if  the  whole 
blooming  world  was  sleeping  hard,  and.  Oh,  man. 


1  envied  most  of  'em.  It  was  dark  as  hob  up 
there.  There's  a  sense  of  isolation  that's^ 
hard  to  describe.  But  my  faithful  old  Liberty 
roared  out,  fighting  the  wind  and  dragging  my 
ship  along  at  about  a  hundred  miles  per  hour. 

"1  sighted  Des  Moines  in  an  hour  and  five 
minutes.  1  could  see  the  lighted  dome  of  the 
Capitol  plainly.  And  Fort  Des  Moines  showed 
plainly  under  my  right  wing  a  bit  later.  1 
spotted  it  as  a  good  place  to  land  if  my  motor 
missed.  The  parade  ground  was  illuminated 
by  a  light  on  each  corner.  But  the  engine  was 
hitting  on  all  twelve  and  I  passed  over  the 
southern  edge  of  the  city  fifteen  minutes  later, 

"  Beyond  Des  Moines,  about  ten  miles,  a 
layer  of  white  clouds  began  to  drift  in  under  me. 
I  didn't  dare  lose  sight  of  the  ground.  So  1 
dropped  down  from  half  a  mile  to  fly  at  100 
feet.  Flying  was  pretty  bad  at  this  altitude. 
The  air  was  rough  and  the  valleys  were  packed 
with  fog.    Next  I  began  to  get  snow  flurries. 
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and  by  checking  my  compass  course  1  knew 
with  the  wind  shifting  I  was  slowing  to  85  miles 
an  hour.  Then  1  lost  my  horizon  and  got  to 
wondering  if  I'd  reach  Iowa  City. 

"But  1  watched  the  landmarks  carefully, 
stuck  to  the  railroad  all  I  could  and  wagged 
along,  hoping  soon  to  hit  Iowa  City.  Well,  I 
did  hit  it — right  on  the  nose!  But  where 
in  the  world  the  landing  field  was  I  had  no 
idea.  1  had  to  get  down  for  gas  and  oil,  I'd 
never  seen  the  town  before  and  there  were  no 
traffic  cops  handy.  I  flew  all  around,  in  and 
out  the  town,  dodging  steeples  and  looking  for 
that  field.  For  a  good  twelve  minutes  1  ran 
around,  then  several  red  flares  were  lighted  on 
the  field.  1  judged  as  well  as  1  could  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  field  and  then 
more  by  luck  than  skill  made  a  perfect  landing 
at  4:45." 

No.  172  was  re-serviced  while  Knight  phoned 
Chicago,  and  got  a  bite  to  eat,  and  had  a 
smoke  or  two.  Then,  with  a  weather  report 
justifying  his  idea  that  he  could  make  Chicago, 
he  took  off  again  into  the  darkness  and  winged 
away,  on  the  last  200  miles  of  his  trip. 

Now,  as  all  pilots  know,  it's  these  last  laps 
that  tell  the  story.  He  had  traveled  a  good 
$00  miles  in  the  air — ^add  a  fourth  or  so  more 
miles  for  land  distance  and  you  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  journey  from  London  to  Paris 
with  a  couple  hundred  miles  to  boot,  from 
Berlin  to  Berne,  New  York  to  Cleveland,  or 
half  the  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  Buffalo. 

He  was  tired,  of  course.  And  he  was 
sleepy — later  on  he  had  to  pinch  and  slap  his 
cheeks  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 

But  luck  and  the  weather  were  with  him; 
fog  and  I  bad  weather  couldn't  jinx  him  now! 
He  flew  for  an  hour,  he  says. 

"Then,"  he  goes  on,  "a  faint  streak  showed 
up  off  to  the  east.  Down  below,  lights  began 
to  flash  around  farmhouses — ^^the  farmers  were 
out  with  lanterns  to  feed  their  cattle.  And 
in  towns,  too,  people  were  stirring.  The  old 
worid  was  waking  and  getting  on  the  job  again, 
and  I  guessed  after  all  I'd  have  breakfast  with 
my  wife  in  Chicago. 

"But  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  1  hit  into  a  fog 
that  had  been  boosted  up,  I  suppose,  from 
down  below.  But  daylight  was  breaking  and 
1  hopped  it.  I  climbed  up  to  5,000  feet  and 
ran  on,  trusting  to  drop  down  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  I  ran  for  some  time  up  there, 
then  dropped  down  and  began  picking  up  land- 
marks in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago. 
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"  1  spotted  the  landing  field  in  Maywood  from 
a  long  way  off. 

Then  the  motor  missed. 
But  as  1  was  within  gliding  distance  of 
the  field,  I  said,  'Just  spit,  old  boy,  we're  here!' 

"  My  mail  was  transferred  to  another  ship. 
In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  Webster  was 
piloting  it  on  to  Cleveland,  flying  low,  under 
fog,  doing  one  stretch  of  1 04  miles  in  an  hour, 
with  Allison  romping  home  at  better  than  two 
miles  a  minute. 

"They  got  it  through,  ahead  of  schedule,  in  a 
little  over  thirty-three  hours  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  less  than  twenty-six  of  actual  flying 
time. 

"And  I  went  to  bed." 

"  P.  S.  It  might  be  well  to  add  that  it  was 
simply  my  good  luck  that  gave  me  the  chance 
at  this  trip,  and  that  any  other  pilot  in  the  Air 
Mail  Service  would  have  gladly  tried  the  flight 
and  probably  gotten  away  with  it  as  good  or 
better." 

Night  travel,  prsfttically  the  only  superiority 
in  carrying  the  mails  that  the  railways  retain, 
is  almost  altogether  new  in  aviation.  It  has  its 
difficulties,  and  its  advantages — like  flying 
the  mail,  whose  soul  is  regularity,  it's  different 
from  any  other  kind  of  flying.  The  conditions 
are  better  in  a  way.  The  rising  of  the  sun  and 
the  resulting  change  in  the  temperature  of 
earth  and  sea  raises  winds,  forms  clouds,  makes 
fog  so  thick  perhaps  you  can't  see  your  wing 
tips.  And  fog,  of  course,  hanging  on,  some- 
times, like  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  is  the  air- 
man's worst  enemy.  Migratory  birds,  you 
find,  often  fly  at  night  and  rest  in  the  day.  In- 
stinctively they  are  their  own  direction-finders, 
and  they  can  fly  high  accordingly.  But  even 
in  daylight  the  mail  pilots  fly  low.  We  can't 
as  yet  trust  our  altimeters — they're  always  a 
thousand  feet  or  so  behind  when  you're  sliding 
down,  so  you  are  apt  to  hit  the  earth  a  wallop 
if  there's  no  ceiling  or  clear  air  below.  Com- 
passes, too,  as  yet,  can't  quite  keep  pace  with 
the  tips  and  turns  of  a  plane  in  a  whirl.  And 
we  haven't  funds  for  wireless  equipment,  with 
which  even  now  planes  can  rise,  no  matter  the 
weather,  high  above  New  York,  say,  and  follow 
straight  through,  steered  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy, hurdling  fog  and  clouds  and  moun- 
tains, to  one's  destination,  with  the  wireless 
there  telling  you  the  ceiling  beneath.  The 
Army  has  used  such  wireless  equipment — 
when  the  Armistice  was  signed  bombers  were 
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THE  TIME  OF  THE  RECORD  FLIGHT  COMPARED  WITH  THE  TIME  OF  A  MAIL  TRAIN 
If  1  mail  train  had  left  San  Francuco  at  the  sanK  time  as  did  the  air  mail  on  February  und.  It  would  have 
arrived  at  Green  River,  Wyoming  at  the  time  the  air  mail  landed  at  Hazelhunt  Field,  Long  Island.  Travel- 
ing from  New  York  the  fattest  train  of  the  New  York  Central  connecting  with  the  fastest  train  west 
,  from  Chica^,  would  have  reached  Omaha  in  the  time  the  airplanes  consumed  between  the  Pacific  and 
'  the  Atlantic.    Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  trip)  made  on  time  is  higher  for  airplanes  than  for  trains 


soon  to  cross  the  German  lines  at  night,  guided 
all  the  way  by  wireless.  Regularly,  too,  the 
London  to  Paris  daily  air  express  reckons  on 
the  wireless. 

From  the  very  start,  some  Congres^nen, 
like  some  others  who  can't  believe  that  mail 
planes  beat  such  trains  as  the  Twentieth 
Century  and  the  Empire  State  Express  for 
regularity,  have  managed  to  keep  the  air  mail 
working  on  a  shoe-string.  First,  with  slow  and 
surplus  Army  training  planes,  beginning  May 
15,  1918,  we  flew  the  180-mile  run  between 
Washington  and  New  York  and  in  the  first 
year  maintained  better  than  90  per  cent,  of 
perfect  regularity,  saved  the  department  some 
money,  and  in  response  to  insistent  demands 
from  business-men,  found  a  way  to  advance  one 
day  the  delivery  of  New  England  mail  in  Wash- 
ington and  southern  mail  in  New  York  City. 
The  success  of  that  run  justified  the  extension 
of  the  service  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 
Cleveland  and  Chicago,  then  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Louis,  to  St.  Paul,  and  to  Minneapolis, 


where,  by  the  way,  the  whistles  of  the  entire 
city  blew  for  three  minutes  when  the  first  mail 
pilot  rose — and  then  the  chimes  in  the  City 
Hall  tower  continued  with  "Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee." 

Then,  on,  at  last,  over  the  Rockies,  which 
are  higher  than  the  Alps,  the  service  was 
extended,  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Then,  through  three  years,  we  maintained 
an  average  of  regularity  favorably  comparable 
with  that  of  the  railways  and  twice  as  fast. 
In  the  swamps  along  Lake  Erie,  I  know  from 
experience,  hunters  and  punters,  like  rangers 
in  the  Sierras,  set  their  watches  by  the  passing 
of  the  air  mail.  Regularly,  on  schedule  to  the 
minute  usually,  all  the  way,  no  matter  the 
weather,  those  precious  pouches  go  forward. 
During  the  1919  tornado  that  swept  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  killing  more  than  a  hundred  persons, 
a  mail  pilot  plugged  through.  Again,  during 
last  year's  blizzard,  when  not  a  wheel  between 
New  York  and  Washington  was  stirring,  the 
mail  by  air  came  and  went  on  schedule. 
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Nevertheless,  some  Congressmen  had  legiti- 
mate doubts.  The  immortal  forty-niners,  you 
know,  only  three  generations  ago  took  many 
weeks,  in  their  G)nestoga  wagons,  to  cross,  in 
frenzied  thirst  for  gold.  In  June  of  the  Cen- 
tennial year,  then,  you  remember,  the  Jarrett 
and  Palmer  theatrical  company  crossed  in 
eighty-three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  over 
a  roadbed  costing  about  $20,000  every  mile. 
That  special  train  went  those  3,31 1  miles  at  the 
unheard  of  speed  of  39.5  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
record  stood  for  thirty  years,  when,  in  succes- 
sive tries,  "Harriman  specials"  pulled  the 
record  down  to  seventy-two  hours  and  twenty- 
seven  minutes. 

We  planned  to  do  it  in  a  trifle  more  than  a 
third  of  that  flying  time.  Actually,  our  flying 
time  across  the  Continent  was  twenty-five 
hours  and  twenty-one  minutes. 

Two  relays,  each  way,  were  started. 

Nutter  had  hopped  off  from  San  Francisco 
at  4:29  in  the  morning  and  in  darkness  had 
climbed  three  miles  high  over  the  Nevada 
Sierras.  Eaton  had  taken  up  the  relay  at 
Reno  at  645  a.m.,  and  reached  Salt  Lake  City, 
after  a  stop  to  change  to  another  ship  at  Elko — 
437  air  miles — at  1 1 130,  Mountain  time.  Mur- 
ray raced  on,  trying  a  non-stop  flight  of  381 
air  miles.  He  was  forced  to  land  at  Rawlins 
for  gas  and  oil,  wait  there  forty-five  minutes  ac- 
cordingly, yet  swooped  down  on  the  Cheyenne 
field  at  4:57.  There  Pilot  Yager  hopped  off 
and  ran  on — into  the  night — ^flying  seventy 
miles  in  total  darkness  with  a  hidden  moon.  He 
dropped  down  at  North  Platte  at  748,  and  they 
cheered  him  for  a  perfect  three-point  landing. 

Harry  Smith  had  beat  him  in  from  Cheyenne 
and  at  9:30  flew  on. 

Knight  followed,  five  minutes  after  the  motor 
of  No.  172  had  been  restored  to  working 
order. 

He  hopped  off,  on  what  he  thought  was  to 
be  his  only  run  that  night,  at  10*44. 

Passing  over  the  Platte  River  and  running 
on  toward  Lexington,  he  says,  he  could  see  two 
large  flares — bonfires!  At  Kearney,  Nebraska, 
Grand   Island  and  Central  City  there  were 


flares — "to  guide  us  and  let  us  know  that 
patriotic  Americans  watched  and  hoped  for  our 
success  and  the  welfare  of  our  undertaking." 

Leaving  North  Platte,  our  course  paralleled 
the  Platte  and  the  Union  Pacific  for  1 50  miles, 
on  to  Central  City.  "Along  there,"  he  goes 
on,  "things  began  to  get  interesting.  There 
was  a  broken  cloud  layer  from  behind  which 
the  moon  broke  through  at  intervals,  while 
down  below,  2,200  feet,  the  river  glistened,  a 
winding  silver  ribbon,  like  phosphorus  in 
the  dark.  By  the  time  I  reached  Lexington  the 
clouds  had  completely  obscured  the  moon.  The 
earth  looked  like  a  dungeon  and  I  hopped  up 
to  a  height  of  6,200  feet  to  learn  the  depth  of 
the  doudbank." 

The  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world,  he 
explains  in  his  own  way,  is  a  cloud  layer  close- 
up,  even  in  the  daytime,  when  it  looks  like  a 
sea  of  lovely  suds!  The  sun  plays  on  it. 
There  are  tints  and  colors,  and  you  can  spot 
the  shadow  of  your  plane.  "At  night,  up 
there,"  he  says,  "the  moon  silvered  that  big 
sea — it  was  interesting — a  good  place  to  forget 
your  troubles  in  the  world,  with  not  a  sound 
except  the  old  Liberty  motor  buzzing  away. 
"You  forget  even  that — till  it  misses!" 

So  he  ran  on,  flying  lower  when  the  moon 
broke  through  below,  checking  his  compass, 
spotting  the  lights  of  cities  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  away.  Passing  between  David  City  and 
Wahoo,  he  says,  he  could  see  the  lights  of 
Lincoln.  And  over  Wahoo,  forty  miles  from 
Omaha,  he  could  see  the  lights  of  his  home  town 
and  even  the  red  flares  of  the  landing  field. 

He  dropped  down  at  Omaha  at  1:10 — the 
field  was  lighted  so  well,  he  says,  landing  was 
as  easy  as  in  the  daytime.  A  crowd  of  two 
thousand  people  was  waiting  "to  watch  and 
pull." 

He  landed,  and  taxied  up  to  the  hangar. 
The  rest  of  his  story,  and  of  the  rest  of  that 
epoch-making  flight  1  have  already  told.  It 
foretells  the  day  that  is  coming  soon,  when  the 
mails,  and  many  other  things,  will  travel 
ordinarily,  and  with  far  more  speed,  by  air 
than  they  have  hitherto  traveled  by  land  or  sea. 
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"COOPERATIVE  COMPETITION" 

Automobile  Manufacturers  of  Vision,  and  Their  Agreement  to 
Exchange  Patents  Which  Has  Imparted  Growth  to  the  Industry 

By  JOHN  K.  BARNES 


A  FTER  the  automobile  had  passed 
/\       the  "horseless  carriage"  age  of  the 

/  \  late  nineties,  and  the  pleasure  of 
/  \  skimming  over  the  roads  without  a 
slow-going  horse  ahead  of  one 
overcame  the  public  ridicule  that  greeted  the 
first  cars,  it  became  evident  that  this  infant 
industry  had  been  bom  with  a  silver,  if  not  a 
gold  spoon  in  its  mouth.  *  The  making  and 
selling  of  four  thousand  curved-dash  Olds- 
mobiles  in  1903  showed  many  people  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  business.  The  eariy  dreams 
of  Charles  E.  Duryea,  Elwood  Haynes,  R.  E. 
Olds,  and  other  pioneers  were  coming  true. 
Then  began  the  great  growth  of  the  industry. 
The  bicycle  manufacturers  followed  Alexander 
Winton  and  E.  R.  Thomas  into  this  new  field. 
The  wagon  makers,  led  by  the  Studebakers 
and  Mitchell,  became  interested.  The  Cad- 
illac Company  and  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
sprang  up  and  became  successful.  Henry 
B.  Joy,  Buick,  Marmon,  and  others,  in  addition 
to  those  who  had  been  trained  at  the  Olds 
Motor  Works  in  Detroit,  started  with  com- 
panies of  their  own.  In  the  next  few  years 
many  others  entered  the  industry.  And  there 
was  enough  business  for  all,  for  the  public 
demand  for  automobiles  grew  beyond  all 
expectations.  Companies  which  had  good 
management,  sufficient  capital,  and  produced 
cars  that  the  public  liked  made  large  profits. 

But  the  industry  was  not  without  its  failures 
—many  of  them.  Young  men  of  mechanical 
bent  but  little  manufacturing  ability  got  into 
it.  Some  were  financed  by  rich  fathers  and 
then  that  backing  was  withdrawn  before  they 
had  established  a  place  for  their  cars.  In 
fact  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  the  whole 
industry  was  the  lack  of  capital.  Bankers 
were  almost  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the 
"craze"  for  automobiles  would  die  out.  Then 
later  they  complained  that  there  were  ^ready 
too  many  companies  in  the  field;  they  would 


not  risk  their  money  in  new  ventures.  If  the 
industry  had  not  been  established  on  a  cash  basis 
at  the  start,  and  if  the  parts-makers  had  not  ex- 
tended liberal  credit  tothecompanies,  this  timid- 
ity of  capital  might  have  proven  fatal  to  the 
young  industry.  It  certainly  would  have  re- 
tarded its  marvelous  growth.  Fortunately  there 
were  a  few  rich  men  who  had  the  vision  of  the 
future  of  the  automobile  and  were  willing  to  risk 
their  money  in  it.  This  was  particularly  true 
in  Michigan  where  there  were  men  who  had 
made  fortimes  in  mining  and  lumbering  in  the 
Northern  Peninsula  and  were  at  the  time  look- 
ing for  other  fields  to  go  into.  But  ^en  the 
1907  money  panic  came  a  good  many  auto- 
mobile companies  went  under.  And  in  1910 
the  death  rate  was  as  high  as  one  a  week. 
Among  the  men  with  money  who  became 
interested  in  the  business  was  Henry  B.  Joy, 
of  Detroit,  known  by  his  friends  as  Harry  Joy. 
He  not  only  invested  his  money,  but  went  into 
the  industry  himself  and  became  an  important 
element  in  its  successful  development.  He  had 
tried  to  buy  one  of  Henry  Ford's  early  ex- 
perimental cars,  but  Mr.  Ford  had  told  him 
to  wait  for  the  next  one,  that  it  would  be  a 
better  car.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Joy  heard  of  the 
phaeton  Col.  J.  W.  Packard  was  making  in 
Warren,  Ohio,  and  he  went  down  there  and 
got  one.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Joy  and  Mr. 
Emory  W.  Clark,  now  president  of  the  First 
and  Old  Detroit  National  Bank,  were  making 
plans  to  start  in  the  banking  business.  After 
Joy  got  his  Packard  phaeton,  however,  Clark 
saw  little  of  him  for  a  month  or  more.  Joy 
was  out  on  the  roads  aroimd  Detroit  at  all 
hours,  in  and  under  his  new  car,  testing  it  and 
tinkering  with  it.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
automobile  grew  rapidly  and  it  was  contagious 
enough  to  influence  other  Detroit  men  of  nieans, 
including  the  Algers  and  the  Newberrys,  to 
put  money  into  the  building  of  a  large  factory 
in  Detroit  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Packard 
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car  in  quantities.  Col.  Packard  was  to  come 
on  from  Warren  to  run  it.  At  the  last  minute, 
however,  he  could  not  come,  and  it  devolved 
upon  Joy  to  take  charge  of  this  four  hundred 
thousand  dollar  plant.  The  first  year  the 
company  lost  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  factory  became  known  around  Detroit 
as  the  "millionaires'  folly."  But  Joy  in- 
creased the  production  schedule  for  the  next 
year,  and  by  his  own  imtiring  dforts,  together 
with  the  financial  backing  of  his  directors,  made 
the  Packard  Company  a  success. 

MR.    SELDEN    AND   HIS   PATENT 

FOR  several  years  the  Selden  patent  was  a 
dominating  influence  in  the  industry.  Mr. 
George  B.  Selden,  a  patent  lawyer  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  with  inclinations  toward  mechanics, 
invented  the  gasolene  automobile  in  1879. 
He  immediately  made  application  for  a  patent, 
but  there  followed  repeated  delays — ^appar- 
ently encouraged  by  Selden  himself,  who  was 
trying  to  interest  capital  in  his  new  invention — 
and  it  was  not  until  1895  that  the  patent  was 
issued.  Mr.  Selden  did  not  manufacture 
under  it  and  in  1899  sold  control  of  his  patent 
to  the  Columbia  &  Electric  Vehicle  Company 
which  soon  afterward  became  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Company.  William  C.  Whitney,.  An- 
thony F.  Brady,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  and  other  Eastern  capitalists  were  in- 
terested in  this  company.  They  began  a 
campaign  of  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  patent 
the  next  year.  Suit  was  brought  against  the 
Wnton  Motor  Carriage  Company  for  infringe- 
ment. This  suit  ran  along  until  1903  when 
the  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers was  formed  and  ten  companies 
signed  an  agreement  recognizing  the  validity 
of  the  Selden  patent  and  agreed  to  pay  a  roy- 
alty of  I }  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price  of  all  cars 
sold  by  them.  The  Electric  Vehicle  Company 
had  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Selden  as  to 
amount  of  the  royalty  he  was  to  get.  Mr. 
James  Rood  Doolittle,  who  wrote  "The 
Romance  of  the  Automobile  Industry,"  esti- 
mates that  Mr.  Selden  realized  about  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  from  his  invention. 

As  the  industry  grew  this  i  J  per  cent,  roy- 
alty soon  began  to  run  into  large  sums  and 
the  payments  became  burdensome  on  the 
industry.  It  was  then  that  Henry  B.  Joy, 
president  of  the  Packard  Company,  led  a 
vigorous  fight  within  the  ranks  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


to  have  the  royalty  reduced,  and  was  success- 
ful in  first  having  it  cut  to  i  per  cent,  and  then 
to  i  of  1  per  cent. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1903  that  the  famous 
test  ouit  against  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
was  instituted  by  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company 
at  the  request  of  the  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers.  This  case  was  in 
the  courts  eight  years  and  the  testimony  taken 
fills  thirty-six  large  volumes.  In  1909,  Judge 
Hough,  in  the  United  States  District  Court, 
rendered  an  opinion  sustaining  the  Selden 
patent  in  every  particular  and  granting  an 
injunction  and  an  accoimting.  Ford  appealed 
the  case  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  and  gave  bond  to  cover  damages 
to  the  complainants  while  the  case  was  pend- 
ing. The  other  so-called  "independents," 
who  were  interested  with  Ford  in  the  fight,  but 
were  not  as  strong  financially  as  the  Ford 
Company,  decided,  after  Judge  Hough's  sweep- 
ing decision,  that  they  could  no  longer  afford 
to  run  the  risk  of  heavy  penalties,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  them  went  into  the  Association 
of  Licensed  Manufacturers.  Ford  continued 
the  fight  alone.  In  January,  191 1,  Judge 
Noyes  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  that  the  patent  was  valid, 
but  that  Ford  did  not  infringe  it  because  Selden 
described  an  engine  of  the  Brayton  type  while 
the  defendents  and  almost  all  modem  auto- 
mobile makers  used  the  Otto  type.  Mr.  Ford 
said  that  the  advertising  his  company  got 
from  this  case  was  worth  more  than  all  it  cost. 

It  was  in  this  Association  of  Licensed  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers,  in  the  American  Motor 
Car  Manufacturers  Association,  formed  to 
combat  it,  and  in  the  National  Association  of 
Automobile  Manufacturers,  organized  in  1900 
— ^before  the  other  two — including  both  "li- 
censed" and  "independent"  companies,  that 
the  leading  figures  in  the  automobile  industry 
learned  many  lessons  in  cooperation.  They 
also  learned  something  regarding  the  costs 
of  patent  suits  and  the  uncertain  value  of 
patents.  But  the  full  fruits  of  this  knowledge 
would  probably  never  have  been  realized  if 
there  had  not  been  drawn  into  the  industry 
at  an  early  date  a  man  who  had  seen  at  first 
hand  the  disastrous  results  of  patent  litigation 
in  another  field,  and  who  had  the  perseverance 
to  follow  an  ideal  for  many  years,  until  he  fi- 
nally got  practically  all  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  to  accept  it. 

This  man  is  Mr.  Charles  C.  Hanch,  who 
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started  in  the  automobile  business  with  the 
Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company  of  Indianapolis. 
That  company  was,  and  still  is,  a  large  manu- 
facturer of  flour  milling  machinery.  That 
industry  had  many  points  of  similarity  to  the 
automobile  industry.  Just  as  there  had  been 
little  improvement  in  the  means  of  road  trans- 
portation from  the  days  of  Babylon,  when 
wheeled  vehicles  were  used,  until  the  automo- 
bile was  invented;  so  for  thousands  of  years 
flour  was  made  by  grinding  grain  between 
two  stones,  until  rollers  were  invented  in 
Hungary  about  1883.  That  invention  was 
immediately  brought  to  this  country  and  many 
improvements  were  made  upon  it.  The  making 
of  this  flour  milling  machinery  was  a  highly 
profitable  business.  There  were  about  forty- 
five  companies  engaged  in  it,  and  they  were 
all  so  busy  making  money  for  the  first  ten 
years  that  they  had  little  time  to  fight  each 
other.  But  about  1893  the  profits  began  to  get 
smaller,  and  patent  litigation  became  active. 
The  resulting  business  feuds  and  bitter  com- 
petition were  so  destructive  that  only  about 
five  out  of  the  forty-five  companies  survived. 

When  the  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company 
entered  the  automobile  field,  Mr.  Hanch 
saw  that  there  was  likely  to  be  the  same  rapid 
development  as  in  the  flour  milling  machinery 
business,  and  he  foresaw  that  unless  something 
was  done  to  prevent  it  there  would  be  even 
a  worse  tangle  of  patent  litigation.  He  went 
to  see  Mr.  Chester  Bradford,  of  Indianapolis, 
who  had  been  an  attorney  in  much  of  the  flour 
milling  machinery  litigation.  Mr.  Bradford 
suggested  that  a  main  corporation  be  formed 
to  take  over  the  patents  of  the  various  auto- 
mobile companies,  to  issue  stock  to  the  differ- 
ent companies  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  patents,  and  to  fix  reasonable  royalties 
to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  patents.  Mr. 
Hanch  talked  to  some  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers  about  this.  They  all  said, 
"Go  to  Detroit  and  see  Harry  Joy.  If  you 
can  get  him  interested  in  the  scheme,  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  it  adopted  by  the  industry." 
So  Hanch  went  to  Detroit,  but  Mr.  Joy  could 
see  no  possibility  of  getting  the  automobile 
manufacturers  to  agree  to  such  a  plan.  Mr. 
Hanch's  hopes  were  checked,  but  he  did  not 
abandon  his  idea. 

That  was  .n  1909.  In  191 5,  practically  all 
the  companies  in  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  successor  of  all 
the   earlier   organizations   of   manufacturers, 


which  includes  all  the  leading  automobile 
producers,  except  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
agreed  to  a  plan  of  cross-licensing  their  patents 
which  permits  of  their  use  by  every  other 
member  free  of  charge,  1 1  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  C.  C.  Hanch  was  chairman  of  the 
patents  committee  that  put  this  plan  through. 
The  other  members  were  Wilfred  C.  Leland, 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  Windsor  T.  White,  and 
W.  H.  Van  Dervoort.  Frederick  P.  Fish. 
counsel  for  the  N.  A.  C.  C,  helped  to  convince 
the  members  of  the  practical  value  of  such  a 
plan.  The  chief  credit,  however,  belongs  to 
Hanch.  In  the  six  years  between  the  birth 
of  the  idea  in  his  mind  and  191 5  he  had  not 
been  idle.  Upon  every  suitable  occasion 
he  had  advocated  a  scheme  that  would  elimi- 
nate patent  litigation.  He  had  the  background 
of  experience  in  the  flour  milling  machinery 
industry  to  draw  upon  for  horrible  examples. 
But  even  he  never  dreamed  at  first  that  a  plan 
could  be  effected  that  would  permit  of  the 
free  interchange  of  patents.  It  was  when  the 
committee  started  work  on  a  definite  plan  and 
the  difficulties  of  appraising  the  value  (k  patents 
and  fixing  royalties  for  their  use  became  ap- 
parent that  it  was  suggested  that  no  charge 
at  all  be  made.  As  no  manufacturer  had  pat- 
ents worth  as  much  as  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  patents  of  all  the  others,  there  was  a 
sound  basis  of  fairness  in  this  proposal.  It 
was  this  argument  that  finally  convinced  the 
automobile  manufacturers  in  the  N.  A.  C.  C. 
and  induced  them  to  adopt  the  plan.  Each 
one  had  much  more  to  gain  from  it  than  he  was 
asked  to  contribute. 

THE   EXCHANGE  OF   PATENTS 

THIS  cross-licensing  agreement  does  not 
cover  radical  patents,  for  it  was  felt  that 
any  company  making  inventions  of  a  striking 
character,  involving  a  radical  departure  from 
what  is  known,  should  be  entitled  to  s|>ectal 
compensation  if  such  inventions  proved  valua- 
able.  At  present  there  are  no  patents  owned 
by  the  members  of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  of  this  class..  Nor  are  design 
patents  which  apply  to  the  outward  appearance 
of  a  car — its  shape  and  lines — included  in 
this  agreement.  But  all  other  patents,  such  as 
improvements  on  the  engine  or  on  other  parts 
of  the  car,  come  under  the  cross-licensing 
agreement  and  can  be  used  by  all  the  parties 
of  this  agreement  free  of  charge.    There  are 
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about  eight  hundred  such  patents  owned  by 
the  members  of  the  N.  A.  C.  C. 

The  practicability  of  this  agreement  is 
clearly  evident  when  one  stops  to  realize 
that  a  patent  of  this  kind  does  not  give  the 
holder  the  right  to  manufacture  a  car.  If  it 
is  an  improvement  on  an  engine,  for  instance, 
the  holder  of  the  patent  must  get  licenses 
from  the  holders  of  all  other  patents  on  that 
engine  before  he  can  manufacture  it.  And 
none  of  these  holders  of  other  patents  could 
make  use  of  his  improvement,  which  might  be 
highly  valuable,  until  they  had  gotten  the 
right  to  do  so  from  him.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  development  of  an  industry  can  be  seriously 
retarded  by  patent  conflict  and  litigation. 

The  nearest  thing  to  this  cross-licensing 
agreement  that  had  existed  up  to  that  time 
was  an  agreement  between  the  General  Electric 
and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  companies 
covering  an  interchange  of  certain  of  their 
patents.  But  there  a  compensation  was  paid. 
The  scheme  has  since  been  adopted  by  the 
aircraft  industry,  but  never  before  had  it 
been  contemplated  for  an  entire  industry. 
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THUS  did  the  automobile  makers  solve  in  a 
new  and  sensible  way  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  that  faces  young  manufacturing 
industries.  It  was  the  principal  rock  on 
which  most  of  the  companies  in  the  flour 
milling  machinery  industry  were  wrecked. 
It  was  the  rock  that  split  the  agricultural  im- 
plement concerns  into  bitter  competitors. 
The  solution  in  that  latter  case  was  the  old 
method  of  combining  the  companies.  That  was 
not  brought  about,  however,  until  the  bankers 
had  given  warning  that  they  would  no  longer 
supply  money  unless  the  companies  stopped 
their  costly  patent  litigation.  There  is  an 
interesting  story  of  how  the  bitter  antagonists 
in  that  field  were  brought  on  to  New  York, 
lodged  in  separate  hotels — while  the  plans 
for  the  formation  of  the  combination  were 
being  completed — and  how  each  one  signed 
the  agreement  for  the  formation  of  the  com- 
bination not  knowing  whetHer  he  was  the  first 
to  sign  or  not.  There  has  never  been  keener 
competition  than  in  the  automobile  field, 
and  yet  there  is  wholesome  cooperation.  A 
phrase  has  been  coined  to  describe  this  situation: 
"cooperative  competition."  By  eliminating 
the  rock  on  which  manufacturers  in  other 
industries  had   been  wrecked,  or  had   been 


forced  to  combine  for  their  own  salvation,  the 
automobile  makers  reaped  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  combination  without  losing  any 
of  the  benefits  of  competition.  The  life  of  this 
agreement  was  fixed  for  its  trial  at  ten  years,  but 
it  has  operated  so  successfully  for  the  past  six 
years  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  it 
expires  in  1925  it  will  be  extended. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  performs  other  valuable  service 
for  its  members  in  connection  with  patents. 
It  maintains  a  patent  department  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Brannigan, 
which  studies  every  patent  that  relates  to 
the  automobile  industry.  As  one  of  every 
four  patents  issued  by  the  Patent  Office  in 
Washington  does  relate  to  the  automobile, 
this  keeps  several  men  busy.  When  any 
patent  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  member 
of  the  Chamber,  it  is  referred  to  this  patents 
department.  If  it  seems  to  be  a  valid  patent 
and  the  invention  is  one  that  has  merit,  the 
patents  department  then  undertakes  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  uniform  license  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members  of  the  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

An  example  shows  how  this  works.  A  man 
named  Wright  invented  a  hinge  for  the  engine 
hood  that  was  protected  from  the  rain  by 
a  fold  in  the  upper  part  of  tt\e  hood.  He 
licensed  one  company  to  use  his  patent  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  car;  then  he  licensed  another 
at  fifteen  cents,  and  another  at  ten.  This 
got  him  into  trouble  with  the  companies  that 
were  paying  the  higher  royalties.  When  he 
died,  leaving  his  patent  to  his  wife,  she  was 
realizing  practically  nothing  from  it.  Other 
companies  had  seen  the  hinge  and  started  using 
it.  Several  members  of  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  were  charged  with  infringe- 
ment of  the  patent.  Mr.  Hanch,  as  chairman 
of  the  patents  committee,  saw  Mrs.  Wright. 
He  explained  to  her  that  a  small  uniform 
royalty  would  not  only  be  fairer  to  the  industry, 
but  also  more  profitable  to  her.  Mrs,  Wright 
fixed  a  five  cent  royalty.  To-day  she  is 
receiving  a  handsome  income  from  her  hus- 
band's invention  as  it  is  being  used  on  about 
eight  hundred  thousand  cars  a  year. 

A  case  of  the  opposite  character,  where  it 
seems  clear  that  the  inventor  is  not  getting 
anywhere  near  wjiat  he  might,  because  he 
asked  too  much,  is  that  of  the  Knight  sliding 
sleeve  valve  motor.  Mr.  C.  Y.  Knight  in- 
vented this  type  of  engine  in  1904  and  pf     ' 
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tented  it  in  191  o.  At  that  time  the  poppet 
valve  motor  in  general  use  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  Knight  motor  was  ap- 
parently an  improvement  over  it.  But  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  would  not  consider  using 
the  new  invention  at  the  high  royalty  Mr. 
Knight  asked  for  it.  He  went  to  Europe 
and  was  successful  in  getting  some  foreign 
makers  of  high-priced  cars  to  adopt  it.  They 
agreed  to  a  royalty  based  on  horse-power  that 
averaged  about  sixty  dollars  a  car.  They 
stipulated  that  if  manufacturers  in  any  other 
country  were  licensed  at  a  lower  rate,  they 
were  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  lower  rate.  Then 
Mr.  Knight  came  back  to  this  country  and 
found  American  manufacturers  more  inter- 
ested in  his  motor.  But  when  he  told  them 
his  rate  of  royalty  again  they  said  it  was  too 
much.  And  to-day  only  four  companies  in 
this  country  use  the  Knight  motor,  and  un- 
der an  agreement  which,  without  changing  the 
rate  of  royalty,  limits  the  amount  of  payment 
each  year  to  a  fixed  maximum.  This,  in 
effect,  greatly  reduces  the  royalty  per  car  for  a 
large  producing  company.  (If  the  foreign 
companies'  production  ever  brings  their  royal- 
ties up  to  this  maximum  they  will  enjoy  the 
same  limit.)  It  is  believed  that  if  Mr.  Knight 
had  not  demanded  a  royalty  that  was  regarded 
as  prohibitive,  the  automobile  industry  would 
have  adopted  the  Knight  motor  and  aban- 
doned the  other.  Instead  of  that  it  went  ahead 
in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  poppet  valve 
motor  and  the  result  has  been  that  now  the 
poppet  valve  motor  compares  favorably  with 
the  Knight  motor. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Q)m- 
merce  defends  its  individual  members  against 
patent  suits  when  it  is  considered  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  the  members  to  do  so.  This  protects 
the  industry  from  patent  hold-ups  which 
might  gain  headway  by  starting  with  small 
companies  that  could  not  afford  to  defend 
suits.  Other  cooperative  work  done  by  the 
Chamber  is  through  its  traffic  department, 
which  keeps  in  close  touch  and  assists  the 
railroads  to  supply  cars  where  needed  for 
shipments  of  its  members  and  checks  all  their 
freight  bills  for  them.  Through  this  depart- 
ment the  Chamber  has  a  united  voice  in  con- 
nection with  the  fixing  of  freight  rates  and  in 
all  other  traffic  matters.  Through  its  legisla- 
tive department  its  members  are  heard  as  a 
unit  in  regard  to  legislative  matters.  There 
are    also    good    roads,    commercial    vehicle. 


foreign  trade,  and  service  departments,  throu^ 
which  cooperative  work  is  carried  on  in  those 
various  fields. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce  is  this  clause: 
''Each  manufacturing  member  shall  render 
to  the  corporation  [the  N.  A.  C.  C]  within  the 
first  fifteen  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  of  each  year,  written  reports  under 
oath  setting  forth  the  number  and  kinds  of 
self-propelled  vehicles  made  and  sold,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  by  such  member,  during  the 
preceding  three  calendar  months,  and  the 
aggregate  net  amount  charged  therefor.  .  .  /' 
This  clause  is  an  inheritance  from  the  old 
Licensed  Association,  as  is  much  of  the  co5peF- 
ative  spirit  in  the  industry.  This  informa- 
tion was  necessary  then  in  figuring  the  royalties 
under  the  Selden  patent.  To-day  it  is  used 
as  a  basis  for  collection  of  dues  in  the  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  it  is  of 
much  more  value  than  that.  These  reports 
go  out  to  each  member.  Each  one,  therefore, 
knows  just  what  his  competitors  are  producing. 
That  places  them  all  in  much  better  position 
to  make  plans  for  the  future.  The  cards 
in  the  automobile  industry  are  on  the  table; 
the  game  is  a  friendly  one. 

Differences  and  misunderstandings  arise 
among  the  members  of  the  N.  A.  C.  C.  just 
as  they  do  in  every  other  industry,  but  four 
times  a  year  representatives  of  the  member 
companies  ar^  brought  together  in  a  general 
meeting — the  Chamber  pays  the  traveling 
and  hotel  expenses  of  these  men — and  their 
differences  are  brought  out  into  the  light  of 
day  and  subjected  to  the  views  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. The  inevitable  result  is  the  correction 
of  misunderstandings  and  usually  the  composi- 
tion of  differences.  Friendly  cooperation  is 
thus  maintained.  Back  of  this  is  another 
man — Mr.  Charles  Clifton,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor 
Car  Company,  who  has  been  president  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
since  its  organization.  His  great  vision  in 
regard  to  the  industry,  his  remarkable  per- 
sonal charm  and  firm  hold  on  the  affections 
of  its  leaders  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  safe  course  that  has  been  steered 
past  the  rocks  of  discord  and  dissension  which 
have  upset  other  industries. 

Much  could  be  learned  by  other  industries 
from  the  "coSperative  competition"  in  the 
automobile  field. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  PRACTICE 

OF  GOVERNMENT 

Examples  of  His  Methods  in  Making  Government 
Work  Effective,  Told  by  a  Friend  and  Assistant 

By  regis  H.   post 


ON  MY  first  ceremonious  visit  of  in- 
troduction to  Senator  Piatt  after 
my  election  to  the  New  York 
Assembly,  I  used  the  expression 
"  it  did  not  hurt  my  conscience." 
The  "Old  Man/'  as  he  was  affectionately 
called  by  his  followers,  threw  up  his  hands  in 
mock  horror — "Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Post,  there 
are  two  things  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
should  never  mention;  one  is  his  conscience 
and  the  other  his  constituents." 

Throughout  the  two  strenuous  years  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  occupancy  of  the  Governor's 
office,  those  two  words  were  probably  the 
ones  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  most 
wished  to  forget,  or  never  to  hear,  yet  they 
were  the  two  spectres  that  walked  the  halls 
of  the  Capitol  by  day  and  by  night.  Wars 
and  rumors  of  wars  between  the  Governor 
and  the  organization  were  constant  and  most 
disturbing  to  the  peace  of  mind.  In  ordinary 
times  all  that  was  necessary  was  for  the  member 
to  listen  for  the  vote  of  his  floor  leader  and 
follow  his  lead.  The  organization  supplied 
all  the  conscience  necessary,  and  his  constitu- 
ents had  fulfilled  their  destiny  when  they  had 
recorded  themselves  at  the  polls  as  being  for 
the  party.  But  during  those  two  years  mat- 
ters were  continually  coming  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  demand  individual  thought,  which  was 
bad,  or  wakened  outside  interference  by  those 
same  constituents,  which  was  much  worse. 
The  average  legislator  is  the  most  timid  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  and  to  find  himself  between 
the  upper  millstone  of  the  organization  and 
the  nether  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  at 
home,  tended  to  take  the  joy  out  of  life  most 
effectually. 

But  if  Roosevelt  was  teaching  a  lot  of  old 
dogs  new  tricks  he  was  also  educating  himself 
even  more  thoroughly.  Up  till  then,  I  think, 
he  still  had  the  feeling  that  the  more  educated 
people  would  naturally  be  behind  him  in  his 


fights  for  reform,  and  it  was  during  those  two 
years  that  he  learned  that  when  a  reform 
touched  the  pocket  or  the  convenience  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  reactions,  if  more  subtle,  were  just 
as  adverse  as  those  from  Mulberry  Bend.  In 
fact  they  were  more  unpleasant  as  they  were 
more  painful,  coming  from  a  source  that  could 
reach  him  in  a  more  intimate  way.  Once, 
when  he  was  to  make  an  address  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York,  he 
asked  me  to  attend  and  find  out  what  sort  of  an 
impression  the  address  made.  He  had  chosen 
as  his  subject:  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor,"  stressing  the 
point  that  this  was  just  as  grievous  a  fault  as 
that  of  the  commandment  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  the  general  tenor  of  the  address  being 
an  answer  to  his  critics.  At  that  time  he  was 
frantically  busy  in  Albany,  and  when  he  dkl 
come  to  New  York  his  time  was  very  thor- 
oughly occupied,  being  called  upon  generally 
to  make  two  or  three  addresses  each  evening. 
We  attended  the  Harvard  Club  dinner,  and 
the  impression  that  1  got  was  that  90  per  cent, 
of  the  men  there  regarded  the  Governor  as  a 
favorite  son  and  had  the  feelings  of  a  fond 
parent  when  his  child  is  to  make  a  commence- 
ment address,  when  their  desire  to  see  him  do 
well  made  them  perhaps  supersensitive. 

The  other  speakers  at  the  dinner  were 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  President  Hadley 
of  Yale,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Long,  all 
of  whom  preceded  Governor  Roosevelt  with 
polished  and  finished  addresses.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt followed  them  with  a  speech  which  he  had 
not  taken  proper  time  to  prepare  and  which 
was  certainly  not  in  his  usual  style;  it  "fell 
pretty  flat.  He  felt  the  coldness  of  the  audi- 
ence and  on  our  return  to  Albany  the  next  day 
he  called  me  to  the  Executive  Chamber  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  noticed  that  the  speech 
did  not  receive  a  very  cordial  welcome,  and  if  1 
thought  it  was  because  the  sympathies  of  the 
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Harvard  Club  men  were  drifting  away  from 
him.  Asked  for  my  candid  opinion,  I  said, 
"Governor,  I  think  the  secret  of  the  reason 
of  the  failure  of  your  address  was  that  it  was 
a  dam  poor  speech.  You  had  thought  up  a 
very  good  text,  but  you  had  not  prepared  it, 
you  were  thinking  of  your  Press  Club  dinner 
which  was  to  follow  that  of  the  Harvard  Club, 
and  you  were  in  competition  with  three  of 
the  most  graceful  speakers  in  New  England. 
I  think  the  feeling  of  your  audience  was  simply 
one  of  disappointment,  growing  out  of  their 
very  fondness  for  you."  Instead  of  being 
nettled,  as  a  smaller  man  might  have  been, 
he  was  delighted  to  realize  that  the  failure 
of  his  speech  was  owing  to  his  own  short- 
comings and  had  no  political  significance. 

ROOSEVELT   "ELIMINATED?" 

BUT  those  two  years  were  training  him 
thoroughly  for  the  position  of  President, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  settled  conviction 
that  in  1904  nothing  could  stop  his  getting  the 
nomination,  until  the  master  stroke  of  politics 
on  the  part  of  Piatt  and  his  friends  shelved 
him  with  the  nomination  for  Vice-President  in 
1900.  1  do  not  think  that  1  have  ever  seen 
such  wide-spread  relief  and  joy  as  pervaded 
the  Capitol  in  190 1.  I  visited  the  Legislature 
just  after  it  assembled  in  January  and  there 
was  a  most  distinct  feeling  that  life  was  a 
simpler  affair  since  Roosevelt  had  been  elim- 
inated— "  See  what  we've  done  to  your  proud 
Teddy,  we've  got  him,  all  right,  all  right. 
1  tell  you  that  you  can't  beat  the  Old  Man  in 
this  state  and  get  away  with  it  for  long." 

And  if  anything  in  connection  with  the 
tragedy  that  put  him  into  the  White  House  in 
1 90 1  can  be  described  as  ludicrous,  the  dismay 
of  the  New  York  organization  was  really 
funny;  by  their  efforts  to  eliminate  him  they 
had  only  brought  about  the  very  thing  they 
feared.  As  one  gentleman  remarked  at  the 
time — "  You  cannot  fight  against  God." 

My  own  experience  in  receiving  my  appoint- 
ment to  Porto  Rico  is  fairly  typical,  I  think, 
of  his  memory,  or  faculty  of  cataloguing  his 
available  men  for  positions.  On  the  night 
of  fhe  election  in  1 900  I  telegraphed  him,  as  a 
joke;  "  Make  me  Governor-General  of  Guam," 
and  in  due  course  received  an  engraved  card 
from  Mr.  Loeb  thanking  me  for  my  telegram 
of  congratulation.  The  next  time  I  saw  him 
I  laughingly  told  him  that  1  was  not  to  be  put 
off;  as  the  only  member  extant  of  the  Roosevelt 


machine  I  demanded  an  island  for  myself. 
Of  course  at  this  time  he  had  nothing  whatso- 
ever in  his  gift,  and  we  could  joke  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  we  did  talk  over  the  colonial 
service  on  several  occasions  with  much  interest. 

Then  came  his  accession  to  the  Presidency 
and  I  did  not  see  him  or  hear  from  him  until 
February,  when  I  was  asked  by  telegram  to 
come  to  Washington.  Reporting  at  his  office 
he  said  with  a  smile;  "You  have  wanted  an 
island — I  am  going  to  make  you  Immigration 
Commissioner  at  Ellis  Island."  I  protested 
that  1  did  not  want  it  and  was  not  fitted  for  it^ 
but  he  merely  remarked;  "  I  am  not  arguing — 
I  am  telling  you  that  if  I  wish  you  to  be  Im- 
migration Commissioner — Immigration  Com- 
missioner you  are  going  to  be."  Fortunately 
he  found  a  better  man,  and  1  was  let  out,  and 
again  1  heard  nothing  from  him  until  once  more 
1  was  sent  for,  and  told  that  on  the  completion 
of  the  treaty  with  Denmark  for  the  sale  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  1  should  be  sent  down  as  Secre- 
tary under  Jacob  Riis  as  Governor,  or,  if  Riis 
continued  to  refuse,  some  other  American 
of  Danish  blood. 

The  treaty  for  the  sale  of  the  islands  failed, 
but  as  1  had  made  my  plans  to  go  down  there, 
I  thought  1  might  as  well  see  what  the  islands 
were  like  in  case  the  sale  should  happen  to  be 
completed,  and  so  spent  the  winter  in  Santa 
Cruz.  While  there  a  cable  reached  me,  in- 
structing me  to  go  over  to  Porto  Rico  and 
take  the  position  of  Auditor  of  the  Island. 
On  these  occasions,  without  any  reminder  from 
me  or  any  of  my  friends,  he  had  fitted  me  in 
where  he  thought  I  would  be  of  use. 

AN      OPINION      OF     THE      CONSTITUTION 

JUST  before  leaving  for  Santa  Cruz  I  saw 
him  for  a  few  minutes  under  circumstances 
that  were  most  characteristic  of  his  mental 
and  physical  courage.  The  White  House  was 
being  renovated  and  he  was  occupying  a  private 
house  in  Washington.  The  weather  was  very 
hot  and  he  had  recently  suffered  a  wound 
in  the  leg  from  an  accident.  The  great  an- 
thracite coal  strike  had  come  to  a  crisis  and 
he  was  using  every  effort  to  bring  the  opposing 
forces  together  to  arbitrate.  He  was  tired 
and  suffering,  but  indomitable  in  his  purpose; 
"This  matter  has  got  to  be  settled — I  am 
going  to  give  them  every  chance  to  settle  it 
themselves,  but  if  they  don't,  then  I  shall 
have  to  settle  it  for  them.  I  know  that  they 
all  say  that  it  is  imconstitutional  for  me  to 
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interfere.  There  are  people  who  consider 
the  Constitution  as  designed  to  prevent  things 
from  being  done;  claim  that  nothing  can  be 
done  unless  the  Constitution  specifically  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  done.  But  I  believe 
that  when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  requires 
that  1  take  action  I  must  take  that  action 
unless  the  Consiiiuiion  specifically  provides  that 
I  shall  not**  Without  discussing  the  merits 
of  this  opinion  of  the  Constitution,  the  fact 
that  he  held  it  explains  his  readiness  to  act 
when  more  timid  men  would  have  been  glad  of 
an  excuse  for  inaction.  1  could  see  this  thought 
working  continually  in  his  relations  with  the 
Central  American  countries  and  West  Indian 
Islands,  the  echoes  of  which  reached  to  our 
own  shores  through  Spanish-American  sources. 
For,  coupled  with  two  other  principles  he  had 
laid  down  for  dealing  with  our  American  neigh- 
bors, it  explained  clearly  his  attitude  toward 
them.  These  two  were  well  expressed  in 
what  was  at  the  time  described  as  the  Roosevelt 
corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the 
other  in  a  remark  made  to  me  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Porto  Ricans.  The  corollary  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  that  if  we  held  that 
European  powers  were  to  be  prevented  from 
any  interference  in  American  affairs  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  American  nations 
were  to  be  safe-guarded  against*  foreign  aggres- 
sion, that  it  was  equally  incumbent  upon  us 
to  see  that  European  nations  were  not  given 
just  cause  to  interfere,  or  that  weak  American 
nations  should  not  invite  European  aggression 
through  their  own  unjust  or  aggressive  acts. 
The  remark  to  me  was:  "  In  dealing  with 
the  Porto  Ricans,  give  them  absolute  jus- 
tice and  even  more  than  justice — generosity, 
but  in  return  demand  justice  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  the  responsibility  of  their 
welfare,  and  we  must  give  all  that  we  can 
and  demand  nothing  in  return  that  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  selfish,  but  we  must  have  their 
respect,  and  we  cannot  have  their  respect  un- 
less we  exact  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation 
from  them  that  we  give." 

It  was  this  spirit,  I  think,  that  actuated 
the  Porto  Rican  Government  throughout  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  entire  Administration. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  he  gave  us  the  best 
example  of  the  application  of  his  three  prin- 
ciples. The  little  republic  in  our  neighbor- 
ing island  had  been  for  years  in  a  state  of 
political  chaos — revolution  was  the  normal 
state  of  affairs  and  president  succeeded  presi- 


dent with  bewildering  frequency.  Each  ad- 
ministration as  it  came  into  power  would  issue 
bonds  either  for  the  financing  of  the  revolution 
that  put  them  in,  or  merely  to  get  the  money. 
Naturally  these  bonds  were  issued  at  absurd 
discounts  and  at  ruinous  interest,  and  were 
almost  as  regularly  repudiated  or  ignored  by 
the  succeeding  administration.  Finally  the 
condition  of  the  republic  both  internally  and 
externally  became  so  serious  that  international 
complications  seemed  inevitable.  The  whole 
Republic  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  with  two 
separate  governments  claiming  authority  and 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  going  on 
in  every  part  of  the  island.  Foreign  creditors 
were  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  their  govern- 
ments to  intervene  in  their  behalf.  We  faced 
a  situation  that  either  would  lead  European 
powers  to  coerce  the  Republic  with  grave 
menace  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  force  us 
to  refuse  to  allow  any  interference  with  the 
Santo  Dominicans'  divine  right  of  self-slaughter 
and  to  prevent  the  collection  of  their  debts. 

COLONIAL   MANAGEMENT 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  was  not  content  to  do 
either.  By  simple  negotiations,  backed 
by  a  fleet  of  small  naval  vessels,  the  warring 
factions  were  brought  to  terms  with  each  other 
and  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the 
customs  houses,  the  chief  and  only  prize  of 
successful  revolution,  were  to  be  taken  over 
and  administered  by  Americans  named  from 
Washington,  but  employed  by  Santo  Domingo, 
and  the  receipts  divided  on  a  basis  of  43  per 
cent,  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  republic 
and  33  per  cent,  for  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off 
the  indebtedness.  A  commission  headed  by 
Professor  Hollander  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  had 
been  the  first  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico  and 
the  organizer  of  the  Porto  Rican  fiscal  system, 
overhauled  the  outstanding  claims  and  was 
able  to  reduce  the  amount  by  a  very  great 
percentage.  Mr.  Q)lton,  who  later  succeeded 
me  as  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  and  who  had 
been  trsiined  in  the  Philippine  customs  service, 
took  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  customs, 
and  under  his  management  the  republic  re- 
ceived more  money  from  the  45  per  cent,  of 
the  revenues  than  they  had  previously  received 
from  the  total.  The  foreign  creditors  were 
more  than  satisfied,  and,  best  of  all,  revolution- 
ary attempts  were  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
as  the  inducement  to  revolution  was  lacking 
with  the  customs  revenues  unattainable. 
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As  in  so  many  cases,  the  Navy  men  proved 
to  be  the  best  of  diplomats  in  the  handling 
of  the  whde  situation,  and  as  the  fleet  was 
based  on  San  Juan  we  could  get  fragments  of 
news  when  different  ships  dropped  in  for  coal. 
One  commander  of  a  converted  yacht  had  been 
sent  to  round  up  a  bunch  of  "generals"  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  and,  a  Southerner 
by  birth,  had  been  obliged  to  entertain  a  lunch- 
eon party  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  sable  "  gen- 
erals." There  was  one  in  particular,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  manhood,  six  feet  four  and  broad 
in  proportion,  who  had  been  silent  during  the 
conference  and  lagged  behind  as  the  others 
went  on  deck.  Approaching  the  Commander 
he  said  in  perfectly  good  American:  "Say, 
Boss,  you  ain't  got  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  has 
you?  I  ain't  no  Spanish  nigger;  I'se  American, 
I  is." 

I  also  had  a  chance  on  a  small  scale  to  apply 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  theory  when  word  reached  me 
of  a  shipment  of  ammunition  from  a  small 
port  in  Porto  Rico,  to  be  used  by  revolution- 
ists. I  ordered  the  local  Chief  of  Police  to 
seize  the  ammunition,  which  he  did  and  then 
wired  me  to  ask  what  law  he  was  to  act  under. 
I  wired  him  to  ship  the  ammunition  to  San 
Juan  while  I  thought  up  some  law  to  cover  the 
case.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  we  did  present 
to  the  court,  and  I  think  we  were  eventually 
beaten  and  the  shipment  returned  to  its  nom- 
inal owner,  but  as  the  whole  revolution  de- 
pended upon  the  supplies  arriving  on  the 
scheduled  minute,  our  object  was  attained. 

On  another  occasion  I  received  word  that  an 
ex-president  of  Santo  Domingo,  with  a  number 
of  his  followers,  was  going  on  a  yachting 
party,  and  I  requested  the  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  San  Juan  to  have  the  revenue  cutter 
take  a  little  cruise  in  the  Mona  Straits.  As 
there  were  invitations  out  for  a  tea  on  board  the 
cutter  for  the  following  afternoon,  the  Comman- 
der refused  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  Col- 
lector. A  cable  to  Washington  brought  a  posi- 
tive order  that  he  should  take  the  Governor's 
orders  or  they  would  find  a  commander  who 
would.  The  tea  was  postponed,  and  so  was  the 
revolution,  and  some  weeks  afterward  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  showing  the  Commander 
of  the  cutter  an  intercepted  letter  from  the 
ex-president,  in  which  he  stated  that  every- 


thing had  been  going  splendklly  until  the  last 
minute  when  the  activity  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  sudden  despatch  of  the  revenue 
cutter  convinced  them  that  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed.  I  have  often  wondered  what  the 
cutter  would  have  done  if  they  had  met  the 
yachting  party  in  the  Mona  Straits — nothing 
that  I  know  of,  but  the  bluff  worked  and  the 
picnic  failed  again. 

THE   ROOSEVELT   SPIRIT 

THE  whole  little  group  of  figures,  the  naval 
officer  placating  the  Santo  Dominican 
general  with  a  pair  of  old  shoes;  the  Porto 
Rican  policeman  "swiping"  the  revolutionist's 
ammunition  first  and  asking  as  a  mere  matter 
of  curiosity  what  law  he  was  to  apply  to  the 
case;  the  enraged  ladies  deprived  of  their  tea 
on  the  cutter,  all  somehow  seem  to  combine  to 
typify  the  Roosevelt  spirit — do  it,  and  do  it 
quickly,  and  discuss  it  afterward. 

Just  before  leaving  the  White  House  in  1909, 
after  many  months  of  struggle  and  criticism, 
responding,  I  think,  to  a  feeling  of  temporary 
discouragement,  he  said  to  me:  "I  have  had  to 
be  a  pioneer,  a  blazer  of  trails.  Much  of  my 
work  has  been  to  overcome  and  overthrow 
the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  progress.  Perhaps 
too  much  of  my  efforts  have  been  exerted  in 
tearing  down  arid  clearing  away.  After  me  will 
come,  I  hope,  a  period  of  constructive  work 
made  possible  by  the  clearing  I  have  made." 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  which  will  be  considered 
his  greatest  service  to  his  country.  The 
destruction  of  evil  conditions  and  the  curbing 
of  selfish  powers  existing  prior  to  his  time, 
or  the  constructive  work,  both  material  and 
spiritual,  conceived,  initiated,  and  started  on 
its  way  by  himself  and  his  aids.  But  whether 
in  ripping  out  the  old  or  the  building  of  the  new 
it  was  as  the  leader  of  men  more  than  as  the 
holder  of  office  that  he  succeeded.  The  work 
he  laid  down  will  not  live  so  much  in  Washing- 
ton as  in  the  factories,  the  offices,  and  the 
homes  of  America.  The  written  laws  on  the 
statute  books  are  mostly  the  crystalization  of 
the  sentiments  he  aroused  in  the  consciences  of 
Americans,  and  the  vision  he  gave  to  American 
eyes;  old  truths  revivified,  old  principles  re- 
established, old  virtues  restored  to  American 
life  and  business. 
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A   MERICANS  are  interested  in  know- 
/%         ing  just  what  kind  of  a  man  they 
/  %        have  selected  to  govern  them  for  the 
/      %       next  four  years.     I  have  known 
^        ^     President  Harding  as  editor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, senator,  President-elect,  and 
now  as  President  and  will  attempt  to  draw  a 
word  picture  of  my  impressions  of  the  man. 
Previous  to  his  nomination,  my  study  of  him 
was  superficial,  for,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  had 
never  considered  that  he  was  sufficiently  im- 
portant as  a  national  figure  to  merit  a  closer 
scrutiny. 

Since  his  nomination,  during  the  time  between 
his  election  and  the  inauguration,  and  since  he 
has  been  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  I  have 
made  a  closer  and  more  accurate  study  of  Hard- 
ing, the  man.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
several  hours'  conversation  with  him  in  the 
White  House  since  the  inauguration,  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  to  watch  him  at  work  in 
the  executive  office  during  several  days,  and 
to  talk  with  him  while  we  played  golf  together 
at  Chevy  Chase.  1  have  also  had  two  long  con- 
versations with  Mrs.  Harding  at  the  White 
House.  Altogether,  I  put  in  all  the  time  the 
President  could  spare  me — part  of  every  day 
but  one — of  the  week  of  March  6th  to  14th, 
with  him,  at  work  and  at  play.  This  article  is 
the  product  of  that  personal  study. 

Here  is  how  1  made  the  engagements  for  in- 
terviewing Mr.  Harding.  Will  Hays,  the  new 
Postmaster-General  and  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
was  in  New  York  a  few  days  before  the  inau- 
guration. I  told  him  I  wanted  the  first  authen- 
tic story  about  Harding  the  President.  "  Sure, 
old  man,  I'll  help  you;  he  is  going  to  be  devilish 
busy  for  a  few  days,  but  you  come  on  down  to 
Washington  and  I'll  fix  it  up." 

The  day  after  the  inauguration  he  telephoned 
to  George  Christian,  the  President's  private 
secretary,  saying,  "Crawford  is  down  here  at 
my  office  and  wants  to  get  an  interview  with  the 


President  at  once;  can  you  fix  it  up?"  Chris- 
tian threw  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror,  at  least 
I  imagine  he  did,  I  couldn't  see  him  over  the 
telephone,  but  he  did  say  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible;  that  the  President  was  so  busy  talk- 
ing to  senators  and  congressmen  and  prospec- 
tive ambassadors  that  it  would  really  be  a 
physical  impossibility  for  me  to  see  him  now. 
"You  know  he  can't  do  but  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  he  is  booked  up  solid  for  a  week  for 
every  minute.  I'll  make  the  date  as  soon  as 
possible;  maybe  next  Monday."  Then  I  went 
to  see  my  old  friend  Harry  Daugherty,  the 
Attomey-<jeneral.  He  picked  up  a  piece  of 
scratch  paper  from  his  desk  and  wrote  with  a 
pencil  on  it  to  Christian :  "  Dear  George,  this 
interview  for  Crawford  just  must  be  arranged, 
do  your  best."  I  presented  the  note  to  Chris- 
tian and  reminded  him  of  Will  Hays's  request 
and  promised  him  that  I  would  not  take  up  the 
President's  time,  but  would  watch  him  at  work, 
go  with  him  to  play,  and  be  just  as  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  as  a  little  mouse.  Christian  was 
very  friendly,  but  adamantine  on  the  idea  of 
taking  the  President's  time  for  an  interview 
within  two  days  after  the  inauguration,  and  re- 
peated that  he  would  make  the  engagement  for 
me  next  week. 

Now  I  had  promised  the  editor,  on  Will 
Hays's  say-so,  that  I  would  have  this  story  in 
time  for  the  next  issue.  So  I  went  back  to  Will 
Hays  and  told  him  it  just  had  to  be  done.  He 
arose  to  the  occasion  like  a  man  and  said  he 
would  take  up  the  matter  with  the  President 
himself,  because  his  word  was  out.  So  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  that  day  Will  Hays  brought 
the  subject  up,  seconded  by  Daugherty  and 
Christian.  It  was  the  first  time  the  President 
had  heard  of  my  request,  but  he  was  most  gra- 
cious and  telephoned  to  me  at  the  hotel  to  come 
and  play  golf  with  him  at  three  o'clock.  I  had 
gone  out  when  the  message  arrived  and  usually 
do  not  return  to  the  hotel  until  supper  time,  so 
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there  was  great  scurrying  by  the  hotel  manage- 
ment, the  Postmaster-General,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  White  House  staff  to  find  me. 
However,  by  great  good  fortune,  I  happened 
to  be  near  the  hotel  about  2 :30,  and  went  in  to 
get  a  bite  to  eat.  1  was  immediately  besieged 
by  the  hotel  folk,  handed  a  bunch  of  telephone 
numbers  to  call  up,  and  told  I  was  wanted  at  the 
White  House.  These  telephone  calls  wfere 
from  Hays,  Daugherty,  and  Pat  McKenna, 
the  connecting  link  between  the  President  and 
the  outside  world.  Each  message  bore  the  same 
refrain,  "the  President  has  consented  to  the 
interview  and  the  first  appointment  is  to  play 
golf  at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club,  you  had  better 
hurry.''  I  rushed  down  stairs,  hailed  a  passing 
taxi,  and  reached  my  destination  just  as  the 
clock  was  striking  three.  The  President  re- 
ceived me  very  cordially  and  was  kind  enough 
not  to  comment  on  my  coming  to  play  golf 
dressed  in  my  street  clothes,  and  without  any 
clubs,  balls,  and  other  paraphernalia.  He  did 
better  than  that,  he  borrowed  the  necessary 
accoutrement  for  me  from  some  club  friend. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  my  week  with  him. 

In  this  story  there  will  be  no  direct  quota- 
tions because  one  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
President  gave  me  this  opportunity  to  study 
him  at  close  range  in  the  White  House  was  that 
he  was  not  expected  to  send  any  message  to  the 
American  people.  It  was  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  form  my  own  opinion  baseid  upon  his 
methods  of  work,  his  conversation,  his  home 
life,  and  his  attitude  toward  his  office  as  Chief 
Executive. 

Before  I  begin  to  describe  my  impressions  of 
him  let  me  add  this  additional  statement  so 
that  my  readers  may  understand  that  this  is  in 
no  wise  a  partisan  description  of  him.  I  am 
a  life-long  Democrat.  As  an  admirer  of  Wilson 
I  was  more  than  exasperated  at  what  I  consider 
the  unjust  calumny  heaped  upon  him  during 
the  campaign  for  partisan  political  purposes  and 
was  inclined  to  attribute  it  partly  to  the  nom- 
inee of  the  Republican  Party;  consequently,  I 
came  to  my  task  certainly  with  no  prejudice 
favorable  to  the  new  President.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  came  with  a  determination  to  deal  out 
even  justice  as  far  as  my  powers  would  admit 
and  to  tell  the  story  without  any  prejudice. 

The  pictures  of  Mr.  Harding  never  do  him 
justice.  The  deep  lines  separating  his  cheeks 
from  his  chin  cast  a  shadow  that  is  increased  by 
the  camera.  This  prevents  the  people  who  only 
know  him  by  photographs  from  appreciating  his 


remarkably  strong  face.  The  President  is  tall, 
well  over  six  feet ;  his  head  is  covered  with  iron- 
gray  hair  beginning  to  get  thin  on  top,  and  he' 
has  a  remarkably  large  leonine  head  cast  on 
Roman  lines.  His  eyes  are  large,  light  blue, 
and  well  shaped,  and  he  looks  at  you  directly 
in  the  face — a  look  that  is  rather  disconcerting 
when  he  is  listening  to  you,  es];)ecially  when  you 
know  that  the  owner  of  those  eyes  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  head  is  set  upon 
a  remarkable  pair  of  broad  shoulders  and,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  tall  men,  his  shoulders  are 
slightly  rounded.  His  body  is  well  knit,  with 
no  superfluous  flesh.  His  limbs  are  sinewy, 
indicating  great  physical  strength,  and  his 
vitality  is  something  amazing.  1  consider  my- 
self quite  a  good  walker,  yet  on  the  golf  course 
I  frequently  found  myself  eight  or  ten  paces 
behind  him  because  of  my  physical  inability  to 
keep  up  with  him. 

There  is  a  certain  engaging  frankness  about 
the  man  that  usually  goes  with  the  possession 
of  superb  physical  powers,  a  something  that 
subconsciously  says  that  he  is  more  than  a 
physical  match  for  the  men  that  he  meets  and 
therefore  does  not  need  subterfuge. 

His  head  has  not  been  turned  in  the  least  by 
his  elevation.  While  he  feels  the  responsi- 
bilities that  have  been  placed  upon  him,  it  has 
not  given  him  any  stiffness  or  hauteur,  any 
sense  of  importance,  or  any  demand  upon  the 
people  for  recognition  of  his  executive  position. 
This  was  shown  very  distinctly  in  several  in- 
stances on  the  golf  course  at  Chevy  Chase. 
There  were  several  parties  ahead  of  us.  On 
account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent walks  and  the  quickness  of  his  play  we 
caught  up  with  them.  They  invariably  stepped 
aside  and  requested  that  we  precede  them. 
He  always  refused  their  proffered  courtesy  and 
with  a  most  pleasing  smile  requested  that  they 
continue,  nor  was  there  with  this  any  evidence 
of  condescension  on  his  part  or  of  affected 
humility. 

We  were  playing  winter  rules  and  on  one 
occasion  the  President  forgot  his  rubber  tee, 
leaving  it  on  the  field.  A  young  man  recogniz- 
ing that  it  was  the  President's,  ran  up  behind 
him  and  rather  timidly,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that 
he  would  offend  by  addressing  the  President, 
said:  "Excuse  me,  Mr.  President,  but  you  left 
this."  He  accepted  it  so  graciously  and  so  un- 
assumingly that  he  completely  placed'  the 
young  man  at  his  ease,  but  as  he  walked  off  he 
said  to  me  rather  seriously,  "  Crawford,  I  wish 
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the  folks  would  forget  once  in  a  while  that  I 
am  President." 

A  rain  came  up  while  we  were  playing,  but 
the  President  trudged  on,  saying,  "If  you 
boys  don't  mind  this,  I  don't."  His  sturdy 
shoulders,  pushed  a  little  forward  with  deter- 
minatk>n,  showed  the  only  evidence  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  rain.  Mud  on  this  particular 
course  forms  quickly  and  his  low-cut  shoes  were 
soon  covered,  but  this  made  no  difference  to  him. 

ON   THE   GOLF   COURSE 

HIS  humanness  was  indicated  in  another 
manner  very  pleasing  to  me.  By  pressing 
too  hard  he  had  made  a  bad  drive,  his  ball 
landing  in  a  deep  ditch  which  the  rain  had  con- 
verted into  a  running  stream  with  the  water 
up  to  his  shoe  tops.  The  President  muttered 
an  expletive  as  any  good  golfer  does,  but  when 
I  suggested  that  he  lift  it  out,  taking  the  pen- 
alty, he  smiled  at  me  rather  scornfully  and 
waded  into  the  stream.  Using  his  niblick  he 
made  a  very  clean  shot  from  this  unfortunate 
position  and  landed  on  the  green.  Then  he 
looked  at  me  triumphantly  as  if  he  had  accom- 
plished some  wonderful  feat.  He  was  as  proud 
as  a  ^untry  boy  used  to  be  with  his  first  pair  of 
red  top  boots.  You  may  be  sure  that  you  have 
a  really  human  man  as  President. 

Mr.  Harding  is  a  neat  dresser.  His  clothes 
are,  in  Shakespeare's  phraseology,  "rich,  not 
gaudy."  They  are  well  cut,  well  pressed,  and 
of  good  material,  but  his  tastes  are  inclined 
to  black  and  sombre  colors.  He  eats  his  break- 
fast in  a  well-quilted  wine  colored  jacket.  In 
his  morning  hours  he  wears  a  sack  suit,  usually 
of  dark  gray,  almost  black.  If  he  goes  golfing 
in  the  afternoon  he  puts  on  the  regulation  togs 
— plaid,  a  light  cap,  dark  red  golf  stockings  and 
brown  shoes.  Underneath  his  Norfolk  jacket 
he  wears  a  white  woolen  sweater.  But  as  he 
grows  warm  from  the  exercise  off  comes  his 
coat,  which  he  sticks  under  his  arm.  The 
President  does  not  dress  for  dinner  unless  he 
is  going  out  or  has  company. 

President  Harding,  to  his  subordinates  at  the 
White  House,  is  thoughtfulness  and  kindness 
personified.  1  learned  this  from  observation 
and  also  by  conversation  with  the  members  of 
his  personal  staff.  It  matters  not  how  busy  he 
is;  if  he  passes  one  of  them  he  has  a  cheery 
"Good  morning:  how  are  you  feeling  toKiay?" 
He  is  more  considerate  of  them  than  he  is  of 
himself,  saying  "  that's  enough  for  you  to-day. 
Send  someone  else  to  assist  me."    His  two 


young  lady  stenographers  are  loud  in  his  praise. 
Hoover,  whom  everybody  knows  has  been  chief 
of  the  White  House  staff  for  several  adminis- 
trations, is  very  frank  in  his  admiration.  Pat 
McKenna,  the  old  reliable  Pat,  whom  every- 
body must  interview  before  they  see  the  Presi- 
dent or  Mr.  Christian,  confidentially  informed 
me  that  the  new  President  was  a  "peach." 

His  daily  routine  proves  that  the  President's 
job  is  no  cinch.  1  am  sure  that  he  is  not  a 
union  man,  because  he  violates  the  eight-hour 
law  twice  every  day,  his  usual  day  lasting  about 
seventeen  hours.  He  arises  every  morning 
before  seven  o'clock,  shaves  himself,  takes  his 
morning  exercise,  and  then  reads  the  papers, 
especially  the  editorials  touching  upon  national 
and  international  affairs,  until  Mrs.  Harding  is 
ready  for  breakfast,  which,  she  mournfully 
assures  me,  he  insists  shall  be  at  the  unearthly 
hour  of  eight  o'clock,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  up  until  the  wee  small  hours  of 
the  night  before.  More  important  still  to  her, 
she  is  supposed  to  be  present  at  this  meal.  As 
soon  as  breakfast  is  over  he  hurries  to  the  execu- 
tive offices.  Only  stopping  long  enough  to 
pat  the  Airedale,  Laddie  Boy,  on  the  head,  he 
immediately  proceeds  to  work  and  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  reading  and  signing  state  papers  until 
the  hour  for  his  appointments  to  begin,  usually 
at  nine-forty-five.  He  works  with  great  rap- 
idity, determines  quickly  on  the  papers  sub- 
mitted to  him,  signs  those  that  he  has  already 
prepared  the  night  before,  and  makes  pencil 
notations  in  the  margins  of  letters  to  be  an- 
swered by  his  secretary.  This  early  morning 
work  is  absolutely  essential  because  long  before 
the  hour  that  he  has  set  to  receive  visitors,  the 
executive  offices  are  crowded  with  men  bent  on 
one  of  two  missions — or  more  usually  both — to 
congratulate  him  as  the  new  President  and  to 
whisper  in  his  ear  their  perfect  willingness  to 
serve  him  as  United  States  District  Attorney 
at  Kalamazoo,  or  Ambassador  to  Timbuktu. 
I  almost  believe  that  every  other  man  who  voted 
the  Republican  ticket  at  the  last  election  has 
sought  some  political  appointment,  and  am 
reasonably  certain  that  I  am  the  only  man  who, 
having  had  an  opportunity,  has  not  asked  him 
for  some  political  favor. 

To  this  vast  throng  are  added  Senators  and 
G)ngressmen  who  are  interested  in  special  bills 
or  who  desire  to  learn  the  executive  wishes  con- 
cerning pending  legislation;  or  possibly  it  is 
more  correct  to  say,  "  to  discuss  with  the  Presi- 
dent the  pending  legislation." 
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William  H.  Crawford 


The  President's  reception  of  his  visitors  is 
cordial.  He  either  has  a  remarkable  memory 
for  names  and  faces,  or  has  been  secretly  in- 
formed by  his  ever  faithful  secretary,  Christian, 
as  to  the  who,  what,  and  why  of  his  next  visitor. 
He  has  a  warm  hand  clasp  of  evident  sincerity, 
and  they  leave  him  with  pleasant  tastes  in  their 
mouths  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
particularly  careful  to  make  no  promises  that 
he  cannot  fulfill,  the  usual  formula  being  some- 
thing like  this:  "  1  assure  you.  Senator,  that  the 
application  of  Mr.  Jones  will  have  due  consid- 
eration and  you  may  be  assured  that  your 
recommendation  will  be  given  due  weight."  I 
felt  like  suggesting  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
idea  to  have  a  phonographic  record  made  of 
this  statement;  it  would  save  time.  1  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  impression  that  Mr.  Harding  is 
practising  deception,  only  that  his  natural 
kindliness  and  thoughtfulness  prevent  him  from 
being  blunt  and  inconsiderate  of  his  callers,  and 
his  natural  carefulness,  from  making  positive 
promises  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  keep,  for 
there  aren't  enough  offices  to  go  around.  Let 
me  remark  that  the  President  is  no  sychopant. 
He  receives  with  equal  cordiality  Senator 
Lodge,  Speaker  Gillett,  ex-speaker  Cannon,  and 
Squire  Jones  of  Cross  Roads,  Ohio,  the  only 
difference  is  that  he  addresses  the  squire  as 
Bill  if  he  knew  him  as  such  back  in  the  old 
home  state.  The^e  visits  continue  at  about 
ten  minute  intervals  throughout  the  mom- 


mg. 


LUNCHEON   AT  THE   WHITE   HOUSE 


LUNCHEON  is  served  at  the  White  House 
J  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  President  almost 
always  has  invited  some  visitor  with  whom  he 
wishes  to  discuss  further  than  was  possible 
during  the  limited  time  of  the  interview  of  that 
morning  the  questions  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted. Therefore,  his  luncheon  hour  is  really 
one  of  the  busiest  times  of  the  day.  After  he 
has  eaten  he  returns  to  the  executive  offices 
where  he  signs  more  papers  until  the  next 
appointments  begin.  While  he  works  hard  he 
works  good  naturedly;  looking  up  at  me,  he 
would  say  with  a  quizzical  smile, "  Kind  of  dull, 
isn't  it  Crawford,  sitting  there  watching  me 
work?"  or,  "  1  never  had  to  write  my  name  so 
many  times  in  my  life."  When  Christian  came 
in  and  told  him  of  the  arrival  of  another  lot  of 
visitors  he  remarked,  "  I  never  knew  I  had  so 
many  friends."  We  made  the  picture  on  page 
74  to  illustrate  this  story  at  one  of  these  sup- 


posed rest  periods  at  which  he  said,  "  Can  you 
make  these  pictures  while  I  am  signing  these 
papers,  because  I  haven't  time  to  stop?" 

On  the  instruction  and  advice  of  his  phy- 
sicians, who  recognize  that  the  President 
has  a  hard  and  strenuous  time  before  him  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  some 
recreation  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  withstand  the 
stress,  he  usually  tries  to  play  golf  two  or  three 
afternoons  a  week.  Unless  he  plays  gplf  his 
appointments  continue  until  nearly  six  o'clock, 
when  his  real  work  begins.  He  calls  his  stenog- 
raphers and  begins  to  answer  the  voluminous 
correspondence  of  the  day,  after  which  he 
spends  his  evening  and  far  into  the  night  (Mrs. 
Harding  says  it  is  not  night  but  two  and  three  in 
the  morning)  in  thoroughly  familiarizing  him- 
self with  the  questions  which  are  to  come  before 
him  on  the  following  day. 

No  description  of  life  at  the  White  House 
would  be  complete  unless  it  included  an  account 
of  Mrs.  Harding,  because  she  is  an  integral  part 
of  her  husband's  life.  She  has  a  gradousness 
all  her  own  that  makes  you  feel  at  home  if  you 
are  visiting  the  White  House.  When  you 
apologize  for  causing  her  so  much  annoyance 
and  taking  up  so  much  of  her  time  she  replies, 
"You  must  remember  that  I  am  an  editor's 
wife,  and  therefore  have  a  deep  sympathy  and 
fellow  feeling  for  newspaper  men.  I  know  how 
Warren  used  to  delight  in  getting  a  good  story 
and  I  am  glad  to  help  other  newspaper  men  do 
the  same  thing."  When  it  came  to  making 
pictures  to  illustrate  this  story,  Mrs,  Harding 
was  perfectly  willing  to  foUow  the  advice 
and  instructions  of  the  photographer.  While 
their  photographs  were  being  made  she  was 
discussing  with  me  with  great  vivaciousness  the 
particular  virtues  of  the  new  household  pet. 
Laddie  Boy,  and  laughingly  assured  me  that  the 
publicity  given  to  this  new  acquisition  of  the 
White  House  seems  liable  to  produce  an  inun- 
dation of  the  White  House  by  dogs  of  high  and 
low  degree;  also  by  cats,  monkeys,  bears,  and 
alligators,  and  threatens  to  convert  the  White 
House  grounds  into  one  monster  zoo,  for  people 
all  over  the  country  are  writing  and  telegraph- 
ing that  they  are  sending  the  President  a  new 
pet  and  companion  for  his  Airedale. 

Mrs.  Harding  is  a  gracious  hostess.  She 
makes  her  guests  comfortable  and  makes  them 
feel  at  home.  You  forget,  indeed,  that  you 
are  conversing  with  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land 
and  with  the  mistress  of  the  White  House, 
until  you  suddenly  remember  that  the  dignity 
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of  the  place  demands  more  decorum  and  that  have  heretofore  been  the  atmosphere  surround- 

it  is  hardly  becoming  in  you  to  be  laughing  with  ing  his  person  and  the  White  House.     He  has 

so  much  abandon  in  the  presence  of  so  august  a  no  desire  to  make  his  tann  of  office  into  a  four 

person.     Mrs.     Harding    has    a    particularly  year  jail  sentence.     He  wants  to  be  free  to  come 

bright  and  intelligent  face;  a  voice  that  is  soft  and  go  as  he  pleases.     I  expect  any  day  to  see 

and  mellifluous.    She  dresses  becomingly,  is  him  slip  away  entirely  from  the  secret  service 


nevera  bit  over-dressed, 
yet  she  is  always  pro- 
perly gowned.  Her 
carriage  ts  graceful,  but 
her  principal  charm  is 
in  her  conversation, 
which  shows  that  she 
is  abreast  of  the  times. 
There  is  evidence  every- 
where that  she  has  been 
a  helpmate  and  advisor 
to  the  President  in  his 

■  upward  climb.  There  is 
a  different  atmosphere 
in  the  house  since  she 
has  been  its  chatelaine; 
the  guardshave  been  re- 
moved from  the  gates 
and  any  one  who  can 
produce  credentials  sat- 
isfactory to  the  secret 
service  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  anarchists 
or  have  no  bombs  stored 
in  their  overcoat  pockets 
can  inspect  the  interior 
of  the  White  House. 
This  introduction  usu- 
ally, but  not  necessa- 
rily, comes  from  their 
senator  or  congressman. 

.  The  whole  house  is 
open  for  inspection, 
save  President  and  Mrs. 
Harding's  own  personal 
rooms.  Mrs.  Harding  - 
often  passes,  going  iram  one  section  of  her  home 

■  to  the  other,  through  the  throngs  that  are  look- 
ing over  the  building.  Few  of  the  visitors  will 
recognize  as  the  President's  wife  the  gracious 
lady  who  smiles  at  them.  I  'II  give  them  a  clue ; 
as  this  is  her  home  she  wears  no  hat  and  is  not 
dressed  for  the  street.  She  possesses  the  happy 
faculty  of  being  friendly  and  gracious  without 
familiarity  and  loss  of  dignity. 

Incidentally,  while  speaking  of  the  White 
.  House  being  open  for  inspection,  it  may  be  well 
to  stale  that  the  President  objects  very  sen- 


The  President  is  tall,  well  over  six  feet;  his  head 

1  covered  with  iron-gray  hair  beginning  to  get 

hin  on  top,  and  he  has  a  remarkably  large 

leonine  head  cast  on  Roman  lines" 


men  and  go  strolling 
down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  with  Laddie  Boy 
as  his  only  companion, 
possibly  stopping  at  the 
Capitol  for  a  short  visit 
with  some  of  his  Sena- 
torial friends.  The  mo- 
tion pictures  and  the 
illustrated  magazines 
have  made  his  likeness 
too„well  known  for  him 
to  go  over  the  country 
incognito  as  did  George 
I,  but,  were  it  possible, 
nothing  would  delight 
him  more.  On  his  trip 
to  the  gcAi  course  there 
was  no  second  automo- 
bile with  secret  sei^ice 
men,  while  only  one  ac- 
compatiied  him  on  the 
links,  and'  he  was  so 
far  back  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  have  acted  as  a 
protector  for  the  Presi- 
dent had  he  been  needed . 
The  President  is  an 
outdoor  man.  A  doer 
rather  than  a  student. 
He  has  studied  men 
more  than  books.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that 
he  has  not  kept  abreast 
.of  the  times;  he  spends 
many  long  hours  in  the  study  of  political  and 
economic  questions.  Housewives  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  he  eats,  and  to  know 
on  what  Mrs.  Harding  feeds  him  to  make  him 
so  healthy.  The  Pre'sident  has  an  excellent 
appetite.  A  typical  menu  for  the  day  follows: 
For  breakfast  he  has  half  of  a  grape  fruit,  bacon 
and  eggs,  the  bacon  cooked  to  a  golden  brown; 
buttered  toast  and  coffee,  followed  by  waffles, 
such  as  Mrs.  Harding  has  made  famous.  His 
luncheon  is  a  substantial  meal,  usually  includ-* 
ing  a  meat  and  two  or  three  vegetables,  but  the 


ously  to  the  seclusion  and  exclusiveness  that     dinner  is  the  principal  meal.     It  is  complete. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING  AT  HIS   DESK 

'With  his  secretaiy.  Christfan,  at  his  side.    "He  works  with  great  rapidity,  determining  quickly  on  the  papers  submitted  to 

him,  signs  those  that  he  has  already  prepared  .  .  .  and  makes  pencil  notations  in  the  margins  of  leiter;  to  beanswmd  1^ 

his  secretary  " 
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from  soup  to  nuts.  He  enjoys  his  meals  and 
mixes  with  them  a  full  amount  of  laughter  and 
light-hearted  ness.  He  throws  off  what  little 
oHicia)  manner  he  has  at  other  times.  He  is  no 
longer  the  President, 
but  is  just  Warren, 
and  his  wife  is  Lou. 
Incidentally  there  is 
the  most  complete 
sympathy  and  under- 
standing between 
them.  However  bad 
form  it  may  be  these 
days,  she  openly 
shows  her  admiration 
for  the  big  husky 
man  who  has  risen 
so  high.  She  reminds 
me  very  much  of  a 
humorous  skit  which 
I '  saw  in  vaudeville 
recently,  in  which. 
after  every  phenom- 
enal 'stunt  that  her 
husband  did,  the  wife 
would  announce, 
amongpealsof  laugh- 
ter from  the  audi- 
ence,- "this_  is  my 
husband."  On  the 
other  hand,  his  treat- 
ment of  her  is  full  of 
tenderness  and  affec- 
tion. 

Now  we  come  to 
the  serious  discussion 
of  his  capabilities, 
characteristics,  and 
mental  make-up. 
Unfortunately    the    the  president  in  the 

impression   has   gone      •Wher  we  needed  him  at  some 

i^     ..    ,     ti -J     ,      siood  by  (he  window  for  us.  we 

out    that    President     wi,h  Uddie  Boy,  and  did  whaW 
Harding  will    be    a  to  auure  goo 

tool  in  the  hands  of 

the  master  minds  of  the  Republican  Party, 
an  alter  ego  for  Lodge  and  Penrose  and 
Smoot.  1  myself,  had  this  impression  before 
I  had  an  opportunity  closely  to  observe  the 
man.  This,  probably,  is  due  to  his  natural 
friendliness  of  disposition,  to  his  lack  of  desire 
for  domination,  and  his  willingness  to  listen  to 
advice.  His  friendliness  and  politeness  ha>^e 
been  misconstrued  to  be  subservience  and  a  lack 
of  a  will  of  his  own.  In  my  opinion  there  has 
never  been  a  greater  misjudgment  of  a  man  in 
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political  life.  Mr.  Harding  does  not  believe 
that  he  is  a  superman,  or  that  his  judgments  are 
in  a  way  superior  to  hundreds  of  other  men 
who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  political  situa- 
tions. Consequently 
he  is  open  to  advice 
and  consultation,  but 
he  recognizes  that  his 
oath  binds  him  to 
administer  his  office 
according  to  his  best 
judgment.  He  has 
inborn  courage,  con- 
sequently he  will 
neither  be  afraid  for 
political  reasons  to 
refuse  a  suggestion  of 
the  leaders  of  his 
party,  nor  will  he 
curry  favor  with  any 
powerful  faction  of 
his  party  by  actions 
which  his  conscience 
and  judgment  will 
not  approve.  He 
may  be  influenced  in 
the  formation  of  his 
judgment  by  cogent 
reasoning,  but  his 
final  decision  will  be 
the  opinion  of  War- 
ren G.  Harding  after 
he  has  carefully 
weighed  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  Harding,  by  his 
willingness  to  accept 
advice,  will  be  a 
second  Henry  Clay, 
WHITE  HOUSE  GROUNDS  the  great  compro- 
other  pose  he  got  up  readily,     miser    in    American 

-fit  out  m  the  yard  and  p  ayed       _  i-.-_..        i?_   u    ,;j« 
«r  else  we  asked  him  in  order      H'tlCS.      Each    Side 

d  pictures"  will  feel    that    they 

have  had  a  chance  to 
add  something  to  the  constructive  management 
of  our  national  affairs,  because  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  a  fmal  decision  on  each  point  will 
be  the  result  of  the  taking  of  the  best  and 
the  discarding  of  the  worst  from  all  the  plans 
submitted. 

Furthertflore,  Mr.  Harding  has  no  desire  or 
intention  to  dominate  the  entire  government. 
This  will  mean  the  restoring  to  their  normal 
functions  of  the  three  heads  of  our  system, 
namely,  the  executive,  the  Judicial,  and  the 
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legislative  branches.    Mr.  Harding  is  willing  provided  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  infringe 

to  be  the  Executive,     He  recognizes  that  as  the  on  our  national  sovereignty.     If  the  League  of 

supreme  head  of  our  Government  he  will  be  held  ,  Nations  can  be  so  amended  that  by  no  possible 

responsible  by  the  people  for  the  success  or  interpretation  it  could  mean  any  diminution  of 


failure  of  his  Administra- 
tion and,  further,  that 
its  success  or  failure  will 
depend  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  wise  laws  and 
their  proper  interpreta- 
tion. Consequently  he 
is  deeply  interested  in 
both  Congress  and  the 
Courts,  and  will  be 
ever'  ready  with  advice 
and  counsel  and  influ- 
ence to  assist  Congress 
with  his  judgment  and 
experience.  But  his 
keen  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness  and  his 
recognition  of  their  per- 
sonal responsibility  will 
prevent "  him  from  at- 
tempting with  his  won- 
derful political  power 
and  influence  to  domi- 
nate or  coerce  them. 
We  will  have  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  three 
separate,  distinct,  and  in- 
dependent branches  of 
the  Government. 

My  readers  doubtless 
are  interested  to  know 
what  concrete  impres- 
sions I  gained  of  Mr. 
Harding's  convictions 

upon  the  issues  of  the  -His  htad*«M,ol  been  t^rWKUnihHM 
day  that  confront  his  elevation.  While  he  feels  the  responsibili 
AdministratiQn.    Asa      have  been  placed  upon  him,  il  has  not  given  him  any 

result  of  his  frank  dis-     '"  ""'"'  ""-■"■  """""•''"  ■   n^r.^^r^  ^^  ,n« 
cussion  of  these  subjects 

with  me,    I  came  away  .  ._  

with  the  following  conclusions,  which  1  h^ye  iq  close  political  and  commercial  relationship 

phrased  in  carefully  weighed  language  to  con-  that  will  be  beneficial  to  both, 

vey'the  most  accurate  reflection  that  is  within  '  On  all  questions  of  international  import  Mr. 

my  power.  Harding's  mind  is  open,  willing  to  listen  to  all 

Mr.  Hardingt  believes  jn  a  strong  national  propositions,  and  hoping  to  select  the  wisest  to 

sovereignty  in  direct  contrast  to*  international-  further  our  international  position.     Mr.  Hard- 

isrn.     This  is  the  keynote  of  his  'doctrine,  "and  ing's  very  frank  preelection  statenrent. that  he 

his  slogan  is  "America  first."    Second  only  to  had  not  formulated  definite  and  concrete  poli- 

this  is  his  great  desire  to  see  universal  peace  and  cies,  1  now  believe  was  the  sincere  and  unafraid 

justice  established.    And  he  is  willing  to  take  statement  of  a  brave  man,  willing  to  admit 

part  in  any  plan  that  will  further  these  ends  that  he  was  not  omniscient  or  a  superman. 


.^'^^y■^>is- 


stiffness  or  hauteur,  any  sense  of  ithportance, ' 
dtmand   upon   the   people   for'  recognition   of   his 
executive  position" 


our  right  to  determine 
our  own  course  of  action, 
I  am  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Harding  would  be  its 
firm  supporter. 

He  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  improvement  of 
our  international  rela- 
tionships, especia'Hy  with 
the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, and  will  utilize  his 
influence  to  remove  every 
possible  cause  of  distrust 
of  the  United  Statgs  '^d 
of  her  intentions  toward 
her  sister  American  Re- 
publics. This  will  prob- 
ably mean  the  speedy 
passage  of  the  Colombian 
Treaty,  a  revision  of  pol- 
icy concerning  Haiti  and 
Costa  Rica,  and  an  un^ 
derstandingwith  the  new 
Government  of  Mexico. 
Mr.  Harding's  aim  ap- 
pears to  be  to  convince 
Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica that  the  United  States 
has  no  ulterior  motive, 
no  desire  for  domination, 
no  intention^  of  absorp- 
tion; that  airthat  she  de- 
mands is  th"at  they  estab- 
lish stable  governments 
tfaat  w^  not  be.  g^enace 
tq  the  peace  of  America. 
He  wishes  to  impress 
upon  them  that  America 
is  their  friejfd,  and  de^ 
sires  to  live  with  them 


THE    PRESIDENT   IN    THE  MIDST  OF    A    DELECATinM 
"TheTe  is  a  certain  engaging  frankneis  about  the  man  that  usually  goes  with  the  rw«.».  ■         ,     „,h  nhvsicil  powri,  a 
something  that  subomsctously  says  that  he  is  more  than  a  physical  inatch  for  the  men  ^    t  AxhtnioKA"^  not 


s  more  than  a  phys  ca  match  for  the  r««      u  ^"'"  **'  '"f^  j  .hinfotedo«  "« 
need  subterfuge  to  protect  him"         '"*"  »hat  he  meets  and  iheretoteuoo 


MRS.   HARDtNC  AND   LADDIE   BOY 
"  No  description  of  life  at  the  White  House  would  be  complete  unless  it  included  a 
is  an  integral  part  of  her  husband's  life.     She  has  a  graciousness  all  her  own  Ihat  m; 
the  White  House" 
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William  H.  Crawford 


willing  to  admit  that  his  judgment  might  not  be  Capital  and  Labor  is  that  both  must  be 
right,  and  unwilling,  for  the  sake  of  office  to  tie  protected  in  their  rights,  and  that  neither 
himself  to  any  particular  theory  that  more  ma-  shall  be  discriminated  against.  He  is  opposed 
ture  reflection  and  changing  conditions  might     to  measures  that  have  a  socialistic  import,  as 

tending    to    destroy 
vested  rights. 

fiere  then,  is  the 
final  picture  of  Hard- 
ing. A  large  up- 
standing man.  A 
man  of  great  virility. 
A  man  of  undoubted 
courage.  A  man  of 
no  transcendent  gen- 
ius, and,  very  strange 
to  say,  one  who 
clearly  recognizes 
this  fact,  and  is  will- 
ing to  accept  advice 
and  counsel  of  men 
perhaps  abler  than 
he.  A  man  conscious 
of  his  present  power, 
but  who  has  no  de- 
sire to  force  his  will 
upon  his  fellow  work- 
ers on  whose  shoul- 
ders coequally  rest 
the  responsibilities  of 
government.  An 
honest  man,  honest 
with  himself  and  with 
the  public.  A  man 
of  good  judgment 
and  entire  practical- 
ity. A  generous, 
kind  -  hearted,  and 
thoughtful  man. 
Thoughtful  of  his 
subordinates,  gener- 
ous to  his  adversar- 
ies, and  cordial  to 
his  equals.  A  man 
whose  head  has   not 


prove  to  be 

Mr.  Hardingis  par- 
ticularly interested  in 
the  economic  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  He 
recognizes  that  we 
are  passing  through  a 
transition  period, 
consequent  to  the  re- 
construction period 
following  the  war, 
and  that  this  condi- 
tion has  thrown  three 
million  American 
menoutoft'ork.  He 
is  particularly  anx- 
ious that  the  period 
of  reconstruction  and 
readjustment  be 
quickly  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion, 
and  that  the  wisest 
measure  to  produce 
this  result  be  speedily 
found.  He  is  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  have 
the  constructive  as- 
sistance of  Herbert 
Hoover  in  his  Cabinet 
to  assist  in  this  re- 
construction. Mr. 
Harding  has  been  ac- 
cused of  being  a  rep- 
resentative of  the 
Old  Guard  and  a 
strict  partisan  of  big 
business.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's position'  is  that 
he  is  interested  in  the 
return  of  prosperity 

toAmericaandhe'believesthatconcessionsmust  been  turned  by  the  honors  thrust  upon  him. 
be  made  by  both  Labor  and  Capitalto  secure  A  plain,  every-day,  practical  man  without  illu- 
this  desired  end.  He  does  not  believe  that  Labor  sions  or  visionary  ideas.  A  man  that  is  a  sup- 
should  be  discriminated  against,  nor  on  the  porter  of  stable  government.  A  man  intensely 
other  hand  that  business  should  be  harassed  as     American  in  his  instinct.    A  man  under  whom 


'  '  '-^-  O  UndentDod   U   Undcmood 

MR.  CHRISTIAN,   PRESIDENT  HARDINC'S    SECRETARY 

"President  Harding,  lo  his  subordinates  at  the  White  House. 

is  t hough tfulness^  and   kindness   personified.     ...     He  is 

more  considerate  of  Ihem  than  he  is  of  himself" 


a  demagogic  measure  to  secure  popular  support. 
He  recognizes  that  prosperity  cannot  come  as 
long  as  there  is  a  feeling  of  insecurity  for  Cap- 
ital, and  consequently  is  opposed  to  measures 
tending  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  investments.     His  position,  then,  upon 


the  power  of  the  executive  will  voluntarily  fall 
lower  than  it  has  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Incidentally  there  are  many  who  believe  with 
Mr.  Harding  that  the  reduction  of  Presidential 
authority  is  urgently  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
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One  of  the  Strongest  Groups  of  Presidential  Advisers  and  Department 
Heads  in  a  Generation.    Their   Personal  Talents  and  Peculiarities 

By  mark  SULLIVAN 


YOU  can  state  it  either  way:  You 
can  say  that  Charles  E.  Hughes  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Cabinet 
because  he  is  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  State  Department 
is  the  post  that  must  bear  the  greatest  load. 
Or  you  can  say  that  Mr.  fiughes  would  be  a 
cornerstone  anywhere  you  put  him,  and  that 
he  was  put  in  the  State  Department  because 
that  is  the  place  where  a  cornerstone  is  most 
needed.  As  it  happens,  Hughes  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Cabinet  in  even  a  further  sense, 
for  to  those  who  followed  the  Cabinet-making 
closely  it  seemed  fairly  evident  that  Hughes 
was  the  first  member  chosen  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet  was  built  from  him  upward. 

After  Harding  had  been  elected,  after  he  had 
cleared  his  d^k  at  Marion,. after  he  had  taken 
the  rather  disastrous  vacation  trip  to  Texas 
which  turned  out  much  too  tumultuous  for 
any  quiet  thinking,  and  after  he  had  boarded 
a  ship  to  go  to  Panama — then  occurred  prob- 
ably the  earliest  moment  when  he  was  able 
to  put  an  undistracted  mind  on  the  first  and 
biggest  of  his  new  tasks.  Those  who  accom- 
panied him  think  it  was  just  at  that  time  that 
the  name  of  Hughes  occurred  to  him,  and  that 
when  it  did  occur  to  him  he  had  the  airof  relief 
of  a  man  who  sees  an  opening  through  his 
troubles.  '^ ' 

TTie  filling  of  tjje  State  Department  threat- 
ened HarJihg  with  many  difficulties.  Many  of 
his  old  associates  in  the  Senate,  and  most  of  the 


men  ^Ij^o  had  served  with  him  on  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  had  strong  ideas  of 
their  own  as  to  who  should  conduct  our  dip- 
lomatic relations.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
angry  emotions  of  the  campaign  and  of  the' 
League  of  Nations  fight  had  not  yet  quieted 
down;  and  the  irreconcilable  Senators,  still  in 
the  mood  of  a  victorious  dog  that  continues 
to  chew  at  his  victim,  wanted  a  Secretary 
of  State  who  should  be  of  their  own  thought 
in  thoroughgoing  opposition  to  the  League. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  thought  that  one  of  their 
own  number — one  who  had  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  against  the  League — 
should  be  chosen,  and  there  was  niuch  public 
and  pointed  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  Sena- 
tor Knox  should  be  the  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  group 
of  Republican  leaders,  and  important  Re- 
publicans in  private  life,  who  deplored  the 
thought  that  the  work  of  constructing  a  new 
bridge  from  America  to  Europe  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  c^  any  one  who  had  been  publicly 
and  avowedly  unfriendly  to  all  that  Europe 
has  been  doing  for  two  years  past.  This  group 
wanted  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  and  in  this  wish  they 
were  reenforced  by  large  numbers  of  thoughtful 
and  disinterested  people,  who  based  their  argu- 
ment on  the  sound  ground  that  our  foreign 
affairs  should  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
one  American  who  has  had  the  largest  ex- 
perience with  them. 

Temperamentally,  Senator  Harding  is  a  man 


Mark  Sullivan 
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came  up  on  a  quiet  afternoon  on  the  Gulf 
<rf  Mexico,  it  must  have  had  the  flavor  of 
the  beginning  of  tranquillity.  It  must  have 
had  the  lift  of  inspiration.  From  a  party 
point  of  view,  the  thing  that  gave  complete 
and  obvious  qualification  to  Hughes  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  President  of  the  United  States  and 
had  received  the  approval  of  practically  every 
voter  in  the  party.  On  the  broader  grounds, 
Hughes  had  a  substantially  perfect  availability. 
In  one  respect  only  was  he  inferior  to  any  other 
man.  The  quantity  of  his  diplomatic  ex- 
perience was  less  than  Mr.  Root's,  but  no  one 
doubted  that  it  was  only  in  this  accidental 
lack  of  a  specific  kind  of  experience  that  he  was 
inferior.  The  quality  of  his  mind  was  just  as 
good,  he  was  fifteen  years  younger,  and  he  was 
in  fact,  just  in  process  of  supplanting  the  place 
that  Mr.  Root,  by  virtue  of  his  years  and  his 


natural  wish  for  ease  at  the  end  of  his  honors, 
was  more  or  less  abdicating  as  leader  of  the 
bar  of  his  country. 

I  have  said  that  those  who  followed  Hard- 
ing's Cabinet-making  closely,  surmise  that  he 
chose  Hughes  first  and  built  the  rest  of  his 
Cabinet  around  him.  That  is  not  literally 
true.  From  the  day  Harding  first  gave  thought 
to  his  Cabinet,  or  even  to  the  then  distant 
possibility  that  he  might  some  day  be  called 
on  to  make  a  Cabinet,  there  were  a  few  men 
whom  he  had  in  mind.  These  were  chiefly 
old  political  friends  and  associates.  Ulti- 
mately, not  all  of  them  landed.  If  Harding 
had  chosen  his  Cabinet  the  day  after  his  elec- 
tion, it  would  have  been  much  more  nearly  a 
Cabinet  of  politicians  than  it  now  is.  Harding, 
as  his  position  grew  upon  him,  and  as  he  rose 
to  it,  went  through  a  process  of  growth  readily 
apparent  to  those  about  him.     He  realized  in- 


ANDREW  W.  MELLON,  OF  THE  TREASURY 

In  the  opinjon  of  Mt.  Suttivan  "  By  every  way  of  esttiiMting,  Mellon  ought  to  be,  for  present  conditions, 

the  best  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  we  have  had  for  a  generation."    Secretary  Mellon  has  had  most  of 

his  financial  connections  in  Pittsburgh 
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WILL  H.  HAYS 
The  new  Postmaster-GeneTsL 
While  in  the  eyes  oF  many  people 
Ha;)'s  is  too  much  of  a  politician, 
he  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many  paliti- 
ians,  loo  much  of  an  amateur.  He 
is  the  youngest  man  in  the  cabinet, 
and  owes  his  present  position 
directly  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  However,  he 
is  a  man  of  great  enerp'  and  con- 
siderable ability 


creasingly  that  his  responsibility  was  less  and  less  to  his  party  and 
more  to  something  broader.  Out  of  that  four  months  of  growth  there 
are  at  least  two  casualties,  two  men  who,  by  every  warm  impulse  of 
Harding's  heart,  were  destined  fpr  the  intimacy  of  his  official  family, 
but  who  fell  outside  as  sacrifice  to  a  newly  elected  President's  increas- 
ing responsiveness  to  considerations  other  than  personal. 

In  the  end,  three  men  landed  in  the  Cabinet  of  whom  the  basis  of 
choice  was  largely  political.  The  most  obvious  was  the  National 
Committee  Chairman  who  managed  the  campaign.  Will  Hays,  The 
naming  of  Hays  to  be  Postmaster-General  was  designed  to  fulfil  two 
precedents  of  practical  politics-^ne,  that  a  siiccessful  National 
Chairman  shall  be  given  the  ribbon  of  a  Cabinet  post,  and  the  other, , 
that  the  Postmaster-Generalship  shall  be  a  political  appointment. 
Wilson,  it  is  true,  did  not  jgive  his  national  chairman,  the  late 
William  McCombs,  a  Cabinet  post;  but  Wilson's  absent-mindedness 
about  political  obligations  of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  traits  which 
lost  hini  support  among  the  politicians  and  failed  to  gain  for  him  an 
equivalent  compensation  from  as  much  of  the  public  as  might  have 
been  expected  to  give  him  praise  rather  than  blame  for  his  frequent 
— and  yet  not  uniform  failure — to  pay  his  political  debts.     Even 
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so.  Wilson's  appointment  of  Burleson  to  be 
Postmaster-General  was  purely  political,  and 
the  precedent  was  fully  observed  by  Taft  in 
selecting  Frank  Hitchcock,  and  Roosevelt  in 
choosing  Cortelyou. 

Superficially,  Harding's  selection  of  Hays 
to  be  Postmaster-General  seems  a  mere  follow- 
ing of  the  precedent.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  one 
of  those  unhappy  whims  of  fate  which  occa- 
sionally pursue  a  prominent  man  that,  if  to 
the  public  Will  Hays  is  too  much  of  a  politician, 
to  the  politicians  he  is  too  much  an  amateur. 
Not  all  the  old-time  politicians  completely 
approve  of  Hays.  He  isn't  "hard-boiled" 
enough.  They  sometimes  think  of  him  as  the 
boy  scout  in  practical  poHtics,  or  as  a  Y.M.C.A. 
secretary  or  a  college  cheer-leader.  It  is  true, 
Hays's  public  experience  has  been  wholly 
within  the  field  of  political  organization,  coming 
up  through  the  county  committee,  the  state 


committee,  and  the  national  committee.  A 
good  deal  of  it  is  pretty  rough  work;  and, 
in  the  hands  of  some  men,  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
pretty  smooth  work— "  smooth  "  in  the  wrong 
sense;  but  through  it  all  Hays  carries  the  faintly 
trailing  aura  of  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian Ghurch  in  a  Middle  West  town  of  ten 
thousand,  a  quahty  that  ever  so  shghtly 
marks  him  apart  when  you  see  him  in  any 
group  of  sophisticated  politicians  or  business 
men,  or  in  any  city  drawing  room. 

Hays  is  young.  He  is  the  youngest  man 
in  the  Cabinet  and  one  of  the  youngest  in 
any  Cabinet.  His  character  and  personality 
are  not  fully  crystallized  yet.  If  he  continues 
to  avoid  the  corroding  influence  of  an  older 
and  more  sordid  school  of  politics,  keeps  free 
of  that  practice  of  compromise  between  prin- 
ciple and  expediency,  which  is  so  frequently 
the  heart  of  party  management,  and  avoids 
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O  Undcrmod  &  Uudcmod 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL  DAUCHERTV    (AT  LEFT)    AND   SECRETARY  OF  THE    INTERIOR    FALL 
Atiorney-General  Daugheny  owes  his  appointment  to  the  fact  ihat  he  has  been  for  many  yean  a  close  political  friend  of 
the  President.    Secretary  Fall,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Senate,  has  also  long  been  intimately  a«iuainted  with  the  President 
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the  temptation,  very  strong  in  politics/  to  count 
on  poiiticiai  art  rather  than  on  the  strength 
of  men's  convictions,  he  may  go  a  long  way. 

It  was  Will  Hays  who  devised  the  rule  that 
solicitations  of  contributions  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund  should  be  limited  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  That  rule  fretted  the  older 
politidans  a  good  deal,  for  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  easier  practice. of  dropping  in 
along  Wall  Street  in  New  York,  and  along 
State  Street  in  Chicago,  and  collecting  the 
money  in  sums  of  ten  and  twenty  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Hays  encountered  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  in  initiating  his  innovation 
and  making  it  stick.  But  when  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  made  his  charge  that  a  little 
oligarchy  of  wealthy  men  were  putting  up 
big  checks  to  "buy  a  stranglehold  on  the 
Government,"  a  charge  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  most  sensational  aspect  of  the  campaign, 
it  was  Win  Hays's  rule  of  small  contributions 
that  furnished  a  complete  answer  before  the 
investigating  committee  and  saved  his  fellow- 
Republican  leaders  from  what  threatened 
to  be  the  most  nearly  serious  menace  to  success 
that  they  had. 

Undeniably,  so  f^r  as  the  public  knows,  the 
elevation  of  Hays  to  the  Cabinet  rests  solely 
on  his  political  experience  and  services.  But 
those  who  followed  the  campaign  closely  know 
he  has  unusual  qualities.  His  motto  is  "  things 
don't  happen;  they  are  brought  about."  He 
has  almost  abnormal  energy.  He  carries 
about  in  his  pocket  a  curious  tubular  instru- 
ment of  rubber  and  metal  like  a  doctor's 
stethoscope,  devised  to  augment  the  sound  on 
the  long-distance  telephone.  He  will  interrupt 
luncheon  to  tell  the  waiter  to  call  St.  Louis  or 
Minneapolis  and  in  a  moment  he  will  pull  his 
little  tube  from  his  pocket  and  transact  a  few 
thousand  miles  of  business  between  corned  beef 
and  pumpkin  pie.  Hays  has  a  compelling  ambi- 
tion to  do  a  good  job,  and  a  real  talent  for  organ- 
ization, which  is  the  one  quality  most  needed 
to  get  efficiency  out  of  an  enormously  complex 
department  of  about  three  hundred  thousand 
workers.  It  is  not  merely  that  Hays  has  the 
capacity  for  laying  out  efficient  organization 
in  the  abstract;  he  has  also  that  personal 
magnetic  equipment  for  leadership  that  causes 
an  employee  to  "work  his  head  off"  for  his 
chief  and  do  it  with  happy  enthusiasm.  Hays 
was  deeply  shocked  when  one  of  the  outgoing 
officials  who  had  direct  contact  with  the  labor 
of  the  department,  in  turning  his  bureau  over 


to  the  new  Postmaster-General,  remarked  that 
"of  course,  labor  is  a  commodity  like  any  other 
kind  of  supplies,  to  be  bought  in  the  market 
on  the  lowest  possible  basis."  That  is  sound 
enough  political  economy  of  the  generation 
of  Adam  Smith,  but  Hays's  reaction  expressed 
itself  in  saying,  in  his  first  utterance,  that  he 
regarded  the  department  as  three  hundred 
thousand  hearts  and  that  he  proposed  to  hu- 
manize it.  The  phrasing  was  crude,  but  the 
meaning  was  not  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  workers. 
What  Hays  will  be  able  to  do  in  tonsuring 
up  to  the  ultimate  test  of  a  more  efficient 
service  to  the  public  remains  to  be  seen.  One 
thing  should  be  said  in  justice  both  to  the  new 
incumbent  and  the  retiring  one:  Hays  as 
Postmaster-General  will  not  be  able  to  contri- 
bute anything  to  the  promised  Republican 
achievement  of  a  less  costly  government. 
Neither  Hays  nor  any  one  else  can  run  the 
Post-Office  Department  at  less  cost  than 
Burleson  did.  It  may  well  be  it  was  Burleson's 
rigid  holding  down  of  wages,  during  a  period 
of  rising  costs  of  living,  that  caused  most  of  his 
troubles.  In  any  event,  let  it  be  said  for 
Burleson  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  govern- 
ment officials  who  managed  the  public  business 
as  he  manages  his  own,  with  the  hard  work, 
the  same  intentness  on  the  owner's  interest, 
and  the  same  perhaps  too  rigid  insistence 
about  wages  and  hours. 

A   POLITICAL  APPOINTMENT 

THE  Other  appointment  that  was  obviously 
political,  and  to  even  ^  greater  degree, 
personal,  was  that  of  Harry  M.  Daugherty 
to  be  Attorney-General.  This  was  the  appoint- 
ment which,  together  with  that  of  Andrew 
Mellon  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  met  out- 
spoken opposition  and  criticism.  By  com- 
mon consent,  that  criticism  is  now  silent,  in  a 
clearly  obvious  spirit  of  generous  fair  play, 
a  spirit  which  includes  not  only  the  public 
at  large,  but  also  the  Democratic  leaders,  who 
have  more  or  less  formally  adopted  a  definitely 
affirmative  policy  that  in  a  difficult  time  Hard- 
ing and  his  Cabinet  must  have  sympathetic 
support  in  their  chance  to  make  good.  A 
portion  of  the  criticism  of  Daugherty  as  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Government  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  his  private  practice  had  not 
been  sufficiently  within  the  field  of  what  is 
commonly  looked  upon  as  formal  legal  work. 
The  critics  counted  up  the  hours  Daugherty 
had  actually  spent  in  the  courts,  and  found 
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the  number  small.  There  is  a  fair,  even  though 
only  partial,  reply  to  this  criticism  in  that  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  is  not 
expected  to  appear  much  in  court.  The 
strictly  legal  work  of  the  Government  is  done 
by  one  who,  although  a  subordinate  in  the 
Attorney-General's  office,  has  duties  of  an 
importance  greater  than  those  of  some  of  the 
other  Cabinet  members.  The  Solicitor-General 
during  the  next  four  years  will  represent  the 
Government,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
in  suits  aggregating  not  less  than  ten  billion 
dollars  in  contested  taxes,  contested  payments 
on  war  contracts,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  difference  to  the  Treasury, 
in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  these  cases, 
between  a  first-class  lawyer  and  one  not  first- 
class,  will  be  fully  two  billion  dollars,  or  half 
of  the  taxes  that  the  public  pays  a  year.  In 
the  quality  of  the  men  selected  for  this  and 
other  posts  under  him,  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
termining of  policies  (in  which  presumably 
he  will  to  a  large  extent  be  guided  by  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole),  and 
by  his  measuring  up  to  the  standards  of  a  good 
administrator,  will  lie  Daugherty's  real  test. 
He  has  great  ability — let  no  one  doubt  that. 
And  without  any  ungenerous  discounting 
of  judgment  now,  in  advance  of  performance, 
(a  judgment  which  Harding  and  Daugherty's 
other  friends  sincerely  expect  to  be  distin- 
guished) let  it  also  be  said  that  any  President 
will  be  conceded  the  right  to  name  one  tenth  of 
his  official  family  on  the  basis  of  having  near  him, 
for  countless  serviC:es  that  areof  high  importance 
and  at  the  same  time  by  their  nature  intimate 
and  personal,  at  least  one  man  who  is  so  faith- 
ful sifidus  Achates  as  Daugherty  is  to  Harding. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

THE  third  man  whose  selection  is  occa- 
sionally described  as  political  is  Weeks. 
The  implication  is  quite  inaccurate.  Weeks 
is  a  politician  in  the  sense  that  as  national 
committeeman  he  is  the  official  head  of  the 
party  in  his  home  state  of  Massachusetts; 
and  calling  his  appointment  political  may  be 
to  some  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  all  last 
summer  he,  with  Hays  and  Daugherty  and 
Hert  and  a  few  others,  was  among  those  who 
gave  all  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  party 
headquarters.  But  Weeks  had  had  an  ex- 
tremely successful  career  as  banker  and  busi- 
ness man  before  he  came  to  Congress  and  the 
Senate.    Here  in  Washington  the  outstanding 


thing  we  know  about  him  is  that  during  his 
service  he  made  himself  master  of  three  of  the 
biggest  and  most  intricate  departments  of 
the  nation's  business.  In  one  term  or  another 
he  knew,  and  was  responsible  in  Congress  for, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  banking 
and  currency  part  of  the  government  business, 
and  the  War  Department.  Weeks  mastered 
these  departments  as  few  congressmen  or  sena- 
tors in  a  generation  master  them.  It  took  pro- 
digious energy,  a  head  for  business,  a  capacity 
for  organizing  details,  and  most  of  all  it  took 
that  plain  quality  that  is  of  all  others  the  most 
indispensable  in  a  public  man,  the  will  to  work. 
There  is  much  in  Week's  appearance  that 
suggests  the  War  Department.  Not  dashing 
attack,  not  cavalry  charges,  nor  anything  like 
that,  but  the  warfare  of  impregnable  defense. 
His  figure,  and  his  big  and  shining  dome,  look 
like  a  fortress.  He  has  the  massiveness  of  one, 
and  his  features  have  the  inscrutable  impassive- 
ness  of  a  ruddy  Gibraltar.  But  if  Weeks's  face 
is  impassive,  his  less  easily  disciplined  eyes  show 
the  qualities  of  alertness,  bright  and  quick  mov- 
ing. A  just  estimate  of  Weeks's  ability  would 
class  him  high  up  toward  Hughes  and  Hoover 
and  Mellon  as  the  strong  men  of  the  Cabinet. 

A  MAN  APART 

HCX)VER,  of  course,  is  a  nun  apart. 
In  a  Cabinet,  in  politics,  or  in  his  pro- 
fession he  falls  into  no  conventional  category. 
He  has  indisputably  the  touch  of  genius,  the 
quality  that  dominates  whatever  mind  it 
chooses  for  its  lodging  place,  drives  its  pos- 
sessor on  and  on,  and  ignores  most  of  the  con- 
ventionalities that  keep  ordinary  men  in  the 
track  that  in  time  becomes  a  rut.  Hoover 
has  the  temperament  of  genius  and  its  occa- 
sional moody  variableness.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  Hoover  that  his  early  career  gave  him  the 
severest  possible  self-discipline  in  the  combina- 
tion of  a  poverty  that  imposed  hard  and  con- 
tinuous work,  the  kind  of  education  that  dealt 
with  mathematics  and  physical  science,  and 
the  career  that  dealt  with  such  hard  material 
substances  as  mines  and  metals.  Otherwise 
he  might  have  been  as  visionary  as  those  who 
follow  poetry  and  music,  which  are  not  without 
kinship  to  the  kind  of  genius  Hoover  has.  It 
is  only  his  engineering  career,  the  steady 
experience  for  years  of  compelling  his  imagina- 
tion to  make  good  in  facts  and  figures,  that 
saves  Hoover  from  being  what  the  world  often 
terms  a  dreamer.    Even  as  it  is,  Hoover  not 
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unfrequently  frets  himself  into  nervousness 
over  the  impossibility  of  dragging  the  material 
world  as  it  is  organized  up  to  where  he  be- 
lieves he  could  organize  it  more  beneficently. 
In  the  Cabinet-making  Harding  had  to 
overcome  more  opposition  to  Hoover  on 
the  part  of  the  politicians  than  to  any  other 
choice.  The  politicians  were  uneasy  about 
Hoover.  At  best  they  thought  of  him  as  a 
political  maverick.  They  feared  his  unex- 
pectednesses. They  feared  both  the  rapidity 
and  the  unevenness  of  his  gait.  They  said 
he  would  always  be  getting  over  the  traces, 
and  might  some  time  break  away  and  run  off 
with  the  whole  machine — or  even  smash  it  up. 
The  truth  is,  Hoover  in  the  Cabinet  is  well 
placed  for  his  maximum  effectiveness.  It  is 
true,  he  will  occasionally  pull  at  the  reins  and 
chafe  at  the  bit ;  but  Hoover's  imagination  and 
energy^  checked  and  steadied  by  such  even- 
gaited  sure-footed  old  Percherons  as  Weeks 
and  Fall  and  Mellon,  will  make  an  admirable 
team.  Hoover  may  have  the  occasional  im- 
patience inseparable  from  the  greater  reach  of 
his  imagination;  but  he  has  been  engaged  in 
highly  organized  businesses  too  long  not  to 
know  the  value  of  team-work.  Incidentally, 
it  amused  many  of  us  to  notice  that  the  first 
subject  which  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  was  drawn 
to  put  its  collective  mind  upon,  the  first  de* 
partment  that  engag^  the'attention  of  prac- 
tically an  entire  Cabinet  session,  was  not  the 
State  Department  with  its  unsurpassed  prob- 
lems, nor  the  Treasury,  but  Hoover's  hitherto 
neglected  and,  under  any  man  but  him,  almost 
despised  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Com- 
merce Department  used  to  issue  bulletins 
about  new  varieties  of  fish  and  send  out  printed 
slips  about  the  demand  for  eight-day  clocks  in 
Peru.  Under  Hoover  it  will  become  as  the  place 
at  the  table  where  MacGregor  sits.  Newspaper- 
men, whose descrimination  in  such  matters  is  part 
of  their  professional  equipment  look  forward  to 
a  time  when  they  will  watch  the  Commerce  De- 
partment quite  as  closely  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  Treasury,  Hoover  is  likely  to  be 
the  pace-maker  of  the  Administration. 

AN   IDEAL  TREASURY   HEAD 

BY  EVERY  way  of  estimating,  Mellon 
ought  to  be,  for  present  conditions, 
the  best  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  we  have 
had  for  a  generation.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  adaptation  of  men  to  times  and  condi- 
tions.   M(Adoo  was  a  good  war-time  Secre- 


tary of  the  Treasury.  He  was  good  because 
of  the  expansiveness  of  his  temperament  and 
the  touch  of  the  plunger  that  was  in  him. 
Lavishness  and  aggressiveness  was  what  we 
needed  in  a  war-time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
What  was  most  to  be  desired  was  a  man  who 
never  counted  the  cost  and  to  whom  it  never 
occurred  that  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances the  country  could  go  broke.  McAdoo 
was  the  man  to  scorn  a  billion  dollar  bond  issue 
— although  that  was  twice  as  much  as  had 
ever  before  been  floated — and  to  say  "make 
it  three  billions,"  and  by  his  energy  and  genius 
for  publicity  get  the  public  to  take  them. 
In  peace,  time  and  money  are  equivalent; 
but  in  war,  time  is  everything  and  money 
not  to  be  counted.  A  man  who  didn't  think 
there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  was  an  ideal  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  war  conditions.  By  the  same  token, 
Mellon,  with  his  directly  opposite  tempera- 
ment and  training,  is  the  ideal  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  a  time  when  the  barrel  must 
be  slowly  and  painstakingly  filled  again,  when 
the  need  is  to  restore  a  limping  organization, 
unravel  the  tangled  threads,  and  stop  the 
straggling  wastes. 

The  public  criticism  of  the  choice  of  Mellon 
was  based  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  he  is  a  very 
rich  man  whose  associations,  point-of-view, 
and  natural  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of 
organized  business.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mellon 
is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  America;  but  he  is 
of  a  school  of  rich  men  who  differ  slightly  from 
what  is  commonly  meant  by  "big  business,"  in 
the  sense  in  which  this  phrase  is  used  as  a  politi- 
cal epithet.  Mr.  Mellon  is  a  Pittsburgh  banker 
who,  so  to  speak,  grew  up  with  the  town. 
He  and  his  family  were  Pittsburgh's  leading 
bankers  when  he  was  a  boy,  fifty  years  ago;  and 
his  fortune  is  the  result  of  his  native  ability  as  a 
banker  and  business  man,  coupled  with  the 
natural  growth  of  the  city.  From  being  a 
banker  in  the  strict  sense,  Mellon  took  on,  as 
incidents  of  his  banking,  large  interests  in  var- 
ious business  enterprises  of  the  sort  that  centre 
around  Pittsburgh.  If  the  share  he  took  in  a 
business  enterprise  ultimately  became  the  di- 
recting interest,  that  was  as  much  because  of 
the  confidence  his  associates  had  in  his  ability, 
as  because  of  the  leverage  his  wealth  gave  him. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  never  sold  anything. 
He  was  never  a  mere  broker  and  never  sold 
securities  to  the  public.  He  merely  invested 
his  money  in  various  enterprises,  and  then  by 
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his  ability  made  the  enterprises  extraordinarily 
successful  and  profited  greatly  by  them. 

The  difference  between  the  kind  of  big  busi- 
ness man  Mr.  Mellon  is,  and  the  kind  of  "  big 
business"  that  is  the  object  of  political  suspi- 
cion, while  real,  is  nevertheless  slight.  If  we 
should  return  to  the  mood  in  which  the  domin- 
ant political  issues  of  the  country  are  again 
what  they  were  when  Roosevelt  was  in  his 
prime  and  when  Wilson  came  into  power,  that 
is,  the  contest  for  economic  freedom  between 
big  business  and  the  unorganized  individual, 
then  in  that  event  undoubtedly  such  distinction 
as  there  is  between  Mr.  Mellon  and  "  big  busi- 
ness" in  the  political  sense  would  not  be  enough 
to  save  him,  and  he  and  the  Administration 
would  be  on  the  defensive. 

The  net  of  any  consideration  which  is  both 
thorou^  and  fair  of  Mr.  Mellon's  adaptation 
to  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  problems 
that  Department  now  has,  must  conclude  that 
he  is  a  strikingly  good  choice.  The  confidence 
of  those  who  know  Mr.  Mellon's  past  successes 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  can  be  as 
effective  with  a  limping  national  treasury  as  he 
uniformally  was  with  the  limping  private  cor- 
porations that  he  took  up  and  set  on  their  way 
to  extraordinary  success.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  ordinarily,  no  man  can  be  as  easily 
and  quickly  effective  in  getting  his  will  carried 
out  in  a  public  institution,  in  which  the  minor 
personnel  is  to  a  considerable  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Service  and  in  which,  ordin- 
arily, a  certain  amount  of  deference  must  be  paid 
to  political  and  personal  considerations,  as  in  a 
private  corporation  in  which  the  owner  has 
merely  to  say  "do  it"  and  it  is  done.  But  in 
these  respects,  in  the  present  instance,  Mr. 
Mellon  will  be  facilitated  by  the  universal  recog- 
nition of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  by  the 
disposition  of  everybody  in  the  Administration 
to  give  him  every  assistance  in  his  big  task. 

For  the  present  tasks  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Mellon  is  a  better  man  than  McAdoo 
of  Wilson's  Cabinet,  and  on  any  grounds  is  as 
good  a  choice  or  better  than  MacVeagh  of 
Taft's  Cabinet  or  Cortelyou  or  Leslie  M. 
Shaw  of  Roosevelt's  Cabinet — secretaries  who 
directed  the  Treasury  at  a  time  when  its  duties 
were  largely  routine. 

It  is  this  aspect,  the  nature  of  the  problems 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  men  to  the  problems, 
that  is  fundamental  in  any  judgment  of  the 
calibre  of  a  Cabinet  and  in  any  comparison  with 
previous  Cabinets.    With  this  in  mind,  man- 


for-man  comparison  of  Harding's  Cabinet  with 
previous  Cabinets  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  will  usually  result  in  the  judgment  that 
this  is  the  best  Cabinet  we  have  had  in  that  time. 
The  only  other  period  during  the  present  cen- 
tury when  there  were  as  many  strong  men  in 
the  Cabinet,  was  during  the  comparatively  few 
months  when  Roosevelt  had  Hay,  Root,  and 
Taft,  together  with  one  or  two  other  almost 
equally  outstanding  figures. 

It  is  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  in  the 
State  Department  that  the  problems  that  are 
new  and  big  in  the  present  Administration  will 
arise.  The  Department  of  Commerce  will  be 
important  because  Hoover  will  make  it  so. 
The  War  and  Navy  Departments,  in  normal 
expectation,  will  have  merely  the  problems  of 
cleaning  up  d6bris  and  readjustment  to  peace- 
time basis.  The  Post  Office  Department's  call 
is  for  ordinary  business  organization  on  a  large 
scale.  The  Interior  Department  ou^t  not  to 
develop  any  unusual  problem.  Harding's 
choice  of  Senator  Fall  for  that  post  probably 
had  no  basis  more  important  than  the  fact  that 
a  Western  man  was  desired  for  managing  our 
Western  resources  of  lands  and  minerals  from  a 
point-of-view  sympathetic  to  the  people  of  the 
West;  and  the  fact  that  Harding  knew  Fall  in- 
timately through  their  common  service  in  the 
Senate. 

THE   SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

THE  Department  of  Labor  should  have  no 
problems  more  novel  or  more  difficult  than 
those  which  came  up  during  the  last  four  years 
when  labor  made  the  unpreventably  chaotic  tran- 
sition, trying  both  to  itself  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  from  peace  to  war  conditions. 
Harding's  choice  of  James  J.  Davis  for  the 
Labor  post  was  a  compromise  which  expressed 
his  solution  of  one  of  the  chief  embarrassments 
that  beset  his  Cabinet-making.  The  Labor 
Department  was  started  only  eight  years  ago. 
and  the  recent  Secretary,  William  B.  Wilson,  is 
the  only  man  who  ever  filled  it.  Secretary 
Wilson  was  a  union  labor  official.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  union  labor  demanded  from 
Harding  a  union  man  officially  recognized  as 
part  of  the  union  labor  hierarchy. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  group,  includ- 
ing many,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  powerful 
manufacturing  and  business  interests  of  the 
country  who  demanded  that  Harding  ignore  the 
unions  and  appoint  to  the  Labor  Department 
some  recognized  and  popular  captain  of  industry. 


The  Men  of  the  Cabinet 
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The  sort  ot  man  this  group  had  in  mind  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  suggested 
Charles  M.  Schwab.  Harding  steered  between 
the  two  views  by  appointing  a  man  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  a  member  of  an  iron  workers 
union,  and  who  hascarried  his  union  Card  during 
a  subsequent  period  when  he  is  really  a  business 
man  and  banker  rather  than  a  laborer.  Davis 
is  enough  of  a  business  man  not  to  be  utterly 
disapproved  by  business;  and,  because  of  his 
connection  with  a  popular  fraternal  order,  and 
because  he  is  suffidently  sympathetic  to  union 
labor  he  gives  them,  if  not  as  much  satisfaction 
as  some  offidal  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  would  have  given,  at  least  a  sense  of 
sympathetic  understanding. 

Wallace's  task 

/TGRICULTURE  in  this  country  will  face  big 
jr\  problems  during  the  coming  four  years.  In 
truth,  it  is  facing  big  problems  now,  but  these 
problems,  so  far  as  they  can  be  solved  by  govern- 
ment at  all,  will  be  met  by  legislation  on  the 
part  of  Congress  rather  than  by  any  specific 
thing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  official 
capacity  can  do.  For  the  new  secretary,  Mr. 
Henry  Wallace,  of  Des  Moines,  there  should  be 
no  tasks  noticeably  greater  than  those  that 
faced  the  other  two  Iowa  men  who  have  filled 
that  Department  in  recent  years,  Meredith  and 
Wilson.  Wallace  is  the  editor  of  a  progressive 
farm  paper,  who  advocates  many  innovations 
in  the  relation  of  farming  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  but  who  stops  far  short  of  the  kind 
of  radicaUsm  that  has  swept  parts  of  the  agri- 
cultural Northwest  during  recent  years. 

Denby  was  a  last  minute  emergency 
choice.  He  didn't  even  know  enough  about 
Harding's  thought  of  him  to  be  a  sad 
Cinderella.  The  appointment  came  to  him 
with  the  unexpected  suddenness  of  a  midnight 
telephone  call.  Lowden  had  declined  the 
Navy  portfolio,  the  declination  became  pub- 
licly known,  the  other  places  were  nearly  all 
gone,  and  the  friends  of  about  two  score  men 
who  had  had  hopes  and  been  disappointed, 
began  to  bring  pressure  on  Harding.  The 
newspaper  men  who  were  on  the  scene  felt 
that  Harding  suddenly  chose  Denby  to  end 
the  embarrassment  and  importimity.  Denby 
without  his  knowing  it,  had  been  strongly 
recommended  to  Hanling  by  Weeks,  who  had 
learned  his  quality  when  they  sat  in  Congress 
together  and  had  been  further  impressed  by 
Denby's  joining  the  marines  during  the  war  at  a 


time  when  he  wasdose  to  fifty,  and  by  the  unique 
and  useful  service  he  performed  in  the  navy. 

One  such  case  as  this  generally  happens  in 
every  Cabinet-making.  It  nearly  always  oc- 
curs during  the  closing  five  or  six  days  of  ex- 
citement that  some  perfectly  contented  and 
unambitious  man  in  a  distant  city,  who  has 
never  entertained  a  thought  of  the  Cabinet,  is 
suddenly  struck  by  the  lightning.  In  Wilson's 
Cabinet-making,  Franklin  K.  Lane  was  such 
a  case.  One  day  during  the  latter  part  of 
February,  191 3,  when  Wilson  was  at  Princeton 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  his  Cabinet, 
I  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Lane  in  Washington, 
walking  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  toward 
the  building  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission,  of  which  body  he  was  at  that 
time  a  Republican  member.  We  stopped 
and  chatted  for  a  few  minutes  about  Wil- 
son's Cabinet  as  so  far  known  and  about 
Wilson's  personality;  and  the  conversation 
closed  with  Lane's  remark  that  Wilson  in- 
terested him  greatly  and  that  he  was  looking 
forward  to  a  chance  to  get  a  first  look  at  him 
when  he  should  arrive  in  Washington  for  his 
inauguration.  The  next  time  I  saw  Lane 
his  rotund  form  was  filling  one  of  the  chairs  in 
the  Cabinet  room,  a  last  minute  choice  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Denby  is  a  big,  frank,  friendly  man,  of  direct 
mind  and  simple  heart.  The  qualities  that  led 
him  as  a  man  of  wealth  and  an  ex-Congressman, 
and  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  to  enlist  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  marines  as  his  idea  of  the  best  way 
he  could  help  to  win  the  war,  are  just  the  qual- 
ities that  are  best  adapted  to  what  is  said  to  be 
the  most  important  of  the  Navy's  present 
needs,  the  need  to  restore  morale  and  good 
feeling  to  a  force  that  is  a  little  restless  and 
unhappy  in  the  reaction  from  the  high  feeling 
of  active  war. 

^  COOLIDGE 

ONE  unique  personality  who  is  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  yet  not  of  it,  isCoolidge.  Coolidge 
in  many  ways  and  under  conditions  that  may 
readily  arise  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  most 
promising  figures  in  American  politics.  The 
thing  that  makes  Coolidge  unique  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  most  preoccupied  with  Emersonian 
things.  All  the  other  leaders  in  the  Republican 
Party  are  busy  with  material  things,  and  the 
damaged  economicorganizationof  society  makes 
that,  for  the  moment,  the  immediate  need.  The 
other  leaders  are  going  to  give  us  bread,  but 
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THE  CABINETS  OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  ADMINISTRATIONS 


Coolidge  has  it  in  him  to  give  us  the  kind  of 
sustenance  that  was  meant  when  it  was  said 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  For 
the  moment,  superficially  we  all  seem  intent  on 
material  things;  but  if  the  time  comes  when  the 
public  mood  demands  what  Roosevelt  suf^lied, 
then  Coolidge,  different  though  his  personality 
seems  from  Roosevelt's,  is  the  leader  who  will 
supply  us  with  that. 

Gx>lidge  is  one  of  the  original  Puritans  who 
came  over  oh  the  Mayflower  and  has  been  pre- 
served on  ice  for  three  hundred  years.  This 
hint  of  coldness  which  new  acquaintances  think 
they  find  in  Coolidge's  personality,  disappears 
in  the  warmth  of  more  complete  understanding 
of  him.  It  arises  chiefly  out  of  Coolidge's  reti- 
cence of  speech.  He  is  the  most  un-loquacious 
man  in  public  life.    About  this  characteristic  a 


whole  anthology  of  Coolidge  anecdotes  has 
grown  up.  If  Coolidge  himself  were  asked  to 
put  his  acutely  analytical  mind  to  explaining 
this  trait  of  his  he  would  probably  say  that  it  all 
comes  down  to  two  things:  not  speaking  unless 
the  circumstances  call  on  him  to  speak,  and  not 
saying  anything  unless  he  has  something  to 
say. 

Coolidge  is  the  son  of  a  Vermont  country 
store  iceeper  of  the  race  of  rural  >Jew  Eng- 
enders who  have  preserved  through  ten  genera- 
tions many  of  the  Puritan  traits  that  originally 
started  them  off  to  found  a  new  society  in  a 
strange  country.  He  has  most  of  the  Puritan 
preoccupations,  with  the  ethics  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  his  fellow-man.  He  has  also  the  Puri- 
tan doctrine  of  salvation  through  personal 
works. 


Taking  Over  the  Economic  Control  of  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe.    The  En- 
counter with  Orlando.    Karolyi  Falls  and  Bela  Kun  and  Bolshevism  Overrun  Hungary 

By  T.  T.  C.  GREGORY 


THE  Interallied  Food  Mission,  created 
by  Herbert  Hoover  under  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies 
in  Paris,  was  the  agency  charged 
with  the  task  of  succoring  the 
desperately  needy  peoples  of  the  new  states  of 
central  and  southeastern  Europe  after  the 
Armistice,  and  the  further,  and  certainly  more 
vital,  task  of  aiding  those  peoples  to  rehabilitate 
their  social  life  and  bring  out  of  their  economic 
chaos  a  semblance  of  order  and  efficiency.  The 
Paris  conference  had,  of  course,  a  certain  al- 
truistic impulse,  but  the  motive  was  primarily 
selfish:  the  two  alternatives  faced  were,  to  let 
•  the  new  states  go  their  own  way,  which  would 
have  led  inevitably  straight  to  Bolshevism,  or 
to  check  the  growing  unrest  and  menacing  dis- 
quiet within  by  supplying  food  and  work.  In 
theory  a  simple  programme! 

We  who  went  to  carry  it  out  were  not  de- 
ceived in  this  respect,  however;  time  dis- 
closed to  us  complexities  and  difficulties  that 
even  those  of  us  who  had  made  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  field  of  operations  had  not 
dreamed  of  encountering.  The  Mission,  or- 
ganized by  Mr,  Hoover  in  February,  1919,  com- 
prised the  Hon.  Cyril  K.  Butler  for  Great  Bri- 
tain; Commendatore  GiufTrida,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  Liberal  Italian  group  and 
assistant  food  minister  in  his  country,  for  Italy; 
the  French  representative,  M.  Olivari,  who  had 
trained  one  of  the  American  divisions  in  France ; 
and  myself.  As  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  1  was  compelled  to  take  the  initiative 
and  the  responsibility  for  getting  things  done, 
both  because  our  Government  was  the  princi- 
pal source  of  supplies  and  because,  as  Hoover's 
persona]  agent  and  head  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  in  Central  Europe,  it  was  neces- 


sary for  me  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
leadership  which  Hoover  held  in  Paris.  His 
power  at  the  time  was  steadily  increasing; 
when  we  had  perfected  a  communication 
system  which  kept  him  in  touch  with  condi- 
tions, almost  minute  by  minute,  in  our  terri- 
tory, it  grew  tremendous,  bringing  to  him 
world  responsibilities  which,  as  far  as  opera- 
tions in  the  field  were  concerned,  automatically 
passed  from  him  to  myself.  For  weal  or  woe, 
in  this  crisis,  we  dominated  central  and  south- 
eastern Europe,  for  once  we  had  set  our  hands 
to  the  plow  there  was  no  turning  back! 

Picture  a  population  as  great  as  that  in  the 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi,  grouped  in  half 
a  dozen  states  fighting  amongst  themselves; 
Washington  no  longer  the  capital;  New  York 
shorn  of  its  financial  supremacy — it's  great 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  transporta- 
tion corporations  with  their  properties  se- 
questered under  the  control  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois,  with  nothing  left  them  but 
stocks  and  bonds  worthless  or  almost  worthless 
because  of  the  confiscation  suggested  above, 
and  faced  with  discovery  that  stocks,  bonds,  or 
even  gold  will  not  do  for  breakfast;  picture 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Southern  Railway  broken  into  half  a  dozen 
bits  and  each  state  trying  to  run  its  share  in- 
dependently, each  state  trying  to  grab  all  of  the 
cars  and  locomotives  it  could  lay  its  hands  on; 
the  coal-miners  hungry,  sullen,  and  striking; 
all  factories  closed;  the  I.  W.  W.  bold,  fearless, 
and  uncontrolled;  Samuel  Gompers  a  conser- 
vative back  number  shorn  of  all  influence;  the 
militia  of  the  several  states  fighting  bloodily 
for  the  control  of  production  and  distribution 
areas  and  centres;  picture  clouds  of  soap-box 
orators,  dreadfully  in  earnest,  provided  with 
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innumerable  texts  and  most  of  them  secretly 
subsidized,  each  proposing  to  the  public  the 
panacea  which  would  cure  the  ailing  body 
politic — ^multiply  all  these  factors  of  chaos  by 
a  coefficient  representing  a  thousand  years  of 
national  hatreds  and  with  such  a  picture  one 
can  visualize  something  of  what  we  found. 

Hope  lay  only  in  a  change.  Salvation  lay 
only  in  our  Mission.  We  saw  that — ^we  should 
have  been  blind  if  we  had  not  seen  it. 

We  could  not  even  begin  our  task  without 
means  of  communication.  Mr.  Hoover  had 
already  established  a  courier  system  of  Ameri- 
can army  officers  carrying  mail  sacks  across 
Europe  when  every  other  medium  of  interna- 
tional conmiunication  had  faltered  and  broken 
down — ^but  this,  at  best,  was  a  makeshift, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  courier  "tortoise"  did 
defeat  the  telegraphic  "hare"  of  those  countries, 
so  disorganized  was  their  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service.  We  promptly  seized  control 
of  the  special  military  lines  which  had  been 
used  by  the  German  and  Austrian  general 
staffs,  and  which  radiated  from  Vienna,  to 
which  capital  we  went  presently  to  establish 
headquarters  because  of  its  strategic  and  geo- 
graphic central  location.  With  this  nucleus 
operated  by  forty  of  our  signal  corps  and  naval 
operators  we  finally  connected  up  our  offices, 
not  only  with  the  capitals  and  principal  dis- 
tributing centres  of  the  entire  territory,  but 
also,  by  a  special  line  through  Goblenz,  direct 
to  the  office  of  Hoover  in  Paris.  1  am  con- 
vinced that  what  we  were  able  later  to  ac^ 
complish  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
this  speedy  service.  Five  hundred  messages 
a  day  went  through  our  central  exchange  in 
Vienna  in  many  of  the  hectic  twenty-four  hours 
we  experienced;  not  only  was  Mr.  Hoover  in 
constant  touch  with  every  move  on  the  board 
but  also  he  knew  what  was  going  on  forty-eight 
hours  ahead  of  all  the  other  Allied  representa- 
tives. We  Americans  had  the  jump  on  the 
ball! 

A  SUDDEN   INTERRUPTION 

MEANTIME  we  had  already  seen  the 
necessity  for  immediate  restoration  of 
railroad  service,  first  for  food  movements  and 
second  for  coal.  To  put  men  at  work  we  had 
to  open  factories,  to  open  factories  we  must 
have  fuel,  and  to  move  fuel  we  had  to  have  rail- 
roads. But  political  differences,  as  I  have 
suggested  in  the  picture  above,  had  broken 
most  of  the  lines  at  all  border  points;  equip- 


ment was  in  appalling  condition;  bridge  had 
been  destroyed  and  tracks  torn  up  in  military 
movements  preceding  the  Armistice;  and 
finally  there  were  still  martial  activities  enough 
on  every  hand  to  make  uncertain  what  few 
train  service  attempts  were  made  and  to  fill 
most  of  those  trains  with  supplies  or  soldiery. 
To  complicate  a  situation  already  sufficiently 
complex  the  Italian  military  at  Trieste — for 
the  moment,  our  point  of  entry  with  supplies — 
were  exceedin^y  arrogant  and  independent 
when  our  needs  were  presented  to  them;  the 
Italian  civilians  in  our  Mission  made  noble 
efforts  to  get  tracks  cleared  for  our  vital 
demands  but  found  themselves  inmiediately 
enmeshed  in  red-tape  and  halted  by  military 
circumlocution.  At  the  moment  Italy  was 
involved  in  a  wran^e  with  Jugo-Slavia  and 
civilians  of  all  sorts  were  relegated  to  the  rear 
by  the  Italian  fighting  men. 

The  climax  came  when,  because  of  a  reported 
Jugo-Slavian  insult  to  the  Italian  flag  at  a  place 
called  Ljubliana,  in  Slavonia,  the  Itsdians 
promptly  closed  the  borders  to  all  traffic,  tying 
up  the  southern  railway  running  up  from 
Trieste  to  Vienna.  In  effect  this  meant  the 
complete  stoppage  of  our  programme  of  fOod- 
movements  and  the  summary  end  of  relirf 
measures.  Seventy-five  thousand  tons  of  food- 
stuffs lay  at  Trieste,  but  now  the  thin  line  of 
relief  to  the  starving  in  the  interior  was  rudely 
broken. 

The  news  of  what  we  came  to  call  the  Lju- 
bliana incident  reached  me  when  at  Ragusa, 
south  of  Trieste,  on  the  Dalmatian  Coast, 
whither  I  had  gone  on  an  inspection  trip  in  the 
U.  S.  destroyer  Siribling,  furnished  us  by  the 
Navy.  1  knew  that  this  meant  a  knock-down 
and  drag-out  row  with  the  Italian  military  to 
determine  at  once,  and  once  for  all,  whether  or 
not  we  were  to  be  interfered  with  in  our  future 
operations.  It  was  no  time  for  telegraphic 
or  diplomatic  parleys — ^my  place  was  in  Rome 
to  have  it  out  with  Orlando,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, himself,  using  ammunition  1  knew  1  could 
count  on  from  the  indefatigable  Hoover.  For 
I  had  noticed  in  the  press  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment was  negotiating  for  a  $75,000,000  loan 
with  our  treasury  in  Washington,  and  as  we 
boiled  down  the  mine-strewn  Adriatic  that 
night  our  wireless  was  sputtering  to  the  chief 
in  Paris  a  plan  that,  as  he  said  later,  kept  him 
on  the  job  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

We  floundered  through  that  dangerous  sea 
in  the  darkest  night  1  have  ever  seen,  headed 
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for  Taranto,  in  the  heel  of  the  Italian  boot — 
found  ourselves  in  a  regular  London  or  San 
Francisco  fog  which,  when  it  lifted,  revealed 
the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  mine 
field  which  protected  that  great  naval  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Italian  and  British  Mediter- 
ranean fleets — were  guided  out  of  it  by  shouted 
admonitions  to  our  cool-headed  skipper.  Van 
Auken,  from  the  deck  of  a  puffing  and  fussy 
tug  sent  to  our  aidr-docked  at  last — made  a 
rear-end  connection,  without  tickets,  with  the 
Rome  Express.    And  so  to  Rome. 

Orlando  at  the  moment  was  in  a  peck  of 
trouble.  The  Italian  military  were  on  the  bit 
and  the  country  wild  about  the  question  which 
gave  to  d'Annunzio  and  Fiume  their  little  time 
on  the  world's  stage.  But  1  had  no  choice  but 
to  confront  him  with  our  vital  exigency.  Our 
problem  was  to  feed  and  rehabilitate  countries 
inhabited  by  eight-five  million  people;  Italian 
nationalistic  sentiment  was  comparatively  un- 
important. Meantime  we  had  not  long  to  wait 
b^oie  Hoover,  reenforced  by  Presidential 
authority  cabled  from  America,  where  Mr.  Wil- 
son then  was,  on  his  trip  home  after  the  first 
Paris  meetings,  had  given  us  all  the  desired 
backing.  With  it  "up  my  sleeve"  1  went  to 
Oriando  and  asked  him  to  arrange  an  im- 
mediate opening  of  the  railway  lines  from  the 
Dalmatian  Coast  for  the  purposes  of  our  relief 
work  in  central  Europe. 

A  DIPLOMATIC  STROKE 

A  PERFECT  flurry  of  messages  began  to 
pass  between  Rome  and  Paris.  Orlando 
fought  for  time,  or  for  a  modification  of  my  de- 
mands. But  there  was  too  much  at  stake  on 
our  side.  My  telegraphic  news  from  Vienna 
and  Prague  were  distressing;  meantime  Mr. 
Hoover  was  under  compulsbn  to  turn  his 
cargoes  of  relief  stuffs  into  money  at  once  in  or- 
der to  keep  his  big  machine  functioning  and  the 
wheels  of  his  project  revolving.  1  was  patient 
as  long  as  I  could  be  and  then  1  fixed  a  final  and 
irrevocable  hour  at  which  the  Prime  Minister 
must  give  me  his  answer. 

The  matter  hung  fire.  Would  we  not  wait 
another  day  to  meet  the  King?  It  was  proposed 
to  decorate  us  in  recognition  of  our  services! 
It  was  a  matter  of  high  honor!  One  more  day 
— what  was  a  day? 

Some  of  our  Allied  associates,  who  had  come 
meantime  from  Trieste  at  my  request  to  sit 
in  on  this  game,  were  keen  for  the  f6te  and  the 
decorations.  But  I  had  comedo  Central  Europe 


to  do  a  certain  job— not  to  be  decorated  for 
coming — ^and  1  told  them  all  that  my  declara- 
tion was  in  and  that  1  stood  pat  on  it.  The 
appointed  hour  came  without  an  answer. 
Despite  protests  on  all  hands  we  boarded  the 
Venice  Express  for  Trieste.  1  drafted  and  sent 
a  note  to  M.  Orlando  stating  my  urgent  rea- 
sons for  departure,  and  adding  that  1  con- 
fidently expected  that  he  would  have  a  telegram 
awaiting  me  at  Trieste  assuring  me  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  royal  Italian  Government, 
when  1  arrived  there  the  following  morning. 
Otherwise  1  assured  him  solemnly  that  1  should 
ask  Mr.  Hoover  to  hold  up  the  American  loan 
to  Italy  indefinitely  until  another  method  of 
procedure  in  relief  could  be  worked  out. 

A  dashing  Italian  staff  officer  met  our  train 
at  Trieste.  He  presented  the  compliments  of 
the  Prime  Minister — in  capitals! — ^and  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  assure  me  of  that  renowned 
gentleman's  gracious  acceptance  of  my  terms. 
Furthermore  he  was  requested  to  inform  me 
that  the  High  Command  at  Trieste  had  been 
advised  to  favor  us  with  prompt  compliance 
in  whatever  request  we  chose  to  make  regard- 
ing our  work  and  its  expedition.  Undoubtedly 
this  splendid  officer  would  have  concluded  by 
kissing  me  on  both  cheeks.  But  1  was  more 
concerned  with  getting  back  on  the  job  and  1 
left  him. 

That  night,  trains  began  moving  out  of 
Trieste,  ladsn  with  supplies  for  the  starving! 

A  ROUTE  THROUGH  GERMANY 

BUT  we  had  not  trusted  the  successful  out- 
come of  our  transportation  problems 
entirely  to  the  whim  and  decision  of  the  Italian 
Premier.  Life  was  too  short  to  have  to  plow 
through  differences  between  the  Italians  and 
Jugo-Slavs,  as  well  as  the  other  sets  of  com- 
batants who  were  brandishing  military  weapons 
to  the  detriment  of  commercial  interchange. 
We  were  determined  to  take  over  the  actual 
control  of  the  railroads  if  necessary,  and  again 
Hoover  as  Director  General  of  Relief  became 
vested  with  a  new  authority.  He  was  placed 
in  charge  of  all  the  railways  in  central  Europe. 
An  Interallied  Technical  Commission  was  theo- 
retically placed  in  charge  to  practically  carry  out 
our  plans  but  plenary  executive  power  was 
vested  by  the  Supreme  War  Council  in  our 
Chief  in  charge  of  transportation  of  the 
^American  Mission,  Col.  W.  B.  Q^usey,  while 
the  other  members  had  none  but  consulting 
powers.    Causey  is  one  of  that   rare   type 
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of  Southern  gentlemen  whose  voice  is  soft  and 
placid  when  he  is  quiet,  but  like  that  of  a  bel- 
lowing bull  when  he  is  aroused — he  added  to 
the  natural  loquacity  of  a  Virginia  birth  the 
expressive  vocabulary  of  a  Western  railroad 
man.  The  vigorous  and  impulsive  Colonel 
has  pounded  the  table  in  many  languages  clear- 
ing up  international  disputes  which  had  reached 
an  impasse,  utterly  unsolvable  by  the  parties 
themselves  without  our  disinterested  interven- 
tion, and  has  been  no  small  factor  in  keeping 
the  wheels  going  around  for  he  is  still  in  Aus- 
tria as  the  Government's  Technical  Advisor  in 
Trans)x)rtation. 

Having  in  mind  our  trouble  at  Trieste  and 
our  desire  to  secure  a  route  through  Ger- 
many from  Hamburg  into  the  heart  of  central 
Europe  by  train  and  canal,  Hoover  found  the 
opportunity  of  arranging  it  with  the  Germans, 
He  had  sold  them  some  two  hundred  odd  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  American  food  for  gold 
in  hand  paid,  but  made  a  condition  for  trans- 
portation across  Germany  of  our  food-stuffs.- 
We  used  Hamburg  as  a  base  port,  thence  up  the 
Elbe  through  the  canals  and  across  the  border 
of  Bohemia  at  Schandau.  There  we  established 
another  Interallied  Commission  consisting  of 
one  of  our  transportation  men.  Major  Burke, 
of  Boston,  one  German,  and  one  Czechoslovak. 
Thus  we  ensured  ourselves  against  being  tied 
up  by  international  troubles,  relieved  the  con- 
gestion at  Trieste,  and  improved  our  deliveries. 
^  As  time  went  on  our  men  were  spotted  in  the 
seaports,  important  railway  centres,  along 
boundary  lines,  and  at  national  capitals,  all 
hooked  up  to  the  central  Vienna  office  by 
private  wire,  both  telephone  and  telegraph. 
The  wires  hummed,  for  we  had  no  time  to 
write  letters — the  movements  of  everything 
were  too  fast,  but  every  morning  at  his  desk  in 
Paris,  Hoover  knew  to  the  ton  the  amount  of 
foodstuffs  imported  or  which  we  had  bought 
in  that  great  territory  during  the  preceding 
day;  he  knew  exactly  what  the  starving  people 
would  get  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  who 
lined  up  as  early  as  four  o'clock  the  evening 
before,  and  who  fought  at  times  like  beasts  for 
their  places  in  those  lines. 

With  our  close  knit  and  comprehensive 
organization  well  in  hand,  1  at  once  lashed  out 
for  the  commodity  surpluses  of  each  country, 
despatched  an  expedition  to  the  Ukraine  in 
southern  Russia,  and  took  stock  in  each  of  the 
several  countries  of  the  commodities  which 
might  be  exchanged:  potatoes  in  the  twenty- 


five  thousand  ton  lot,  steel  bridges,  furniture 
by  train  loads,  gasolene,  oil,  sugar,  salt,  pigs, 
arms,  munitions,  but  principally  wheat  and 
maize. 

Meanwhile  we  had  been  working  over  prob- 
lems of  finance.  They  were  as  badly  com- 
plicated as  those  already  referred  to  along 
other  lines.  Inter-state  jealousies  were  so 
bitter  that  practically  all  financial  relations 
had  been  broken  off;  more  than  that  the  various 
currencies  of  the  several  states  had  a  depre- 
ciated and  often  uncertain  value,  and  no  state 
would  receive  the  money  of  another  on  any 
terms.  It  must  suffice  in  this  space  to  say  that 
there  was  a  complete  break-down  of  interna- 
tional exchange;  yet,  because  there  were  com- 
modities in  every  state  useful  to  some  other 
state,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  arrange 
some  method  by  which  exchanges  could  be 
effected.  I  resorted  to  the  most  primitive 
financial  system  of  history — barter  and  trade. 
To  take  care  of  balances  of  credit  I  established 
clearing  houses  in  Vienna  and  Zagreb  and,  with 
incredible  difficulty  finally  nianaged  to  dfed 
satisfactory  bases  of  exchange  on  balances,  so 
« that  in  the  end  the  tremendous  business  lliat 
we  were  shortly  doing  was  conducted  in  an  or- 
deriy  fashion  and  every  debt  and  obligation 
was  eventually  paid  up. 

Simple  as  it  sounds  to  say  that  barter  and 
trade  was  the  basis  for  the  conduct  of  the  bulk 
of  our  business,  it  was  astonishing  and  at  times 
disheartening  to  encounter  the  difficulties  we 
did.  The  plain  fact  was. that  all  the  economic 
machinery  of  the  whole  area  was  smashed. 
Again,  a  concrete  example  may  serve  to  show 
the  involved  nature  of  our  transactk>ns.  i 
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I  HAVE  already  indicated  that  large  stores 
of  wheat  were  held  in  the  fertile  Banat 
region,  now  divided  between  Greater  Serbia 
and  Rumania,  and  this  food  we  eariy  set 
about  possessing  for  the  relief  work  in  other 
states  that  were  without  agricultural  territor- 
ies, primarily  in  Montenegro  and  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  At  the  outset  the  Serbs 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  exportation  of  any 
of  this  grain,  though  at  the  time  they  were  so 
new  at  government  that  few  of  their  amateur 
officials  had  any  broad  notion  of  policy  what« 
soever  and  none  of  them  knew  exactly  what 
stores  the  country  had.  Several  meetings  with 
the  ministry  resulted  finally  in  an  agreement  to 
release  one  thousand  tons;  these  we  began 
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moving  at  once  by  trucks.  But  for  the  large 
transaction  1  had  in  mind  it  became  necessary 
tq  arrange  a  more  complex  deal :  our  first  stumb- 
ling block  was  the  absolute  refusal  of  Serbia  to 
accept  payment  for  the  grain  in  Austrian  cur- 
rency— between  fifty  and  one  hundred  million 
kronen — ^because  Serbia  wanted  no  more  of 
that  money  within  her  borders  than  she  had. 
To  meet  this  objection  the  American  Relief 
Administration  took  over  fifty  million  kronen 
from  the  Austro-Hungarian  bank  at  Zagreb, 
sent  it  to  Jugo-Slavia  by  a  special  train  under 
the  care  of  American  officers — ^they  were  cor- 
porals and  sergeants,  by  the  way,  but  they  wore 
the  American  uniform,  so  that,  in  practice,  they 
were  as  imposing  as  generals — ^and  delivered 
it  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  for  stamping  with  their 
official  Jugo-Slav  imprint.  Once  stamped 
this  money  was  turned  over  to  an  Austrian 
purchasing  agent,  who  paid  for  the  wheat. 

In  the  meantime  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  the 
Austrians  had  gotten  into  one  of  their  periodic 
bitter  feuds  over  a  boundary  matter  and 
military  operations  had  started  on  both  sides. 
But  we  could  not  permit  one  war,  more  or  less, 
to  interfere  with  the  feeding  of  the  starving: 
despite  furious  diplomatic  interchanges  we  told 
both  sides  that  we  were  going  through  with 
that  wheat.  It  developed  at  this  point  that 
the  Serbs  needed  salt;  in  a  manner  of  speaking 
we  coerced  them  with  salt.  Against  all  these 
obstacles  train  movements  were  started  and 
food  moved  and  the  starving  were  fed.  Over 
80,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  were  transported  in 
this  transaction;  82,000  tons  were  purchased 
and  ready  to  move,  and  cattle,  pigs,  and  3,000 
head  of  horses  were  sent  forward.  The  horses, 
I  am  compelled  to  say,  were  shipped  and  killed 
for  meat.  And,  as  though  we  had  not  diffi- 
culties enough,  many  of  our  stock  trains  were 
stopped  and  military  inspectors  of  three  or 
four  states  took  turn  and  turn  about,  at  the 
various  borders,  in  commandeering  horses  for 
their  military  needs.  It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  effort  that  we  succeeded  in  checking 
this  insolence,  but  eventually  the  horses  arrived. 

BOLSHEVISM  AT  THE   RAMPARTS 

THIS  was  a  sample  of  our  experiences  in 
attempting  to  restore  these  very  peoples 
to  a  place  where  their  governments  could 
functbn,  where  they  could  get  work  and  earn 
money  for  food,  and  where  that  food  could  be 
delivered  to  them.  It  was  trying  work.  At 
this  distance  it  may  seem  that  Mr.  Hoover  was 


unnecessarily  persistent  in  his  thankless  task; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  looking 
beyond  the  momentary  needs  of  these  coun- 
tries— that  he  was  feeding  and  succoring 
Balkanized  central  Europe  only  as  an  in- 
tident  to  the  fight  he  was  making  to  throw  back 
the  red  wave  of  Bolshevism  that,  all  this  time, 
was  threatening  the  puny  and  chaotic  states. 
And  even  despite  his  efforts,  and  ours  in  the  field, 
Bolshevism  did,  in  the  end,  get  a  foothold,  and 
the  battle  became  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  in- 
stead of  a  long  distance  economic  war  of  preven- 
tion. Bolshevism  stormed  the  ramparts  at  last, 
and  we  closed  in  for  the  death  grapple! 

The  scene  shifts  from  Vienna,  whence  all 
our  activities  were  directed  and  from  where 
they  continued  to  be  carried  on,  as  regards  food 
and  the  economic  rehabilitation,  during  the 
succeeding  weeks,  to  Budapest.  Hungary  had 
been  a  half-hearted  adherent  of  the  Prussian 
cause  from  the  first;  one  of  the  men  who 
brought  about  her  final  surrender  and  with- 
drawal was  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  a  Hun- 
garian aristocrat  and  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
cultured,  traveled,  and  as  proud  and  com- 
manding a  figure  as  there  was  in  all  central 
Europe.  Karolyi,  when  Hungary  could  fight 
no  longer  and  fell  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  the 
French,  had  spoken  in  behalf  of  his  beloved 
land;  he  had  been  heard  patiently  because  it 
was  a  well-known  fact  that  he  had  always  been 
anti-German.  The  Allies,  through  the  French, 
assured  Karolyi  and  the  Hungarian  people 
that,  if  he  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  would  be  given  the  moral  support  of 
the  Allies  and  the  proud  Magyars  would  be 
enabled  to  save  their  national  life.  Boundaries 
were  fixed  after  long  arguments — Hungary  lost 
much  territory,  but  she  retained  enough  to 
make  existence  possible. 

Karolyi  was  chosen  first  President  of  the 
Hungarian  Republic.  His  people  believed 
in  him;  their  hearts  began  to  beat  again 
with  hope  for  the  future.  But  their  jealous 
and  pugnacious  neighbors  began  almost  at 
once  to  slight  and  insult  them.  Jugo-SIavia 
crowded  in  from  the  south;  on  the  north  the 
Czechs  made  unwarranted  advances;  from  the 
east,  suddenly,  came  the  Rumanians,  boldly 
crossing  the  boundary  line  laid  down  by  the 
Paris  conference,  and  moving  westward  into 
rich  Hungarian  territory.  Karolyi's  power 
began  to  wane  at  once.  He  pleaded  with  his 
people  for  tolerance  and  patience,  he  appealed 
frantically  to  Paris  for  help— for  the  fulfillment 
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of  its  promises.  Paris  moved  weakly  in  the 
matter;  the  Rumanians  flouted  its  edicts  and 
made  still  another  advance.  Karoiyi,  the 
friend  of  the  Allies,  could  not  hold  Magyar 
territory  inviolate  from  the  despised  Czechs — 
thus  the  word  went  about.  Karolyi  held  on 
tenaciously,  fighting  for  time,  protesting  to  the 
Czech  Government,  calling  frantically  on 
Paris;  seeking  to  arouse  in  his  own  people  the 
fortitude  and  faith  they  had  held  throughout 
the  bitter  years  of  war.  But  no  help  came; 
no  response  was  given  from  any  quarter.  The 
Hungarians  were  fascinated  by  the  Bolshevist 
promises  and  pictures  that  were  now  flung 
openly  before  them  in  the  very  streets  of  Buda- 


pest. Labor  joined  the  forces  of  the  Reds  in 
small,  but  increasing  numbers.  Secretly  plans 
were  made  for  the  disruption  of  the  Karolyi 
Government,  and  on  the  evening  of  March  2 1  st, 
with  the  republican  army  going  over  to  Bol- 
shevism by  battalions,  Karolyi's  grip  relaxed 
and  his  administration  fell.  The  Reds,  who 
had  been  hard  at  work  with  money  and  propa- 
ganda, at  once  leaped  into  the  saddle.  Bela 
Kun,  getting  into  instant  wireless  connection 
with  Lenin  in  Moscow,  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively threw  entire  Hungary  under  the 
Bolshevist  regime,  and  there  began  a  new  reign 
of  terro.igm  and  its  attendant  economic  disin- 
tegration. 


Next  month,  Mr.  Gregory  will  describe  bis  battle  witb  Bela  Kun  and  Bolsbevism  in  Hungary. 


WHAT  RUSSIA  THINKS  OF 
THE  BOLSHEVIKI 

The  Economic  Struggle  in  Russia  As  Viewed  By  One  Who 
Has  Taken  Part  in  It.    Shall  We  Trade  with  Russia? 

By  sir  PAUL  DUKES 

Late  Chief  of  British  Secret  Intelligence  Service  in  Soviet  Russia 


STOLEN  GOLD/'  "Compromise  with 
murder/'  "Degradation  of  our  na- 
tional dignity."  Yes,  this  is  all  true 
— except  that  perhaps  the  last  is 
only  a  half  truth,  for  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question,  which  I  am  going  to  put. 
Postulating  the  proposition  that  foreign  enter- 
prise is  indispensable  to  the  eventual  recon- 
struction of  Russia,  the  first  essential  in  all 
matters  relating  to  that  country  is  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  th^  present  position  and  an 
accurate  estimation  of  the  principles  of  what 
is  termed  "Communism"  and  the  degree  to 
which  those  principles  have  actually  been  ap- 
plied, successfully  or  unsuccessfully.  That  is 
what  I  want  first  to  elucidate. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Communism, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Bolsheviki,  is  the  forced 
suppression  of  private  enterprise,  individual 
initiative,  and  personal  ambition  based  on  hope 
of  profit.  Yet  the  only  means  the  Bolsheviki 
ever  possessed  of  persuading  the  Russian 
workers  and  peasants  to  support  the  Bol- 
shevist r6gime  was  the  promise  of  something 


for  nothing.  And  this  being  contrary  to  Com- 
munist principle,  it  follows  that  Communism 
has  not  been  established.  Trouble  began  way 
back  in  1918.  Before  Communism  (a  concep- 
tion unintelligible  to  the  peasantry  who  form 
four  fifths  of  the  Russian  population)  could 
be  introduced,  a  means  had  to  be  devised  to 
enlist  the  favor  of  a  majority  of  the  peasant 
class.  So  the  poor  peasants  were  prcnnised 
enrichment  at  the  expense  of  the  well-to<lo. 
For  nearly  a  year  provincial  Russia  was  ruled 
by  so-called  "  Committees  of  the  Village  Poor," 
bodies  to  which  only  the  non-possessing  peas- 
ants might  be  deputed,  which  were  authorized 
to  seize  the  property  of  the  wealthier  peasants 
and  divide  it  among  themselves.  For  this 
purpose  the  peasants  were  classified,  as  rich, 
middle,  and  poor.  The  first  were  such  as  by 
industry,  enterprise,  and  thrift  had  raised 
themselves  to  positions  of  independence;  the 
second  consisted  of  those  who  were  well  on  the 
way  to  attaining  this  position;  while  the  third 
were  such  as  by  misfortune,  incompetence,  or 
idleness    were    possessed    of    nothing.     The 
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third  category  coincided  largely  with  the  mass 
of  stupid  and  illiterates,  and  included  further- 
more the  class  of  tramps,  slackers,  and  good- 
for-nothings. 

The  "Committees  of  the  Village  Poor," 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  third  category,  set 
to  work  with  a  will,  dispossessed  the  rich,  and 
distributed  their  goods  amongst  themselves, 
a  portion  going  to  the  Government.  The  mid- 
dle peasants  at  first  sided  with  the  poor  in 
despoiling  the  rich,  until  it  was  their  turn  to 
be  despoiled,  when  they  became  enemies  of  the 
Bolshevist  system.  The  extraordinary  phen- 
CHnenon  was  eventually  Witnessed  of  the  rich 
peasants  being  driven  into  the  Bolshevist 
camp,  because,  the  tables  being  turned,  Bol- 
shevist policy  afforded  them  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  themselves  on  those  who  had  be- 
come rich  at  their  expense.  The  imposition 
of  a  war  tax  at  the  end  of  1918,  however,  fin- 
ally alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  entire 
peasantry,  for  the  rich  "poor"  would  not  pay 
because  they  were  technically  poor,  while  the 
poor  "rich"  could  not  pay  because  they  had 
nothing  left.  This  was  the  end  of  Communism 
in  the  villages.  Chaos  reigned,  the  Conmiit- 
tees  were  dissolved  by  the  Government  and 
replaced  by  new  Soviets,  while  the  latter, 
packed  with  Communist  nominees,  ceased  to 
be  "Soviets,"  becoming  mere  committees  of 
the  Communist  Party.  In  view  of  peasant 
hostility  the  Government  raiounced  the  policy 
of  socialization  of  the  land,  but  the  peasantry 
would  still  have  broken  into  open  revolt  against 
what  was  called  "Commissarocracy"  (that  is, 
the  tyranny  of  local  Commissars)  were  it  not 
that  the  fear  of  the  restoration  ck  their  newly 
acquired  land  to  the  landlords  who  supported 
Koichak,  Denikin,  and  Wrangel  made  them 
passively  acquiesce  in  the  present  administra- 
tion and  even  actively  oppose  the  militarist 
counter-revolution. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  measure  of  Bolshevist 
administration  designed  to  establish  Commun- 
ism in  the  towns  was  the  suppression  oi  private 
trading.  This  took  two  forms:  (i)  the  prohi- 
bition of  trading  by  individual  dealers,  either 
wholesale  or  retail;  and  (2)  the  suppression  of 
the  codperative  organizations.  The  former 
measure  has  never  succeeded.  Private  illicit 
trading,  often  carried  on  under  conditions  of 
extreme  difficulty  and  even  danger,  continue 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Bolshevist  authorities  to 
this  day,  and  on  such  a  scale  that,  although 
armed  force  is  employed  against  it,  it  never 


could. -be  completely  suppressed.  The  most 
marked*  ^ffact  of  the  forced  closing  down  of 
private  business  houses  has  been  merely  to 
transfer  trade  from  the  stores  and  shops  to 
the  sidewalks,' ^Ii:e6ts,  and  market-places.  It 
is  estimated  that  tens  of. thousands  of  people 
daily  turn  out  into  th^*  streets  to  dispose  of 
wares  in  exchange  for  mopey  or  food,  or  to 
buy  up  food  and  goods,^  Especially  jewelry 
and  other  valuables,  for  purptosesrof  specula- 
tion. While  the  workers  in  the  fcctories  were 
starving  I  have  purchased  on  tte  •jnarket- 
places  of  Moscow  the  finest  white  flour,  butter, 
sugar,  eggs,  tea,  and  even  candy.  Sellers  and 
buyers  alike  are  denounced  by  the  Government 
as  "counter-revolutionaries"  and  "enemies  of 
the  people,"  and  periodically  the  market- 
places are  raided  by  armed  bands  who  seize 
the  goods  and  arrest  a  few  dozens  of  the  thou- 
sands of  traders.  None  tlie  less  this  private 
conunerce  has  continued  on  such  a  scale 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  "sack- 
carriers"  (as  private  traders  are  called,  carry- 
ing their  goods  in  sacks)  are  arrested  daily  at 
the  stations.  The  majority  storm  the  plat- 
forms en  masse  regularly  every  morning,  and 
despite  their  speculative  prices  they  are  re- 
garded as  heroes  and  benefactors  by  the  har- 
assed citizens. 

SUPPRESSmO  THE  COftPERATIVES 

IN  SUPPRESSING  the  cooperative  organ- 
izations the  Bolshevist  Government  met 
with  greater  success.  As  little  appears  to  be 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  regarding  the 
Russian  cooperatives,  and  as  they  are  destined 
to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  leconstruc- 
tion  of  Russia,  1  will  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
their  origin  and  development. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Bolshevist  r6- 
gime  there  existed  three  distinct  branches  of 
cooperative  organizations  in  Russia:  the  Codp- 
erative Union  of  Consumers,  the  Credit  Co- 
operative, and  the  Codperative  Union  of 
Producers,  all  acting  in  close  harmony  with  one 
another.  The  first  of  these  originated  just 
over  twenty  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  800 
roubles,  representing  800  members,  each  con- 
tributing one  rouble.  In  1914  this  union 
numbered  319479  members,  with  a  yearly 
turnover  of  more  than  ten  million  roubles, 
while  a  phenomenal  growth  during  the  war  left 
it  in  1917  with  a  membership  of  10,269,757 
with  a  turnover  of  more  than  two  hundred 
million  roubles.    About  fifty  million  people. 
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including  members'  families  were  sery6rf-by  this 
union  alone.  It  possessed  thir(^\ factories 
and  industrial  concerns.  It  had'YtjS'iown  flour 
mills,  confectionery  works^.f&lferies,  tobacco, 
soap  and  boot  factories,. -chOitfcal  works,  and 
paper  mills.  The  CQmbiiifi(l  membership  of  all 
co5perative  unions Jn^^ussia  in  191 7  amounted 
to  one  third  of  tlie:i[otarpopulation. 

The  motives  of.  ihe  Bolshevist  Government 
in  suppressing  free  cooperation  were  obvious. 
Despite  At^ny  defects,  due  to  its  mushroom 
growtK'ftussian  cooperation  represented  a  wide- 
spread popular  democratic  movement,  under 
popular  control,  and  embracing  all  classes  with- 
out distinction.  It  was  thus  the  antithesis  of 
Bolshevism.  It  was  obvious  that  if  Bolshevist 
propaganda  was  to  have  any  success  the  field 
must  be  kept  absolutely  clear  of  competition. 

In  January,  1920,  the  British  Government 
made  a  proposal  to  trade  with  Russia,  through 
the  medium  of  the  cooperative  unions,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Bolshevist  Government.  The 
Bolsheviki  promptly  arrested  and  imprisoned 
the  last  remaining  cooperative  leaders,  deposed 
their  accredited  foreign  representatives,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  co5perative  unions  had 
"voluntarily"  amalgamated  themselves  with 
the  Bolshevist  Commissariat  of  Food  and  had 
become  a  state  institution. 

lenin's  deceitful  tactics 

SENSATIONAL  rumors  recently  emanat- 
ing from  Moscow  through  Reval  and 
Helsingfors  now  depict  Lenin  in  the  light  of  a 
leopard  proclaiming  his  intention  to  the  world 
at  large  of  changing  his  spots.  After  four  years 
of  fulmination  against  society  in  general,  of 
denunciation  of  capitalist  and  bourgeois  "dic- 
tatorship," and  advocation  of  a  bloody  world- 
revolution  which  shall  open  the  sluices  of  law- 
lessness, pillage,  and  crime,  Lenin  suddenly 
appears  in  the  guise  of  a  peacemaker,  ex- 
tending an  olive  branch  to  the  "vicious 
bloodsuckers"  of  the  foreign  capitalist  class! 
"Communism,"  he  says  in  effect,  "cannot 
restore  Russia.  So  we  will  get  foreign  capitalists 
to  reconstruct  Russian  industry  and  make  of 
Soviet  Russia  a  garden." 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  Lenin's  strategical 
acrobatics.  Lenin  may  swerve  as  regards 
tactics,  but  not  in  his  goal.  Indeed,  he  has 
constantly  swerved  in  his  tactics.  Was  it  not 
Lenin  who  demanded  universal  suffrage?  Yet 
free  elections  are  now  completely  suppressed. 
Was  it  not  Lenin  who  loudest  of  all  clamored 


for  the  Constituent  AssemWy?    Yet  it  was  he 
who  dispe'rsed  that  gathering  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.    Did  not  Lenin  socialize  the  land, 
but,  finding  the  entire  peasantry  against  him» 
made  his  first  "concession  to  capitalism"  by 
restoring  private    land    ownership,   "tempo- 
rarily," hoping  to  be  strong,  enough  later  to 
abolish  it  again?    Was  it  not  Lenin  who  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  workers'  com- 
mittees in  the  factories?    Yet  it  was  he  who 
abandoned  those  committees,  introduced  "  iron 
labor  discipline,"  the  ten  and  twelve  hour  woiic- 
ing  day,  censored  strikes  as  "counter-revolu- 
tionary," and  deprived  the  workers  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  free  meeting.     Did  not  Lenin 
also  encourage  the  formation  of  army  conunit- 
tees  to  disintegrate  the  former  army,  and  sub- 
sequently abolished  them  to  reinstate  Czarist 
officers?  Lenin  it  was  who  cried,  in  191 7,  "All 
power  to  the  Soviets!"  But  it  was  he  who 
turned  those  "Soviets"  into  committees  ot  the 
Communist  Party,  forbidding  admission  to  any 
but   Bolsheviki.    For  propagandist  purposes 
Lenin  now  calls  his  Government  the  "  Soviet 
Government,"  whereas  according  to  his  own 
definition  of  a  "Soviet"  as  a  "freely  fleeted 
council  representative  of  labor"  there  is  to- 
day not  a  single  Soviet  from  end  to  end  of 
Russia.    For  propagandist  purposes  also  Lenin 
adopts  for  his  Government  the  title  of  "Gov- 
ernment of  Workers  and  Peasants,"  when  in 
reality  the  country  is  ruled  by  a  Communist 
camarilla,  with  a  following  (according  to  Lenin's 
own  estimate)  of  not  more  than  J  of  i  per  cent. 
of  the  Russian  population,  while  the  workers 
and  peasants  are  mercilessly  deprived  of  every 
vestige  of  participation  in  the  administration 
of  their  affairs.    "We  will  pay  the  peasants 
for  their  food  in  paper  money,"  says  Lenin, 
but  privately  he  adds,  "for  paper  money  will 
soon  be  worthless,  so  we  shall  really  g/st  the 
peasants'  produce  without  paying  for  it  at  alL" 
These    are    all    Leninist    tactics — in    other 
words,  deliberate,  calculated,  and  systematized 
deceit — and  so  is  his  olive  branch  to  capitalism. 
No.     Tactics  may  change,  but  Lenin  re- 
mains the  same.     We  will  not  be  deceived 
by  his  efforts  to  scrape  off  his  red  paint. 
The  Bolsheviki  have  prophesied  the  world 
revolution    daily    since    they     came     into 
power.     I    personally    participated    in   huge 
demonstrations  in  Petrograd  celebrating  the 
outbreak  of  the  world  revolution  on  July  20, 
1 919.    No   one   was   so   bewildered   as   the 
Bolshevist  demonstrators  when  it  was  subse- 
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quently  discovered  that  the  world  revolution  had 
not  broken  out !  I  do  not  believe  we  need  fear  the 
world  revolution.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  as 
huge  a  miscalculation  as  Lenin's  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  Communism  in  Russia. 

At  the  present  moment  Russia  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  artificial  barriers, 
erected  both  by  ourselves  and  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki. To  undermine  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment, let  light  into  Russia!  Force  a  breath  of 
fresh  atmosphere  into  a  country  polluted  by 
pernicious  propaganda  and  the  calculated 
incubation  of  class  hatred  and  malice! 

Encourage  anybody  and  everybody,  there- 
fore, to  enter  Russian  territory  for  whatsoever 
purpose,  be  it  for  trade,  journalism,  investiga- 
tion of  conditions,  study  of  economics,  or  any 
other  motive!  Not  only  should  people  of 
every  class,  especially  labor  representatives, 
not  be  dissuaded  from  traveling  to  the  '*  Sodal- 
ist  paradise,"  but  1  should  like  to  see  the  editors 
of  every  pro-Bolshevist  paper  and  the  entire 
class  of  faddist  "parlor  Bolsheviki"  granted 
a  free  passage  and  all  facilities.  Skaierti  dor- 
oga! — as  the  Russians  say.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  Bolshevist  Government  that  should  cry 
"Welcome  to  Russia!",  it  is  our  Governments. 

SHALL  WE  TRADE  WITH   RUSSIA? 

BUT  what  about  "dealings"  with  the 
Soviet  Government?  What  are  the  pros 
and  cons  of  trading?  1  fear  that,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, I  may  be  misunderstood  in  speaking 
on  this  subject  unless  1  explain  that  1  have 
never  discussed  this  subject  with  British 
ministers,  neither  have  1  had  any  part  in  de- 
termining the  policy  toward  Russia  which  is 
now  being  followed  by  the  British  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  under  present  condi- 
tions in  Russia  any  trade  will  be  successful. 
The  ruthless  suppression  of  individual  enter- 
prise and  commercial  ambition  has  redu^d 
Russian  industry  to  almost  complete  stagna- 
tion. But  one  other  thing  is  equally  certain, 
we  shall  never  g^t  anything  out  of  Russia 
until  we  begin  trying. 

It  is  universally  maintained  by  every  busi- 
ness man  competent  to  judg^  of  Russian  af- 
fairs that  the  first  essential  for  the  restoration 
of  normal  conditions  in  Russia  and  the  resump^ 
tk)n  of  commerce  is  the  reestablishment  of  the 
principle  of  free  trading  between  individuals, 
and  between  the  towns  and  villages  within 
Russia.  This  is  a  condition  which  any  trade 
commissk>n  to  Russia  is  bound  to  insist  upon. 


Personal  ambition,  individual  enterprise  based 
on  the  hope  of  profit  and  advantage — in  other 
words,  human  nature — must  again  be  allowed 
play.  At  present  the  vitality  of  the  intellectual 
classes  has  sunk  so  low  as  to  affect  them  not 
only  physically  but  mentally,  but  is  it  likely 
that  a  convalescent  Russia  will  expel  her  foreign 
benefactors  and  prefer  at  some  future  date  to 
be  re-plunged  into  barbarism? 

Moreover,  the  reestablishment  of  free  trading 
will  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  revival  of  the 
cooperative  organizations,  in  whose  hands  the 
trade  of  Russia  was  rapidly  becoming  con- 
centrated up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
Free  cooperation  ended  with  the  "amalgama- 
tion" of  the  cooperative  unions  into  the 
Bolshevist  Commissariat  of  Food.  But  this 
commissariat  is  so  hopelessly  incompetent  that, 
despite  the  suppression  of  the  co5perative 
societies,  the  Bolsheviki  have  frequently  been 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  remnants  of  the 
latter,  especially  in  direct  dealings  with  the 
peasants.  Thus  the  shell  of  the  cooperative 
organization  still  exists,  though  its  leaders  pine 
in  Bolshevist  jails  and  are  replaced  by  Commun- 
ist Commissars  with  no  interest  beyond  consoli- 
dating the  political  power  of  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment. The  memory  of  the  cooperatives  has 
always  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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STOLEN  gold! 
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BUT  the  Bolsheviki  will  pay  at  first  with 
gold,"  it  is  objected,  " — stolen  gold." 
Yes,  the  gold  is  stolen.  But,  stolen  or  not,  1 
personally  would  rather  see  it  safely  put  away 
in  western  European  banks  than  distributed  to 
hooligans,  malcontents,  and  professional  agita- 
tors, glad  to  get  a  well-paid  talking  job  in 
foreign  countries.  There  is  not  much  of  this 
gold  anyway,  and  it  can  never  be  restored  to 
the  rightful  owners  until  Russia  is  reestablished 
and  its  Government  is  changed.  One  step 
toward  achieving  that  end  is  to  deprive  the 
Bolsheviki  of  the  gold  wherewith  to  pay  for 
foreign  propaganda.  Besides,  amongst  Rus- 
sians,  who  are  the  people  who  cry  loudest 
against  taking  "stolen  gold"?  As  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned  they  coincide  largely 
with  those  elements  who  have  never  done 
anything  against  Bolshevism  except  talk, 
who  have  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing, 
who  dream  of  the  restoration  not  only  of  lost 
goods  but  also  of  their  landed  estates,  and  who 
are  blind  to  the  fact  that  for  Russia's  weal  it 
may  be  necessary  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
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the  sacrifice  both  of  their  gold  and  of  their  land. 
But  go  and  ask  those  anti-Bolshevist  Russians 
who  are  nearer  events  and  have  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Russian  people.  Without  exception 
they  demand  the  restoration  of  intercourse 
between  Russia  and  western  Europe.  The 
Mensheviki  and  the  Right  Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary parties,  whose  leaders  lie  in  Bolshevist 
prisons,  have  consistently  demanded  it. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  observable 
that  the  Bolshevist  Party  is  segregating  on 
the  question  of  intercourse  with  "bourgeois- 
capitalist"  Europe  into  two  opposing  camps. 
The  one  section,  led  by  Krassin  and  Lenin, 
favors  this  hateful  but  inevitable  compromise. 
The  other  section,  led  by  Apfelbaum-Zinoviev 
(of  the  so  called  Third  International),  Trotzky 
(War  Minister),  and  Dzerzhinsky  (of  the  In- 
quisitorial Extraordinary  Commission),  ad- 
vocates world-revolution  first  and  foremost. 
"No  truck  with  bourgeois-capitalism!"  they 
cry.  These  are  the  people  who  only  "  see  red." 
They  "see  red"  on  a  world-wide  scale.  To 
them  Russia  is  nothing.  They  would  rather 
have  Russia  torn  asunder  and  utterly  laid 
waste  than  see  her  weaned  back  to  health 
and  strength  through  the  re-infusion  of  the 
"capitalist"  spirit,  by  which  they  mean  per- 
sonal enterprise,  industry,  and  ambition. 
How,  I  would  ask,  may  we  best  combat  the 
designs  of  these  desperadoes — by  the  example 
of  our  own  tried  and  tested  methods,  or  by 
thfe  artificial  barrier  which  has  kept  the  oppos- 
ing factions  together  for  more  than  three  years 
and  united  them  in  a  common  bond  of  self- 
defence? 

FREE    INTERCOURSE   THE    ANTIDOTE 

THERE  are  a  number  of  territories, 
formerly  integral  parts  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  which  have  thrown  of!  the  yoke 
of  revolution  and  established  separate 
independent  republics.  These  states  seek 
to  reestablish  normal  relations  with  Russia 
because  they  realize  that  Bolshevist  tyranny 
is  consolidated  by  being  warred  against 
and  by  being  dammed  up  by  artificial 
barriers.  Russia  may  well  be  heal^  gradually 
from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre  as 
knowledge  of  the  western  world  percolates  into 
the  interior.  That  this  is  so  has  been  de- 
monstrated already  by  delegations  of  Russian 
peasants  from  the  regions  lying  adjacent  to 
the  Baltic  States,  appealing  to  be  annexed  by 
or  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  latter. 


It  may  well  be  that  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment, which  seized  power  by  violence,  which 
rules  by  violence,  and  which  preaches  violence, 
must  also  come  to  an  end  by  violence.  Per- 
sonally, knowing  the  Bolsheviki  as  1  do  from 
prolonged  experience,  1  believe  this  ultimately 
to  be  the  case.  Events,  however,  have  proved 
that  this  must  be  a  matter  for  the  Russian 
people  alone,  without  our  intervention  or 
participation.  But  if  such  a  d^bftcle  were 
suddenly  to  occur,  will  not  Russia's  welfare  be 
best  served  and  our  own  interests  promoted 
by  having  representatives  on  the  spot  to  set 
in  immediate^motion  along  free  and  unfettered 
lines  the  economic  apparatus  that  is  to  devdop 
Russia's  limitless  natural  resources? 

Many  people  are  misled  by  the  offer  of  trade 
originating  from  Moscow.  They  conclude 
that  it  must  therefore  be  of  advantage  solely 
to  the  Bolsheviki.  Besides  protesting  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  nothing  to  trade  with 
except  a  little  stolen  gold  (which  is  very  true), 
they  fear  the  Bolsheviki  will  use  the  facilities 
of  intercourse  for  intensified  propaganda.  Yes, 
of  course  they  will!  But  they  won't  get  much 
more  propaganda  across  than  they  do  already. 
A  few  more  stolen  jewels  may  be  smuggled  into 
England  enveloped  in  chocolates,  or  a  bit  more 
literature  glorifying  the  Russian  paradise  may 
be  shipped  to  Norway  or  other  places  in  bales 
marked  "flax,"  but  what  will  their  efforts  to 
maintain  this  fiction  avail  them  when  free 
intercourse  permits  the  whole  world  to  see  for 
itself?  If  Lenin  really  believes  the  capitalists 
are  going  to  reconstruct  Russia  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  world  revolution  it  is  only  one 
more  gigantic  miscalculation  on  his  part. 
His  whole  regime,  his  whole  policy — except  in 
one  respect — has  been  a  series  of  colossal 
miscalculations.  The  exception  was  his  correct 
assumption  that  the  forces  of  lawlessness, 
discontent,  and  crime  would  always  support 
an  effort  to  establish  his  system.  The  surest 
way  to  dissipate  darkness  is  by  introdudng 
light.  The-  greatest  compliment  we  can  pay 
to  Lenin  is  to  fear  him.  If  we  on  our  part  be- 
lieve that  the  antidote  to  vicious  revolutionary 
ideas  lies  in  the  truth  of  our  own  principles,  if 
we  believe  in  democracy,  good-will,  and  frie 
cooperation  between  free  individuals,  then  let 
us  thrust  those  ideas  upon  the  Russian  people 
through  natural  channels,  confident  that  these 
principles  cannot  be  contraverted  or  withstood 
by  a  petty  group  of  fanatical  and  violent 
doctrinaires. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


SHALL  we  expect  better  times  im- 
mediately? Better  times  meau)ing 
t  more  business,  fewer  men  unemployed, 
f  fewer  passed  dividencjs  to  the  many 
thousands  of  investors,  and  in  general 
more  assurance  of  comfort  of  mind  and  body 
to  the  great  masses  of  our  population.  Of 
course,  we  shall  expect  better  times,^  but  how 
soon  depends  in  large  measure  on  our  own 
frame  of  mind. 

In  the  recent  discussions  of  the  probabilities 
of  the  approach  of  better  times,  it  has  usiially 
been  assumed  that  their  approach  depended 
upon  a  reconstruction  of  Europe  so  that  wp 
should  have  better  markets  abroad,  bettercredlt 
for  foreign  trade,  more  equitable  taxation,  and 
similar  things  for  which  the  public  is  anxiously 
looking  to  the  new  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  hard  to  overestimate  thtf  im* 
porfance  of  what  the  new  Administration  does 
in  these  matters,  as  its  activities  are  felt  by  all 
of  us  they  are  multiplied  no  million  times. 
But  it  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  effect  of  the 
Government's  activities  on  any  one  person.  In 
a  time  like  this  the  old  American  attribute  of 
individual  energy  is  at  a  premium.  To  be  the 
captain  of  one's  soul  and  the  master  of  one's 
fate  is  a  greater  virtue  in  bad  weather  than  at 
other  times.  The  answer  to  most  people's 
problems  in  the  present  depression  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Washington  but  in  their  own  brains 


and  in  their  own  spirit.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  add  one  cubit  to  one's  stature  by  taking 
thought,  but  thought  and  ^energy  will  add  to 
one's  comfort  and  prosperity.  It  is  because 
we  have  been  an  industrious  people  in'  the 
past  that  there  has  grown  up  what  is  well 
called  the  "American  standard,  of  living." 
It  is  by  the  same  means  that  ^that  standard 
of  prosperity  will  be  preserved. 

We  have  come  to  look  too  much  toward  the 
Government  to  create  ideal  conditions  for  our 
activities  and  to  settle  our  problems  and  ensure 
success.  The  men  who  m^de  this  country  were 
of  the  hardy  breed  who  courited  upon  their  own 
efforts  to  bring  success  and  who  believed  that 
the  less  government  they  had  the  better.  It 
is  that  spirit  which  we  need  now.  Depression 
or  no  depression  there  is  more  chance  here  and 
now  for  success  than^  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
po^ktion  ever  hav^:  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
sufeitnon  up  each  one  his  energies  and  go  at  his 
owji  problem  looking  ahead  and  counting  on 
himself. 

^  [f  there  were  now,  for  instance,  the  spirit  of 
endeavor  that  animated  our  population  during 
the  war,  we  could  brush  aside  the  difficulties 
which  cloud  our  horizon  and  lend  a  real  helping 
hand  to'  Europe  at  the  same  time.    A  oe* 
infusion    of    individualism,    confidence,   ^ 
morale  will  do  more  for  us  as  a  nation  thafl  *" 
Government  can  do. 
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Cooperating  with  the  Allies 

THE  firm  touch  with  which  Mr.  Harding 
and  Mr.  Hughes  have  reestablished  our 
relations  with  Europe,  the  promptness 
with  which  Mr.  Hughes  handled  the  German 
communications,  and  the  courtesy  and  propriety 
he  exhibited  in  consulting  the  Allies  before  he 
sent  his  answers  are  highly  gratifying.  Accord- 
ing to  the  President's  statements  we  are  to 
stand  with  the  Allies  under  the  Versailles 
Treaty  (without  the  League);  we  are  to 
cooperate  in  forcing  the  reparations  question 
to  a  settlement  so  that  the  world  can  know 
what  basis  it  is  on  again;  we  are,  Mr.  Harding 
intimated  at  the  Bolivar  statue  unveiling,  to 
call  a  disarmament  conference  and  likewise  to 
exert  ourselves  to  form  some  piece  of  machinery 
to  try  to  prevent  war.  This  encouragement 
for  the  future  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  Sena- 
tor Lodge's  intimation  in  the  Senate  that  his 
and  not  the  President's  policies  will  be  carried 
out.  Mr.  Lodge  intends  to  abandon  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  altogether  and  if  he  prevails  over 
the  President  it  will  mean  that  the  United 
States  will  abandon  its  relationship  with  the 
Allies,  which,  taken  together  with  other  policies 
agreed  on  by  Mr.  Harding  before  election,  will 
tend  to  leave  us  in  the  splendid  isolation  of  our 
;  own  friendship. 

Mr.  Harding  realizes  that  upon  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  depends  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  modem  industrial  system. 
It  is  doubtful  if,  with  his  present  outlook,  he 
would  again  advocate  so  questionable  a  policy 
in  morality  as  the  tolls  act  for  the  Panama 
Canal  to  which  he  committed  himself  during 
the  campaign  and  which  is  advocated  in  his 
party  platform. 

This  position  was  more  in  keeping  with  the 
political  philosophy  of  Mr.  Borah  and  Mr. 
McCormick  than  of  Mr.  Harding.  It  would  be 
particularly  inexplicable  had  Mr.  Harding  made 
this  promise  since  the  inauguration,  for  an  ad- 
ministration which  is  eager  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  Colombia  by  the  doubtful  method  of 
paying  her  $25,000,000  on  a  much  disputed 
claim  would  hardly  go  out  of  its  way  to  seek  a 
cause  to  embarrass  the  British  Government, 
particularly  on  a  very  questionable  case,  when 
the  harmonious  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  is  the  one  hope  of  a  renewed 
prosperity  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  Colombian  Treaty  perhaps,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Canal  toll  bill  and  Colonel  Harvey 


belong  to  the  Senatorial  Harding  and  not  the 
Presidential  Harding.  The  question  is,  which 
is  to  prevail  in  the  future? 

Germany  Unchanged  In  Spirit 

ONE  of  the  objects  which  became  more 
and  more  important  during  the  course 
of  the  war  was  the  necessity  of  beat- 
ing the  Germans  sufficiently  to  bring  their  ideas 
of  international  relations  into  harmony  with 
those  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  world.  That 
object  has  not  been  achieved. 

The  Germans*  signed  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
but  evidently  with  reservations,  for  since  then 
whenever  it  has  suited  them  they  have  declined 
to  carry  out  its  provisions.  They  have  signed 
various  agreements  since  and  looked  upon  each 
agreement  not  as  the  end  but  the  opening  of 
discussions.  Finally,  having  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  Allies,  the  German  Government 
had  the  effrontery  to  suggest  to  President  Hard- 
ing that  he  act  as  arbiter  between  Germany  and 
the  Allies  and  set  the  figures  for  the  reparations 
Germany  was  to  pay  "after  examination  and 
investigation." 

This  suggestion  is  illuminating  in  several 
ways.  If  acted  upon  it  would  have  meant  an- 
other long  delay  while  an  American  commission 
investigated.  When  the  investigation  was 
done  and  the  results  were  announced  the  Ger- 
mans could  then  begin  to  argue  the  whole  case 
again  with  a  country  3,000  miles  away.  It 
is  true  that  the  Germans  promised  this  time  to 
sign  without  any  reservations,  but  as  they  have 
not  demonstrated  that  their  word  is  worth  much 
more  since  the  war  than  during  it,  that  promise 
is  of  little  value. 

Added  to  these  advantages  of  delay,  the  Ger- 
mans could  reasonably  hope  that  if  we  acted  on 
their  suggestion  we  should  offend  the  Allies  by 
so  doing,  which  might  lead  to  an  estrangement 
between  them  and  America. 

The  German  Government  had  the  effrontery 
tosuggest  this  plan  of  repudiating  the  Versailles 
Treaty  in  the  face  of  a  note  from  Secretary 
Hughes,  not  a  month  old,  to  the  effect  that  we 
stood  with  the  Allies  in  demanding  that  Ger- 
many pay  the  full  reparation  of  which  she  is 
capable,  and  in  face  of  the  statement  of  the 
President  that  the  United  States  intended  to 
engage  under  the  existing  Versailles  Treaty  to 
settle  our  European  relations.  Since  the  Arm- 
istice, as  before,  the  German  Government 
has  not  lived  up  to  its  promises,  nor  has  it  be- 
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lieved  that  other  governments  meant  what  they 
said.  It  has,  as  in  the  past,  recognized  only 
force  as  an  argument. 

This  is  a  very  disappointing  result,  and  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  slow  recovery  of 
the  world  from  the  war. 

It  would  probably  have  been  better  for  the 
world,  including  Germany,  if  the  Allied  troops 
had  gone  to  Berlin  in  1918  and  stayed  there 
until  the  reparation  arrangements  were  made, 
for  then  not  only  the  Allied  countries  but  Ger- 
many as  well  could  have  gone  to  work  on  a 
settled  and  certain  basis,  and  the  corroding  in- 
fluence of  false  hopes  and  expectations  on  all 
sides  could  have  been  obviated. 

There  are  two  questions  involved,  an  econ- 
omic question  of  how  much  it  is  to  the  Allies' 
and  America's  benefit  to  have  Germany  pay 
either  in  gold,  work,  or  goods  and  how  much  it 
is  to  the  Allies'  and  America's  benefit  to  have 
Germany  restored  to  full  working  capacity.  The 
other  question  is  the  moral  question  of  how  far  it 
is  necessary  to  make  Germany  realize  her  wrong 
and  begin  to  live  up  to  her  obligations,  accepting 
truthful  standards  of  international  dealing. 

The  Germans  have  practically  repudiated  the 
existence  of  the  second  question  and  endeavored 
to  prove  that  Europe  could  only  recover  under 
the  leadership  of  German  industry,  and  there- 
fore the  Allies  and  America  had  better  let  Ger- 
many pay  only  as  much  as  Germany  thought 
she  could  without  interfering  with  her  recovery 
to  leadership  in  industry. 

Germany  has  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that,  in 
order  to  insist  on  the  moial  principle  of  her 
guilt,  the  rest  of  the  world  must  and  will  make 
her  pay,  even  if  it  is  to  their  own  economic  dis- 
advantage, and  the  more  she  evades  the  demand 
made  on  her  the  more  she  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  extremists  who  desire  her  vivisection  and 
destruction.  No  nation  in  modem  history  ever 
was  more  guilty  in  its  aims  or  its  methods  than 
Germany  in  this  war.  No  beaten  nation  has 
ever  been  treated  as  easily.  For  comparison 
let  Americans  think  back  to  the  Civil  Wifr. 
The  South  had  fought  four  years  with  every 
man  and  every  resource  and  at  the  end  was 
more  exhausted  physically  than  Germany, 
though  there  was  no  moral  collapse  that  led 
to  mutinies,  etc.  The  basis  of  the  South's  in- 
dustry was  swept  away.  This  was  far  more 
paralyzing  than  an  indemnity.  The  country 
was  occupied  by  the  conquering  troops,  and 
when  these  left  they  placed  the  govern- 
ments cf  the  different  states  in  the  hands  of  the 


least  competent.  There  was  no  rdief  from 
anywhere  in  the  world  sent  to  the  suffering. 
There  were  no  credit  organizations  formed  to 
help  the  country  produce  and  export.  There 
was  no  helping  hand  of  any  kind  extended. 
The  country  was  left  to  pull  itself  out  of  help- 
less chaos  under  every  imaginable  handicap. 
Similarly,  what  happened  to  the  French  after 
1 87 1?  In  generosity  to  the  conquered  the 
world  has  progressed  a  far  way  since  1865  and 
1871 .  But  if  generosity  to  the  conquered  is  to 
be  continued  in  practice,  it  must  be  workable, 
and  that  depends  upon  the  conquered  as  well 
as  the  conqueror.  If  the  Germans  insist  that 
there  is  no  appeal  but  force,  the  world  will 
have  to  prescribe  that  medicine. 

The  German  programme  of  trying  to  create 
friction  between  England  and  France,  and 
thereby  delay  the  final  settlement,  and 
then  trying  to  create  friction  between  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States,  and  thereby 
still  further  delay,  in  the  hopes  of  finally 
evading  most  of  the  obligation,  will  not  work. 
Neither  the  Allies  nor  it  is  hoped  the  United 
States  will  fall  into  that  trap. 

The  Leadership  of  the  President 

MR.  HARDING  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem  of  reforming  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  that  it  will  more  nearly 
do  the  work  that  the  nation  thrusts  upon  it. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  with  the  governing 
machinery  at  present  is  that  the  codrdinate 
branches,  the  legislative  and  executive,  do  not 
codrdinate.  Each  branch  spends  considerable 
time  and  effort  in  asserting  its  prerogatives 
against  the  other,  while  the  full  time  and  effort 
of  each  is  none  too  much  to  attend  to  the  public 
business.  As  it  has  worked  fairly  regularly 
for  the  last  forty  years  each  in-coming  president 
with  the  prestige  of  his  election,  the  mandate 
to  carry  out  his  election  promises,  and  the 
power  of  patronage,  has  been  able  to  dominate 
the  situation  for  a  year  or  two.  By  that  time 
new  questions  not  covered  in  his  election 
platform  come  up,  most  of  the  offices  have  been 
filled,  and  the  President  no  longer  has  the  same 
power  to  lead  Congress.  By  this  time  also. 
Congress  is  usually  fairly  tired  of  being  led  or 
driven  and  it  takes  the  first  opportunity  to 
assert  its  authority  and  beat  the  President  on 
any  issue  that  can  be  found.  If  a  President  is 
sufficiently  popular  to  ensure  himself  a  second 
term,  the  Congressional  attack  is  not  likely  to 
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become  powerful  until  midway  of  the  second 
term,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  did 
not  meet  appreciable  opposition  during  his  first 
five  years  in  office. 

If,  however,  the  President's  public  support 
shows  any  weakness  during  his  first  term,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Taft,  Congres^will  put  an  end  to 
his  leadership  midway  of  his  first  term.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  unmistakably  the  leader  during  the 
first  two  years  of  his  Administration.  War 
conditions  which  always  strengthen  the  power 
ct  the  executive  continued  his  leadership  until 
1918.  But  as  soon  as  the  Armistice  was  signed 
Congress  revolted.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
case  the  public  sustained  the  grounds  on  which 
this  revolt  was  made.  But  Congress  did  not 
gain  the  public  support  which  this  fact  would 
presuppose.  The  public  did  not  look  for 
leadership  from  Congress  except  in  a  negative 
way.  Experience  has  proved  that  if  the 
President  in  office  is  stopped  from  carrying 
out  his  programme,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
constructive  work  done  until  the  next  President 
comes  in.  So  for  two  vital  years  we  drifted 
along  with  no  eflFective  cooperation  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Government.  In  this 
case  it  was  worse  than  usual,  both  because  the 
times  were  so  full  of  stress  and  because  the 
breach  between  the  President  and  Congress 
was  widened  by  a  bitter  personal  feeling  and 
party  opposition.  Yet  those  who  remeAber 
vividly  the  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Presidency  will  recall  an  almost  similar  bitter- 
ness between  Congress  and  the  President  even 
though  in  that  case  the  Congressional  ma- 
jority was  of  the  same  party  as  the  executive. 

Experience  of  the  past  teaches  us  that  Con- 
gress will  sooner  or  later  attack  the  leadership 
of  the  President,  and  that  when  the  attack 
succeeds  the  business  of  the  Government  will 
become  more  or  less  stationary,  for  Congress  does 
not  supply  a  leadership  to  take  the  place  of  the 
executive  leadership  it  destroys. 

In  the  present  case,  that  part  of  the  public 
which  follows  the  symptoms  of  government 
was  a  good  deal  worried  by  the  evident  in- 
tention of  Congress  under  Senatorial  direction 
to  contest  the  President's  leadership  im- 
mediately, in  which  case  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  fear  that  there  would  not  be  even  the  usual 
two  years  of  effective  work.  The  Senate  was 
so  elated  over  its  success  over  Mr.  Wilson 
and  the  dection  of  one  of  its  own  members 
to  the  Presidency  that  it  showed  signs  of  be- 
lieving that  it  couM  use  the  Presidency  merely 


as  an  agent  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Penrose 
practically  said  as  much  concerning  foreign 
affairs,  and  Mr.  McCormick's  activities  added 
evidence  to  the  belief. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  then 
held  a  formal  meeting  with  M.  Viviani  and 
told  him  what  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
would  be  and  let  the  story  of  their  decision 
go  out  to  the  press.  Prior  to  this  occurrence 
dealing  with  the  representatives  of  foreign 
nations  had  been  exclusively  an  executive 
function.  Regardless  of  whether  the  Senate's 
intentions  were  wise  or  unwise,  these  phen- 
omena were  disturbing  because  they  indicated 
that  the  country  was  facing  a  four  year  period 
of  Congressional  dominance  which  in  the 
past  has  always  meant  little  or  no  constructive 
results.  The  Senate  seemed  bent  upon  the 
immediate  realization  of  the  only  serious 
fear  that  the  public  had  of  Mr.  Harding, 
namely,  that  he  would  be  a  puppet  of  a 
particular  group  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Harding's  message  to  Congress  dissi- 
pated this  fear  in  a  clarifying  and  cheering 
manner.  With  the  tact  and  good  humor  for 
which  he  is  noted,  the  President  explained  that 
he  had  a  foreign  policy.  He  evidently  made  it 
coincide  with  the  desires  of  the  Senate  in  so  far 
as  he  could,,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
quiet  intention  that  the  executive  should 
continue  to  negotiate  treaties  and  carry  on  our 
foreign  affairs,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  as  the  Constitution  requires,  but  not 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  for  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  require. 

Working  Ability  of  the  Government 

THE  effect  of  Mr.  Lodge's  notice  that  the 
Senate  intends  to  supply  the  leadership 
rather  than  the  President  is  extremely 
desquieting  both  because  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  can  be  expected  from  a  combination  of 
Lodge,  Penrose,  and  McCormick  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  enlightened  either  for  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  at  home  nor  for  its  good 
name  abroad.  Moreover,  such  group  leader- 
ship would  not  likely  be  effective  even  if  Mr. 
Harding  and  his  Cabinet  should  be  willing 
to  become  its  passive  agents,  a  thing  which  is 
hardly  conceivable. 

The  conflicting  policies  of  the  Senate  and 
the  President  spell  a  condition  which  the  Re- 
publican Party  promised  to  obviate.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  great  Republican  vote 
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was  the  hope  that  the  deadlock  which  had  para- 
lyzed the  Government  for  two  years  would  be 
broken  by  a  party  unified  under  the  leadership 
of  its  Presidential  candidate  and  therefore 
capable  of  constructive  action. 

The  need  of  that  action  is  painfully  evident 
in  every  direction.  Perhaps  most  important 
is  the  solution  of  our  foreign  relations  which 
include  our  relations  with  Germany,  with  the 
European  Allies,  with  Japan,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  commercial  rights  and  privileges  on 
which  the  State  Department  is  so  actively 
concerning  itself;  the  passage  of  an  emergency 
tariff  and  the  settlement  of  a  somewhat  more 
permanent  tariff  policy;  the  reform  of  taxation, 
and  an  immigration  measure.  All  these  things 
are  immediately  before  the  Government  for 
action  besides  the  passage  of  the  appropriation 
measures  upon  a  more  closely  scrutinized  basis 
than  has  been  customary  in  the  past  under 
the  pork  barrel  method.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  President's  leadership  last  at  least  until 
these  immediately  important  measures  are 
passed. 

Two  Needed  Reforms  in  Sight 

THERE  are  two  topics  before  Congress  at 
the  present  time  which  affect  the  cooper- 
ation between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent vitally — ^the  budget  and  the  reform  of  the 
executive  departments.  The  appropriation  bills 
in  the  past  have  been  devised  by  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  after  a  set  of  hearings.  The 
system  had  in  it  several  glaring  evils.  In  the 
first  place,  members  of  Congress  who  wanted 
pork  for  their  districts  bargained  with  the 
committee  to  have  this  pork  provided.  In  the 
second  place,  the  bills  were  reported  so  late  in 
the  session  that  there  was  no  time  for^effective 
debate  on  them.  And  in  the  third  place  the 
executive  branch  which  was  to  have  the 
task  of  getting  the  desired  result  in  spending 
the  money  had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  present  budget  bill  these  evils 
are  in  large  measure  corrected.  In  the  first 
place  it  provides  for  the  executive  to  present 
to  Congress  estimates  for  which  he  is  prepared 
to  be  responsible,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion. This  will  give  Congress  time  to  study 
and  debate  these  all  important  measures 
and  thereby  greatly  increase  the  intelligence 
with  which  it  can  act.  In  the  second  place, 
the  executive  budgets  are  not  likely  to  con- 


tain local  pork,  as  have  the  bills  of  the  past, 
and  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  a  member  to 
tack  his  pork  to  the  bill  in  the  general  debate 
than  it  has  been  to  get  it  incorporated  in  the 
privacy  of  the  committee  room.  Of  course 
if  the  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress 
want  to  continue  the  largess  of  pork,  even 
under  the  present  times  of  heavy  taxation, 
the  budget  bill  will  not  prevent  them.  But 
if  they  desire  to  get  out  of  the  importunities  of 
pork  hunting  constituencies,  the  budget  pro- 
vides a  better  opportunity  than  the  old  system. 
Moreover,  if  it  does  relieve  members  of 
Congress  from  the  necessity  of  getting  pork  in 
order  to  hold  their  jobs,  they  can  devote  more 
of  their  time  and  their  abilities  to  the  larger 
questions  of  public  business  which  would 
develop  among  them  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  statesmen  than  the  present  system  produces. 
Under  such  conditions  men  in  Congress  who 
made  reputations  for  their  able  discussion  of 
the  various  bills  might  reasonably  expect  to 
go  into  the  Cabinet  as  authorities  with  public 
confidence,  whereas  now  those  members  of  the 
Cabinet  that  inspire  the  most  confidence 
are  not  from  Congress  nor  from  the  ranks  of 
politics  in  general. 

II 

WHEN  Mr.  Wilson  picked  his  Cabinet 
he  made  three  political  appointments, 
Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Burleson,  and  Mr.  Daniels, 
and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  these 
were  the  weak  spots  of  the  Cabinet.  In  Mr. 
Harding's  Cabinet  Messrs.  Hays,  Daugherty, 
Weeks,  and  Fall  are  looked  upon  as  political 
appointees,  while  Messrs.  Hughes,  Hoover, 
Mellon,  and  Wallace  are  not — Mr.  Davis 
being  counted  a  special  representative  of  labor. 
Now  logically  the  public  should  have  more 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  political  group 
to  succeed  in  a  business  to  which  they  have 
devoted  their  lives  than  to  the  non-political 
group.  But  the  truth  is  otherwise.  It  is 
partly  that  the  public  is  not  so  confident  of  the 
ability  of  the  people  who  make  politics  a  pro- 
fession, but  more  that  they  are  not  confident 
of  their  disinterestedness;  and  this  latter  feel- 
ing comes  as  much  as  any  thing  else  from  the 
pork  barrel  and  the  undue  stress  members  of 
Congress  have  been  forced  to  give  to  feathering 
their  nests  to  the  exclusion  of  more  statesman- 
like effort. 
Mr.  Wilson's  political  appointments  to  the 
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Cabinet  merely  confirmed  the  public's  pre- 
vious impression.  Mr.  Harding's  political 
appointments  have  ample  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  contrary^  an  opportunity  in 
which  they  have  his  example  to  follow. 

If  they  succeed  in  this,  it  may  be  that  this 
is  the  beginning  of  an^era  in  which  a  Con- 
gressional career  would  be  a  logical  stepping 
stone  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  Presidency. 
If  it  is,  this  fact  ought  to  give  men  who  im- 
proved the  opportunities  of  a  career  in  the 
House  or  Senate  a  greater  fitness  for  Cabinet 
positions  than  "able  executives"  who  have  not 
dealt  with  public  affairs.  Able  executives  are 
more  plentiful  than  statesmen  of  vision.  The 
United  States  now  produces  plenty  of  able 
executives;  but  of  informed  and  experienced 
statesmen  who  have  the  public's  confidence  we 
have  but  few,  and  these  mostly  appear  by 
chance,  as  it  were,  outside  the  political  field. 

The  Cabinet  Must  Stop  Growing 

WHETHER  it  be  chosen  of  politicians 
or  non-politicians  if  the  Cabinet  is  to 
function  as  a  wise  board  of  advisors 
for  the  President,  its  tendency  to  grow  should  be 
curtailed.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  if  its 
present  numbers  were  reduced.  For  some  years 
now  there  has  been  a  continual  pressure  to 
recognize  one  interest  after  another  in  the  Cabi- 
net. Agriculture  got  its  representative  in  1 889, 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  1903,  and  in  191 3 
Labor  was  given  a  place  to  itself.  Such  a 
situation  would  seem  to  be  the  normal  and 
natural  state  of  affairs.  Especially  is  this  true 
if  the  public  has  a  proper  perspective  on  the 
tasks  of  a  Cabinet.  The  public  has  thought 
that  it  judged  the  Cabinet  officers  primarily  as 
executives.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  for  instance,  needed  only 
to  be  a  good  administrator.  Mr.  Wilson  put 
this  idea  into  practice.  He  allowed  Mr.  Lane 
to  administer  the  Interior  Department  and  it 
was  administered  well.  But  the  public  wasn't 
satisfied.  They  wanted  Mr.  Wilson  to  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Lane's  advice  on  all  the  im- 
portant policies  of  the  Administration.  I s  that, 
after  all,  not  the  major  function  of  the  Cabinet? 
Now  Mr.  Harding  proposes  a  Welfare 
Department  with  a  woman  as  Secretary. 
Continuing  in  this  way  a  Secretary  of  Shipping 
and  Transportation  might  well  come  next,  and 
there  has  already  been  much  agitation  for  a 
Department  of  Mines. 


To  make  an  effective  government  this 
tendency  will  have  to  be  checked  in  one  way 
or  another,  either  by  consolidation  or  by  the 
method  which  the  war  forced  on  several  gov- 
ernments of  creating  an  inner  cabinet  of  a  few 
members  to  really  consider  the  serious 
questions  of  policy  leaving  the  other  cabinet 
members  as  administrative  officers  only. 

In  such  a  consolidated  Cabinet  there  need 
only  be  one  Secretary  for  National  Defence 
under  whom  two  able  executives  would 
administer  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  State 
Department  and  the  Attorney-Generalship 
would  remain  as  they  are  and  likewise  the 
Treasury.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why 
the  executive  who  runs  the  post-office  should 
be  a  Presidential  adviser.  There  is  no  great 
question  of  policy  arising  out  of  his  work. 
The  post-office,  the  agricultural  department 
(another  executive  and  not  policy-making 
organization),  commerce,  labor,  welfare,  and 
the  catch-all  activities  of  the  1  nterior  Depart- 
ment could  well  be  represented  at  the  Cabinet 
table  by  three  instead  of  six  men,  with  as 
many  specialists  and  executives  and  under- 
secretaries as  the  work  necessitates. 

The  pressure  on  the  Federal  Government 
has  increased  very  rapidly  of  late  years,  but  its 
machinery  has  not  been  geared  to  meet  the 
higher  tension.  Such  a  consolidation  of  the 
Cabinet  would  be  one  of  the  ways  in  which  to 
help  the  gearing  up  process  which  some  time 
soon  must  begin. 

Mr.  Harding  and  the  Tariff 

THE  Republican  Party  is  conunitted  to 
the  policy  of  protection  as  the  safe  bul- 
wark of  American  prosperity.  Up  to 
the  time  of  McKinley  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  had  complete  confidence  in  a  high 
tariff  as  a  general  panacea.  McKinley's  last 
speech  showed  that  he  had  begun  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  universal  application  of  this 
stimulant.  Mr.  Roosevelt  looked  upon  the 
tariff,  not  as  a  sacred  principle  but  as  an  in- 
herited fact  in  his  party's  programme  to  be 
used  with  such  compromises  as  the  occasion 
offered.  Mr.  Taft,  whatever  his  beliefs,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  old  high  priests  of  protec- 
tion and  the  Payne-AIdrich  bill  which  he  signed 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  his  downfall. 
Now  the  Republicans  are  back  in  power  and 
the  tariff  is  again  in  the  foreground.  Senator 
Penrose,  Mr.  Fordney,  and  Mr.  Mondell  are 
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old-fashioned  believers  in  a  high  tariflf  as  a  fun- 
damental tonic  to  business.  It  is  doubtful 
if  even  the  old  Republican  method  of  having 
the  beneficiaries  write  the  schedules  would 
offend  them  if  the  public  had  not  so  violently 
objected  to  it.  But  they  are  not  on  the  firm 
ground  that  used  to  support  them.  Many  of 
the  people  who  used  to  want  a  high  tariff  now 
object  to  it.  There  is  a  large  and  growing  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  must  export  to 
be  prosperous  and  that  a  tariff  which  kept  for- 
eign articles  out  of  the  United  States  would 
likewise  help  keep  American  articles  inside  the 
United  States.  The  President,  who  is  an  old- 
fashioned  protectionist,  is  evidently  puzzled  by 
the  somewhat  obvious  faults  in  the  ancient 
faith.  In  his  message  to  Congress  the  para- 
graphs devoted  to  the  tariff  were  hesitant  and 
confused.    He  said: 

"The  maturer  revision  of  our  tariff  laws 
should  be  based  on  the  policy  of  protection, 
resisting  that  selfishness  which  turns  to  greed, 
but  ever  concerned  with  that  productivity  at 
home  which  is  the  source  of  all  good  fortune. 
It  is  agreed  that  we  can  not  sell  imless  we  buy, 
but  ability  to  sell  is  based  on  home  develop- 
ment and  the  fostering  of  home  markets." 

Just  exactly  what  kind  of  a  tariff  this  calls 
for  is  not  clear.  It  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  opinion 
whether  for  example  a  50  per  cent,  tariff  on 
cotton  goods,  is  "resisting  that  selfishness 
which  turns  to  greed"  or  merely  accepting  a 
stimulus  to  "that  productivity  •  .  .  which 
is  the  source  of  all  good  fortune."  Mr.  Harding 
agrees  that  we  can  not  sell  abroad  unless  we 
buy,  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  ability  to  sell 
abroad  is  based  on  home  development  and  the 
fostering  of  home  markets." 

That  reasoning  hardly  seems  to  cover  the 
whole  case.  The  first  criterion  of  the  ability 
to  sell  is  the  ability  to  produce  cheaply  enough 
to  meet  foreign  competition  in  foreign  markets. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  unless  you  produce 
cheaply  enough  you  can  not  sell  abroad.  If  a 
tariff  protects  American  manufacturers  in  the 
home  market  so  that  they  produce  at  higher 
prices  than  their  foreign  competitors,  it  is 
clear  that  they  can  not  sell  abroad.  The  only 
way  that  the  tariff  could  justify  Mr.  Harding's 
theory  is  that  in  restricting  the  home  market  to 
home  manufacturers  in  a  certain  industry 
until  that  industry  is  established  on  a  quantity 
production  basis,  the  industry  might  then  be 
able  to  produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  its  foreign 
competitors   and   then   enter   foreign   fields. 


This  is  merely  the  old  infant  industry  theory 
carried  into  modern  manufacturing  conditions. 
But  in  the  iron,  steel,  cotton,  automobile, 
and  most  other  trades,  the  United  States  is  al- 
ready on  a  quantity  production  basis  and  that 
excuse  for  a  high  tariff  is  not  valid. 

Mr.  Harding  must  realize  that  the  country 
is  in  desperate  need  of  foreign  markets  and 
that  anything  he  does  that  limits  our  foreign 
trade  will  be  held  against  him.  He  must 
realize  that  the  strength  of  the  old  tariff  inter- 
ests is  much  less  even  than  it  was  when  Mr. 
Taft  signed  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  He  must 
realize  that  there  was  no  mandate  in  his  elec- 
tion for  a  high  tariff  and  that  if  he  allows  the 
tariff  bill  of  his  Administration  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  the  brains  of  Messrs.  Penrose,  Fordney, 
and  Mondell,  whose  ideas  were  fixed  in  a  pre- 
vious period  of  history,  he  will  be  running 
the  same  risk  which  Mr.  Taft  ran  to  his 
undoing. 

Mr.  Hoover  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  also  advocated  a 
higher  tariff.  The  public  undoubtedly  would 
trust  his  opinion  on  the  dividing  line  between 
a  selfish  and  softening  tariff  and  a  productive 
and  uplifting  one,  and  yet,  even  with  his 
knowledge,  the  unfairness  of  a  policy  of  closing 
our  markets  to  others  while  trying  to  op^i 
their  markets  to  us  is  likely  to  confront  us 
with  many  difficulties. 

Government  Stimulation  of  Trade 

SOME  time  ago  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  head 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  and 
Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  met  with  representatives  of  the 
cotton  industry  to  organize  for  exports.  TTiis 
is  one  sign  of  several  that  under  the  Harding 
Administration  the  United  States  has  entered 
a  new  era.  Heretofore,  in  peace-times,  the 
United  States  Government  has  not  as  a  general 
policy  cooperated  with  private  individuals  or 
groups  to  encourage  foreign  trade  or  to  acquire 
opportunities  for  American  investments  or 
opportunities  for  Americans  to  locate  indus- 
tries abroad.  The  American  attitude  has  gen- 
erally been  that  such  activity  would  be  lending 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  special  inter- 
ests and  that  beyond  the  usual  consular  ser- 
vices and  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  Americans — ^and  not  always  that — the 
Government  should  not  go. 
Eight  years  ago  when  Mr.  Bryan  asked  the 
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American  oil  men  if  they  had  not  gone  to 
Mexico  to  make  money,  he  meant  to  imply  that 
any  one  who  went  outside  the  United  States  to 
make  money  was  engaged  in  a  pursuit  in  which 
the  United  States  Government  could  take  no 
interest.  A  very  large  part  of  the  American 
public  were  inclined  to  feel  that  way.  Mr. 
Knox's  attempt  at  government  cooperation  with 
American  industry  in  foreign  fields  was  dubbed 
"dollar  dipk>macy"  and  was  not  popular. 
We  held  as  one  of  our  grievances  against  the 
Germans  during  the  war  that  the  German  For* 
dgn  Office  with  the  army  and  navy  behind  it 
were  too  close  behind  the  German  travel- 
ing salesman.  There  has  in  the  past  been  a 
fairiy  wide  feeling  in  the  United  States  that 
the  British  Government,  through  its  Foreign 
Office  and  Board  of  Trade,  took  a  sufficient  in- 
terest in  foreign  trade  to  justify  calling  Great 
Britain  a  selfish  and  imperialistic  country. 
There  was  a  distinct  moral  difference  in  the 
American's  mind  between  having  a  depart- 
ment actively  stimulating  foreign  trade,  which 
was  Britain's  main  industry,  and  in  having  a 
department  stimulating  agriculture,  which  was 
our  largest  industry.  But  since  the  war  Amer- 
ican interest  in  foreign  trade,  in  oil  supplies 
in  other  lands,  and  so  forth,  have  chang^  the 
American  point  of  view. 

President  Harding  in  his  speech  to  Congress, 
for  example,  seem^  to  turn  to  the  Knox 
point  ct  view  or  the  British  point  of  view — 
that  the  Government  stimulation  of  trade 
was  not  only  proper  but  also  highly  advisable. 
He  said: 

"  There  is  little  sentiment  in  the  trade  of  the 
world.  Trade  can  and  ought  to  be  honorable, 
but  it  knows  no  sympathy.  While  the  dele- 
gates of  the  nations  at  war  were  debating 
peace  terms  at  Paris,  and  while  later  we  de- 
bated our  part  in  completing  the  peace,  com- 
mercial agents  of  other  nations  were  opening 
their  lines  and  establishing  their  outposts 
with  a  forward  look  to  the  morrow's  trade.  It 
was  wholly  proper  and  has  been  advantageous 
to  them." 

Under  his  Administration  we  are  beginning 
a  new  era  in  which  American  foreign  trade  is  to 
have  government  stimulation  and  coopera- 
tion. This  is  somewhat  of  a  new  game  for  us, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  study  very  carefully  the 
rules  and  implications  of  this  new  game. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  Consortium  for 
China.  The  Consortium  is  a  loan  by  private 
bankers  of  six  different  nations  to  the  Gov- 


ernment of  China.  The  American  bankers 
headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  refused 
to  enter  this  negotiation  unless  it  had  the 
approval  of  the  State  Department.  In  this 
case  the  State  Department  not  only  approved  it, 
because  it  was  the  one  method  which  seemed 
likely  to  save  China's  integrity,  but,  with  the 
British,  carried  on  a  long  correspondence  with 
Japan  to  enable  American  bankers  to  have 
equal  advantages  with  the  Japanese.  What 
does  all  this  imply?  If  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment should  wilfully  break  the  terms  of  the 
loan,  is  the  American  Government  morally 
committed  by  its  approval  and  insistence  on  the 
loan  to  try  to  get  the  Chinese  Government  to 
keep  its  bargain?  In  such  an  effort  if  dip- 
lomacy failed  should  force  be  used?  Does 
government  aid  in  obtaining  contracts  imply 
government  aid  in  seeing  that  they  are  carried 
out? 

Is  it  proper  for  the  diplomatic  offices  of  a 
country  to  try  and  arrange  trade  contracts  for 
American  firms?  If  so,  how  much  effort 
or  pressure  is  it  proper  to  use?  If  it  is  proper 
for  a  government  to  help  raise  a  loan  for  a 
foreign  country  on  condition  that  the  money 
so  raised  be  spent  in  buying  American  manu- 
factures, would  it  be  proper  for  a  minister 
through  the  State  Department  to  prevent 
such  a  loan  if  American  trade  were  not  flourish- 
ing in  such  a  country? 

Honorable  Trade 

S  MR.  HARDING  said,  trade  should  be 
honorable.    Likewise  government  aid 
to    trade    should    be   honorable  and 
proper. 

But  exactly  what  is  honorable  and  proper 
in  foreign  trade  in  our  estimation?  Certainly 
our  point  of  view  is  different  than  it  used  to 
be.  But  do  we  know  exactly  where  we  stand, 
and  if  so,  do  we  have  the  same  conceptions  as 
our  neighbors? 

Already  certain  problems  of  this  kind  have 
come  up.  For  example,  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  the  oil  resources  of  Mesopotamia  the 
American  Government  contended  that  in  man- 
date countries  equal  opportunity  should  be 
offered  to  all  peoples— that  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  mandatory  powers  should  have 
no  preference.  The  British  agreed  to  this 
principle,  but  pointed  out  that  in  the  Phil^ 
pines  under  our  control  a  law  was  passed 
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venting  any  one  except  a  citizen  or  corporation 
of  the  United  States  from  the  developing  of  oil 
properties.  This  Philippine  law  still  stands, 
while  Mr.  Hughes  sends  a  "firm  note"  to  the 
Dutch  protesting  against  a  similar  law  of  theirs 
in  Sumatra. 

There  are  a  good  many  questions  of  this  kind 
which  the  American  public  must  face  with 
fairness  if  the  United  States  is  to  succeed  in 
entering  the  field  of  foreign  trade,  development, 
and  investment  with  the  respect  and  good-will 
of  all  competitors. 

Trends  of  Socialism 

EIGHT  years  ago  when  Mr.  Wilson  was 
beginning  his  Presidency,  foreign  affairs 
were  of  negligible  interest — except,  per- 
haps, Mexico.  Now  practically  every  problem 
that  comes  before  the  Harding  Administration 
is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  our  foreign 
relations.  Our  fiscal  policy  depends  on  whether 
Europe  is  to  pay  us  or  not;  our  prosperity 
depends  on  whether  Europe  will  buy  or  not. 
We  can  not  look  at  economic  questions  from  a 
Continental  point  of  view.  We  must  take  a 
world  view.  It  is  necessary  not  only  that  we 
reach  a  new  normal  activity,  but  that  Europe 
gets  off  a  convalescing-from-war  basis. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  war  is 
that  it  is  unprofitable  and  that  it  is  waged  with 
little  regard  to  money  cost. 

The  fundamental  and  limiting  consideration 
in  modem  business  is  that  it  must  be  profitable 
to  continue,  and  it  is  therefore  conducted  with 
great  regard  for  money  cost. 

In  war  every  ounce  of  energy  must  be  cen- 
tralized on  one  direction  regardless  of  cost. 

In  reconstruction  every  ounce  of  energy  must 
be  utilized  with  regard  to  cost  and  profit  re- 
gardless of  the  direction  of  its  utilization. 

Consequently  the  methods  and  arrange- 
ments most  useful  in  winning  the  war  are 
fundamentally  opposed  to  success  in  recon- 
struction. Centralization  and  socialization 
were  necessary  in  the  war.  Decentralization 
and  the  return  to  individual  initiative  are  in 
order  now. 

Socialization  got  its  greatest,  although  by  no 
means  its  first,  great  stimulus  during  the  war. 
In  Germany,  which  had  long  been  organized 
for  war,  centralized-socialism  had  made  great 
advances  prior  to  1914.  Theoretically  govern- 
ment ownership  or  direction  in  any  industry 
means  that  the  industry  would  be  run  to  serve 


all  the  people,  and  that  service  to  the  public 
and  not  profit  to  the  individual  would  be  its 
aim.  This  is  why  socialization  continues  to 
make  a  strong  appeal.  But  in  practice  there 
have  developed  two  difficulties.  The  first  is 
that  without  the  incentive  of  private  profit  and 
surrounded  by  the  necessary  restrictions  of 
government  work  the  workers  and  managers  of 
industry  lapse  into  a  "  government  gait "  which 
produces  poor  results.  The  second  trouble  is 
that  well-organized  groups  are  apt  to  use 
various  forms  of  government  ownership  and 
control  as  cloaks  under  which  they  can  mulct 
the  rest  of  the  public.  The  leaders  of  German 
industry  before  the  war  were  quite  as  content 
as  the  German  workingman  with  the  degree  of 
state  socialism  under  the  Kaiser  because  the 
Government's  help  to  the  worker  was  sufficient 
to  keep  him  satisfied,  while  the  Government's 
help  to  the  favored  industrial  magnates  went  far 
to  ensure  them  great  wealth.  The  war  has 
not  changed  the  conception  in  Germany. 
Hugo  Stinnes's  ideas  are  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  Albert  Ballin's,  or  the  Deutsche  Bank. 

In  Great  Britain  before  the  war  the  Govern- 
ment never  stood  behind  an  interlocking  trust 
system  such  as  the  cartel  system  of  Germany, 
but  during  the  war  it  took  under  its  coitral- 
ized  control  most  of  the  great  activities  of  the 
country.  It  is  getting  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  it 
can — ^but  not  without  difficulty.  The  coal 
miners,  for  example,  with  the  same  idea  that 
actuated  the  German  industrial  magnate 
— namdy,  that  if  the  Government  controlled 
their  industry  they  could  control  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  toward  them — ^tried  to  drive 
the  British  Government  to  nationalize  the 
mines.  This  effort  to  stop  the  processes  of  de- 
centralization failed.  In  the  United  States 
the  battleground  was  the  railroads  instead  of 
the  coal-mines.  The  railroad  workers  tried 
first  to  perpetuate  Government  operation, 
failing  that,  they  made  a  stand  in  favor  of 
government  operation  to  the  extent  of  having 
the  Government  fix  the  items  of  operation  that 
affected  them — i.  e.  wages,  hours,  conditions  of 
work,  etc.  In  that  they  also  failed  to  the 
extent  that  the  government  railroad  labor 
boards  refused  to  go  farther  than  to  announce 
certain  general  principles. .  This  result  in  the 
railroad  field  is  indicative  of  the  trend  of 
affairs  in  the  United  States  away  from  war 
socialization. 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany    are    the    three    largest    industrial 
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countries  in  the  world.  In  the  first  two  the 
trend  of  events  is  at  present  very  strongly 
toward  the  reliance  upon  the  stimulus  of  in- 
dividual profit  to  make  industry  successful 
without  government  operation  or  ownership. 
The  progress  of  this  tendency  in  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  here  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  our  prosperity. 

The  United  States  Willing  to  Disarm 

THERE  are  three  big  navies  in  the  world, 
the  American,  the  British,  and  the 
Japanese.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
them  is  an  extremely  onerous  burden  in  every 
case.  There  is  no  reason  for  any  one  of  the 
three  navies  being  as  large  as  they  are  except 
that  the  navies  of  the  other  two  are  as  large 
as  they  are.  Mr.  Harding  has  said  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  meet  the  other 
nations  half  way  in  any  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. There  is  evidence  that  the  British  are 
of  the  same  mind,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
Japan  would  likewise  be  willing.  The  situa- 
tion resolves  itself  into  which  one  of  the 
three  will  invite  the  co6peration  of  the  others. 
Mr.  Harding  has  intimated  also  that  he  might 
call  a  conference  to  discuss  the  limitation  of 
armament.  It  would  be  most  fitting  that  the 
United  States,  the  most  powerful  and  least 
threatened,  should  take  this  step. 

A  naval  rivalry  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  can  hardly  be  founded  on. 
any  reasoned  set  of  facts.  No  conceivable 
British  navy  could  prevent  the  United  States 
from  attacking  Canada  or  could  blockade  the 
long  coast  of  the  United  States  sufficiently  to 
keep  American  cruisers  from  interrupting  the 
flow  of  commerce  to  England  in  the  Atlantic. 
On  the  other  hand  no  conceivable  American 
Navy  could  control  the  narrow  waters  around 
Great  Britain  and  prevent  her  getting  food 
from  the  Continent.  Such  being  the  case 
both  sides  might  as  well  reduce  their  costs 
and  continue  in  the  assumption  of  the  last 
hundred  years  that  there  would  be  no  quarrel, 
an  assumption  to  which  Great  Britain  testi- 
fied by  maintaining  an  undefended  Canadian 
border  and  to  which  the  United  States  testified 
by  building  her  fleet  without  reference  to 
Great  Britain.  If,  as  happened,  we  had  other 
reasons  for  enlarging  our  Navy  from  the  old 
standard  there  is  no  reason  why  Great  Britain 
should  distrust  us  any  more  than  we  distrusted 
her.    The  simplest  method  for  both  is  to  fix 


some  parity  which  will  not  overtax  either  treas- 
ury and  maintain  that. 

If  that  were  done  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  the  Japanese  to  limit  their  building  to 
maintaining  the  relation  they  now  hold  to 
the  other  two  navies.  If  they  should  refuse 
they  would  be  in  the  unenviable  position  which 
Germany  put  herself  in  when  she  refused  the 
naval  holiday  suggested  by  Great  Britain. 
She  would,  moreover,  inevitably  arouse  the 
people  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  if  not  the  British  as  well,  to  a  grave 
suspicion  of  her  intentions.  As  the  Japanese 
have  no  hostile  design,  such  an  alienation  of  the 
English-speaking  people  merely  to  satisfy  the 
expensive  vanity  of  a  competition  with  them  in 
naval  armament  would  seem  an  impossibility 
on  the  part  of  a  shrewd  nation  like  Japan. 

There  have  been  many  speeches  of  late  in 
Congress  concerning  a  reduction  in  naval  ar- 
mament, most  of  them  reasonable  in  spirit 
and  calculated  to  aid  the  cause  they  advocate. 
There  are  some,  however,  notably  one  of 
Representative  W.  Bourke  Cockran  which  will 
tend  in  the  other  direction.  Mr.  Cockran  and 
his  followers  plan  to  have  the  United  States 
notify  the  world  that  it  must  disarm  on  penalty 
of  having  the  United  States  "outarm"  any 
other  nation,  and  in  the  further  penalty  of 
having  us  demand  full  payment  for  all  money 
owed  us  immediately  from  any  country  that 
will  not  surrender  its  sovereignty  to  us  in  this 
matter.  If  Mr.  Cockran  thinks  we  lent  the 
Allies  money  during  the  war  like  a  crooked 
money  lender  in  order  to  foreclose  our  advan- 
tage inunediately  afterward,  he  is  very  wrong. 
Nor  does  the  United  States  wish  to  announce 
as  a  national  policy  that  we  are  prepared  to 
whip  the  world  singly  or  all  combined.  Mr. 
Cockran's  proposal  comes  down  to  having  the 
United  States  take  the  place  of  international 
bully  that  Germany  recently  relinquished. 

.  If  we  put  fair  and  friendly  proposals  to 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  we  shall  get  results. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  attack  the  problem 
•consistent  either  with  our  own  character  or 
with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Labor  Policies  in  England  and  America 

IN  THE  United  States  the  miners'  unions 
in  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
fields  have  been  strong  and  vigorous  bodies, 
but  they  have  never  gotten  the  grip  on  the 
American   coal   industry   which   the    British 
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miners  achieved  over  the  British  industry, 
in  Great  Britain  the  miners  have  been  strong 
enough  to  carry  into  practice  their  schemes  of 
limitation  of  output  while  in  the  United  States 
they  have  lacked  either  the  strength  or  desire 
to  do  this. 

With  this  coi)trast  in  mind  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  way  in  which  these  two  coal  in- 
dustries survived  the  particulariy  difficult 
.conditions  following  the  war.     In   1913,  the 


to  363  tons.  During  the  same  period  in  Australia 
it  rose  from  457  tons  to  471  tons,  and  in  the  United 
States  from  494  tons  to  73 1  tons. 

Since  1916  British  coal  production  per  person  per 
year  has  declined  to  less  than  200  tons.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  natural  that,  notwithstanding  higher 
wages,  coat  is  far  cheaper  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia  than  it  is  in  England. 

The  American  miner's  superiority  in  coal  produc- 
tion is  even  greater  than  it  appears  from  these  fig- 
ures.    If  we  wish  to  compare  with  scientific  exact- 
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British  coal  exports  were  more  than  73  million 
tons.  In  1920,  the  exports  were  a  little  less 
than  2;  million  tons — about  one  third  the  pre- 
war tonnage.  In  1914,  American  coal  exports 
were  less  than  one  million  tons.  In  1920,  they 
were  about  eight  million  tons. 

The  explanation  of  this  contrast  is  g^ven 
very  lucidly  in  an  article  by  J.  Elhs  Barker  in 
the  English  IVorld's  Work: 

The  cost  of  coal,  as  of  most  commodities,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  workers.  British 
coal  is  more  than  twice  as  dear  as  American  coal. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  both  general  wages 
and  miners'  wages  are  far  higher  in  America  than 
in  England,  it  seems,  therefore,  anomalous  that 
the  wage  cost  of  coal  per  ton  should  be  much  higher 
in  England  than  in  America.  This  apparent  ano- 
maly is  due  to  the  comparatively  low  productivity 
of  English  labor. 

Some  months  ago  Sir  John  Cadman,  the  president 
of  the  British  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  gave  in 
an  address  before  that  body  the  following  most 
interesting  figures: 

Between  1900  and  1916  the  coal  production  in  the 
United  Kingdom  drtq>ped  fnnn  398  tons  per  worker 


ness  coal  production  in  England  and  in  America,  we 
should  not  look  at  production  per  worker  per  year,  as 
is  usually  done,  but  should  take  note  of  output  per 
worker  per  day.  This  comparison  is  as  fdlows: — In 
1918  the  British  miner  produced  per  day  0.80,  the 
American  miner  (bituminous)  3.78  tons  and  (anthra- 
cite) 2.39  tons.     .     .     . 

The  science  of  coal-mining  has  mightily  advanced 
during  the  last  few  decades.  Coal  production  per 
worker  has  rapidly  increased  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  through  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  such  as  coal-cutting  machines 
which  have  abolished  much  manual  labor. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Coal  Industry  Onn- 
mission  Report,  published  in  London  in  1919,  gave 
the  following  extraordinary  result:  Between  1903 
and  1916  the  output  of  coal  per  cutting  machine  in 
the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  8,i;9  tons  to 
7,601  tons.  During  the  same  period  the  yeariy 
output  of  the  American  machines  increated  from 
10457  to  15,639  tons. 

In  studying  the  reaction  against  tuuonism 
which  is  so  evident  in  the  United  States  at 
present,  union  leaders  might  well  consider  such 
contrasts  as  these.    Has  not  the  ability  of  the 
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British  miners'  unions  to  carry  out  their  policies 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  ruining  the 
chance  for  a  decent  living  of  the  very  men 
whom  it  strove  to  protect?  Has  not  limitation 
of  output  so  weakened  the  industry  in  its 
ability  to  compete  as  to  threaten  its  ability 
to  employ  all  the  workers  at  any  wage?  Has 
not  the  fact  that  the  American  unions  were  not 
strong  enough  to  weaken  similarly  the  Ameri- 
can coal  industry  been  a  great  advantage  to 
the  American  coal-miner  by  giving  him  seven 
million  tons  of  coal  to  mine  for  export? 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  the  abolition 
of  the  unions  but  an  argument  for  the  definite 
practice  of  a  policy  of  stimulating  production. 
Mr.  Gompers  some  months  ago  announced  such 
a  policy  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  these  words: 

In  order  to  obtain  increased  operating  efficiency 
I  should  call  in  the  union  heads  just  as  1  should 
call  in  an  industrial  engineer,  but  even  more  fre- 
quently and  on  a  more  intimate  basis.  This  would 
prevent  dissatisfaction  among  my  men  by  making 
wages  always  the  last  reduction  instead  of  the  first. 
/  shaidd  know  as  an  employer  that  high  wages  do  nci 
mean  increased  cost  of  production  hut,  on  the  con-- 
trary,  are  the  greatest  possihle  incentive  toward  the 
tnoention  of  hetter  machinery  and  tools  in  order  that 
the  worker^ s  power  may  he  extended  to  an  almost  iH- 
definite  degree.  I  should  know  that  cheap  men  do 
not  mean  a  cheap  output.  Wherever  the  human 
element  is  cheap  you  will  find  the  methods  and  means 
of  production  in  the  most  backward  condition.  I 
should  pay  high  wages  and  I  should  endeavor  by 
every  possible  means  to  eliminate  the  wastes  from  my 
plant,  and  to  gain  the  maximum  of  efficiency  without 
brutal  driving. 

There  is  an  impression  that  the  unions  are  against 
machinery,  are  against  the  hetter  ways  of  doing  husi* 
ness,  are  against  scientific  management,  and  in  favor 
of  stringing  out  every  joh  to  the  greatest  possihle  extent. 
That,  it  is  true,  was  the  attitude  of  the  old  country. 
It  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  American  Lahor  movement. 

The  unions  at  the  time  opposed  the  introduction 
of  machinery  because  both  the  workers  and  the 
employers  saw  labor-saving  machines  not  as  aids  to 
production  but  as  substitutes  for  men.  I  am  in 
favor  of  every  possible  mechanical  device  that  can 
substitute  for  human  labor,  but  if  the  employer 
looks  at  the  machine  solely  as^n  instrument  to  take 
employment  from  men,  he  is  bound  to  fail  just  as 
are  the  workers  who  oppose  the  machinery  because 
apparently  it  is  going  to  cost  them  their  jobs.  That 
is  the  short-sighted  view.  The  workers  can  break 
the  machines,  and  they  can  destroy  the  blue-prints 
but  the  idea  remains,  and  if  it  is  a  good  idea  it  will  be 
put  into  force.  Otherwise  we  bar  the  economic 
progress  of  the  world  and  encourage  instead  of 
prevent  waste. 


The  unions  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  have  not  made 
as  much  progress  in  action  as  Mr.  Gompers  has 
in  theory,  but  none  the  less,  their  leadership  is 
better  than  that  abroad. 

If  the  workers  and  the  employers  both  strive 
for  production,  there  will  be  profits  to  divide. 
If  then  the  empk>yers  do  not  divide  fairly,  there 
is  room  for  a  fighting  union  to  try  to  force  them 
to  do  so.  But  when  there  are  no  profits,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  British  coal-mines  and  with  the 
American  and  Canadian  railroads,  labor  is 
forced  either  to  change  its  policy  toward^ 
greater  production  or  else  advocate  the  national- 
ization of  the  industry  in  order  that  the  losses 

may  be  paid  out  of  taxation. 

• 

An  Oil  Rush  to  the  Canadian  Arctic 

A  WELL  advertised  rush  has  started  to 
a  new  oil  field  in  the  Mackenzie  River 
country  in  Canada,  close  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  seems  likely  to  have  many  charac- 
teristics and  result  in  many  experiences  similar 
to  those  of  the  gold  rush  to  the  Klondike  in 
1898  and  1899.  But  this  latest  oil  rush  has 
characteristics  unique  in  the  history  of  such 
stampedes.  For  one  thing,  airplanes  are 
playing  a  part  in  it  and  modem  tractors  are 
being  used  to  haul  flat  boats  over  the  portages 
that  are  necessary  in  the  two  thousand  mile 
journey  by  river  from  the  railway  at  Peace 
River  Landing,  Alberta. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  rush  was  the 
"discovery"  of  oil  last  summer  by  the  Imperial 
Oil  Company  of  Canada,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  summers  this  company  has 
had  geologists  and  drillers  searching  for  the 
source  of  the  natural  oil  springs  noted  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  neariy  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  when  he  discovered  the  river  which 
bears  his  name.  Last  August  a  "gusher" 
was  brought  in  by  these  hardy  Argonauts  forty 
miles  south  of  Fort  Norman  on  the  river,  about 
450  miles  from  its  mouth  at  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  only  1 50  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
A  new  oil  field  had  been  discovered  to  help  meet 
the  world's  growing  demand  for  petroleum 
products. 

That  a  Standard  Oil  Company  went  in  search 
of  this  oil  is  a  good  indication  that  some  way 
will  be  found  to  get  it  out,  provided  the  size 
of  the  field  justifies  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  build  a  pipe  line  or  establish  other 
.  means  of  transporting  it.    Herein  is  an  im- 
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portant  diflference  between  a  gold  rush  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  civilization  and  an  oil  rush 
that  goes  farther  than  the  well  established 
lines  of  transportation.  An  unlimited  quantity 
of  oil  at  the  Arctic  Circle  is  of  no  value  to  any 
one,  unless  it  can  be  brought  to  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  owner 
unless  it  can  be  carried  at  a  cost  that  leaves 
him  a  profit  when  sold  in  competition  with  oil 
from  more  accessible  fields.  That  is  why  the 
development  of  many  foreign  oil  fields  waits 
upon  the  advance  in  price  of  petroleum  pro- 
ducts. 

But  these  considerations  do  not  retard  ad- 
venturous souls  from  booking  up  many  months 
ahead  all  the  available  passage  space  on  the 
Peace  River  and  Mackenzie  River  paddle- 
wheel  steamers  for  the  two  or  three  short 
months  of  river  traffic  which  opened  in  May. 
This  rush  for  oil  into  the  frozen  North  is.  likely 
•  to  be  a  centre  of  interest  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  has  more  romance  and  adventure  in  it  than 
any  other  oil  boom  we  have  had  yet.  Use  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  airplanes  to 
transport  men  and  materials  into  this  North 
country  adds  a  distinctly  modem  flavor  to  it 
that  stirs  the  imagination. 

What  3  Per  Cent.  Immigration  Means 

THE  Immigration  Bill  of  this  Congress 
bases  its  restrictions,  upon  the  theory  of 
allowing  from  each  foreign  country  only 
3  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  that  nationality 
already  in  the  country.  The  first  result  of  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill  would  be  the  limitation 
of  the  total  immigration  into  the  country  to  a 
maximum  of  about  i  ,200,000  people,  or  3  per 
cent,  of  the  40,000,000  of  foreign  origin  already 
here.  But  not  every  nation  in  Europe  would 
send  its  3  per  cent,  so  the  total  would  cer- 
tainly be  less  than  i  ,200,000  even  though  more 
than  that  number  as  a  whole  wished  to  come. 

Because  the  3  per  cent,  restriction  works  by 
countries  and  hot  as  a  total  it  controls  the  fu- 
ture by  a  certain  relation  to  the  past.  For 
example,  under  the  3  per  cent,  clause  the 
numbers  which  could  legally  come  from  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  on  a  pre-war  basis, 
next  year  would  be  as  follows : 

United  Kingdom *     .     .  77,206 

Gemiany 75*040 

Russia        51*974 

Austria 50,117 

Italy 40,294 

Sweden I9»956 


Norway 12,116 

Denmark 5»449 

Switzerland 3»74$ 

Netherlands 3,624 

France 3,523 

Greece 3*038 

Rumania 1*978 

Turkey  in  Asia 1,792 

Portugal 1,781 

Belgium 1^2 

Turkey  in  Europe 967 

Spain 663 

Bulgaria 34$ 

Montenegro 161 

Serbia 139 

While  the  system  may  not  be  especially 
sound  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the 
results  according  to  these  figures  would  be 
good,  for  of  the  least  valuable  immigrants  for  us, 
such  as  the  Polish  Jews  and  certain  slavs  from 
the  states  which  used  to  be  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, the  numbers  would  be  fairly  small.  While 
from  those  countries  from  which  our  best  immi- 
gration has  come  the  number  allowed  would  in 
most  cases  cover  all  who  want  to  come. 

Perhaps  a  larger  number  of  Germans  might 
want  to  come  than  we  should  like,  considering 
their  separatist  and  hyphenated  tendencies, 
but  that  danger  will  be  met  by  the  fact  that  the 
German  Government  has  restricted  emigra- 
tion more  effectively  than  we  have  restricted 
immigration.  Also,  for  the  good  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  a  heavy 
Irish  immigration  now,  for  the  people  leaving 
that  unhappy  country  now  leave  it  with  a 
grievance  which  will  probably  be  permanent 
in  their  minds,  regardless  of  what  happens  in 
Ireland.  This  grievance  in  the  Irish  mind 
modifies  and  often  overcomes  the  feeling  of  full 
and  undivided  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

The  general  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  this  bill  are  that : 

1.  The  present  law  restricts  immigration 
sufficiently. 

2.  There  is  no  flood  of  immigration  threaten- 
ing us  to  warrant  so  drastic  a  measure. 

3.  Restriction  in  general  violates  the  con- 
ception of  the  United  States  as  an  asylum  for 
the  downtrodden  and  unhappy  of  the  worid. 

4.  That  further  restriction  will  produce  an 
embarrassment  in  the  raw  labor  market. 

Those  in  favor  of  it  contend  that  the  mission 
of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  an  asylum  in 
either  sense  of  the  word ;  that  all  men  are  not 
bom  free  and  with  equal  rights  to  a  place  in 
the  United  States,  but  that  it  is  the  ri^t  and 
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duty  of  the  United  States  to  welcome  only 
those  whom  it  believes  capable  of  fulfiling 
acceptably  the  duties  of  its  citizenship. 

There  is  a  very  wide-spread  feeling  that  our 
processes  of  assimilation  were  not  adequate  to 
'  the  immigration  that  came  in  and  that  even  if 
we  lag  a  little  in  the  rush  of  developing  the 
country  it  were  better  to  stand  this  rather  than 
continue  to  fail  in  the  assimilation  process. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  3  per  cent,  law  would 
remain  unchanged  indefinitely,  but  for  the 
time  being  it  seems  a  sensible  and  effective 
plan  to  meet  a  present  and  pressing  situation. 

Our  Needs  with  Respect  to  an  Army 

THE  war  demonstrated  certain  things 
about  our  Army : 
I.  Under  a  skeletonized  peace 
strength  system  we  have  no  units  properly 
equipped  to  fi^t — ^witness  the  period  necessary 
for  training  the  ist  Division  for  active  combat; 

2.  To  raise  a  large  army,  conscription  is  the 
only  fair  and  effective  method; 

3.  A  large  army  can  be  raised  and  trained 
very  quickly  if  the  ofTicers  and  equipment 
are  ready; 

4.  To  equip  a  large  army  quickly  a  plan  for 
the  mobilization  of  industry  to  war  affairs 
must  be  prepared  beforehand. 

Since  the  Civil  War  our  Army  has  engaged  in 
the  Indian  Campaigns,  the  Spanish  War, 
the  Relief  of  Peking,  the  Peace  Expedition  into 
Mexico,  and  the  World  War.  In  all  of  these 
but  the  World  War  well-equipped  expedition- 
ary forces  were  all  that  were  required.  For 
anything  in  the  future  of  similar  character  four 
divisions  of  infantry  (80,000  men)  with  the 
proper  other  arms  would  in  all  probability  be 
sufficient,  but  we  should  have  at  least  four  divi- 
sions at  full  strength  and  in  perfect  condition 
ready  at  all  times.  If  we  should  get  into  an- 
other large  war  we  should  have  to  rely  on 
conscription  as  we  did  in  the  World  War  to 
provide  the  men.  At  present  there  is  no  law 
granting  to  the  President  the  power  to  apply 
conscription  in  case  of  war.  There  certainly 
should  be  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books  so 
that  the  War  Department  might  know  its 
provisions  and  have  plans  ready  for  carrying 
them  out.. 

Before  the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War  the  Council  of  National  Defense  drew  up  a 
plan  for  a  census  of  all  plants  capable  of  war 
work  and  a  system  for  keeping  these  plants 


informed  and  prepared  for  what  they  would 
have  to  do  in  case  of  war.  This  plan  called  for 
very  little  expense.  Had  it  been  in  operation 
it  would  have  saved  millions  of  dollars  and 
months  of  delay.  Some  such  plan  should  be 
inaugurated  now. 

We  can  have  a  small  but  highly  trained  and 
completely  ready  force  for  expeditionary  work, 
and  the  plans  for  the  mobilization  of  men  and 
industry  for  a  national  war  for  very  little  if 
any  more  than  the  cost  of  the  system  of  skele- 
ton units  which  are  not  immediately  ready  for 
any  service  and  no  provision  at  all  for  a  great 
struggle. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  announced  that. 
General  Pershing  is  to  be  the  head  of  an  "ex- 
peditionary" staff  ready  for  instant  action. 
For  possible  small  expeditions  this  would  imply 
at  least  the  four  prepared  full  strength  divisions 
mentioned.  For  the  possibility  of  a  larger  war 
it  would  imply  that  a  plan  for  the  mobilization 
of  men  and  material  will  be  on  the  statute 
*  books,  for  not  even  General  Pershing  can  make 
preparations  to  lead  an  army  unless  he  knows 
what  resources  he  can  count  on  and  that  can 
only  be  fixed  in  advance  by  law. 

The  President  is  committed  to  a  voluntary 
training  policy  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Garrison  suggested  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
War.  How  much  value  this  will  be  to  the 
national  defence  depends  upon  how  many 
young  men  volunteer  for  the  training.  The 
theory  that  the  support  of  the  country  by 
taxes  is  compulsory  but  that  the  defence 
thereof  is  optional,  is  hardly  tenable,  but  never- 
theless if  some  young  men  realize  the  obligation 
to  prepare  for  the  possible  necessity  of  fitting 
for  their  country  it  will  be  that  much  gain. 

The  Farmer's  Choice 

THERE  has  been  a  continuous  agitation 
for  many  years  in  the  United  States  to 
arrest  the  drift  of  population  from  the 
country  to  the  city  and  to  reinstate  the  good 
old  days  when  the  bulk  of  the  population  lived 
on  the  land.  The  slogan  "back  to  the  farm" 
has  been  a  part  of  almost  every  campaign  for 
the  betterment  of  the  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Good  roads  have  been  built,  the  rural  schools 
improved,  the  farmer  has  been  taught  better 
methods,  has  been  urged  to  buy  more 
machinery,  and  has  been  comforted  by  the 
telephone    and    the    automobile,    while    his 
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wife  has  been  given  the  blessings  of  running 
water.  Yet  despite  all  these  the  drift  from 
farm  to  town  still  goes  on. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  the  farmer  boy 
leaves  the  farm  despite  the  improvements 
offered  him  there.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  because  of  them.  In  the  good  old  days 
when  the  farmer  had  no  modem  implements 
to  work  with  he  could  not  raise  any  great 
surplus  beyond  the. wants  of  his  family  and 
himself.  Seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
population  had  to  stay  on  the  farm  to  raise  the 
food  and  clothing  for  themselves  and  the 
other  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent. 

If  anything  like  that  proportion  were  on  the 
farms  now  and  properly  equipped,  they  would 
produce  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the 
market  demands.  At  present  every  time 
one  boy  goes  back  to  the  land  two  others  have 
got  to  go  to  town  to  make  a  market  for  the 
farm  boy's  products. 

In  France,  where  the  production  per  man 
on  the  land  is  low,  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
still  on  the  land.  In  the  United  States,  where 
the  per  capita  production  of  the  farmer  is  high, 
the  bulk  of  the  population  is  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  and  the  more  American  farmers 
produce  per  capita  the  larger  proportion  of  our 
population  will  go  into  the  cities.  In  one  sense 
the  farmer  may  look  upon  every  man  who 
leaves  the  land  as  vanishing  as  a  competitor 
to  appear  in  town  as  a  customer. 

It  is  at  least  a  tenable  theory  that  the  com- 
petition of  industry  for  labor  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  making  the  American  farmer  one  of 
the  best  producers  per  capita  in  the  world. 
He  has  had,  it  is  true,  the  advantages  of  con- 
stantly using  new  and  fertile  land  and  he  has 
often  abused  that  advantage.  But  he  has  also 
had  the  advantage  of  constantly  improved 
methods  of  getting  more  results  per  hour  of 
work,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  these  ad- 
vantages. If  labor  had  been  continuously 
plentiful  and  cheap,  he  would  not  have  been 
forced  to  try  so  hard  to  get  so  much  done  with 
little  labor.  But  as  the  competition  of  in- 
dustry forced  him  to  get  on  with  little  labor 
he  had  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  make 
farm  labor  effective. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  despite  the  drift  away 
from  the  farms  there  has  been  no  decrease 
in  the  farming  population.  There  are  as  many 
farmers  in  the  United  States  as  there  ever  were 
— more  than  ever  before  in  fact.  It  is  only  the 
proportion  of  farmers  to  the  other  parts  of  the 


population  that  has  shrunk,  and  this  phen- 
omenon, whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  improved  labor-saving 
methods  and  appliances  by  which  the  modem 
American  farmer  works  as  well  as  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  high  wages  of  organized  industry. 

The  apprehension  with  which  the  relative 
shrinkage  of  our  farming  population  to  the 
whole  has  been  viewed  by  many  people  is 
based  upon  two  conceptions.  The  first  is 
that  the  small  landowner,  being  an  independent 
producer,  most  nearly  fits  the  picture  of  an 
ideal  citizen  of  this  Republic  and  con- 
sequently any  even  relative  shrinkage  in 
his  numbers  and  influence  is  a  detriment  to 
the  body  politic.  The  second  conception 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  this  country 
should  mn  no  risk  of  having  to  depend  on  any 
outside  sources  for  food.  The  country  in- 
stinctively feels  that  it  should  be  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  all  the  essential  ra^w 
products,  both  agricultural  and  industrial. 

If  we  are  content  to  merely  make  sure  of 
raising  our  own  food,  we  can  accomplish  that, 
although  at  considerable  expense  to  the  general 
population,  by  putting  on  a  sufficient  tariff  to 
practically  stop  food  imports.  That  would  tend 
to  curtail  the  foreign  markets  for  our  produce, 
leave  no  room  for  farmer's  activities  beyond 
supplying  the  domestic  market. 

The  other  altemative  is  to  continue  to  im- 
prove our  methods  of  production  and  to  begin  to 
improve  our  costs  of  handling,  marketing,  and 
shipping  so  that  the  American  farmer  can  not 
only  raise  food  here  below  the  price  at  which 
any  other  people  can  deliver  it  here,  but  also 
that  he  can  raise  it  and  ship  it  on  a  favorable 
competitive  basis  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  only  way  to  increase  the  proportion  of  our 
agricultural  population  is  to  have  an  agricul- 
tural industry  that  is  exporting  more  and  more 
each  year. 

As  a  part  of  such  a  progranune  the  farm 
organizations  are  now  urging  lower  rail  rates 
and  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Hoover 
agrees  that  they  are  necessary,  not  only  to 
admit  of  our  exporting  but  even  to  prevent 
foreign  staples  from  coming  here  in  large 
quantities.  As  soon  as  lower  rates  can  be 
granted  with  safety  to  the  railroads  they  should 
be  granted.  The  true  path  to  greatness  is  not 
to  shrink  behind  protection  into  production  for 
domestic  purposes  only,  but  to  make  the  best 
effort  of  which  we  are  capable  to  increase  our 
agricultural  exports. 
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BUYING  SECURITIES  ON  THE 
INSTALMENT  PLAN 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prifUs 
an  article  on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom 


securities 
houses. 


MORE  and  more  frequently  the 
Investment  Editor  is  being  asked 
if  he  approves  of  the  purcha^  of 
securities  on  the  instalment  plan. 
He  does,  provided  they  are  good 
and  purchased  through  reliable 
If  purchased  through  unreliable 
houses  the  investor  may  lose  money  even 
thou^  the  securities  be  good.  So  the  first 
consideration  is  the  character  of  the  house. 
These  frequent  inquiries  regarding  the  par- 
tial payment  method  of  buying  stocks  and 
bonds  come  largely  from  those  who  made  their 
first  investments  in  Liberty  Bonds  that  way 
during  the  war.  These  people  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  they  saved  and  in- 
vested during  the  war.  They  now  want  to  do 
the  same  thing  again. 

Unfortunately  for  them  a  good  many  of  the 
houses  that  are  now  advertising  to  sell  securi- 
ties on  the  partial  payment  plan  are  not  re- 
liable houses.  This  plan  affords  an  easy  way 
to  operate  a  "bucket-shop" — that  is  to  take 
orders  and  not  execute  them;  or  if  they  are 
executed,  to  immediately  sell  the  securities 
for  a  dummy  account.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  several  houses  are  canying  on  the 
partial  payment  business  in  this  way.  They 
are  betting  against  their  customers  that  they 
will  be  able  to  buy  the  securities  in  the  market 
at  lower  prices  than  their  customers  are  paying 
for  them  before  they  have  to  make  delivery  of 
them  to  their  customers.  Meanwhile  these 
houses  charge  the  customer  interest  on  his  un- 
paid balance  although  they  have  employed 
none  of  their  capital  in  the  operation  at  all. 
That  is  what  makes  this  business  so  profitable 
to  such  houses  and  explains  why  so  many  of 
them  of  doubtful  reputation  have  gone  into  it. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  them  have  considerable 
capital  back  c^  them  and  are  able  to  make 
good  on  their  deliveries  even  though  the 
market  ^oes  against  them.  But  the  danger 
to  the  investor  is  that  such  houses  influence 
him  to  buy  securities  which  they  believe  are 


going  down  or  which  are  of  such  speculative 
character  that  they  fluctuate  widely  in  the 
market. 

There  is  a  partial  payment  house  in  Chicago 
dealing  largely  in  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
securities,  which  loads  the  customer  with  a 
fee  that  adds  4  per  cent,  to  the  market  value 
of  the  securities.  With  this  large  profit, 
this  house  is  able  to  employ  accomplished 
advertising  writers  and  to  do  extensive  ad- 
vertising wherever  its  advertising  account  is 
acceptable.  It  is  reported  to  be  doing  a  large 
business,  which  is  another  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  purchase 
securities  on  the  instalment  plan.  It  re- 
commends stocks  that  are  highly  speculative 
and  not  suitable  for  purchase  as  investments 
under  any  consideration,  certainly  not  on  the 
instalment  plan.  At  the  head  of  the  house  is  a 
man  who  was  previously  engaged  in  the  get- 
rich-quick  promotion  field. 

Reputable  houses  which  have  gone  out  after 
partial  payment  business  in  the  past  and  have 
handled  it  on  a  basis  which  they  considered 
fair  to  the  investor,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  govern- 
ing this  class  of  business,  have  made  little  or  no 
profit  on  it.  The  detail  work  in  connection 
with  the  instalment  accounts  has  absorbed  all 
the  commission.  But  to-day  more  and  more 
investment  houses  are  seeing  the  need  of  this 
kind  of  service  for  our  new  investors,  and  the 
reliable  channels  through  which  good  secur- 
ities can  be  bought  in  this  way  are  steadily 
growing  in  number.  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant developments  in  the  investment  bus- 
iness. There  are  to-day  not  only  reputable 
houses  that  will  sell  securities  on  the  instal- 
ment plan  if  a  customer  asks  them  to  do  so — 
most  of  them  will  do  that — but  there  are 
reliable  houses  handling  practically  every  class 
of  investment  security  that  are  now  making  a 
feature  of  this  method  of  selling  and  are  inviting 
investors  to  buy  that  way. 
The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over- 
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estimated,  it  is  a  way  of  bringing  good 
securities  to  our  new  investors.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  combating  the  get- 
rich-quick  promotion  evil.  The  average  man 
or  woman  starts  buying  the  plausible  pro- 
moter's offerings  because  they  think  they  have 
not  enough  money  to  make  a  real  investment, 
if  good  investments  are  made  as  easy  for  them 
to  buy  as  Liberty  Bonds,  they  will  not  have  as 
much  money  for  the  promoter.  The  head  of  a 
large  investment  house  which  has  sold  bonds  on 
the  instalment  plan  for  some  years  says  that  in 
his  opinion,  if  the  partial  payment  plan  were 
used  by  all  reputable  investment  bankers  and 
banks  with  bond  departments,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  regardless  of  cost,  the  field  left 
for  the  "Blue  Sky"  promoter  would  be  very 
small. 

In  addition  to  the  reliable  houses  that  are 
now  offering  to  sell  bonds,  farm  mortgages,  real 
estate  mortgages,  and  investment  stocks  on  the 
partial  payment  plan,  there  are  also  the  local 
banks  throughout  the  country  through  which 
the  investor  can  buy  good  marketable  securi- 
ties in  the  same  way  he  bought  Liberty  Bonds. 
Most  banks  are  willing  to  buy  good  securities 
for  their  customers  on  small  initial  payments, 
advance  the  balance  themselves  and  take  the 
customer's  note  for  it,  holding  the  security  as 
collateral  until  the  note  is  paid  off. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  an  investor  who 
has  been  attracted  by  the  advertisement  of  a 
partial  payment  house  about  which  he  knows 
nothing  to  consult  with  his  local  banker.  Let 
him  take  the  plan  of  the  partial  payment  house 
to  his  banker  to  be  analyzed.  The  banker 
may  know  the  reputation  of  the  house.  An 
analysis  of  the  plan  may  show  that  the  investor 
is  paying  more  than  he  should  for  his  securities. 
He  may  be  entering  into  a  speculative  operation 
in  the  stock  market  under  the  belief  that  he  is 
investing.  A  country  banker  in  Pennsylvania 
says,  "We  have  been  approached  many  times 
by  men  asking  how  to  buy  stocks  on  margin 
and  in  some  cases  customers  have  come  with 
advertisements  outlining  beautiful  partial  pay- 
ment plans.    Of  every  one  of  these  customers 


we  inquired  why  they  desired  to  buy  on  margin, 
and  in  every  particular  instance  we  have  finally 
purchased  sound  securities  to  the  amount  de- 
sired, and  the  customers  have  placed  them  as 
collateral  for  notes  and  have  gradually  paid  off 
these  notes  from  month  to  month  or  from 
quarter  to  quarter  until  they  were  paid." 

HOW  THE  COUNTRY  BANKER  CAN  HELP 

THE  country  banker  can  become  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  investment  business 
in  this  way.  He  already  has  the  machinery  in 
his  loan  department  to  handle  these  partial  pay- 
ment accounts.  He  can  render  this  service 
for  the  new  investors  of  his  conununity  much 
easier  and  cheaper  than  the  investment  house 
can  handle  it  over  a  widely  distributed  field. 
He  can  interest  people  in  this  method  of  in- 
vesting where  the  large  city  banking  house 
can  not  reach  them.  He  is  on  the  ground 
where  he  can  talk  to  the  people,  and  they 
know  him.  He  is  in  the  best  position  to  fight 
the  "  Blue  Sky"  promoter.  This  Pennsylvania 
banker  tells  of  a  farmer  in  his  community  who 
wanted  to  invest  $2,000.  A  nei^bor  had  been 
talking  to  him  about  a  certain  oil  stock  that 
had  been  painted  in  glowing  colors.  The 
farmer  came  to  see  the  banker.  Before  he 
left  he  had  been  persuaded  to  buy  I500  Third 
Liberty  Loan  bonds,  |$oo  Dominion  of  Canada 
bonds,  5  shares  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
preferrcil  stock,  and  5  shares  of  Northern 
Pacific  stock.  Within  less  than  a  year  this 
small  country  bank  purchased  for  its  customers 
$90,$  $0  worth  of  bonds  and  $176,000  par 
value  of  good  grade  stocks.  This  was  render- 
ing a  valuable  service  to  the  community. 
The  country  banks  can  be  the  advance  agents 
of  the  reliable  investment  banking  houses. 
In  the  years  to  come  we  are  going  to  see  a 
larger  investment  business  done  in  this  coun- 
try than  ever  before,  and  the  country  banks 
should  be  an  important  means  to  gathering  to- 
gether small  savings  for  conservative  invest- 
ment. They  are  the  best  friends  that  a  small 
investor  can  appeal  to  in  connection  with 
partial  payment  purchases. 


A  PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  WITH 
CHARLES  E.  HUGHES 

Showing  the  Character  and  Manners  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
Definite  Conclusions  about  His  Attitude  on  Great  Issues  of  the  Day 

By  WILLIAM  H.  CRAWFORD 


GOOD  morning,  Crawford,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  again,"  said 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  rising 
,  from  his  desk  and  extending  his 
hand  to  me  in  friendly  greeting. 
"Just  wait  a  minute,  1  have  some  very  im- 
portant matters  to  take  up  with  Secretary 
Retcher.  and  then  I'll  be  with  you."  While  he 
was  talking  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  1 
busied  myself  looking  around  the  room  to  see  if 
any  changes  indicating  his  pereonality  had 
been  made  in  the  office  since  Secretary  Colby's 
departure.  Everything  seemed  as  Colby  had 
left  it.  1  could  get  no  clue  here  as  to  the  man. 
Then  I  gazed  into  the  serious,  intelligent  face 
of  the  new  Secretary,  attempting  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  his  mind,  and  the  probable  impres- 
sion that  his  personality  would  make  on  the 
State  Department.  Would  he  bring  its  work 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  Jefferson  and  Hay  and 
Root  and  other  distinguished  men  who  had 
held  this  portfolio?  I  observed  the  intentness 
and  alertness  with  which  he  listened  to  Secre- 
tary Fletcher.  1  caught  the  covert  smile  that 
played  momentarily  on  his  face  as  he  listened 
to  Secretary  Fletcher's  statement.  I  observed 
the  determined  set  of  his  jaw,  the  gestures  that 
he  made  with  his  hands,  and  his  entire  grasp  of 


the  situation,  though  he  had  been  in  office  only 
three  days. 

Several  things  were  indicated  to  me  during 
this  brief  period  of  observation.  Incidentally 
these  observations,  made  while  he  was  talking 
to  Secretary  Fletcher  and  lasting  during  our 
entire  interview,  only  corroborated  previous 
opinions  of  the  man,  based  on  an  acquaintance 
begun  when  he  was  conducting  the  gas  inquiry 
in  New  York  many  years  ago,  and  1  was  a 
reporter,  covering  the  assignment.  First,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  quick  at  making  deci- 
sions. Secretary  Fletcher  took  five  minutes 
to  outline  his  plan  to  Secretary  Hughes.  On 
its  conclusion  Secretary  Hughes  rested  his  head 
upon  his  hand  for  a  moment,  incidentally,  a 
characteristic  movement  of  his;  a  far-away 
look  came  in  his  eyes  as  if  he  was  deeply  think- 
ing, then,  turning  to  Retcher,  he  told  him  with 
conciseness  and  clearness  his  conclusion  upon 
the  subject  that  had  been  presented.  It  took 
him  just  one  minute  and  a  half  to  outline  his 
plan. 

Second,  1  determined  that  Hughes  would 
be  the  Secretary  of  State.  Small  things  fre- 
quently give  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  the  certain  finality  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice  indicated  that  he  had  reached  a  final  de- 
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cision  and  that  the  decision  arrived  at  was  that 
of  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Third,  I  determin^  that  he  is  not  a  cold, 
metal  machine,  scintillating  with  brightness, 
but  devoid  of  humanness  as  he  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be.  After  he  had  finished  with 
Secretary  Fletcher,  with  real  boyishness  in 
his  manner,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  '*  Well, 
Crawford,  old  man,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Mr.  Secretary,  1  came  to  see  you  on  a 
dual  mission:  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
well-deserved  appointment  to  the  premiership 
of  our  Cabinet,  and  to  ask  you  for  the  courtesy 
of  an  interview  for  the  World's  Work.  1 
want  to  mix  it  with  some  biography  and  some 
character  study,  but  I  do  not  need  to  ask  you 
about  these  last  two,  as  1  have  known  you  for 
so  many  years,  and  as  your  record  is  so  well 
known  to  the  American  people;  I  do,  however, 
want  to  ask  you  about  some  of  the  things  that 
will  come  before  you  for  decision,  in  which 
the  American  people  are  very  much  interested." 

"  1  am  very  busy  now,  Crawford,  1  have  just 
been  sworn  in,  and  there  are  a  thousand  thin^ 
waiting  for  me  to  do;  besides,  1  have  not  had 
time  to  formulate  or  determine  my  plans  yet. 
Can't  you  wait  for  a  week  or  two  and  I  may 
have  something  definite  to  tell  you." 

"  1  can,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  be  the  first  magazine  writer  to  inter- 
view you  as  Secretary  of  State.  Later  on,  if 
there  are  other  things  that  you  desire  to  tell 
me,  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  so 
important  that  the  magazine  will  be  pleased,  at 
any  time,  to  have  a  second  story." 

At  this  the  Secretary  smilol,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  indicated  that  he  thou^t 
that  I  must  have  recently  "  kissed  the  blarney 
stone,"  but  he  replied,  "All  right,  go  ahead, 
what  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"Mr.  Secretary,  recognizing  that  the  opin- 
ions you  express  will  be  heralded  over  the  coun- 
try as  our  future  foreign  policy,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  might  prefer  to  have  time  to  care- 
fully weigh  these  questions  and  write  out  your 
answers,  therefore,  1  have  prepared  them  in 
advance  to  submit  to  you,  and  1  can  call  within 
a  day  or  two  at  your  convenience  for  your 
reply,"  said  1,  as  I  handed  him  the  questions. 

He  took  the  list,  glanced  over  it  hurriedly,  and 
smilingly  replied,  "  There  are  two  reasons  why 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  plan ;  in  the  first 
place,  I  am  giving  you  this  time  now  which  I 
cannot  spare,  and  i  do  not  know  when  I  would 
have  time  to  write  out  formal  replies  to  your 


questions.  If  you  want  to  get  an  interview, 
you  had  better  get  it  while  you  have  the  op- 
portunity. Besides,  I  note  that  you  have  asked 
some  very  pertinent  questions  that  I  cannot 
answer  specifically  at  present,  and  I  would  pre- 
fer to  tell  you  in  person  Iky  ifiasons  for  not  doing 
so.  You  can  readily  understand  that  I  cannot 
discuss  questions  involving  international  affairs 
in  advance  of  their  coming  up  for  decision, 
and,  further,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
of  it  would  be  dead  news  before  the  story 
would  be  published  in  the  magazine.  I  would 
prefer  to  outline  to  you  my  general  conception 
of  the  work  and  scope  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  how  I  would  like  to  improve  the 
service." 

"Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  some  points  in 
these  questions  that  you  may  be  able  to  answer. 
Let  me  read  them  to  you  one  at  a  time,  and,  of 
course,  you  can  refuse  to  answer  those  that  you 
do  not  deem  wise  to  discuss." 

He  looked  at  the  list  again,  then  smiled  and 
said,  "  I  will  discuss  informally  these  questions 
with  you,  but  woukl  prefer  not  to  be  quoted. 
Your  questions  are  so  pertinent  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  you  satisfactory  answers. 
Let  me  suggest  that  we  talk  about  some  things 
that  I  can  tell  you." 

And  in  the  conversation  that  ensued  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows: 

DIPLOMATIC  CAREERS 

OUR  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service, 
their  duties,  importance,  and  possible 
methods  of  improvement.  Their  work  is  not 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  American 
people.  The  general  opinion  is  that  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  diplomatic  post  means  an  op- 
portunity to  wear  a  gold-braided  uniform  and 
attend  society  functions.  In  reality,  the 
State  Department  is  charged  with  a  very  im- 
portant task  of  preserving  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  with  furthering  through  our 
Consular  Service  our  foreign  trade.  An 
American  Ambassador  is  the  alter  ego  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  court  to 
which  he  is  assigned.  His  duties  are  multifari- 
ous, engrossing,  and  extremely  important. 
Errors  and  indiscretions  on  his  part  may  in- 
volve us  in  war,  and  good  judgment  and 
diplomatic  adroitness  may  prevent  grave  and 
serious  misunderstanding.  He  explains  Amer- 
ica's position  and  shows  her  in  her  true  light. 
He  feels  the  popular  pulse  of  the  country  to 
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which  he  is  assigned,  and  by  a  judicious  inter- 
pretation of  this  sentiment,  may  prevent  the 
home  government  from  taking  unfortunate 
steps  that  would  result  in  prejudice  against 
America — ^no,  1  cannot  give  you  specific  in- 
stances because  they  are  state  secrets.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  select  able  and 
well-trained  men  for  such  important  work,  men 
particularly  trained  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 
No  business  corporation  makes  a  man  its  sales 
manager  because  he  has  succeeded  as  an  en- 
gineer. He  reaches  this  important  position 
because  he  has  shown  through  many  years  of 
successful  endeavor,  in  the  successive  steps 
that  lead  up  to  it,  his  ability  to  fill  the  position 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  company. 
A  man  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  order 
to  succeed  in  any  line;  this  applies  no  less  to 
diplomacy  than  it  does  to  other  work.  The 
tasks  to  be  accomplished  are  too  important 
to  be  left  to  inexperienced  hands,  or  to  men 
chosen  as  a  reward  for  political  obligations. 
We  need  trained  men  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service  and  also  in  the  State  De- 
partment. An  effort  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  to  secure  this  end,  something  similar  to 
the  Civil  Service,  but  the  plan  needs  to  be 
further  elaborated  and  more  definitely  worked 
out  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  and  to 
secure  the  best  men  to  fill  these  positions 
diplomatic  careers  must  be  made  possible. 
The  Service  should  be  made  so  attractive  and 
with  such  certain  opportunity  to  rise  that 
young  men  fitted  for  the  work  will  choose  this 
as  their  life  profession  just  as  they  do  the  Army 
and  Navy.  It  should  be  made  certain  that 
if  he  attends  to  his  duties  and  shows  the  proper 
intelligence  and  adaptability,  he  will  rise  to 
the  top.  His  past  record  and  reputation  may 
give  him  a  prestige  that  will  be  of  service  to 
his  country,  but  changes  should  not  be  made 
solely  for  political  purposes.  This  also  applies 
to  the  workers  in  the  State  Department  in 
Washington.  I  have  made  practically  no 
changes  in  the  Department,  certainly  none  for 
political  reasons. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    DIPLOMATIC    SALARIES 

BY  a  process  of  eliminating  the  unfit  and 
advancing  the  more  capable  as  rapidly 
as  their  training  and  ability  will  justify,  and 
by  paying  salaries  commensurate  with  the 
necessary  expense,  it  should  be  possible  to 
secure  within  a  few  years  a  greatly  improved 
diplomatic  and  consular  service. 


One  of  the  things  that  militate  against  their 
improvement  is  the  salary  and  allowances 
made  to  our  foreign  representatives.  The 
expenses  attached  to  these  positions  so  far 
exceed  the  necessary  expenditures  that  it  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  accept  a 
diplomatic  post  who  does  not  possess  inde- 
pendent means.  In  the  early  years  of  our 
Government  when  we  were  the  first  repulJlic 
among  a  world  of  monarchies,  when  we  rep- 
resented republican  simplicity  in  contrast 
to  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  Old  World 
Courts,  it  was  entirely  feasible  for  our  chiefs  of 
missions  to  dwell  in  humble  lodgings  and  to- 
forego  the  usual  expenditures  attached  to 
ambassadorial  positions.  But  times  have 
changed.  We  are  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  the  richest  nation  of  the 
world.  As  such  the  world  expects  our  repre- 
sentatives to  live  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
and  power  of  his  country.  Therefore,  it  has 
become  necessary  for  our  missions  to  dig  deep 
into  their  pockets  to  meet  the  deficiency. 
It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  let  some  one  else  pay  its  bills. 
Some  of  our  ministers  are  forced  to  pay  more 
rent  for  their  embassies  than  they  receive  as 
salary  from  the  United  States  Government. 
Consequently,  many  men  of  brains  and  in- 
telligence, men  well  versed  in  international 
law,  and  thoroughly  capable  of  representing 
us  with  dignity  and  advantage  to  us,  are  pre- 
vented from  accepting  service  with  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  their  financial  inability  to 
stand  the  expense.  Other  Governments  fur- 
nish their  diplomatic  representatives  with 
embassies.  We  do  it  differently.  If  we  have 
an  embassy  in  the  capital  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed, we  give  it  to  the  head  of  the  mission 
rent  free.  If  not,  he  must  furnish  his  own 
house.  Consequently,  most  of  the  important 
diplomatic  posts  are  only  open  to  men  of 
independent  means.  If  we  want  to  assure  a 
first-class  diplomatic  service,  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  young  men  of  brains  will  join  the 
corps,  they  must  be  certain  that  by  diligence 
and  application  they  can  rise  to  the -top  in 
their  chosen  career  and  that  they  will  not  be 
deprived  of  accepting  the  highest  honors  that 
can  come  to  them  because  of  their  lack  of  means 
properly  to  represent  the  Government.  In- 
cidentally, the  State  Department  intends  to 
lay  stress  on  the  advancement  of  capable  men 
in  the  service  to  high  diplomatic  posts. 

We  will   strive  to  increase  the  usefulness 
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of  the  State  Department  to  the  American 
citizen  who  travels  abroad,  or  has  trade  rela- 
tions in  foreign  fields.  Both  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service  are  at  his  command;  the 
consular  service  to  secure  the  necessary  in- 
formation for  him  concerning  trade.  It  should 
and  will  be  able  to  tell  him  the  trade  require- 
ments, the  trade  customs,  the  credit  system, 
the  method  of  doing  business,  and  the  shipping 
directions  in  his  particular  field.  We  want 
to  so  systematize  the  service  that  its  informa- 
tion is  complete  and  readily  accessible.  It 
should,  and  shall  be  an  element  in  increasing 
American  foreign  trade.  The  diplomatic  ser- 
vice will  protect  him  in  his  rights  and  assure 
him  of  an  opportunity  for  an  equal  chance 
with  citizens  of  other  nationalities,  to  conduct 
his  business  without  unjust  discrimination. 

In  order  to  fulfil  these  duties  best  it  is 
necessary  to  have  complete  cooperation  and 
coordination  between  these  two  branches  of 
-the  State  Department  and  also  with  the  De- 
partment of  Conmierce.  They  must  all  pull 
together  for  the  good  of  America  and  for  the 
advancement  of  American  trade  and  for  the 
protection  of  American  citizens.  1  assure  you 
that  this  necessary  cooperation  does  and  will 
continue  to  exists  And  1  desire  that  both 
the  consular  and  diplomatic  services  be  in  closer 
touch  with  the  Department  in  Washington, 
in  receiving  instructions  as  to  policies  and  in- 
forming Washington  of  conditions  at  their  posts. 

MR.  hughes'  attitude  ON  VITAL  ISSUES 

As  A  result  of  my  interviews  with  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  1  draw  the  following  conclusions  as 
to  the  probable  attitude  to  be  taken  by  the 
State  Department  upon  the  leading  questions 
which  will  come  before  it : 

The  League  of  Nations 

The  State  Department  is  deeply  concerned 
in  arriving  at  the  wisest  course  that  will  bring 
about  a  friendly  and  amicable  world  relation- 
ship, and  will  cooperate  in  any  movement  that 
will  assure  this  result,  without  sacrificing 
American  sovereignty.  It  hopes  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  with  the  other  nations  that 
will  assure  this  end;  whether  it  will  be  through  a 
league  of  nations  with  such  reservations  as  are 
necessary  to  protect  America,  through  an 
association  of  nations,  or  through  a  world  court 
is  not  yet  determined.  As  the  President  made 
plain,  the  Senatorial  resolution  is  merely  the 


formal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
at  war  with  Germany;  it  is  not  a  separate 
peace  in  the  sense  of  dealing  with  Germany 
without  the  Allies.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ad- 
ministration plan  is  to  accept  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  thereby  standing  with  the  Allies,  but 
omitting  to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant  and 
certain  other  details  inimicable  to  our  in- 
terests. It  is  probable  that  during  the  visits 
of  the  foreign  statesmen  and  diplomats  who 
have  been  and  are  coming  to  America,  a 
definite  plan  mutually  satisfactory  will  be 
arranged  between  them  and  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  This  adopted  plan  will 
be  given  the  support  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  its  passage  by  Congress  assured  by  the 
combination  of  the  political  strength  of  the 
Executive,  of  Congress,  and  the  political  bosses 
of  the  G.  O.  P. 

Incidentally,  the  European  Governments 
are  prepared  to  make  almost  any  concessions 
demanded  by  the  United  States  in  order  to  get 
her  into  the  fold.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a 
plan  that  will  have  the  support  of  the  different 
wings  of  the  Republican  Party  on  the  League 
question.  It  is  hard  to  mix  oil  and  water,  and 
equally  hard  to  devise  a  scheme  acceptable  to 
Hughes,  Taft,  and  Lodge,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  Borah  and  Johnson.  I  predict,  however, 
that  a  conclusion  will  be  reached  very  soon; 
probably  before  this  story  is  published,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  include  some 
form  of  a  league  of  nations  that  will  result  in 
the  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  worid 
powers  to  secure  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  It  will  be  an  honest 
effort  to  secure  a  lasting  worid  peace.  1 
strongly  suspect  that  it  will  be  the  League  of 
Nations  much  modified,  amended,  and  emas- 
culated. 

The  Irish  Question 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  in  any  way  interfere  in  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  British  Government  and 
Ireland.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be  settled 
between  themselves.  Great  Britain  is  a  friend- 
ly power  and  we  have  no  right  to  meddle  in 
her  internal  affairs. 

German  Indemnity 

The  United  States  demands  no  indemnity; 
but  she  has  already  stated  very  positively  that 
she  will  back  up  the  Allies  in  their  demands. 
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She,  however,  will  make  no  suggestions  to  the 
Allies,  as  to  the  amount  of  indemnity  they  shall 
demand  of  Germany.  Do  not  construe  this  to 
mean  that  the  United  States  intends  to  with- 
draw from  a  participation  in  the  settlement  of 
world  affairs,  because  she  is  not  at  present  a 
member  of  the  League.  In  fact,  the  State 
D^>artment  will  insist  that  she  is  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  their  settlement.  Under  Hughes  there 
will  be  a  growing  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  determining  all  international  questions. 

Souiet  Russia 

Any  hope  that  the  radicals  may  have  of 
recognition  by  the  State  Department  of  Soviet 
Russia  may  as  well  be  abandoned.  Mr. 
Hughes  IS  unalterably  opposed  to  any  govern- 
ment that  is  not  based  on  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  that  does  not  assure  stability,  economic 
tranquillity,  and  the  recognition  of  property 
rights.  If  a  government  should  be  formed  in 
Russia  that  filled  these  requirements,  that 
had  a  sound  ecomnnic  basis,  recognized  the 
rights  of  the  Russian  peoples,  and  offered 
protection  to  the  interests  of  foreigners,  Mr. 
Hughes  would  gladly  welcome  Russia's  return 
to  the  society  of  nations. 

Disarmament 

Disarmament  would  save  the  Government 
an  inunense  amount  of  money.  It  would  re- 
duce taxation  that  has  become  a  burden  to 
most  of  the  world,  and  would  restore  to  eco- 
n(»nic  uses  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  material, 
which  would  tend  to  lessen  the  present  eco- 
nomic crisis,  but  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
much-desired  result  we  must  not  fail  to  fully 
protect  ourselves.  We  have  not  reached  the 
millennial  age,  where  the  lion  and  the  lamb  will 
lie  down  together.  A  universal  peace  and 
brotherhood  has  not  been  established  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  peace  and  pro- 
tection that  the  United  States  shall  continue 
to  build  battleships,  and  to  keep  our  Navy 
equal  to  that  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth. 
If  they  all  disarm — and  the  United  States  would 
be  willing  to  meet  them  more  than  half  way — 
well  and  good;  but  it  is  neither  the  part  of 
wisdom  nor  prudence  for  the  United  States 
akme  to  begin  disarmament. 

Mexico 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  Mexico 
will  be  recognized  as  soon  as  the  Obregon 


Government  has  given  concrete  evidence  that 
they  have  a  stable  government  which  will 
recognize  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and 
has  uprooted  the  seeds  of  Bolshevism  that 
have  been  prevalent  in  Mexico  for  some  time. 

Transfer  Between  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 

It  is  highly  probable  that  positions  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  will  be  made 
interchangeable.  Young  men  in  one  branch 
of  the  State  Department  who  have  shown 
particular  adaptability  for  the  other  branch 
will  be  transferred  to  it.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  draw  the  work  of  these  two  depart- 
ments more  closely  together,  to  synchronize 
and  harmonize  their  endeavors,  to  make  the 
consuls  more  or  less  diplomats,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  missions  valuable  adjuncts  to  our 
foreign  trade. 

Restrictions  on  Foreign  Travel 

The  State  Department  has  been  much 
maligned  and  misunderstood  concerning  the 
issuance  of  passports.  During  the  war  it  was 
necessary  to  have  them  strictly  regulated  to 
avoid  allowing  alien  enemies  to  return  to  their 
native  land.  Since  the  removal  of  the  war- 
time restrictions  of  travel,  the  difficulty  of 
securing  passports  has  been  largely  eliminated. 
Some  of  the  foreign  governments,  however, 
demand  passports  before  allowing  any  one  to 
enter  their  territory,  consequently,  the  in- 
convenience to  the  traveler  is  not  rightly  at- 
tributed to  the  State  Department,  but,  it  has 
determined  to  make  the  burdens  as  light  as 
possible.  The  rapidity  and  ease  of  securing 
.passports  under  the  new  system  will  remove 
much  of  the  criticism  that  has  heretofore  at- 
tached to  this  department,  one  of  the  most 
common  points  of  contact  between  it  and  the 
average  citizen. 

South  America 

The  State  Department  is  particularly  anx- 
ious to  have  a  better  imderstanding  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  South 
American  Republics;  to  draw  more  closely  the 
ties  that  bind  North  and  South  America,  and  to 
increase  our  trade  relations  with  our  southern 
neighbors.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end, 
it  desires  to  remove  all  cause  for  suspicion 
regarding  the  intentions  of  the  United  States 
concerning  them,  and  to  assure  them,  by  our 
attitude,  of  our  desire  for  their  friendship.  One 
of  the  things  already  done  has  been  the 
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passage  of  the  Colombian  Treaty,  which  calls 
for  the  payment  to  Colombia  of  her  demands 
for  the  loss  of  Panama. 

Unity  of  EngtisbSpeaking  Races 

The  State  Department  is  in  accord  with  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  President  Harding  in 
his  letter  to  John  A.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution , 
in  which  he  said  in  part :  "  Destiny  has  made  it 
a  historical  fact  that  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples have  been  the  instrument  through  which 
civilization  has  been  (lung  to  the  far  comers 
of  the  globe.  1  am  impressed  not  so  much  by 
the  ^ory  that  English-speaking  peoples  may 
take  to  themselves  as  by  the  profound  duties 
that  God  has  thrust  upon  them — duties  of 
being  restrained,  tolerant,  and  just.  These 
duties  will  find  their  greatest  recognition  in  a 
united,  unshakable  friendship  and  understand- 
.  ing  and  oneness  of  purpose,  not  for  the  exclusion 
from  brotherhood  of  others,  but  for  a  better 
brotherhood  flowing  toward  others." 

THE   CHARACTER  OF  MR.   HUGHES 

1  BELIEVE  that  the  wishes  and  aspirations 
of  Secretary  Hughes  concerning  the  State 
Department  will  be  realized.  Mr.  Hughes  is 
a  driving  force,  a  veritable  dynamo  of  action. 
He  wilt  get  results.  He  is  a  strong  man.  He 
will  impress  his  energy  and  aims  for  the  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  on  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  the  field,  and  on  the  consular  service,  so  that 
you  may  certainly  expect  a  great  increase  in  the 
efficiency,  availability,  and  importance  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  State  Department. 


He  is  a  clear  thinker  and  a  cogent  reast^er. 
His  plans  will  be  practical,  easily  applied,  and 
will  improve  the  work  of  the  State  liepartment 
and  make  it  of  more  service  to  the  country. 
His  intention  of  giving  the  service  men  a 
chance  for  rapid  advancement  and  an  assur- 
ance of  an  opportunity  for  a  career  will  put 
new  life  into  the  men  in  the  foreign  field  and 
will  result  in  our  being  more  ably  represented 
abroad. 

American  trade  will  be  botefited  by  a  re- 
energized consular  service. 

America's  position  abroad  will  be  strength- 
ened by  its  determination  to  protect  America 
and  America's  trade.  Unfortunately  the  time 
was  when  American  citizenship  was  not  a  val- 
uable asset  in  some  countries.  Mr.  Hughes 
will  inaugurate  a  strong  foreign  policy  that 
will  assure  respect  for  America.  During  his 
administration  no  American  need  be  ashamed 
of  his  nationality.  The  American  Flag  wiD 
be  his  shield  and  buckler  wherever  he  may 
wander  over  the  globe. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his 
selection  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  Fletcher 
as  his  assistant.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  heart  and  soul 
with  his  Chief  in  furthering  improvement  and 
reform  in  the  State  Department.  He  is  a  bril- 
liant diplomat  who,  through  long  years  of  ser- 
vice, is  thoroughly  conversant  with  diplomatic 
customs,  and  he  has  a  level  head  on  his  shoul- 
ders. These  two  men  working  together  will 
make  a  great  team.  America  will  be  proud 
of  its  Department  of  State  and  of  the  greatly 
increased  service  that  it  will  raider  to  the 
American  pet^le. 
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FROM  1827  when  the  first  charter 
was  issued  until  December  28,  191 7, 
American  railroads  were  run  under 
private  management.  From  Decem- 
ber 28,  191 7,  for  twenty-six  months 
they  were  operated  by  the  Government. 
Since  the  ist  of  March,  1920,  they  have  again 
been  under  private  management. 

I  shall  not  refer  to  the  first  ninety  years, 
ending  with  the  period  of  Federal  control 
except  to  point  out  that  until  the  very  end  of 
that  period  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  unified 
American  railroad  system.  By  191 7  there 
were  1,800  independent  railroad  companies. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  when  the  war 
came  the  railroads  on  their  own  initiative 
inaugurated  a  unified  control. 

1  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
formation  and  accomplishment  of  the  "Rail- 
road War  Board,"  as  it  was  called,  because  in 
my  opinion  the  work  of  that  Board  has  never 
been  fully  understood  or  properly  appreciated. 
On  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  1917,  only 
five  days  after  our  country  entered  the  war, 
executive  representatives  of  all  the  more  impor- 
tant railroads  in  the  United  States  met  in 
conference  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  after 
giving  consideration  to  the  situation  as  it  was 
put  before  them,  promptly  and  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resdhed,  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  their  chief  executive  officers  here 
and  now  assembled,  and  stirred  by  a  high  sense 
of  their  opportunity  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  their  country  in  the  present  national  crisis,  do 
hereby  pledge  themselves,  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  Governments  of 
the  several  states,  and  one  with  another,  that  during 
the  present  war  they  will  coordinate  their  operations 
in  a  continental  railway  system,  merging,  during 
such  period,  all  their  merely  individual  comffctitive 
activities  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  maximum  of 
national  transportation  eflTiciency.  To  this  end 
they  hereby  agree  to  create  an  organization  which 
shall  have  general  authority  to  formulate  in  detail 
and  from  time  to  time  a  policy  of  operation  of 


all  or  any  of  the  railways,  which  policy,  when  and 
as  announced  by  such  temporary  organization, 
shall  be  accepted  and  earnestly  made  effective 
by  the  several  managements  of  the  individual 
railroad  companies  here  represented. 

In  harmony  with  the  above  resolution  an 
executive  conmiittee  of  five  railroad  presi- 
dents was  immediately  appointed,  and  this 
committee  came  to  be  known  afterward  as 
the  Railroad  War  Board.  Offices  were 
opened  in  Washington  and  the  committee 
remained,  practically  in  daily  session  until  the 
roads  were  taken  over  by  the  Government 
under  authority  of  the  President.  The  Rail- 
road War  Board  created  and  built  up  a  car 
service  commission  to  act  as  their  agency, 
which  commission  or  agency  was  afterward 
taken  over  by  the  Director-General  and  used 
by  him  during  the  period  of  Federal  control, 
and  it  is  still  in  existence  and  still  functioning 
as  it  did  under  the  War  Board  in  1917. 

Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  who  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  War  Board, 
prepared  a  very  illiuninating  report  of  its 
activities  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
American  railroads  as  a  whole  during  191 7 
carried  121,000,000,000  more  ton  miles 
than  they  carried  during  191 5,  two  years 
previous.  A  statement  dealing  with  billions 
of  anything  is  not  likely  to  create  a  very 
definite  impression  in  one's  mind,  but  Mr. 
Kruttschnitt  also  pointed  out  that  the  increased 
ton  mileage  handled  by  the  American  railroads 
in  191 7  over  and  above  the  amount  which 
they  handled  in  1915  was  of  itself  greater  than 
all  of  the  ton  mileage  handled  by  all  of  the 
railroads  in  England,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  France  during  the  last  year  officially 
reported  at  that  time.  Stated  in  that  manner 
the  increased  burden  carried  by  the  railroads 
in  1917  has  to  me  a  most  distinct  significance. 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt  further  stated  that  during 
the  period  of  the  War  Board's  activities  orders 
were  given  by  them  for  the  movement  of  more 
than  200,000  empty  cars,  regardless  of  owner- 
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ship,  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
where  they  could  be  used  best  to  promote  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
had  ever  been  done  before  or  even  contem- 
plated in  this  country. 

Again,  during  the  summer  of  191 7,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  build  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  several  large  cantonments  required  for 
housing  the  new  army  then  in  process  of 
development,  it  was  necessary  for  the  railroads 
to  furnish  empty  cars  at  the  hundreds  of 
places  where  needed  on  main  lines,  branch  lines, 
and  side  lines,  for  all  the  different  kinds  of 
materials  necessary  for  construction  purposes, 
and  during  the  period  of  about  eight  weeks, 
while  construction  was  most  active,  the  rail- 
roads moved  more  than  140,000  carloads  of 
material  required  for  cantonment  and  for  ship- 
yard purposes,  and  this  large  tonnage  was 
moved -so  promptly  and  so  satisfactorily  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  himself  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  construction  programme 
of  the  Government,  unprecedented  as  it  was, 
was  not  delayed  in  the  slightest  waiting  for 
transportation.  The  doing  of  this  thing  itself, 
if  nothing  else  had  been  done  (and  much  else 
was  done),  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  exis- 
tence of  the  War  Board,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  when  this  great  movement 
was  being  made  the  railroads  were  at  the 
same  time  carrying  a  larger  volimie  of  other 
business  than  ever  carried  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  railroads 
broke  down  as  transportation  agencies  in 
1 91 7.  I  think  you  will  agree,  however,  that 
if  the  figures  1  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt's  report  have  any  significance  at  all, 
they  show  clearly  that  the  railroads  did  not 
break  down,  but  on  the  contrary  they  made  an 
unprecedented  and  remarkable  performance. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  fall  of  191 7  there  began 
to  be  an  excessive  accumulation  of  cars  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  the  transportation 
movement  began  to  slow  down,  but  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  for  ascribing  the  situation  to  a 
breakdown  of  the  railroads.  On  the  contrary 
it  might  better  and  more  truthfully  be  said 
that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads 
were  able  to  carry  and  did  carry  more  tonnage 
than  could  be  absorbed  by  ships  for  export 
and  by  mills  for  manufacture.  The  trouble 
was  due  to  an  excess  rather  than  to  a  shortage 
of  transportation.  Commerce  which  at  one 
time  moved  to  the  west  from  large  productive 


centres,  we  will  say,  all  at  once  turned  toward 
the  east  and  there  were  no  established  agencies 
for  properly  controlling  and  coordinating 
activities  and  movements  of  that  kind.  It 
was  because  we  had  no  machinery  immediately 
available  to  control  our  industrial  develop- 
ment and  activities  in  an  economical  and 
efficient  manner,  together  with  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  railroads  by  laws,  that  the 
congestions  referred  to  came  about,  and  de- 
cidedly not  because  the  railroads  as  transporta- 
tion agencies  had  broken  down.  So  much 
for  the  first  epoch. 

EPOCH  11:  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 

THE  second  epoch  began  with  the  taking 
over  of  the  roads  by  the  President.  The 
Director-General,  acting  for  the  President, 
had  full  authority  to  consolidate,  coordinate, 
and  operate  the  railroads  regardless  of  all 
laws,  and  he  also  assumed  and  exercised  auto- 
cratic control  over  the  movement  of  all  traffic, 
and  properly  so  under  the  circumstances. 

The  ton  mileage  carried  by  all  the  railroads 
under  the  Director-General  in  1918,  he  having 
full  authority  and  no  restrictions,  was  barely 
2  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  under  the  unified 
direction  of  the  War  Board,  with  no  control 
over  priorities  or  tonnage  movement  and  with 
all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  a  long  series 
of  restrictive  laws.  If  the  railroads  had  indeed 
broken  down  in  191 7,  then  I  submit  that  a 
breakdown  plus  2  per  cent,  would  not  of  itself 
be  a  very  big  accomplishment  in  1918.  At 
the  same  time  we  do  know  that  during  the 
year  1918  the  railroads  rendered  a  splendid 
transportation  service  and  thereby  contributed 
much  toward  winning  the  war,  but  even  so 
we  must  remember  that  the  service  rendered 
only  reflected  an  increase  of  2  per  cent,  above 
what  had  been  accomplished  the  previous  year. 

During  the  period  of  Federal  control  the 
statement  was  frequently  heard  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  unified  control  and  operation 
were  so  great  that  they  should  be  retained  in 
the  interests  of  the  people.  It  was  also  said 
that  they  could  only  be  realized  in  connection 
with  the  policy  of  Government  ownership,  or  at 
least  with  Federal  control  and  operation.  The 
fallacy  of  that  statement,  I  think,  has  now 
been  established;  that  is  to  say,  the  fallacy 
of  that  part  of  the  statement  which  claims 
that  the  benefits  of  unified  operation  can  only 
be  realized  in  connection  with  governmental 
control.     In  justice  to  the  railroads  it  should 
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be  remembered  that  the  railroad  presidents 
themselves  were  the  first  to  visualize  the  su- 
preme importance  of  unified  control  of  the 
railroads  in  times  of  emergency,  and  not  only 
did  they  visualize  its  value,  but  also  they  gave 
definite  expression  to  their  vision  through 
the  operations  of  the  War  Board. 

1  shall  not  discuss  further  the  second  epoch, 
not,  however,  because  it  does  not  afford  a 
basis  for  further  discussion,  but  simply  because 
it  represents  a  wholly  illogical  development, 
from  my  point  of  view^— brought  about  by 
war  conditions  and  not  by  normal  economic 
influences  or  requirements. 

EPOCH   III:  THE   PRESENT 

WE  NOW  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
third  or  present  epoch,  which  1  hope 
and  believe  will  be  an 
enduring  and  successful 
one  based  on  the  policy 
of  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  the 
railroads  with  govern- 
mental control. 

A  careful  reading  of 
the  debates  which  took 
place  in  Congress  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of 
the  new  Transportation 
Act  clearly  establishes 
the  fact  that  it  was  the 
belief  of  Congress  at 
that  time  that  private 
ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads 
ought  to  be  continued 
in  this  country,  and  it 
was  just  as  clearly  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  make  private  ownership  possible  by  suitable 
legislation,  and  the  new  Transportation  Act  of 
1920  was  framed  with  that  end  in  view. 
While  there  is  much  that  is  new  in  the  act  of 
1920,  1  will  refer  only  to  some  of  its  outstand- 
ing features,  which  1  consider  of  fundamental 
importance. 

Of  first  importance,  as  1  view  the  matter,  is 
the  question  of  unified  control,  to  which  1 
have  already  made  reference,  because  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  unified  control 
of  the  railroads  are  so  important  that,  unless 
they  can  be  realized  under  private  ownership 
in  times  of  emergency,  that  fact  of  itself  might 
compel  the  acceptance  of  some  other  policy. 
It   should    be   clearly  understood,   however. 


I9»  5* 373.9»  3.006, 569 

I9i6* 339»870,3a3.675 

1916 362,444,397,139 

>9«7 394,465,400,493 

i9>o 405,379,284,206 

I9»9 364,236,957,761 

1920 409,970,656,000 

^Figures  compOed  for  year  ending  June  30th 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  FREIGHT  CARRIED  BY  THE 

RAILROADS 

These  figures  show  the  number  of  tons  of  paid  freight 
carried  one  mile  in  the  years  shown.  On  January  i, 
1918,  the  Government  began  its  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads. This  lasted  for  twenty-six  months,  and  was 
followed  by  a  six  months'  period  during  which  the 
roads  were  operated  privately  but  had  their  earnings 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  Since  September  1, 
1920,  private  ownership  without  Government  guarantee 

has  been  in  effect 


that  unified  operation  can  only  be  had  at  any 
time  at  the  expense  of  competition  of  service, 
and  such  a  price  is  too  much  to  pay  even  for 
unified  control  except  in  times  of  emergency. 
Congress  evidently  believed,  having  knowledge 
of  what  the  railroads  had  accomplished  under 
the  War  Board,  that  with  suitable  legislation 
the  benefits  of  unified  control  and  direction 
could  be  fully  realized  under  private  ownership 
when  necessary,  and  they  wrote  an  important 
portion  of  the  law  to  cover  that  point. 

In  short,  they  gave  to  their  agent,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  full  power  in 
times  of  emergency  to  control  and  direct  the 
movements  of  all  the  cars  and  all  the  engines  of 
all  the  railroads  regardless  of  ownership.  Con- 
gress also  said  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  great 
power,  the  Commission  could  make  use  of 

such  agencies  as  it  might 
select. 

In  harmony  with  and 
shortly  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  law,  the  rail- 
roads appointed  an 
Advisory  Committee, 
consisting  of  eleven  ex- 
ecutives geographically 
selected,  to  take  over 
the  direction  of  the  Car 
Service  Commission  in 
Washington,  which  had 
been  created  by  the  War 
Board  and  continued  by 
the  Director-General. 

The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  instructed 
to  cooperate  with  the 


REVENUE  TON  MILES 


Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
and  accomplishing  the  real  intent  of  the  law. 
When  the  railroads  were  turned  back  to  their 
owners  on  the  first  of  last  March,  they  were 
inadequately  equipped,  and  much  of  their 
equipment  was  in  an  impaired  condition.  The 
freight  cars  of  the  carriers  had  been  pooled 
during  the  period  of  Federal  control,  and  they 
were  badly  distributed  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
The  labor  situation  upon  the  railroads  as  a 
whole,  was  perhaps  never  more  disturbed 
than  it  was  during  the  first  three  or  four 
months  following  the  termination  of  Federal 
control.  There  was  a  general  shortage  of  fuel 
over  the  country.  The  soft  coal  miners' 
strike  in  the  fall  of  1919  had  largely  depleted 
the  accumulated  stocks  of  soft  coaJ  on  hand 
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at  that  time,  and  there  was  an  insistent  de- 
mand that  more  coal  should  and  must  be 
moved  to  the  Northwest  and  to  New  England 
in  order,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  prevent  a  fuel 
famine.  There  was  also  an  unprecedented 
demand  to  move  lumber,  road  building  material, 
grain,  etc.  1  doubt  if  there  was  ever  at  any 
time  a  more  urgent  demand  upon  the  railroads 
for  transportation  than  during  the  summer 
months  of  1920. 

1920 — THE   GREATEST  TONNAGE   YEAR 

HOWEVER,  the  railroad  managers,  once 
more  in  control  of  their  properties,  re- 
sponded earnestly  and  effectively  to  the  situa- 
tion. The  Advisory  Committee  worked  in 
full  and  complete  understanding  with  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission,  and  that 
body  issued  such  orders  as  in  its  opinion  were 
necessary  to  support  the  carriers  in  their 
endeavor  to  deal  with  the  situation,  and 
what  was  accomplished  is  best  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1920  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  carried 
409,000,000,000  ton  miles,  which  was,  in- 
deed, 4,000,000,000  ton  miles  more  than  ever 
carried  in  any  year  before,  either  under  pri- 
vate operation  or  any  other  kind  of  operation 
or  control. 

I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  railroads 
have  again  demonstrated,  if  further  demon- 
stration be  necessary,  that  the  advantages 
of  unified  control  and  operation  can  be  fully 
realized  with  private  ownership  and  operation 
under  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  new  Trans- 
portation Act. 

So  much  for  the  first  outstanding  feature 
of  the  act. 

RATES   UNDER  THE   ESCH-CUMMINS   LAW 

AND  now  for  the  second:  If  we  are  to  have 
L  private  ownership  and  operation  as  an 
economic  policy,  we  can  afford  to  have  it  on 
only  one  basis,  and  that  is  on  the  basis  of  its 
complete  success,  and  we  have  a  very  definite 
measure  for  testing  its  success.  However 
extensive  and  complete  the  railroads  may  be 
at  the  present  time,  they  must  continue  to 
grow,  if  they  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
panding commerce  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  with  present  prices  and  condi- 
tions, not  less  than  $1,000,000,000  of  new 
capital  must  be  raised  each  year  for  an  inde- 
finite period  to  provide  the  new  facilities 
necessary.    Inasmuch  as  the  rates  which  the 


public  is  required  to  pay  must  be  sufficient 
to  provide,  among  other  things,  a  fair  return 
on  the  money  invested  in  plant,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  that  the  railroads 
should  obtain  the  necessary  new  money  or 
capital  on  the  best  terms  possible.  Congress 
had  this  in  mind  when  framing  the  act,  and 
provided  a  definite  rule  for  rate  making,  de- 
signed to  sustain  and  stabilize  the  credit  of  the 
railroads. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  Congress,  in 
fbcing  the  rule,  was  not  sufficiently  liberal, 
and  I  know  there  is  an  honest  doubt,  perhaps 
1  should  say  an  honest  belief,  in  the  minds 
of  many  that  rates  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  contained  in  the  law  will  not  sustain 
and  stabilize  the  credit  of  the  railroads.  1 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  and 
only  an  actual  test  will  determine  it.  In 
any  event,  I  am  confident  that  if  the  rail- 
way managers  see  to  it  that  the  public  is 
given  satisfactory  service,  the  public  in 
turn  will  be  willing  to  have  the  railroads  re- 
ceive such  rates  as  will  properly  sustain  and 
stabilize  their  credit,  and  if  the  present  rule 
for  rate  making  does  not  authorize  such 
rates,  the  public  will  consent  to  have  the  rule 
amended. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  act, 
rates  were  fixed  on  a  basis  which,  under  normal 
conditions  of  traffic,  it  was  believed  would 
produce  reasonable  net  revenues  and  afford 
a  basis  for  financing  necessary  additions  and 
betterments.  It  is  true  that  from  rates  so 
fixed,  the  net  earnings  of  the  carriers  at  the 
present  time  are  disappointing,  but  that  is  not 
due  to  any  fault  or  failure  of  the  act,  but  is 
due  largely  if  not  entirely  to  the  recent  decline 
in  volume  of  business  and  the  excessive  cost 
of  operation  brought  about  by  the  war.  The 
largest  single  item  of  cost  in  connection  with 
railroad  operation  is  wages  paid  to  employees. 
The  labor  cost  of  operating  the  railroads  was 
very  greatly  increased  during  the  war,  as  was 
also  the  cost  which  the  carriers  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  material  which  they  used,  but  a 
general  readjustment  of  labor  and  material 
costs  is  already  under  way  and  the  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  net  earnings  on  the 
part  of  the  carriers  will  be  corrected,  in  my 
opinion,  by  means  of  lower  operating  costs  ^ 
rather  then  by  further  increases  of  transporta- ' 
tion  charges.  The  situation  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  railroads;  all  other  forms  of  industry  are 
going  throu^  the  same  process  of  readjust- 
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ment  at  the  present  4ime,  and  if  we  only  use 
patience  and  good  judgment,  I  am  confident 
that  the  related  problems,  while  complex 
and  difficult,  will  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

LABOR  UNDER  THE   ESCH-CUMMINS   LAW 

ONE  other  important  feature  of  the  act, 
and  the  last  to  which  I  shall  specifically 
refer,  is  worthy  of  consideration  at  this  time, 
and  that  is  the  provision  which  deals  With  the 
labor  problem  and  has  to  do  directly  with  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  upward  of 
2,000,000  employees.  We  ought  not  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  the  labor  problem  in  its 
relation  to  the  railroad  question  as  a  whole. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  people 
make  such  great  use  of  the  steam  railroads 
as  do  the  people  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  official  records 
which  show  that  in  the  United  States  the 
steam  railroads  move  upon  the  average  more 
than  4,000  tons  one  mile  per  annum  for  each 
man,  wcnnan,  and  child  in  our  entire  country, 
while  the  latest  figures  available  show  that 
the  railroads  in  Europe  average  something 
less  than  600  ton  miles  per  capita  per 
annum.  The  greater  use  made  of  the  rail- 
roads by  the  people  in  this  country  is  of  course 
influenced  largely  by  the  fact  that  our  coun- 
try is  of  great  extent  and  is  rich  in  natural 
resources—mineral,  agricuhural,  and  marine 
— and  it  has  come  about  that  in  the  Qty  of 
New  York,  as  an  example,  the  flour  used,  I 
take  it,  is  made  largely  from  wheat  grown  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  The  beef 
which  is  eaten  here  was  perhaps  bred  in  Texas, 
developed  in  Wyoming,  fattened  in  Iowa,  and 
slau^tered  in  Chicago.  Not  only  do  we  find 
upon  the  tables  in  New  York  and  Boston 
salmon  caught  in  the  waters  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  shipped  from  Seattle,  but  there  will 
also  be  found  on  the  tables  in  Seattle  the  cod 
caught  in  the  North  Atlantic  waters  and 
shipped  from  Boston.  Many  similar  instances 
might  be  cited.  In  short,  it  has  generally 
been  found  advantageous,  because  more  econ- 
omical, to  procure  our  flour,  meats,  minerals, 
forest  products,  etc.,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
duced or  obtained  at  the  lowest  initial  cost  and 
then  transport  them,  largely  by  rail,  to  the 
point  of  ultimate  consumption,  the  entire 
transportation  cost  being  much  less  than  the 
difference  in  initial  cost  of  production  in 
different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  With  this  in 
mind  it  is  manifestly  important  that  there 


should  be  continuity  of  service  by  the  rail- 
roads in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and  one  of  the 
important  problems  before  Congress  was  to 
insure,  if  possible,  continuity  of  service,  by 
guarding  against  the  interruption  of  the  ser- 
vice, by  any  misunderstandings  and  dis- 
putes which  might  possibly  arise  between  the 
railroad  managers  and  their  employees. 

It  was  urged  by  some  that  the  law  should 
be  written  so  as  to  prohibit  strikes  upon  the 
railroads,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  enact 
legislation  of  that  character,  nor  do  I  think 
it  would  have  been  wise  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion at  that  time.  While  1  am  as  much  op- 
posed as  any  one  to  strikes  upon  the  railroads, 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  strikes  unless  we 
are  quite  certain  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
enforce  such  a  law  once  it  has  been  enacted. 
Personally  I  did  not  believe  that  we  had 
reached  a  stage  where  we  could  feel  confident 
that  such  a  law  would  or  could  be  effectively 
enforced,  consequently  I  was  opposed  to  its 
passage.  Congress  dealt  with  the  matter, 
1  think,  in  the  wisest  way  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  They*  created  machinery  or 
set  up  agencies  by  which  the  employees  could 
be  assur^  of  obtaining  just  as  fair  wa'^es  and 
working  conditions  without  striking  as  they 
could  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  even  if 
they  did  strike.  Congress  provided,  first, 
that 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  carriers  and  then*  officers, 
employ eeSf  and  agents  to  exert  every  reasonable  effort 
and  adopt  every  available  means  to  avoid  any 
interruption  to  the  operation  of  any  carrier  growing 
out  of  any  dispute  between  the  carrier  and  the 
employees  or  subordinate  officials  thereof.  All 
such  disputes  shall  be  considered  and,  if  possible, 
decided  in  conference  between  representatives 
designated  and  authorized  so  to  confer  by  the 
carriers,  or  by  the  employees  or  subordinate  officials 
thereof,  directly  interested  in  the  dispute.  If  any 
dispute  is  not  decided  in  such  conference,  it  shall  l>e 
referred  by  the  parties  thereto  to  the  board,  which, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  is  authorized 
to  hear  and  decide  such  dispute. 

Section  304  of  the  Transportation  Act 
provides  for  the  creation  of  the  board  above 
referred  to,  and  reads  as  follows: 

There  is  hereby  established  a  board  to  be  known 
as  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  to  be  composed 
of  nine  members. 

The  members  of  the  board  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  but  three  of  his  appointees 
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are  from  men  nominated  by  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, three  are  from  men  nominated  by 
the  railroad  companies,  and  three  are  selected 
by  the  President  himself,  as  representing  in 
a  larger  way  the  general  public,  but  all  nine 
must  be  confirm«l  by  the  Senate.  In  fact. 
Congress  has  created  for  this  particular 
purpose  a  special  Labor  Court  consisting  of 
the  same  number  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  appointed  in  the  same 
way,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  has  given  the 
board  or  court  a  status  and  dignity  in  keeping 
with  its  importance.  The  law  says  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  establish  rates 
of  pay  and  standards  of  working  conditions 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  shall  be 
just  and  reasonable,  and  in  determining  the 
justness  and  reasonableness  of  such  rates  the 
board  shall  take  into  consideration  among 
other  things: 

(i)  The  scales  of  wages  paid  for  similar 
kinds  of  work  in  other  industries; 

(2)  The  relation  between  wages  and  the 
cost  of  living; 

(3)  The  hazards  of  the  employment; 

(4)  The  training  and  skill  required; 

(5)  The  degree  of  responsibility; 

(6)  The  character  and  regularity  of  the 
employment;  and 

(7)  Inequalities  of  increases  in  wages  or  of 
treatment,  the  result  of  previous  wage  orders 
or  adjustments. 

MAKING   STRIKES   UNNECESSARY 

t 

IT  MAY  indeed  be  said  that  Congress  by 
this  act  has  made  a  preferred  class  of  the 
railroad  workers,  because,  so  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  the  first  and  only  time  that  Congress  has 
ever  definitely  said  that  any  particular  class 
of  the  people  should  be  given  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  just  and  reasonable 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Of  course 
Congress  did  not  do  this  primarily  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  workers.  Congress  acted  only 
as  it  had  a  right  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Congress  acted  with  a 
full  realization  of  the  importance  of  an  imin- 
temipted  transportation  system  in  a  country 
such  as  ours,  but  being  unwilling  to  deprive 
the  workers  of  their  right  to  strike  (and  nothing 
in  this  bill  does  deprive  the  workers  of  their 
ultimate  right  to  strike),  it  sought  to  provide 
machinery  which  would  make  it  unnecessary 
under  any  circumstances  for  the  men  to  stop 


work  in  order  to  obtain- just  and  reasonable 
treatment.  In  short.  Congress  provided  or 
aimed  to  provide  by  law  so  that  the  railroad 
workers  would  at  all  times  be  assured  of  just 
as  good  wages  and  just  as  good  working  condi- 
tions without  striking  as  they  could  reasonably 
expect  to  secure  if  they  did  strike,  for  it  is  clear 
that  no  one  could  justify  or  expect  to  win  a 
strike  for  wages  or  working  conditions  that 
would  be  unjust  or  unreasonable. 

It  may  also  be  that  in  some  respects  this 
portion  of  the  law  is  incomplete  and  inade- 
quate, and  time  may  develop  that  changes 
are  necessary.  If  so,  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  made.  In  the  meantfane  it  is  certainly 
in  the  interest  of  all  that  the  law,  or  especially 
this  particular  feature  of  the  law,  should  be 
given  a  fair  and  thorough  trial,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  as  the  law  comes  to  be  better 
understood  by  the  railroad  workers  they  will 
realize  that  they  have,  indeed,  been  made  a 
preferred  class.  In  which  event  I  venture  to 
predict  that  we  shall  be  largdy,  if  not  wholly, 
immune  from  railroad  strikes  in  the  future, 
not,  however,  because  the  men  have  been  for- 
bidden to  strike,  for  I  repeat,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  which  limits  the  right  of  the  railroad 
workers  to  strike  if  they  still  want  to  do  so, 
but  simply  because  the  law  provides  a  way  by 
which  they  can  obtain  without  striking  every- 
thing that  they  could  reasonably  expect  to 
obtain  if  they  did  strike. 

While  some  criticism  has  been  voiced  against 
the  labor  provision  of  the  act,  not  only  by 
the  employees,  but  by  the  employers  as  well, 
I  am  still  hopeful  that  this  feature  of  the  act 
will  eventually  prove  to  be  wise  and  satisfac- 
tory, and  if  the  three  features  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion to  which  I  have  specifically  referred  work 
out  as  it  was  the  intention  and  belief  of  Con- 
gress that  they  would  work  out,  then  I  think 
Congress  has  made  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  railroads  in  this  country 
possible,  but  whether  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  railroads  endures — shaving 
been  made  possible — depends  largely  if  not 
wholly  upon  whether  the  railroads  under  pri- 
vate ownership  and  operation  are  able  to 
give  and  do  give  the  public  satisfactory  service. 
At  the  present  time  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  a  majority,  in  fact  a  large  majority,  of 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  private  ownership 
and  operation,  but  we  have  seen  public  opinion 
change  suddenly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  change  again  just  as  quickly,  and 
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react  just  as  strongly  against  private  ownership, 
if  the  public  felt  that  upon  the  whole  they 
would  be  likely  to  get  more  satisfactory  service 
some  other  way.  As  1  view  the  matter, 
private  ownership  and  op)eration  of  the  rail- 
roads is  still  on  trial  in  this  country,  but  it 
has  everything  in  its  favor  and  it  ought  to 
win  and  1  believe  it  will  win  if  the  managers, 
measured  by  the  service  which  they  give  the 
public,  deserve  to  win. 

Since  the  termination  of  Federal  control 
we  have  actually  seen  the  railroads,  op)erated 
by  private  management  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Esch-Cummins  Act,  move,  in  1920, 
9,000,000,000  ton  miles  more  than  in  1918, 
employing  substantially  the  same  facilities. 
We  have  seen  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  under  the  terms  of  the  same  act, 
promptly  authorize  such  rate  increases  as 
would,  in  its  opinion,  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  act,  and  we  have  also  seen  one  of  the 
most  complex  labor  situations  ever  developed 
dealt  with  in  orderly  fashion  by  the  agencies 
created  by  the  act,  without  interruption  of 
the  transportation  service.  The  very  fact 
of  the  controversy  in  Chicago  speaks  volumes 
for  the  act.  Questions  involving  wages  and 
working  conditions  affecting  nearly  2,000,000 
human  beings  are  certain  to  bring  out  points 
of  difference,  and  if  the  contestants  should 
sometimes  raise  their  voices  above  the  con- 
ventional pitch  of  polite  society,  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  law  had  failed — on  the  con- 
trary it  would  indicate  that  the  problem  was 
being  worked  out  just  as  Congress  intended 
it  should  be,  and  without  interruption  of  the 
service.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  under  the 
present  law,  wages  of  railway  workers  as  a 
whole  may  be  somewhat  higher  in  the  future 
than  would  be  the  case  were  there  no  such 
law,  but  even  so,  if  the  public  is  thereby  assured 
freedom  from  interruptions  of  service,  the  im- 
munity so  purchased  will  be  well  worth  the  price. 


1  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  say  a  word 
concerning  the  relations  which  have  existed 
since  the  termination  of  Federal  control  be- 
tween the  railroads,  as  represented  by  their 
Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  under  the  able  and  con- 
structive Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Clark.  The 
new  law  makes  it  clear  that  while  Congress  still 
exp)ects  the  Commission  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  just  as  carefully  as  it 
ever  did  in  the  past.  Congress  also  recognizes 
by  definite  expression  that  in  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  public  the  Commission  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  public's  interests  will  be 
best  promoted  by  an  efficient  transportation 
service,  and  will  not  be  promoted  by  a  poor, 
badly  developed,  and  inadequate  transporta- 
tion service.  Opportunity  has  been  afforded 
me  to  view  the  situation  and  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  Commission  has  taken  hold 
of  the  difficult  problems  confronting  it  under  the 
new  act  with  the  desire  only  of  carrying  out  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress.  Chairman  Clark  and 
his  associates  with  whom  1  have  had  occasion 
to  come  in  contact,  have  always  been  most 
helpful.  They  have  always  been  anxious 
to  know  all  of  the  facts  concerning  any  partic- 
ular case,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  use  their 
power  and  authority  in  such  way  as  seemed 
to  them  most  likely  to  promote  the  public 
welfare.  The  relationship  which  has  developed 
between  the  Federal  Commission  and  the  rail- 
roads under  the  new  Transportation  Act,  to 
my  mind,  is  most  encouraging,  and  if  the  re- 
lationship already  established  continues  and 
if  the  railway  managers  appreciate  that  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  institution  of  private 
ownership,  are  on  trial  and  if  they  meet  the 
fair  and  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public 
for  transportation,  1  feel  confident  that  the 
success  of  private  ownership  under  the  terms 
of  the  new  act  is  assured,  and  that  the  railroads 
will  presently  find  themselves  on  a  sound  basis. 
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ON  THE  opening 
present  sessioi 
I    all  the  Washi 
pendents   sat 
gallery  of  thi 
watched  what  is  the  rarest  event  in  tne 
nation's  legislative  machinery  —  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  House  and  Senate,  with  the  Presi- 
dent addressing  them. 

The  press  gallery  is  directly  over  the  speak- 
er's head.  That  location  gives  to  the  news- 
paper men  the  same  advantage  that  the  speaker 
hhnself  has  of  looking  directly  into  the  faces 
of  the  members.  And  it  was  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  study  those  faces  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  most  off  their  guard  and  their 
expressions  were  most  characteristic.  The 
occasion  drew  out  all  the  mental  alertness  and 
concentrated  attention  that  each  listener  had 
within  him.  To  them,  not  only  did  the  event 
have  the  dramatic  quality  of  a  new  President's 
first  appearance  before  Congress,  but  further 
than  that,  exceptional  curiosity,  and  some 
heated  apprehension,  as  to  what  Harding 
would  say  had  been  excited  by  a  contro- 
versy which  had  simmered  hotly  beneath  the 
surface  for  a  week,  between  some  members 
of  his  Cabinet  and  certain  Senators,  over 
what  line  the  President  should  take  about 
foreign  affairs. 
And  so,  there  they  sat — 531  men  (lacking 


three  or  four  absentees)  who  compose  all 

there  is  of  our  law-making  machinery,  the 

body  that  expresses  the  will  and  purpose 

of  a  nation  whose  relation  to  the  universe 

is  considerably  more  vital  than  the  relation 

of  ancient  Rome  to  what  was  thenthe  world. 

You  can  readily  miss  the  significance  of  sudi 

a  spectacle  merely  because  it  is  of  flesh  and 

blood   instead  of  paint  and  canvas,  merdy 

because  it  is  in  our  own  time  and  in  "the  daily 

newspapers  instead  of  in  the  ornate  histories 

of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  occasion,  the 
members  of  the  Lower  House  were  seated  first, 
the  Republicans  filling  all  their  own  side  and 
spreading  over  into  very  nearly  a  full  half  of 
what  is  normally  the  Democratic  side.  In 
front,  a  hundred  seats  were  reserved  for  the 
Senators.  Presently  the  Senators  arrived,  led 
by  that  ascetic-looking  Puritan,  the  Vice- 
President,  the  others  coming  through  the 
folding  doors  two  by  two  in  haphazard  pairs 
that  were  grotesquely  ill-assorted,  both  as 
regards  politics  and  as  regards  height,  cor- 
pulence, and  other  aspects  of  their  figures. 

When  they  were  all  seated  and  you  looked 
upon  the  now  completely  filled  room,  you  had 
an  hour  to  gather  what  you  could  from  the 
faces  of  the  531  men  who  for  two  yeare  will 
govern  us,  each  for  the  hour  off  his  guard  in  the 
self-revealing   situation  of  focussing  all    his 
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intelligence  on  the  tensely  awaited  President's 
message. 

From  such  a  spectacle  you  can  get  a  variety 
of  interest  and  amusement.  The  aspect  of  it 
that  first  caught  my  attention  was,  as  it  hap- 
pened, one  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  laws 
or  with  men,  but  was  something  wholly  in- 
congruous. One  of  the  most  rigid  of  all  the 
rules  and  laws  that  guard  the  machinery  of 
government,  the  one  most  sternly  enforced, 
is  that  which  forbids  the  presence  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  at  any  time  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, of  any  one  but  members  and  a 
few  strictly  defined  exceptions,  as  former  mem- 
bers of  the  body  and  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
This  rule,  however,  runs  only  from  the  age  of 
ten  upward.  Somewhere  in  the  century  of 
that  rule's  evolution  it  was  conceded  that  a 
child  of  ten  can  work  no  corruption  or  other 
form  of  harm  to  Congress;  and  so  it  is  per- 
mitted that  members  may  bring  their  little 
children  on  the  floor.  On  this  occasion,  a  few 
members  had  brought  children,  meaning  to  be- 
stow a  memory  of  a  great  event.  Here  and 
there  about  the  chamber,  in  spots  of  youthful 
light,  these  little  children  sat  on  their  father's 
knees.  It  was  a  thoughtful  thing  for  the  par- 
ents to  do,  even  though  it  may  have  given  more 
unction  of  benevolence  to  them,  than  undiluted 
pleasure  to  the  beneficiaries  of  it .  In  any  event, 
as  to  at  least  one  who  observed  the  great  event 
from  the  press  gallery,  his  most  vivid  recol- 
lection will  be  of  the  little  son  of  a  Republican 
member  in  the  fifth  row,  and  the  little  son  of  a 
Democrat  in  the  eighth  row,  who,  across  the 
backs  of  four  seats,  improvised  an  acquaint- 
ance; and  then,  having  exchanged  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce  through  mysterious 
signals  imperceptible  to  older  eyes,  slipped 
away  from  the  guardianship  of  their  respective 
parents,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  cautious  and 
ingratiating  diplomacy,  manoeuvred  their  way 
past  a  dozen  elders  preoccupied  with  exalted 
matters  of  state,  to  the  ends  of  the  rows  of 
seats.  There,  in  the  protective  obscurity 
provided  by  the  cavern-like  depths  of  the 
aisle,  they  produced  a  roundish  gilded  button 
not  so  small  but  what  unsatiated  imaginations 
could  piece  it  out  into  a  marble  whose  defects 
of  rotundity  were  fortuitously  and  admirably 
corrected  by  the  slight  decline  in  the  floor  of  the 
aisle.  With  this  equipment  they  extemporized 
a  delectable  game,  which  they  played  for  an 
hour,  under  great  handicaps  and  at  continuous 
and  imminent  risk  of  awful  catastrophe,  in 


happy  unconcern  of  the  sonorous  words  about 
the  destiny  of  nations  that  rolled  above  their 
little  heads. 

But  for  the  spots  made  by  children's  clothes 
and  childish  faces  here  and  there,  that  joint 
meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate  would  have 
been  wholly  without  color.  The  drabness 
was  so  striking  it  was  almost  vivid.  The  thing 
that  impressed  you  most  was  the  uniformness, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  5  3 1  men.  Their  very  clothes 
were  uniform.  Out-of-doors  the  floppy  Stetson 
hat  would  have  marked  the  Westerners  and 
Southerners  from  the  others;  but  indoors,  the 
modem  standardized  styles  had  reduced  them 
all  to  one  model.  The  distinguishing  marks 
that  twenty  years  ago  set  off  the  frock-coated 
Bailey  of  Texas  from  the  sack-coated  Aldrich 
of  Rhode  Island  no  longer  exist. 


"averageness" 


TH  E  men  were  like  their  clothes.  They  were, 
so  to  speak,  uniform  in  their  averageness. 
It  was  reassuring  to  realize  this,  to  feel  that  for 
practically  any  man  in  the  room,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  you  could  have  found  a  satisfactory 
duplicate  in  the  borough  council  of  Avondale» 
Pa.,  or,  indeed,  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
Phoenixville.  Almost  any  average  citizen  in 
the  galleries,  "sizing  up"  almost  any  official 
on  the  floor,  in  the  way  men  occasionally 
measure  and  compare  each  other's  capacities 
and  personalities,  could  reasonably  have  felt 
that  in  any  test,  any  impact  of  momentum 
between  the  two,  the  average  citizen  would 
not  be  hopelessly  outclassed. 

So  lacking  in  striking  individualities  was  the 
crowd  that  the  two  who  stood  out,  as  your 
eye  searched  the  mass  for  the  unusual,  were  the 
two  fat  men  of  the  House,  Winslow  of  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  and  Tincher  of  Medicine 
Lodge,  Barber  County,  Kansas — two  whose 
distinction,  as  it  happens,  does  not  depend 
wholly  on  their  bulk,  but  is  borne  out  by  a  not 
inconsiderable  ability  expressed  in  humorously 
penetrating  eyes  and  shrewd  insight.  There 
were  several  who  for  one  oddity  or  another 
stood  outside  the  crowd,  so  to  speak,  but  almost 
none  who  stood  above  it — several  who  were 
conspicuous  for  something  unusual,  or  even 
distinguished  for  some  individual  achievement, 
and  yet  almos:t  none  who  approximated  any- 
thing of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  a  man  is 
great.  There  was,  for  example,  none  to  stand 
out  in  the  way  that  Thomas  B.  Reed  of  a 
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previous  Congress  would  have  been  a  solitary 
mountain  peak,  or  James  G.  Blaine,  or  the  late 
Senator  Aldrich,  or — 1  almost  said  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Cannon  was 
there  in  the  flesh  and  was  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing figures  on  the  floor.  But  Cannon's  per- 
sonal power,  extraordinary  though  his  physical 
and  mental  endurance  was  and  still  is,  has 
ebbed  a  little  with  the  eighty-fifth  birthday 
that  he  celebrated  on  the  yth  of  May. 

If  there  is  in  Congress  a  dearth  of  those  out- 
standing personalities  which  constitute  leader- 
ship, it  is  only  a  part  of  what  is  true  everywhere. 
It  is  only  through  leaders  that  democracy  can 
conveniently  act,  and  it  is  only  through  leaders 
that  men  everywhere  can  personify  their  pur- 
poses and  visualize  their  faiths.  For  the 
ordinary  man,  principles  in  the  abstract  are 
intangible  and  baffling.  He  needs  to  have  his 
beliefs  made  concrete  in  a  personality.  As 
Edward  Everett  Hale  said,  "It  is  p)ersonal 
presence  that  moves  the  world."  For  the  last 
quarter  century  America  has  been  rich  in  such 
personalities — personalities  of  the  sort  that 
move  the  world  and  through  whom  alone  the 
world  can  move  readily.  We  have  had  Roose- 
velt, Wilson,  and  Bryan.  In  every  election  for 
twenty-five  years,  except  the  recent  one,  al- 
ways one  and  sometimes  two  of  these  men 
have  been  candidates.  And  in  four  out  of  six 
of  these  elections,  one  or  another  of  these  men 
was  chosen  as  the  spokesman  of  our  desires, 
through  whom  the  nation  could  express  itself 
and  act. 

But  Roosevelt  is  gone;  Wilson  has  left  his 
place  on  the  pedestal,  partly  because  he  let 
his  foot  slip  and  partly  because  he  was  dragged 
down  by  partisan  passion;  and  Bryan  has  been 
left  behind  by  the  times.  It  is  a  condition  that 
has  more  to  do  with  our  present  restlessness 
than  we  commonly  realize.  The  chaos  of 
reconstruction  is  precisely  the  time  when  we 
most  need  great  personalities,  in  whom  to 
visualize  and  personify  new  beliefs,  and  move 
to  the  new  position  of  the  world's  next  p)eriod 
of  stability.  The  world  gropes  for  great  per- 
sonalities  and  does  not  find  them. 

Of  all  the  thousand  pities  of  Roosevelt's 
untimely  death,  the  greatest  is  the  lack  of  him 
now.  We  would  have  been  content  to  dele- 
gate more  power  to  him,  indeed,  than  to  any 
living  man.  He  was  one  of.those  gigantic 
personalities  which  strides  across  the  world 
once  in  so  often.  He  had  a  greater  quantity 
of  personality,  whether  you  exactly  liked  the 


kind  of  personality  or  not,  than  any  Amer- 
ican for  generations,  and  it  is  quantity  of 
personality  that  is  needed  when  the  world 
is  so  much  in  flux.  Roosevelt  commanded  the 
affection,  and,  more  important,  the  confidence 
of  larger  numbers  of  his  countrymen  than  any 
other  American  in  several  generations.  Roose- 
velt living,  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  familiar  per- 
sonality, would  have  solved  many  of  our  troub- 
les. We  would  have  been  less  uneasy  about 
our  relations  with  our  neighbors,  less  watchfully 
suspicious  about  the  management  of  those 
relations,  less  nervous,  less  subject  to  sudden 
alarms.  Great  masses  of  common  men  would 
have  felt  that  many  of  these  things  are  difficult 
to  see  into,  and  beyond  our  individual  under- 
standing; but  that  Teddy  would  see  that 
everything  was  done  right. 

Roosevelt  is  gone;  and  not  only  is  there  no 
one  even  faintly  able  to  fill  his  place — ^the  fact 
is,  in  the  Government  and  out  of  it  we  are  in  a 
period  extraordinarily  lacking  in  great  person- 
alities compared  to  what  we  have  been  used  to 
for  a  generation  past. 

THE    LEADERSHIP  OF   LODGE 

IN  the  Senate,  the  official  leader  is  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts.  Officially,  Lodge  is  every- 
thing there  is  in  the  shape  of  Republican  leader- 
ship. He  is,  first  of  all,  the  official  Republican 
floor  leader.  Further  than  that,  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Republican  steering  conunittee — "the 
Conunittee  on  Order  of  Business"  as  it  is  more 
formally  but  less  expressively  called.  Still 
further.  Lodge  is  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Senate  caucus.  As  a  final  buttress  of  his  posi- 
tion. Lodge  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  is  at  all  times  one 
of  the  two  most  important  Senate  conmiittees, 
and,  just  now,  the  most  important. 

Backed  with  all  these  titles.  Lodge  is  the 
Senate  leader.  But  Lodge's  leadership  is 
wholly  official  and  in  no  degree  personal.  Of 
course,  with  the  immense  leverage  of  his  pre- 
sent position.  Lodge — or  a  different  man  in 
Lodge's  place — ^mi^t  develop  personal  power, 
show  passion  for  some  cause  or  other,  acquire 
a  following  among  the  public,  and  become 
a  leader  in  the  true  sense.  But  if  that  hasn't 
happened  to  Lodge  in  forty  years  of  public 
life,  it  isn't  likely  to  come  to  him  now  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one.  Lodge  doesn't  have  that 
kind  of  i)ersonality,  and  will  never  be  that  kind 
of  leader.  His  is  not  the  kind  of  leadership  we 
have  been  talking  about  at  all.    It  is  not  the 
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the  recent  session,  during 
that  two-years'  fight  on 
the  League  of  Nations. 
which  constituted,  with 
one  exception,  the  most 
important  constitutional 
battle  fought  in  all  our 
history.  In  that  battle. 
it  is  common  to  say  that 
Lodge  led  the  Republicans, 
ft  mi^t,  with  equal  truth, 
be  said  that  various  fac- 
tions of  the  Republicans, 
each  in  its  turn,  led  Lodge. 
On  the  League  of  Nations 
issue  Lodge's  forty-nine 
Republican  Senators  were 
divided  into  four  factions, 
much  like  that  social  grada- 
tion d  the  Southern  Ne- 
groes, which  starts  at  the 
top  with  the  "high  yallers" 
and  passes  through  the 
"black-and  tans"  and  the 
"chocolate  drops"  down  to 
the  "pot  blacks."  Lodge's 
four  factions,  the  four 
classes  into  which  the 
Republican  Senators  were 
divided  by  their  several 
complexions  on  the  League 
of  Nations,  were: 

(1)  The  Pro-League 
Republicans. 

(2)  The  Mild-Reserva- 
tion Republicans. 

(3}    The  Strong-Reser- 
vation Republicans, 
sort  of  leadership  that  is  a  natural  magnetism         (4)    The  1  rreconcilables,  or  Bitter- Enders, 
of  vital  personality.     It  is  not  the  leadership     or  Battalion  of  Death,  as  they  were  variously 
which  goes  with  intense  devotion  to  a  cause,     called. 


SENATORS    LODGE    (CENTRE)    AND    UNDERWOOD    (RIGHT) 
Underwood  is  th«  official  Democratic  Aoot  leader  "and   there  i;  no  man  ir 
Senate  better  equipped  for  floor  leadership  than  he  Is,  both  by  temperameni 
training.  '    He  is  also  thoroughly  au^uainied  with  the  tarilT 


It  is  the  leadership  of  official  position  merely, 
the  leadership  that  comes  by  seniority,  the 
reward  of  no  greater  a  talent  than  being  more 
successful  in  getting  himself  continuously  re- 
elected than  most  other  Senators.  Lodge  has 
been  a  Senator  without  interruption  for 
twenty-eight  years  last  fourth  of  March,  two 
years  longer  than  the  next  oldest  veteran, 
Nelson  of  Minnesota,  four  years  longer  than 


Among  these  factions  the  task  of  Lodge's 
leadership  was,  as  it  was  once  expressed,  to 
"  keep  them  from  murdering  each  other."  At 
one  time  or  another  each  faction  wanted  to 
murder  all  the  others,  and  on  several  occasions 
all  the  factions  united  in  the  earnest  wish  to 
murder  Lodge.  There  were  times,  indeed, 
when  close  observers  of  that  fight  wondered  if 
Lodge's  unruly  family  had  not  literally  and 


Penrose  and  only  three  years  less  than  Warren  physically  done  him  to  death.    After  several 

of  Wyoming.     It  is  by  virtue  of  this  length  of  of  the  climaxes  in  the  debate,  after  several  of 

continuous  service  that  Lodge  holds  the  titles  the  critical  votes  had  been  taken,  there  were 

of  his  multiple  leadership.  periods  when  Lodge  looked  like  a  tired  ghost; 

Lodge-was  the  official  Republican  leader  in  when,  as  he  dragged  himself  to  his  feet  to  make 
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the  motion  to  adjourn,  you  wondered  just 
how  many  more  times  he  would  be  there  to  do 
it.    Senate  leadership  is  a  terrific  strain  at  all 
times.    Under  the  circumstances  under  which 
Lodge  exercised  it,  in  which  he  endured  not 
merely  the  normal  violence  of  the  Democratic 
opposition,  but  also  suffered  from  time  to  time 
equal  or  greater  violence  from  some  of  his  own 
party — under  those  circumstances  the   strain 
of  leadership  would  have  destroyed  a  less  wiry 
man  than  Lodge.    Again  and  again,  as  he 
changed  his  position  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
shifting  changes  of  the  Republican  factions, 
he  incurred  the  bitter  anger  of  one  group  after 
another  of  his  own  party  and  they  would 
call  on  him  in  the  privacy  of  his  commit- 
tee room  and  talk  to  him  with  a  trucu- 
lence  which  left  that  unhappy  leader  pale 
and  trembling. 

If  you  look  at  it  one  way.  Lodge's  per- 
fonnance  throughout  that  fight  was  a  re- 
markable feat.  He  did  two  things:  He 
prevented  his  party  from  flying  into  com- 
pletely irreconcilable  fragments;  and  he 
defeated  Wilson.  If  you  think  these  two 
purposes  constitute  the  whole  duty  of  man 
under  these  circumstances,  then  Lodge's 
leadership  was  a  very  great  performance. 
But  if  you  think  that  leadership  implies 
strong  convictions,  together  with  a  fidelity 
to  those  convictions  and  a  power  of  per- 
sonality that  carries  other  men  along, 
then  Lodge,  at  his  emergence  from  the 
League  of  Nations  fight,  was  a  less  im- 
pressive figure.  Lodge  either  had  no 
convictions  on  the  League  of  Nations 
or  else  considered  it  his  duty  to  abdicate 
his  own  convictions  in  the  interest  of 
party  unity. 

In  the  League  of  Nations  fight.  Lodge 
was  neither  James  G.  Blaine  charging  like 
a  plumed  knight,  nor  yet  Stonewall  Jack- 
son standing  like  a  rock.  In  his  leader- 
ship. Lodge  fulfilled  Thuriow  Weed's 
definition:  "A  leader  is  one  who  follows 
quickly."  Lodge  was  not  the  plumed  and 
helmeted  charger  of  the  League  of  Nations 
fight.  He  was  merely  the  weather-vane 
of  it.  He  was  the  thermometer  that 
registered  the  steadily  rising  opposition. 

Lodge  didn't  give  orders;  he  took 
them.  Least  dignified  of  all  he  took 
orders  from  one  faction  after  another. 
When  that  fight  began,  fully  five  sixths 
of  the  public  was  for  the  League.     It 
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had  been  presented  to  them  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  universal  and  permanent  peace;  they 
knew  little  of  the  details  of  it;  and  they  saw 
that  the  President  of  one  party  had  proposed  it 
and  the  ex-President  of  the  other  party  had 
endorsed  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
great  mass  of  the  public  took  it  for  granted. 
So  long  as  that  proportion  of  the  public  sup- 
ported it,  the  Republican  Senate  faction  that 
expressed  the  bulk  of  party  opinion  was  the 
Pro-Leaguers  or  M  ild-Reservationists,  and 
Lodge  was  their  exponent.  Then,  as  public 
opposition  increased,  the  Strong  Reservation- 
ists  usurped  the  saddle,  and  Lodge  gravely 
and  solemnly  led 
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Lodge's  leadership  of  the   Republicans  in  They  exhausted  the  thesaurus  of  sarcasm  in 

the  Senate  in  the  League  of  Nations  fight  was  finding  new  ways  to  jibe  and  jape  him.    Prob- 

like  the  leadership  of  a  log  that  floats  down  ably  the  best  of  these  phrases  was  the  one  which 

the  stream  at  the  head  of  a  flood.    As  it  veers  said  it  was  "a  great  gift  to  be  able  to  improvise 

to  one  bank  or  another,  as  it  encounters  some  life-long  convictions  as  Lodge  did."     They  had 

solid  rock  of  conviction  on  one  bank  or  the  a  picture  of  him  which  they  used  to  express  in 

other,  it  is  bumped  back  into  the  stream ;  and  terms  of  a  remarkable  animal  of  the  ophklian 


Lodge  in  that  two  years  had 
many  an  unhappy  bump. 
When  he  went  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  compromise 
with  the  Democrats  to  suit 
one  faction,  the  spokesmen  of 
that  faction  called  on  him  in 
his  committee  room  and  de- 
livered their  ultimatum. 
When  he  veered  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  refusal  to 
compromise  and  displeased 
another  faction,  he  heard 
that  faction  in  turn  march- 
ing with  heavy  and  deter^ 
mined  steps  down  the  mar- 
ble floor  to  the  leader's 
committee  room,  where  they 
in  turn  delivered  their  ulti- 
matum. For  Lodge's  life  dur- 
ing the  League  of  Nations 
fi^t  must  have  seemed  just 
one  ultimatum  after  another. 
But  ultimatums  don't  ex- 
cite Lodge  as  they  would 
another  variety  of  man.  If 
the  authors  of  the  ultima- 
tum had  the  votes,  Lodge 
saw  his  clear  duty  in  a 
graceful  and  benign  suc- 
cumbing to  it.  As  one  fac- 
tion or  another  of  the  Re- 
publican Senators  became 
dominant  in  proportion  as 
the  Republican  attitude  on 
the  question  veered  from 
mildly  qualified  endorsement 
throu^  the  period  of  strong 
reservations  to  the  bitter- 
ender opposition  which  was 
finally  manifest.  Lodge,  in 
turn,  became  the  exponent 
of  each  view. 

The  Democrats  and  the 
other  friends  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  who  viewed  Lodge's 
successive  shifts,  came  to 
feel  bitterly  about  him. 


OH>n 


SENATOR    GLASS 

"Senator  Carter  Class  of  Virginia  is  a 
comparatively  new  man  in  the  Senate. 
,  .  .  He  has  a  directness  and  simpli- 
city of  character  that  won  him  friendli- 
ness from  the  bystander,  and  in  the  fury 
of  actual  debate  he  is  »  wasp,  gad-fly, 
and   toreador  all  combined" 


Species.  This  snake  was  a 
most  unusual  example  of  his 
kind.  He  was  young  and 
gallant  and  full  of  zeal  for 
high  achievement.  He  had 
the  urge  to  high  endeavor. 
He  was  the  sort  of  snake 
who  in  a  different  tncanta' 
tlon  would  have  tried  for 
new  records  in  mountain- 
climbing,  or  would  have 
flown  to  new  altitudes  as  an 
aviator.  In  his  zeal  for  high 
achievement,  his  ambition  to 
perform  a  feat  that  none  of 
his  kind  had  done  before,  this 
unhappy  reptile  set  himself 
the  task  of  following  the  foot- 
steps made  by  Lodge  in  his 
various  positions  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  the 
course  of  this  unprecedented 
adventure  in  tortuation,  and 
in  the  sight  of  all  who  had 
come  to  behold  it,  the  un- 
happy snake,  according  to  the 
Democratic  story,  perished  of 
a  dislocated  spine. 

The  Democrats  may  jibe 
at  Lodge,  and  some  of  them 
may  even  hate  him,  but  they 
don't  despise  him.  They 
know  well  who  it  was  that 
beat  their  party,  destroyed 
their  cause,  and  pulled  down 
their  leader.  The  deposed 
leader  knows  it,  too — none 
better.  Wilson  and  Lodge 
were  the  great  protagonists 
of  the  League  of  Nations 
drama,  and  they  grew  to 
feel  toward  each  other  with 
the  glowing  bitterness  of 
men,  in  each  of  whom  there 
is  a  strong  streak  of  mor- 
dancy. In  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  two  men — which 
was  also  the  final  momoit 
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of  Wilson's  Presidency,  the  closing  moment  of 
his  power — there  was  an  incident  as  personally 
dramatic  as  anything  in  our  recent  history.  The 
best  first-hand  description  of  it  is  in  the  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  newspaper  men  who  saw 
it,  Mt.  David  Lawrence. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  last  hour  as  President  of  the 
United  States  was  a  curious  co- 
mingling  of  sadness  and  attempted 
cheerfulness.  For  a  moment  the 
President  appeared  as  the  de- 
crepit figure  that  he  has  so  often 
been  pictured  since  his  physical 
collapse  two  years  ago,  and  then 
again  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  and 
signed  bills  with  a  firm  hand  and 
a  steady  pen,  his  eyes  burned  with 
the  fire  of  the  soldier  who  never 
surrenders.  To  thelast,  Woodrow 
Wilson  seemed  to  be  in  a  fighting 
mood  though  everybody  who 
stood  around  him  felt  that  his 
feeble  figure  belied  his  attempts 
to  appear  in  his  belligerent  spirit 
of  old.  Slowly  Mr.  Wilson 
wended  his  way  along  the  corri- 
dor for  fifty  feet  from  the  elevator 
just  to  the  right  of  the  Senate 
chamber.  As  he  proceeded  he 
leaned  on  his  cane  and  was  un- 
aided. His  left  shoulder  was 
stooped  and  his  left  hand  hung 
limply  at  his  side.  Surrounded  by 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  and  naval  oflicers, 
he  entered  the  President's  room. 
.  .  .  An  aide  helped  take  Mr. 
Wilson's  overcoat  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  the  man  who  had  driven 
through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Paris,  and  London,  hailed  as  the 
great  peace-maker  of  this  genera- 
lion,  sank  limply  into  his  chair. 
Just  at  that  moment  a 
committee  from  both  Houses  of 
Congress  appeared  in  the  room. 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was 
in  the  front  row  of  the  committee 
di  rectly  facing  Mr. 
Wilson.    Quickly  there  Ot 

came  over  the  Wilson  SENATO 

countenance  (hat  frigid        Who  is  ne> 
expression    which    has       on   ihe    Finance   Corn- 
on  more  than  one  occa-        ™'t«-    '  Smoot    is    a 
i_  III.  much  more  lentle  per- 

sion  been  employed- by  ^  ,^,^„  P^rose,  al- 
him  to  express  his  most  100  gentle  For 
displeasure.     It  was        leadership  in  a  gruelling 

evident  thai  Mr.  Wil-  ''^'■«™,.         ,    ^  ■' 

.       ,  what  Smoot  may  lack  in 

son    was    trymg    hard  drivingquaiity  he  makes 

to     fight     back    some-  up   in    knowledge " 


thing  inside  of  him  that  rebelled  at  the  necessity  of 
receiving  that  final  communication  from  Mr.  Lodge. 
"This  committee  begs  to  inform  you,"  said  Senator 
Lodge,  "that  the  two  Houses  have  completed  their 
work  and  are  prepared  to  receive  any  further  com- 
munications   from    you."     Wilson's    face    flushed. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  eyes  of  Senator  Lodge. 
These  two  men  stood  face  to  face 
in   the  fmal   scene  of  what    has 
been  perhaps  the  greatest  of  bat- 
tles in  American  history  over  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty.    Clearly 
and  seemingly  with  the  peremp- 
tory spirit  of  the  past,  Mr.  Wil- 
son said:  "1  have  no  further  com- 
munication— I  would  be  glad   if 
you  would   inform  both  Houses 
and  thank  them  for  their  cour- 
tesy— good    morning.    Sir."     It 
was  that   final   "good  morning, 
Sir,"  which  seemed   to  cut  Ihe 
air  with  its  finality  and  coldness. 
Nothing  more  formal  could  have 
been  spoken.     Nothing  more  fit- 
tingly   represented    the    inward 
emotions  of  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent  as   he   performed   his  last 
formal   act   as   President  of  the 
United  Stales. 

This  of  course  was  the  clos- 
ing moment  of  thedrama,  when 
Wilson  was  the  vanquished  and 
Lodge  was  entering  into  the 
fruits  of  victory  after  the  pro- 
longed struggle.    Throughout 
this  struggle,  Lodge,  in  the  feel- 
ing between  the  two  men,  has 
been  no  less  mordant   than 
Wilson.    When  Lodge  was  se- 
lected to  make  the  key-note 
speech  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  last  June.he 
put  the  distilled  essence  of  his 
soul  into  one  sentence:  "Mr. 
Wilson   and   his  dynasty,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  or  anybody 
that  is  his,  anybody  who  with 
bent  knee  has  served  his  pur- 
poses, must  be  driven  from  ail 
control  of  the  Government  and 
all  influence  in  it." 
The  Democrats,  and  the  other  faithful  be- 
lievers in  the  League  of  Nations,  however  they 
may  hate  Lodge  with  the  added  bitterness  that 
has  a  sense  of  virtue  outraged,  do  not,  neverthe- 
less, underestimate  Lodge's  leadership.   Neither 
should  any  one  else.   It  is  true  that,  viewed  from 
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the  standpoint  of  that  sort  of  leadership  that 
attends  strongly  held  convictions  and  powerful 
personality,  there  is  nothing  to  it.     But  viewed 
as  political  strategy  in  the  highest  sense,  viewed 
as  purely  a  matter  of  holding  his  own  party 
together   and    out  manoeuvring   an   opposition 
which,  for  at  least  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
fifteen,  had  all  the  best  canls 
— viewed  from  that  stand- 
point, it  was  magnificent. 
No  other  kind  of  leadership 
than  Lodge's  facile  accom- 
modation of  himself  to  the 
shifting  majority  in  his  own 
party,  would  have  done  it. 
If  Lodge  had  been  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  man— and  from 
one  point-of-view  a  more 
exalted    kind  of  man — he 
would  have  lost,  the  Repub- 
lican    Party    would    have 
been  split  into  irreconcila- 
ble and    futile    fragments, 
the  League  of  Nat  ions  would 
have  won,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic   Party     might     well 
have    held    its    power.     If 
Lodge   had    been    in  the 
grip  of  personal  conviction, 
whether  for  the  League  of 
Nations  or  against  it,  he 
would    have    lined    up  in 
the  beginning,  irrevocably 
with    one    faction    or  the 
other    of    his   party,    and 
without  the  shadow   of   a 
doubt    the    other     faction 
would  have  gone  out  in  re- 
bellion.    If  he  had  had  not 
even  conviction  but  merely 
pride  of  opinion,  or  the  dig- 
nity that  refused  to  be  pub- 
licly a  chameleon ,'t  he  same 
result  would  have  followed. 
The    policy    he    practised, 
and  that   alone,  was  able 
to  hold  his  party  together  and  beat  Wilson. 
Even  as  it  was,  so  narrow  a  margin  did  Lodge 
have,   that   he  would  have  lost   but   for  the 
stubbornness  of  Wilson,  which,  at  a  critical 
moment,  refused  to  accept  compromise. 

Lodge  in  the  present  session  should  have  an 
easier  time  than  in  the  last  one.  In  the  first 
place,  the  numerical  majority  of  his  party  is 
now  much  more  comfortable  for  him.     Last 


year  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate 
was  but  two,  and  of  those  two  one  was  absent 
from  the  Senate  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
under  conviction  for  having'  violated  a  state 
corrupt  practices  law  in  his  election— a  state 
of  affairs  which  caused  Josephus  Daniels  once 
to  say,  rather  brutally  but  wittily,  that  "the 
R^ublican  majority  in  the 
Senate  is  out  on  bail."    The 
Repubhcan  majority  in  the 
Senate  this  year  is  twenty- 
two,  a  margin  so  large  that 
it   is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  a  defection   suffi- 
ciently serious  to  give  trou- 
ble to  the  leader.    Not  only 
is  the  majority  Lodge  has  to 
work  with  much  more  com- 
fortable, there  is  not  now  in 
.  sight  anysuch  cleavage  with- 
in his  own  party  as  made 
his  leadership  a  ni^tmare 
last  year.     Of  course  if  the 
League  of  Nations  question 
in    any    of    its   variations 
_  .should  come  up,  the  same 
old  cleavage  would  quickly 
assert  itself — in  fact,  this 
year  it  would  be  more  seri- 
ous because  the  irreconcila- 


SENATOR    SIMMONS 

t  to  Underwood  the  burden  of  Demo- 
.  opposition  to  the  Republican  tariff 
amme  will  fall  on  Simmons  of  North 
ina,  who,  when  his  parly  is  in  power, 
iself  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee" 


bles,  stimulated  by  success, 
are  more  powerful  and 
aggressive.  But  it  ishardto 
foresee  any  likelihood  of  any 
variation  of  the  League  of 
e  Hirrit  I,  EwiQt  Nations  question  coming  up 
in  such  a  way  as  to  revive  in 
this  session  the  cleavage  of  the  last  session. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  in  the  present  session 
faint  glimmerings  of  a  cleavage,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  and  less  serious.  The  big  question 
in  the  present  session  will  be  the  tariff,  and  on 
the  subject  of  a  protective  tariff  there  is  an 
uneasy  shifting  of  Republican  opinion  which 
may  conceivably  make  trouble  for  the  party 
leadership  before  the  bill  is  finally  adopted. 
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[Through  the  war,  our  country,  from  being 
le greatest  debtor  nation  in  the  world,  became 
t  greatest  creditor  nation.     This  change  of 
bsition  is  always  followed  by  a  certain  amount 
f  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  unimpeded  flow 
I  goods  from  our  debtors  to  ourselves.     This 
Diiiment  shows  itself  in  those  parts  of  the 
Hjntry  where  accumulated 
iahh  is  most  in  evidence, 
e  sections,  the  Eastern 
New  England   states, 
"  1  past  tariff  debates 
(ere  the  mighty  fortresses 
fiiigh  protection  because 
Iheir  chief  interest  was 
nanufacturing,  now  tend 
to  look  a  little  dubiously 
upon  high    protection. 
Thdrformer  interest,  which 
*as  almost  wholly  in  manu- 
Facturing  for  the  home  mar- 
kets primarily,  is  now  con- 
cerned also  with  manufac- 
turing for  foreign  markets 
and    with    loaning  money 
abroad.     During    the    last 
session,    when    the   first 
emergency  tariff   bill  was 
up,  four  Republican  Sena- 
tors,   coming 
from  states 
which  in  the  past 
lave  normally 
3een  the  strong- 
lolds  of   h  igh 
arifT  sentiment, 
/oted  against 
rhey  were  Senator  Edge 
if    New    Jersey,     Senator 
Dolt  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
ienators  Keyes  and  Moses 
if  New  Hampshire. 
Vhether  this  same  cleav- 
-ge    or    anything     of    its 
lature    is    to    show    itself 
n  the  coming  debate  of  the  present  session 
n  a   permanent    tariff  bill   remains    to   be 
een.     For  the   present  this  faint  menace  of 
leavage  is  the  only  difficulty  in  sight  for 
Republican  leadership. 

I  have  said  that  Lodge,  among  his  other 
ities  to  leadership,  is  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
affairs  Committee,  which  is  one  of  the  two 
:rcat  committees  of  the  Senate..  The  other 
f  these  two  committees  is  the  Finance  Com- 
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mittee.  He  i^?^^^ 
supposed  to  introduce*fTl^-^ 
bills,  to  lead  debate  onthem, 
toanswerquestionson  them, 
and  otherwise  to  guide  them 
through  the  Senate.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  is  Penrose  erf 
Pennsylvania.  Penrose  is  a 
strong,  direct  personality 
who  has  many  of  the  natural 
qualities  of  leadership,  in- 
cluding a  touch  of  that  same 
ruthlessness  which  made 
Aldrich  in  the  same  position 
of  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  a  striking  figure 
in  previous  tariff  fights.  In 
managing  the  progress  of  a 
tariff  bill  through  theSenate, 
Penrose  at  his  best  could 
give  a  good  account  of 
himself,  but  Penrose  is 
not  at  his  best.  He  was 
absent  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  a  serious  illness  for 
umed  his  seat  only  in  Decem- 

_ is  better,  and  to  those  who 

observe  the  Senator  closely  It  seems  to  im- 
prove constantly.  But  Penrose  is  still  far 
short  of  the  requirements  of  physical  strength 
for  a  bitteriy  contested  tariff  session  in  a  hot 
summer. 

The  next  man  to  Penrpse  on  the  Finance 
Committee  is  Smoot,  of  Utah,  and  presum- 
ably in  the  present  state  of  Penrose's  health 
Smoot  will  do  much  of  the  work.  Smoot  is  a 
much  more  gentle  person  than  Penrose,  almost 
too  gentle  for  leadership  in  a  gruelling  fight. 
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which,  for  at  least  the  first  ten  moid  States  than 
fifteen,  had  all  the  best  cards  He  is  a  kind 

—viewed  from  that  stand-  ed  States, 

point,  it  was  magnificent.  can  leadership 

No  other  kind  of  leadership  ,  in  a  group  of 

than  Lodge's  facile  accom-  ^.-  their  aggregate 
modation  of  himself  to  the  ,_f "^  formidable.  The 
shifting  majority  in  his  oTjff  leader  is  Underwood 
party,  would  have  ^are  is  no  man  in  the  Senate 
If  Lodge jM^^MB^^iloor  leadership  than  he  is, 
'  •^rcniperament  and  by  training.  Not 
'does  Underwood  know  the  arts  of  floor 
leadership — he  knows  the  tariff  also.  He  was 
largely  the  author  of  the  present  Democratic 
tariff  and  is  a  veteran  of  one  other  tariff  fight 
besides.  Next  to  Underwood  the  burden  of 
Democratic  opposition  to  the  Republican  tariff 
programme  will  fall  on  Simmons  of  North 


Carolina  who,  when  his  party  is  in  power,  is 
himself  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com* 
mitter.  Simmons  has  already  been  in  the 
Senate  through  two  tariff  fights. 

Aside  from  Underwood  and  Simmons — who 
will  probably  contribute  most  of  the  detailed 
knowledge  in  the  opposition  to  the  tariff,  the 
Democrats'  have  several  senators  who  for  one 
quality  or  another  will  make  formidable 
contributions  to  the  active  opposition.  Senator 
Carter  Glass  of  Virginia  is  comparatively  a  new 
man  in  the  Senate,  but  he  has  had  long  experi- 
ence in  the  House  and  spent  a  period  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Glass  is  a  formidable 
debater.  He  has  a  directness  and  simplicity 
of  character  that  win  him  friendliness  from  the 
bystander,  and  in  the  fury  of  actual  debate  he 
is  wasp,  gad-fly,  and  toreador  all  combined. 

In  another  comparatively  new  Senator,  Har- 
rison of  Mississippi,  the  Democrats  have  an 
incomparable  guerilla  fighter,  and  in  Senator 
Thomas  Walsh  of  Montana  they  have  as  careful 
a  student  and  as  sound  a  lawyer  as  has  ever 
graced  the  Senate. 


A   COMMITTEE   AT  THE   WHITE    HOUSE 
To  notify  the  President  of  the  convening  of  Congress.    Senator  Hitchcock  (left)  acted 


in  the  Senate  during  the  League  of  Nations  fight,  but  has  n 


Democratic  leader 
been  superseded  by  Senator  Underwood 
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How  a  San  Francisco  Attorney  Ousted  Bela  Kun 

Third  and  last  article  of  "Stemming  the  Red  Tide  " 

By  T.  T.  C.  GREGORY 

THE  STAGE  IS  SET 
BELA  KUN  IN  THE  SADDLS;  HOOVER  IN  PARIS 


IT  WAS  apparent  to  all  in  touch  with  the 
situation,  whether  in  Paris  and  London  or 
in  the  capitals  of  southeastern  Europe,  that 
the  salvation  of  central  Europe  depended, 

■  in  the  early  summer  of  1919,  on  the  im- 
mediate ousting  of  Bela  Kun  from  his  position 
as  Bolshevist  dictator  of  Hungary.  Bauer, 
Premier  in  Austria,  was  holding  his  people 
together  by  sheer  force  of  personality  and  will- 
power; Bolshevist  money  was  advancing  the 
propaganda  of  Communism  through  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Jugo-Slavia;  Italy  was  by  no 
means  safe,  and  in  Germany  anything  might 
happen.  Bolshevism  in  Hungary  was  a  run- 
ning sore,  likely  to  spread  infection  throughout 
the  whole  emaciated  political  body  of  the 
Continent. 

But,  as  far  as  the  Interallied  Relief  Com- 
mission in  central  Europe  was  concerned,  Bela 
Kun  was  more  than  a  political  menace;  he 
was  threatening  the  integrity  and  success  of 
our  enterprise  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
feeble  new  states.  Hungary  lay  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  economic  organism.  Our 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines  to  Belgrade  and 
Bucluuest  from  Vienna  were  out  of  commission. 
TIk  Osmbe,  over  which  most  of  the  supplies 
fraa^  the  Banat  and  the  Qatchka  districts 
OKfiqKffly  moved  to  Austria  and  Czecho- 
is  completely  tied  up.  A  large 
'  of  kwomotives  imperatively  needed  for 


supply  and  food  movements  had  been  with- 
drawn from  service,  and  the  direct  railroad 
lines  from  Galician  and  Rumanian  oil-fields 
were  closed  to  us.  The  resultant  necessity  for 
using  circuitous  routes,  in  territories  where,  at 
best,  railroad  facilities  were  falling  to  pieces 
and  rapid  transportation  was  difficult,  made 
the  work  of  relief  practically  impossible. 

I  was  in  constant  touch  with  Hoover  in  Paris; 
he  required  no  exhaustive  explanation  of  our 
situation  to  spur  him  on  to  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  and  the  Supreme  Council  was  im- 
mediately drawn  into  a  discussion  of  ways  and 
means.  It  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  In- 
numerable proposals  were  advanced,  but  alt 
were  subject  to  logical  objections.  Clemenceau 
put  the  problem  neatly.  It  reminded  him,  he 
said,  of  the  fable  of  the  mice  who  proposed  to 
bell  the  cat;  all  favored  the  enterprise,  hut  no 
one  of  them  could  offer  a  plan  for  successfully 
carrying  it  out. 

.  The  obvious  method  was  to  employ  force — to 
catch  Bela  Kun  and  his  growing  Red  Army  in 
great  pincers  formed  by  movements  from  the 
west  and  south,  and  crush  him.  Marshal  Foch 
was  summoned  for  conference ;  he  said  that  this 
could  be  done,  but  that  it  would  take  an  army 
.of  250,000  men,  completely  equipped  and  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  campaign.  This  pro- 
gramme staggered  Paris,  breathing  a  little  more 
freely  after  the  war  and  now  busily  engaged  in 
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moment  would  have  disintegrated  Bela 
Kun's  support  and  wrecked  his  plans.  But  the 
Supreme  Council  was  deciding  that  question, 
and  the  Supreme  Council  agreed  with  Foch, 
although  it  pigeonholed  his  recommendations 
and,  with  a  parliamentary  shrug,  rid  itself  at 
the  same  time  of  the  whole  responsibility  and 
\.  problem, 

'  Left  in  this  dilemma  by  Paris  we  in  Vienna 
had  to  find  our  own  way  out.  For  some  days 
the  prospect  was  gfoomy.  Bela  Kun's  army 
was  being  swelled  by  hourly  accretions;  his 


persona!  civil   representatives  wei 
to  every  battalion  with  the  power 
death  over  ofTicers  and  men,  which 
the  military  was  given  the  Hobson^ 
swallowing  Bolshevism  or  having 
down  their  throats.     He  was 
on  the  Rumanians  and  the  Czechs ; 
ist  spirit  of  the  Magyars  applauded 
and  their  approbation  strengthen) 
Austria  was  full  of  Bolshevist  repi 
and  Bolshevistic  propaganda — Bauer 
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by  the  French  of  being  himself  a  Bolshevist 
sympathizer)  was  sitting  heroically  on  the  lid, 
but  finding  it  continuously  hotter.  The  crisis 
for  central  Europe  was  fast  approaching. 

Then  an  incident  occurred  that  set  in  motion 
events  leading  surely,  swiftly,  and  dramatically 
to  an  almost  fantastic  denouenunt, 

ENTER   THE  PAWN 
GENERAL  BOEHM  STRUTS  IN 

:    '~|~'HE  Hungarian  minister  to  Vienna  was 
i      1    caught  red-handed  in  a  conspiracy  to  turn 

Austria  Red,  and  was  summarily  sent  home. 

Bauer  held  his  breath  then,  as  we  all  did,  wait- 

Iing  to  see  what  attitude  Bela  Kun  would  take 
in  this  emergency.  If  he  resented  Austria's 
(action  it  might  lead  to  open  warfare,  for  which 
Vienna  was  pooriy  prepared — in  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  would  be  well  nigh  helpless. 
"  But  if  he  accepted  the  rebuke  and  sent  a  new 
representative  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 


was  not  ready  to  strike.  The  man  he  sent  was 
a  General  Boehm. 

When  1  saw  Boehm  I  realized  that  there  was 
a  method  at  hand  for  the  discomfiture  of  Bela 
Kun.  I  had  been  instructed  to  keep  out  of 
central  European  politics;  the  Supreme  Council 
in  Paris  had  entire  authority  where  I  had  none; 
and  the  whole  situation  was  so  delicate  that  a 
single  misstep  might  bring  the  whole  political 
structure  of  the  Continent  tumbling  about  our 
ears.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  words  of  the 
headmaster  in  Stalky  and  Co.,  Bela  Kun  was 
"bothering  me,  and  1  wasn't  there  to  be 
bothered."  I  was  trying  to  feed  sixty  million 
people  and  put  them  on  their  working  feet 
again,  and  he  was  blocking  the  game.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  and  it  was  4pparent  that  I 
andmyassociates  in  Vienna  would  have  to  do  it. 

Boehm,  I  thought,  was  the  key  to  the 
situation.  He  had  trained  the  Hungarian  Red 
Army  and  because  of  that  was  a  powerful  factor 


WAITING    TO    BE    FED 
Tbousandsof  the  inhabitants  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Serbia.  Czechoslovakia,  and  iheother 
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in  the  affairs  of  Hungary.  We  tested  him  for 
egotism,  ambition,  and  nerve;  we  decided  that 
he  had  enough  of  the  first  to  fire  the  second  in 
him,  and  of  the  two  to  give  him  a  passable 
amount  of  the  third.  Thereupon  we  drew  him 
a  picture  of  what  it  would  mean  if  he  should 
take  the  situation  in  hand,  organize  a  revolu- 
tion, and  throw  the  Bolsheviki  out  of  Hungary. 
We  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  nations  outside 
would  do  it  in  self-defense  if  some  strong  man 
within  did  not  anticipate  them;  we  urged  on 
him  the  opportunity  that  was  offered  him  to 
make  a  deathless  figure  on  history's  pages — the 
hero  who  struck  the  bloody  hand  of  soviet 
Communism  from  the  throat  of  an  exhausted 
nation!  I  told  him  that  Bela  Kun  was  cer- 
tainly doomed ;  showed  him  that  Hungary  was 
not  Bolshevist  in  fact  (to  which  he  agreed)  but 
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a  state  where  the  labor  and  socialist  elements, 
heartily  sick  of  monarchical  government,  had 
demanded  and  would  continue  to  demand  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  that  Kun  had 
only  taken  advantage  of  this  advanced  position 
on  the  part  of  the  majority.  1  n  short  we  offered 
him  the  enticing  plum  of  glory,  fame,  honor, 
and  power  and  a  logical  scheme  for  plucking  it. 

ENTER  THE  HEROES 
AGOSTOM  AND  HAUBRICHT  STEAL  IN 

BOEHM  was  no  fool.  His  first  question 
was  whether  the  Supreme  Council  would 
stand  behind  him;  his  second  whether  he  could 
have  assistance  in  gathering  together  the  men 
he  would  need  to  move  with  him.  On  the  first 
point  I  could  only  say  that  Paris  would  un- 
doubtedly recognize  and  support  any  govern- 


THE   CITY    OF    BUDAPEST 
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ment,  representative  of  all  classes,  on  which  the 
whole  people  of  Hungary  could  agree;  on  the 
second  that  he  undoubtedly  knew  of  men  who 
wielded  really  powerful  influences  in  Hungary 
and  who  would  undoubtedly  fall  in  with  any 
plan  for  the  unhorsing  of  Bela  Kun,  were  it 
sufficiently  well-conceived  and  organized  to 
have  reasonable  chances  of  success.  He  in- 
stantly named  Agoston  and  Haubricht,  two  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  labor  representatives 
in  the  Kun  Government.  We  agreed.  They 
were  sent  for  and  came  secretly  to  Vienna. 
We  undertook  to  obtain  the  most  favorable 
possible  pronouncement  from  Paris;  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  do  the  rest !  The  first 
step  was  taken. 

From  the  beginning  I  had  taken  into  my 
confidence  Sir  Thomas  Cunningham,  the 
British  military  commissioner,  and  Prince 
Borghesi,  the  Italian  diplomatic  representa- 
tive, in  central  Europe.  Sir  Thomas  played  up 
like  a  sportsman  and  a  gentleman.  He  was  a 
splendid,  forceful  man,  keen  of  vision,  and 
with  initiative  and  driving  power.  Prince 
Borghesi  was  also  a  dependable  team-mate — a 
solid,  clear-thinking,  straight-forward  gentle- 
man, more  like  an  English  squire  than  an 
Italian  diplomat.  I  outlined  my  plan  to  them. 
They  brought  to  it  their  experience  and  train- 
ing as  diplomats  and  statesmen ;  they  approved 
it,  checked  it  up,  rounded  it  out.  We  agreed  at 
once  that  the  next  step  must  be  the  framing  of  a 
pronouncement  of  principles  on  which  the 
Allied  governments  could  stand  in  giving  their 
moral  support  to  the  anti-Kun  movement, 
althou^  it  was  quite  clear  in  the  beginning 
that  this  must  be  stated  in  terms  so  general 
that  it  would  not  specifically  imply  the  support 
of  Boehm  or  his  conspiracy. 

The  declaration  almost  immediately  sug- 
gested to  Paris,  through  Mr.  Hoover,  con- 
tained the  following  points: 

1.  Assumption  of  dictatorship  in  which  complete 
powers  of  government  were  to  be  vested.  Names  to 
be  discussed:  Haubricht,  Agoston,  Garami,  and 
Boehm. 

2.  Dismissal  of  the  communistic  Kun  Government, 
with  a  repudiation  of  Bolshevism  and  a  complete 
cessation  of  Bolshevistic  propaganda. 

3.  Dictatorship  to  bridge  over  period  until 
formation  of  a  government  representative  of  all 
classes. 

4.  Inmfiediate  cessation  of  all  terrorist  acts, 
confiscations,  and  seizures. 

5.  Raising  of  blockade  and  immediate  steps  to  be 


taken  by  Entente  to  supply  Hungary  with  food  and 
coal  and  to  assist  in  opening  up  the  Danube. 

6.  Immediate  calling  of  an  Entente  advisory  body. 

7.  No  political  prosecutions. 

8.  Ultimate  determination  respecting  socialization 
of  permanent  government. 

THE  CONSPIRACY  IS  HATCHED 

HOOVBR  WINS  OVER  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL 

IT  MUST  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that,  aside 
from  Boehm,  who  was  a  mere  tool,  the  real 
conspiracy  we  had  set  afoot  was  one  dominated 
by  the  labor-democratic  interests  in  Hungary. 
Agoston,  Gerami,  and  Haubricht  were  leaders 
of  the  advanced  labor  movement  thought  of 
the  state.  Behind  them  were  the  forces  of 
labor,  liberal  and  democratic  in  complexion, 
who  were  as  bitter  against  the  ruthless  tyranny 
of  Bolshevism  in  Hungary  at  that  time  as  the 
Jiigher  type  of  American  labor  leaders  are  here 
tonday.  Without  this  strong  and  active  body 
of  men,  and  without  the  leadership  of  the  three 
named,  Boehm,  or  any  other  military  or  mon- 
archistic  conspirator,  would  have  been  as  help- 
less as  a  school-boy.  The  plot  hinged  on  the 
labor  element:  it  was  for  this  reason  that  later 
developments  turned  me  into  a  berserk  mad- 
man, foaming  at  the  mouth. 

Meanwhile  there  remained  for  us  the  task  of 
bringing  our  conspirators  and  Paris  together  on 
these  matters  of  principle;  Haubricht  and 
Agoston — the  brains  oif  the  trio  with  whom  we 
were  dealing — ^agreed  to  them  instantly  and 
enthusiastically;  1  wired  the  eight  points  to 
Hoover  the  moment  they  were  drawn  up  and 
now  Cunningham  and  Borghesi  communicated 
them  to  their  respective  governments.  We 
had  chosen,  because  of  the  difficulty  we  had 
always  found  in  getting  prompt  and  decisive 
cooperation  from  the  French,  to  make  our 
arrangements  first  and  to  communicate  them  to 
M.  Allize,  the  French  commissioner,  afterward; 
and  when  we  showed  him  the  eight  points  and 
told  him  of  the  plan  we  found  that  we  had  been 
wise  in  our  determination,  since  his  instant  atti- 
tude was  one  of  coldness  and  skepticism — an 
attitude,  1  may  say,  that  was  echoed  by  his 
government  throughout  the  whole  incident. 
At  any  rate  Allize  telegraphed  his  own  version 
of  our  plan  to  Paris;  now  our  success  depended 
upon  results  there. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  the 
principal  agency  responsible  for  the  prompt 
return  we  received.    The  proposed  programme 
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set  the  Supreme  Council  by  the  ears.  Who  was 
Boehm?  Had  he  the  prestige  necessary  to  carry 
the  country  with  him  in  such  a  bold  and  im- 
pudent enterprise?  What  was  the  motive 
behind  his  willingness,  and  that  of  the  men  to  be 
associated  with  him,  to  risk  execution  at  the 
hands  of  Bela  Kun  in  order  to  try  this  doubtful 
experiment  in  revolution?  And  the  French, 
always  adroit  in  scenting  trickery,  advanced 
the  hypothesis  that  Boehm  was  merely  a 
dummy  being  used  by  Bela  Kun  to  gain 
recognition  for  Hungary  under  the  guise  of  this 
plot.  The  debate  waxed  hot;  the  fate  of  our 
project  hung  in  the  balance.  But  Hoover, 
driving  steadily  toward  the  important  point, 
insisted  that  a  general  declaration  on  the  lines 
of  the  eight  planks  presented  could  do  no  harm 
and  mi^t  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hungarian  Reds.  He  won.  The  Supreme 
Council,  emphatic  in  the  statement  that  this 
programme  for  Hungary  was  a  geAeral  rather, 
than  a  specific  one,  signed  and  issued  it. 
Boehm  and  his  associates,  already  in  touch  with 
influential  friends  and  supporters  in  Hungary, 
and  now  assured  the  moral  support  of  the 
Allies  if  they  kept  faith,  began  to  crystalize 
their  plans. 

My  work  in  the  hatching  of  this  plot,  which 
seems  to  me  now  to  have  had  in  it  some  of  the 
elements  of  a  typical  comic  opera,  was  done. 
But  my  zeal,  bom  of  my  single  purpose  to  feed 
and  aid  those  unfortunate  millions  of  the  newly 
formed  states,  had  put  me  into  a  tight  position, 
from  which  it  was  only  an  extraordinary  chance 
that  extricated  me.  And  this,  like  the  subordi- 
nate plot  of  a  novel,  heightened  the  drama  of 
the  climax  that  came  a  few  days  later. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  programme  of  eight 
points  given  above  that  the  Allies,  on  their 
part,  proposed  to  send  food  and  supplies  into 
Hungary  if  the  laborites  succeeded  in  ousting 
Bela  Kun.  On  its  face  this  looked  a  simple 
matter.  But  furnishing  food  and  supplies 
meant  that,  not  Paris,  but  myself  and  associates 
in  Vienna  had  to  make  good  on  this  promise. 
And  in  the  meantime  the  work  for  which  our 
Mission  was  created  was  almost  finished  and  by 

^  irrevocable  stipulation  we  were  to  wind  up  our 
activities,  close  our  offices,  discharge  our  staffs, 

,  and  leave  central  Europe  on  August  ist.  It 
was  now  J uly  28th.  Hoover  had  wired  me  that 
our  funds  were  used  up  and  that  no  more  were 
forthcoming.  There  was  food  in  Trieste  belong- 
ing to  private  packers,  as  well  as  supplies 
of  wheat  and  maize  in  the  Banat  that  were 


available,  but  I  had  no  money  with  which  to 
purchase  these  commodities  and  there  was  no 
source  from  which  I  could  obtain  any.  Save 
one. 

THE  PLOT  THICKENS 

THE  BOLSHBVIKI  HAND  OVER  GOLD 

TWO  or  three  times  the  assistant  Bobhe- 
vist  food  administrator  of  Hungary,  a 
shrewd  and  clever  man,  had  come  to  me 
secretly  in  Vienna,  representing  Bela  Kun,  and 
begged  me  to  sell  him  supplies.  I  had  re- 
fuse him  absolutely  for  there  was  a  blockade 
on  Red  Hungary.  I  had  told  him  from  the 
first  that  we  would  have  no  dealings  of  any 
nature  with  Bolshevism  and  that  he  was  wast- 
ing time  asking  me.  Through  this  source  I 
thought  I  saw  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  coup 
that  would  help  terminate  our  Mission  in 
central  Europe  with  complete  success. 
%  The  food  minister  had  no  more  knowledge 
than  had  Bela  Kun  that  a  mine  was  being  laid 
under  Bolshevism.  I  knew  he  had  none. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  that  the 
finale  was  to  be  attempted  in  Budapest  I  sent 
for  him  and  told  him  that  it  was  possible  that  I 
might  reconsider  my  former  decision  as  to 
selling  him  food  for  the  Hungarian  people. 

He  almost  cried  with  joy.  But  I  checked 
him. 

"  There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way,"  I  said. 
"  I  cannot  send  you  a  grain  of  i^eat  nor  an 
ounce  of  fat  until  it  is  paid  for  in  cold  cash. 
Have  you  any  real  money,  not  local  wall 
paper — real   money." 

He  almost  shouted. 

"How  much  do  you  want!"  he  cried. 

"First  ante  will-  be  a  million  dollars/'  1 
replied.  "What  kind  of  money  have  you  and 
where  is  it?" 

"  You  can  have  your  choice,"  he  said.  "  The 
Bolsheviki  have  taken  charge  of  the  banks  in 
Hungary,  and  I  have  millions  of  cronin,  francs, 
marks,  pounds — 1  have  even  American  dollars. 
I  alone  know  where  it  is." 

"Bring  it  in  to-morrow  morning,"  I  said, 
"and  I  will  take  a  look  at  it." 

I  might  have  clapped  him  on  the  back  and 
told  him,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  that  he  was  a 
real  good  Bolshevik,  but  anything  might 
happen  in  twenty-four  hours  so  I  restrained  my 
feelings. 

"  If  you  say  anything  to  your  government 
about  this  trade,"  1  added  as  he  was  leaving, 
"  there  won't  be  any." 
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There  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  I  knew  I 
could  trust  him ;  he  was  no  more  of  a  Bolshevik 
at  heart  than  I  was,  but  his  life  depended  on 
his  allegiance  to  its  leaders. 

About  three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  two 
men,  accompanied  by  the  perspiring  Hungarian 
minister,  entered  carrying  a  clothes  basket, 
covered  with  a  cloth.  For  two  hours  my 
assistants  checked  pounds  British  and  Turkish, 
French  francs,  Italian  Hre,  to  say  nothing  of 
marks  and  crowns,  and  with  the  whole  topped 
with  190,000  in  crisp  one  thousand  dollar  bills 
of  the  vintage  of  Uncle  Sam.  That  night  they 
rested  in  our  name  in  the  vault  of  the  Vienna 
Bank  Verein.  A  trade  had  been  closed  with 
the  packers'  agent  and  three  train  loads  of  fats 
ordered  to  be  made  ready  for  immediate  ship- 
ment to  Budapest  on  receipt  of  a  wire  from  me. 

THE  CRISIS 

BUDAPEST  HOLDS  ITS  BREATH 

AT  THE  same  time  things  were  happening 
with  breath-taking  rapidity  in  Budapest. 
Friends  of  the  active  revolutionists  in  the 
Bolshevist  cabinet  had  called  a  great  soviet 
meeting  for  six  o'clock  that  night,  and  when 
this  meeting  convened  Agoston,  one  of  our  most 
eloquent  labor  leaders,  was  the  presiding 
officer.  All  that  afternoon  word  had  swiftly 
passed  among  the  few  that  Bela  Kun  was 
doomed  and  that  something  startling  was 
afoot.  Official  Budapest  was  aflame  with 
suppressed  excitement  within  the  Inner  Circle. 
No  one  knew  what  to  expect,  no  one  knew 
whom  to  trust,  no  one  dared  express  an  opinion 
or  voice  a  sentiment.  Inside  the  great  as- 
semblage hall  the  delegates  and  as  many  of  the 
public  as  could  squeeze  in  sat  fidgeting  and 
panting  with  the  suspense.  Some  trivial 
matter  was  brought  up  for  discussion.  No  one 
listened.  This  was  only  the  preliminary  to  a 
clash  and  they  all  knew  it. 

Suddenly  Bela  Kun  entered.  It  was  appar- 
ent to  all  that  he  was  under  a  severe  strain.  He 
harangued  the  crowd  with  a  brilliant  appeal  for 
confidence  and  with  glowing  promises  for  the 
immediate  future,  and  he  held  them  quiet,  for 
he  was  a  real  orator.  But  he  did  not  move 
them.  They  were  waiting  for  something  else, 
though  they  did  not  know  what.  Agoston  rose 
and,  with  a  power  and  firmness  that  all  sub- 
consciously acknowledged,  told  of  the  betrayal 
of  labor  by  the  communists  and  declared  that 
labor  would  purge  itself  and  cast  them  out. 


EXIT  THE  VILLAIN 

BELA  KUN  DECAMPS,  BUDAPEST  REJOICES 

BELA  KUN,  quick  to  see  that  the  tide  was 
turning,  left  the  hall.  He  found  the 
palace  surrounded  by  the  White  Guards,  the 
military  organization  of  the  iron  workers,  the 
greatest  single  labor  element  of  Hungary,  that 
had  been  broken  up  and  dispersed  when  he 
came  into  power  and  many  of  the  leaders  of 
which  had  been  ruthlessly  slaughtered  by 
Samueli,  his  official  murderer.  It  was  this 
same  Samueli  who  joined  Bela  Kun  in  the 
flight  that  followed.  They  escaped  somehow 
and  fled  for  the  border,  leaving  behind  them 
all  their  dreams  and  hopes  and  looking  for- 
ward only  to  an  almost  certain  arrest  and 
punishment.  As  they  crossed  the  boundary 
at  Wiener-Neustadt,  Samueli  gave  way  under 
the  strain  and,  saving  others  the  task,  killed 
himself. 
Behind  them  the  conspiracy  had  been  im- 
,  mediately  consummated.  Very  quietly  Agos- 
^  ton  had  announced  to  the  great  assembly  that 
the  Bela  Kun  Government  had  fallen,  that 
Bolshevism  was  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Hungary, 
and  that  a  new  coalition  government,  exercising 
temporary  dictatorial  powers,  had  been  set 
up.  He  read  the  list  of  cabinet  appoint- 
ments; he  himself  was  to  be  Prime  Minister; 
Haubricht  Minister  of  War;  Gerami  and  other 
leaders  were  to  have  the  remaining  port- 
folios. Poor  Boehm,  the  weak,  vain  man 
whom  he  had  used  at  the  first  to  lead  off  the 
movement,  was  not  mentioned;  they  had  em- 
ployed him  when  he  was  useful  and  discarded 
him  when  they  were  through;  1  never  heard 
of  him  again! 

Meanwhile  pandemonium  had  broken  loose 
in  the  assemblage.  These  men  and  the  others 
with  him  were  strong  and  popular;  the  people 
felt  that  at  last  Hungary  was  to  have  her 
"place  in  the  sun"  under  them.  The  pledge 
of  the  Allies  was  read.  It  was  cheered  vocifer- 
ously. Budapest  was  turned  into  a  carnival 
city  that  night.  But  the  next  morning  they 
remembered  their  hunger.  Would  the  Allies 
be  prompt  in  Uving  up  to  their  pronouncement, 
and  especially  to  Article  V  which  guaranteed 
» the  people  food?  The  question  went  from  lip 
to  lip.  There  was  no  food  in  the  capital — ^very 
little  anywhere  in  Hungary.  If  those  desper- 
ately needed  supplies  were  not  forthcoming, 
Agoston  and  his  advisers  knew  that  they  could 
not  hold  the  people. 
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THE  CLIMAX 

CARLOADS  OF  FOOD  ROLL  INTO  HUNGARY 

AND  then  came  the  climax  to  which  I 
referred  above,  that  gave  almost  a 
theatrical  "curtain"  to  this  play.  At  ten 
o'clock  that  morning  supply  trains,  loaded 
to  the  guards,  and  coming  from  every  direction, 
began  to  roll  into  Hungary;  within  a  few  hours 
the  people  were  eating  the  bread  and  the  fats 
that  the  Bolsheviki,  all  unknowing,  and  cer- 
tainly never  conscious  of  the  irony  of  the 
situation,  had  bought  through  me  with  money 
they  had  stolen  from  the  banks  of  Budapest ! 

Alas,  that  there  should  have  been  an  anti- 
climax, but  there  was! 

THE  ANTI-CLIMAX 

ENTER  THE  HAPSBURGS  EXIT  THE  HEROES 

1HAD  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Buchs  to 
meet  Mr.  Hoover  on  his  first  trip  through 
our  territory;  at  that  place  I  received  the  dis^ 
heartening  and  maddening  news  that  the  old 
Hapsburg  monarchists  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  conditions  of  confusion  following  the  change 
of  government;  they  had  waited  only  a  few 
days  until  a  Rumanian  army  had  entered 
Budapest,  and  thereupon  had  ousted  the  labor 

•  democrats,  arrested  Agoston  and  Haubricht 
and  clapped  them  into  jail,  and  elevated  to  the 
dictatorship  Archduke  Joseph,  a  Hapsburg! 

That  Rumanian  entrance  is  again  indicative 
of  the  intense  nationalism  of  those  central 
European  states.  Hating  Hungary  with  an 
ancient  and  bitter  hatred  Rumania  had  struck 
the  moment  Bela  Kun  fell  and  before  Agoston 
^  and    Haubricht    could    fully    organize   and 

*  mobilize  the  White  army.  The  Reds  had  gone 
to  pieces  on  the  eastern  front  and,  unopposed 
and  without  excuse,  the  Rumanians  had  sent  a 
small  army  into  the  capital.  The  remnants 
of  the  Hapsburg  family,  with  Rumanian 
assistance,  had  seized  the  moment  and  the 
situation  as  an  excuse  and  had  walked  into 
power. 

COMEDY 

<*ARCHIE  JUMPS  THROUGH  THE  HOOPr* 

MY  BLOOD  was  up.  For  all  the  world  to 
see,  a  labor  movement  had  ousted  a 
Bolshevist  Government ;  was  the  whole  world  to 
sit  by  and  see  that  labor  interest  in  turn  ousted, 
and  by  a  member  of  the  Hapsburg  family? 


Not  while  I  could  have  a  word  to  say,  at  any 
rate!  My  wires  to  Mr.  Hoover  tumbled  over 
one  another,  the  moment  he  had  reached  Paris 
from  his  trip.  He  went  to  work  at  once.  1  can 
imagine  him  drilling  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  with  those  piercing  eyes  of  his 
and  demanding  clear  statesmanship  in  this 
^critical  moment.  He  was  appealing  for  Hun- 
garian workmen  who  had  fought  for  civilization 
against  the  Reds,  only  to  be  thrown  out  and 
now  sent  into  hiding  before  the  vengeance  of  a 
wretched  royalist.  Prince  Borghesi  of  our 
mission,  answered  my  wire  to  him  telling  him  of 
the  crisis  with  a  laconic,  "  Coming, "  and  flew 
at  night  by  airplane  from  Vienna  to  Pest,  and 
was  ready  eariy  the  next  morning  to  join 
nie  in  my  efforts.  The  first  thing  that  we 
did  was  to  demand  -  peremptorily  the  quick 
release  of  Agoston  and  Haubricht,  and  our 
demand,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  that 
day  complied  with.  The  next  thing  was  to 
exert  all  the  moral  force  at  our  command 
to  oust  the  Hapsburg  scion  from  the  dicta- 
tor's throne. 

We  were  not  in  so  weak  a  position  as  nug^it 
be  assumed.  Hungaryas  a  whole  did  not  want 
9  a  Hapsburg  ruler;  the  people  were  keen  enough 
to  see  that  the  Allies  would  not  tolerate  one  for 
very  long.  I  wired  Mr.  Hoover,  in  a  code 
improvisal  at  the  moment: 

ARCHIE  ON  THE  CARPET  AT  FOUR  o'CLOCK,  HE 
LEFT  IN  HIGH  DUDGEON.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
GREATEST  DIPLOMATIC  CIRCUSES  NOW  PERFORMING 
IN  EUROPE.  NEW  CABINET  BEING  FORMED  THIS 
afternoon;  expect  to  see  archie  LEAPING 
THROUGH  THE  RING  TO-MORROW,  THUS  FITTINGLY 
CELEBRATING  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  RELIEF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE.  NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 
TO  GET  OUT   AND  STAY  OUT. 

He  caught  my  meaning;  he  re-doubled  his 
efforts  in  Paris.  Certain  representations  were 
made  to  Budapest  by  the  governments  in  the 
Paris  council.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
ministry  of  Hungary  called.  The  tension  grew 
once  more.  Again  the  people  expected  big 
events,  though  ignorant  of  what  their  nature 
would  be.  At  eight  o'clock  that  night  a 
coalition  government  was  again  organized; 
Archduke  Joseph  retired;  I  hurried  to  my  head- 
quarters and  sent  Mr.  Hoover  this — one  of  my 
last  messages  from  my  post: 

ARCHIE  WENT  THROUGH  THE  HOOP  AT  EIGHT  P.  M. 
THUS  ENDETH  THE  SECOND  LESSON.  LET  US  PRAY 
THAT  THEY  WILL  FIND  A  MOSES  TO  LEAD  THEM 
OUT  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 


LIFE  WITH  THE  TRAPPERS  IN  CANADA 

An  Artist's  Account  of  the  Every  Day  Life  of  the  North- 
em  Woods,  and  the  Experiences  of  the  Indian  -Hunters 

By  ARTHUR  HEMING 

Mr.  Heming,  a  Canadian  artist,  has  spent  nearly  forty  years  in  tie  wilds  oj  Canada,  living  with  the 
Indians,  crossing  their  country,  painting,  and  learning  from  the  hunters  and  trappers  many  of  the  fine 
points  of  their  icork.  This  article,  taken  from  the  manuscript  of  a  book  recently  completed  by  Mr. 
Heming,  describes  life  in  the  winter  woods  in  company  with  an  Indian  named  Oo-koo-hoo  {the  Ottf) 
and  bis  family,  and  retells  several  stories  of  happenings  in  the  Strong-lVoods  Country.  This 
authentic  account  may  he  found  to  be  often  at  variance  witi)  generally  accepted  ideas  tf  life  in  the 
Canadian  woods. — The  Edftors. 


WHEN  tracking  their  six- 
fathom  canoes,  or  "York 
boats"  or  "sturgeon  scows," 
the  voyageurs  of  the  north 
brigades  use  very  long  lines, 
one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  bow  of  the 
craft  while  to  the  other  end  is  secured  a  leather 
harness  of  breast  straps  called  otapanapi 
into  which  each  hauler  adjusts  himself.  Thus, 
while  the  majority  of  the  crew  land  upon  the 
shore  and,  so  harnessed,  walk  off  briskly  in 
sin^e  file  along  the  river  bank,  their  mates 
aboard  endeavor,  with  the  aid  of  either  paddles, 
sweeps,  or  poles,  to  keep  the  craft  in  a  safe 
channel. 

in  the  present  instance  we  had  to  resort  to 
tracking,  but  it  was  of  a  light  character,  for  the 
canoes  were  not  too  heavily  loaded,  nor  was 
the  current  too  strong  for  us  to  make  fair  head- 
way along  the  rou^,  pathless  bank  of  the  wild 
little  stream.  In  each  canoe  one  person  re- 
mained aboard  to  hold  the  bow  crff  shore  with 


a  paddle  or  pole,  while  the  others  scrambled 
along  the  river  bank,  either  to  help  haul  upon 
a  line,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  younger  children 
and  the  dogs,  simply  to  walk  in  order  to  relieve 
the  craft  of  their  weight  and  also  for  safety's 
sake,  should  the  canoe  overtum.  The  greatest 
danger  is  for  the  steersman  to  lose  control  and 
allow  the  canoe  to  get  out  of  line  with  the  cur- 
rent, as  the  least  headway  in  a  wrong  direction 
is  apt  to  capsize  it. 

But  before  we  had  ascended  half  the  length 
of  the  rapids  we  encountered  the  usual  troubles 
that  overtake  the  tracker — those  of  clearing 
our  lines  of  trees  and  bushes,  slipping  into  the 
muck  of  small  inlets,  stumbling  over  stones, 
cutting  the  lines  upon  sharp  rocks,  or  having 
them  caught  by  gnarled  roots  or  drift  wood. 
As  we  approached  the  last  lap  of  white  water, 
the  canoes  passed  through  a  rocky  basin  that 
held  a  thirty  or  forty  yard  section  of  the  river 
in  a  slack  and  unruffled  pool.  While  ascending 
this  last  section,  the  last  canoe,  the  one  in  which 
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the  Owl's  old  grandmother  was  wielding  the 
paddle,  broke  away  from  Oo-koo-hoo,  the  strain 
severing  his  well-worn  line,  and  away  grand- 
mother went,  racing  backward  down  through 
the  turbulent  foam.  With  her  usual  presence  of 
mind  she  exercised  such  skill  in  guiding  her 
canoe  that  it  never  for  a  moment  swerv^  out 
of  the  true  line  of  the  current,  and  thus  she 
saved  herself  and  all  her  precious  cargo.  Then, 
the  moment  she  struck  slack  water,  she,  in  with 
her  paddle  and  out  with  her  pole,  stood  up  in 
her  unsteady  craft,  bent  her  powerful  old  frame, 
and— her  pip)e  still  clenched  between  her  an- 
cient teeth — ^with  all  her  might  and  main  she 
actually  poled  her  canoe  right  up  to  the  very 
head  of  the  rapids,  and  came  safely  ashore.  It 
was  thrilling  to  watch  her — ^for  we  could  render 
no  aid — and  when  she  landed  we  hailed  her 
with  approval  for  her  courage,  strength,  and 
skill ;  but  grandmother  was  annoyed — her  pipe 
was  out. 

DETAINING  ^   BEAR 

WHILE  we  rested  a  few  minutes,  the 
women  espied  in  a  little  springy  dell 
some  unusually  fine  moss,  which  they  at  once 
began  to  gather.  Indian  women  dry  it  and 
use  it  in  a  number  of  ways,  especially  for  pack- 
ing about  the  little  naked  bodies  of  their  babies 
when  lacing  them  to  their  cradle  boards.  The 
incident,  however,  reminds  me  of  what  once 
happened  to  an  Indian  woman  and  her  eight 
year  old  daughter  when  they  were  gathering 
moss  about  a  mile  from  their  camp  on  the 
shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  They  were  work- 
ing in  a  muskeg,  and  the  mother,  observing  a 
clump  of  gnarl^  spruces  a  little  way  off,  sent 
her  daughter  there  to  see  if  there  were  any 
berries.  Instead  of  fruit  the  child  found  a 
nice  round  hole  that  led  into  a  cavern  beneath 
the  roots  of  the  trees  that  stood  upon  the  little 
knoll ;  and  she  called  to  her  mother  to  come  and 
see  it.  On  kneeling  down  and  peering  within, 
the  mother  discovered  a  bear  inside,  and  in- 
stantly turning  about,  hauled  up  her  skirt  and 
sat  down  in  such  a  way  that  her  figure  com- 
pletely blocked  the  hole  and  shut  out  all  light. 
Then  she  despatched  her  child  on  the  run  for 
camp,  to  tell  father  to  come  immediately  with 
his  gun  and  shoot  the  bear. 

To  one  who  is  not  versed  in  woodcraft,  such 
an  act  displays  remarkable  bravery,  but  to  an 
Indian  woman  it  meant  no  such  thing,  it  was 
merely  the  outcome  of  her  knowledge  of  bears, 
for  she  well  knew  that  as  long  as  all  light  was 


blocked  from  the  hole  the  bear  would  lie  still. 
But  perhaps  you  wonder  why  she  pulled  up  her 
skirt.  To  prevent  it  from  being  soiled  or  torn? 
No,  that  was  not  the  reason.  Again  it  was  her 
knowledge  of  bears  that  prompted  her,  for  she 
knew  that  if  by  any  strange  chance  the  bear 
did  move  about  in  the  dark,  and  if  he  did  hap- 
pen to  touch  her  bare  figure — ^for  Indian  ladies 
never  wear  lingerie — the  bear  would  have  been 
so  mystified  on  encountering  a  living  thing  in 
the  dark,  that  he  would  make  never  another 
move  until  light  solved  the  mystery.  How- 
ever, father  came  with  a  rush,  and  shot  the 
bear,  and  the  brute  was  a  big  one,  too. 

During  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  we  found  the 
current  quite  slack  and  therefore,  making  better 
headway,  we  gained  the  lake. 

Bear  Lake  was  beautiful.  Its  shores  were 
fringed  here  and  there  with  marshy  reeds  or 
sandy  beaches;  and  its  rivulets,  flowing  in  and 
out,  connected  it  with  other  meres  in  other 
regions.  At  dawn  moose  and  caribou  came 
hither  to  drink;  bears  roamed  its  surrounding 
slopes;  lynxes,  foxes,  fishers,  martens,  ermines, 
and  minks  lived  in  its  bordering  woods.  Otters, 
muskrats,  and  beavers  swam  its  inrushing 
creeks;  wolverines  prowled  its  rocky  glens,  and 
nightly  concerts  of  howling  wolves  echoed  along 
its  shores.  The  eagles  and  the  hawks  built 
their  nests  in  its  towering  trees,  while  the 
cranes  fished  and  the  ruffed  grouse  drununed. 
Nightly,  too,  the  owls  and  the  loons  hooted 
and  laughed  at  the  quacking  ducks  and  the 
honking  geese  as  they  flew  swiftly  by  in  the 
light  of  the  moon.  Salmon,  trout,  whitefish,  pike, 
and  pickerel  rippled  its  placid  waters,  and  brook- 
trout  leaped  above  the  shinunering  pools  of  its 
crystal  streams.  It  was  Oo-koo-hoo's  happiest 
hunting  ground,  and  truly  it  was  a  hunter's 
paradise,  a  poet's  heaven,  an  artist's  home. 

"What  fools  we  mortals  be!"— when  we  live 
in  the  city ! 

The  site  chosen  for  the  lodges  was  on  one  of 
two  points  jutting  into  the  lake,  separated  by 
the  waters  of  Muskrat  Creek.  On  its  north- 
west side  ran  a  heavily  timbered  ridge  that 
broke  the  force  of  the  winter  winds  from  the 
west  and  north,  and  thus  protected  Oo-koo- 
hoo's  camp,  which  stood  on  the  southeast  side 
of  the  little  stream.  Such  a  site  in  such  a 
region  afforded  wood,  water,  fruit,  fish,  fowl, 
and  game;  and,  moreover,  an  enchanting  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Furthermore, 
that  section  of  the  Owl's  game-lands  had  not 
been  hunted  for  forty-two  moons. 
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Immediately  after  dinner  the  men  began 
cutting  lodge  poles,  while  the  women  cleared 
the  tepee  sites  and  levelled  the  ground.  On 
asking  Oo-koo-hoo  how  many  poles  would 
be  required  for  the  canvas  lodge  which  he  had 
kindly  offered  me  the  use  of  for  the  coming 
winter,  he  replied : 

"  My  son,  cut  a  pole  for  every  moon,  and  cut 
them  thirteen  feet  in  length,  and  the  base  of 
the  tepee,  too,  should  be  thirteen  feet  across." 
Then  looking  at  me  with  his  small,  shrewd, 
but  pleasant  eyes,  he  added:  "Thirteen  is  our 
lucky  number.  It  always  brings  good  fortune. 
Besides,  most  canoes  are  made  of  thirteen 
pieces,  and  when  we  kill  big  game,  we  always 
cut  the  carcasses  into  thirteen  parts.  My  son, 
when  I  have  time  I  shall  carve  a  different  sym- 
bol upon  each  of  the  thirteen  poles  of  your 
lodge;  they  shall  represent  the  thirteen  moons 
of  the  year,  and  thus  they  will  enable  you  to 
keep  track  of  the  phase  of  the  season  through 
which  you  are  passing." 

All  the  poles  were  of  green  pine  or  spruce. 
The  thin  ends  of  three  of  the  stoutest  were 
lashed  together  so  that  they  formed  a 
tripod  against  which  the  other  poles  were 
leaned,  while  their  butts,  placed  in  a  circle, 
were  spread  an  equal  distance  apart.  Over 
that  framework  the  lodge  covering  was  spread 
by  inserting  the  end  of  a  pole  into  the  pocket 
of  each  of  the  two  wind  shields,  and  then  hoist- 
ing the  covering  into  place.  Next,  the  lapping 
edges,  brought  together  over  the  doorway,  were 
fastened  securely  together  with  wooden  pins, 
while  the  bottom  edge  was  pegged  down  all 
round  the  lodge  with  wooden  stakes.  In  the 
centre  of  the  floor-space  six  little  cut  logs  were 
fastened  down  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon,  and  the 
earth  scooped  from  within  the  hexagon  was 
banked  against  the  logs  to  form  a  permanent 
and  limited  fireplace.  The  surrounding  floor- 
space  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  fir-brush,  then 
a  layer  of  rushes,  and  finally,  where  the  beds 
were  to  be  laid,  a  heavy  mattress  of  balsam 
twigs  laid,  shingle-fashion,  one  upon  another, 
with  their  stems  down.  Thus  a  springy,  com- 
fortable bed  was  formed,  and  the  lodge  per- 
fumed with  a  delightful  forest  aroma.  Above 
the  fireplace  was  hung  a  stage,  or  framework 
of  light  sticks,  upon  which  to  dry  or  smoke  the 
meat.  Around  the  wall  on  the  inner  side  was 
hung  a  canvas  curtain  that  overlapped  the  floor, 
and  thus  protected  the  lodgers  from  draft 
while  they  were  sitting  about  the  fire.  The 
doorway  was  two  feet  by  five,  and  was  covered 


with  a  raw  deerskin  hung  from .  the  top.  A 
stick  across  the  lower  edge  kept  the  skin  taut. 
A  log  at  the  bottom  of  the  doorway  answered 
for  a  doorstep  and  in  winter  kept  out  the  snow. 
Now  the  lodge  was  ready  for  occupation. 

AN    INDIAN   CAMPFIRE 

AS  THERE  are  six  different  ways  of  build- 
L  ing  camp  fires,  it  should  be  explained  that 
my  friends  built  theirs  according  to  the  Ojibway 
custom;  that  is,  in  the  so-called  "lodge  fashion," 
by  placing  the  sticks  upright,  leaning  them 
together,  and  crossing  them  over  one  another 
in  the  manner  of  lodge  poles.  When  the  fire 
was  lighted,  the  wind  shields  formed  a  perfect 
draft  to  carry  the  smoke  up  through  the  per- 
manently open  flue  in  the  apex  of  the  structure, 
and  one  soon  realized  that  of  all  tents  or  dwell- 
ings, no  healthier  abode  was  ever  contrived 
by  man.  Indeed,  if  the  stupid,  meddlesome 
agents  of  civilization  had  been  wise  enough 
to  have  left  the  Indians  in  their  tepees,  instead 
of  forcing  them  to  live  in  houses — the  ventila- 
tion of  which  was  never  understood — they 
would  have  been  spared  at  least  one  of  civiliza- 
tion's diseases — tuberculosis — and  many  more 
tribesmen  would  have  been  alive  to-day. 

On  entering  an  Indian  tepee  one  usually 
finds  the  first  space  on  the  right  of  the  door- 
way occupied  by  the  woodpile;  the  next,  by 
the  wife;  the  third,  by  the  baby;  and  the 
fourth,  by  the  husband.  Opposite  these,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  the  older  children  are 
ranged.  To  the  visitor  is  allotted  the  warmest 
place  in  the  lodge,  the  place  of  honor,  farthest 
from  and  directly  opposite  the  doorway.  When 
the  dogs  are  allowed  in  the  tepee,  they  know 
their  place  to  be  the  first  space  on  the  left, 
between  the  entrance  and  the  children. 

THE   FIRST  HUNT 

AT  LAST  we  were  to  go  a  hunting.  The  trap- 
t  setting  party  was  to  be  composed  of  four 
f)ersons — Oo-koo-hoo,  the  two  boys,  and  my- 
self. Our  ne-mat'-win — provisions — ^for  four 
to  last  a  week  consisted  of  one  pound  of  tea, 
eight  pounds  of  dried  meat,  four  pounds  of 
grease,  four  pounds  of  dried  fish,  and  a  number 
of  small  bannocks;  the  rest  of  our  grub  was  to 
be  secured  by  hunting. 

Of  course,  while  hunting,  Oo-koo-hoo  al- 
ways carried  his  gun  loaded — lacking  the  cap — 
but  it  was  charged  with  nothing  heavier  than 
powder  and  shot,  so  that  the  hunter  might  be 
ready  at  any  moment  for  small  game;  yet  if 
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he  encountered  big  game,  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  ram  down  a  ball,  slip  on  a  cap,  and  then  he 
was  ready  to  fire  at  a  moose  or  a  bear. 

After  the  usual  affectionate  good-bye,  and 
the  waving  of  farewell  as  we  moved  in  single 
file  into  the  denser  forest,  we  followed  a  game 
trail  that  wound  in  and  out  among  the  trees 
and  rocks — always  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance— and  for  a  while  headed  westward 
through  the  valley  of  Muskrat  Creek.  Oo-koo- 
hoo  1«1  the  way  and,  as  he  walked  along,  he 
would  occasionally  turn  and  point  at  the 
trail  and  whisper: 

"  My  white  son,  see,  a  moose  passed  two  days 
ago.  .  .  .  That's  fox— this  morning,"  and 
when  we  were  overlooking  the  stream,  he  re- 
marked : "  This  is  a  good  place  for  muskrats,  but 
I'll  come  for  them  by  canoe." 

The  principal  object  of  the  trip  was  to  set 
fox  and  marten  traps.  Hilly  timberland  of 
spruce  or  pine  without  much  brushwood  is 
the  most  likely  place  for  martens;  and  in  fairly 
open  country  foxes  may  be  found.  The 
favorite  haunt  of  beavers,  otters,  fishers,  minks, 
and  muskrats  is  a  marshy  region  containing 
little  lakes  and  streams;  while  for  lynxes,  a 
willowy  valley  interspersed  with  poplars  is  the 
usual  resort. 

SETTING  TRAPS 

COMING  to  an  open  space  along  the  creek, 
the  wise  old  Owl  concluded  from  the  fox 
signs  he  had  already  seen,  and  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  on  a  cut  bank,  that  it  was  a 
desirable  place  in  which  to  set  a  steel-trap  for 
foxes.  Laying  aside  his  kit,  he  put  on  his 
trapping  mits,  to  prevent  any  trace  of  man 
smell  being  left  about  the  trap,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  trowel  he  dug  into  the  bank  a  hori- 
zontal hole  about  two  feet  deep  and  about  a 
foot  in  diameter.  He  wedged  the  chain-ring 
of  the  trap  over  the  small  end  of  a  five-foot  pole 
to  be  used  as  a  clog  or  drag-anchor  in  case  the 
fox  tried  to  make  away  with  the  trap.  The 
pole  was  then  buried  at  one  side  of  the  hole. 
Digging  a  trench  from  the  pole  to  the  back  of 
the  hole,  he  carefully  set  the  trap,  laid  it  in  the 
trench  near  the  back  of  the  hole,  so  that  it 
rested  about  half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  earth,  covered  it  with  thin 
layers  of  birch  bark  (sewed  together  with 
xgjoiap — thin  spruce  roots)  then,  sifting  earth 
over  it,  covered  all  signs  of  both  trap  and  chain, 
and  finally,  with  a  crane's  wing,  brushed  the 
sand  into  natural  form.    Placing  at  the  back  of 


the  hole  the  head  of  a  duck  that  Ne-geek  had 
shot  for  the  purpose,  Oo-koo-hoo  scattered  a  few 
feathers  about.  Some  of  these,  as  well  as  the 
pan  of  the  trap,  had  been  previously  daubed 
with  a  stinking  concoction  called  "fox  bait." 

Most  every  hunter  has  a  regular  system  for 
setting  his  traps  so  that  he  may  know  exactly 
where  and  how  each  trap  is  placed.  Usually 
he  sets  it  east  and  west,  then  cutting  a  notch 
on  a  branch — ^about  a  foot  from  the  butt — he 
measures  that  distance  from  the  trap,  and 
thrusts  the  branch  into  the  snow  in  an  upright 
position,  as  though  it  were  growing  naturally. 
When  the  hunter  is  going  his  rounds,  at  the 
sight  of  the  branch  he  will  remember  where 
and  how  his  trap  is  set,  and  can  read  all  the 
signs  without  going  too  near.  The  object  of 
laying  the  sheet  ol  birch-bark  over  the  trap 
is  that  when  any  part  of  the  bark  is  touched  the 
trap  may  go  off;  besides  it  forms  a  hollow  space 
beneath,  and  thus  allows  the  animal's  foot  to 
sink  deeper  into  the  trap,  to  be  caught  further 
up,  and  to  be  held  more  securely. 

The  foregoing  is  the  usual  way  of  setting  a 
fox  trap,  yet  the  Wood  Crees  and  the  Swampy 
Crees  set  their  fox  traps  on  mounds  of  snow 
about  the  size  of  muskrat  houses.  For  that 
purpose  they  bank  the  snow  into  a  mound 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  bury  the 'drag-pole 
at  the  bottom,  set  the  trap  exactly  in  the  crest 
of  the  mound,  and  covering  up  all  traces  of 
trap  and  chain  with  powdered  snow,  sprinkle 
food  bait  and  mixed  bait  around  the  bottom  of 
the  mound.  The  approaching  fox,  catching 
scent  of  the  mixed  bait,  follows  it  up  and  then 
eats  some  of  the  food-bait,  which  presently 
gives  him  the  desire  to  go  and  sit  upon  the 
mound — which  is  the  habit  of  foxes  in  such  a 
condition — and  thus  he  is  caught. 

WOLVES  AND   FOXES 

A  CURIOUS  thing  once  happened  to  a 
Dog-rib  Indian  at  Great  Slave  Lake. 
One  day  he  found  a  wolf  caught  in  one  of  his 
traps  and  foolishly  allowed  his  hunting-dog  to 
rush  at  it.  It  leaped  about  so  furiously  that  it 
broke  the  trap  chain,  and  ran  out  upon  the 
lake,  too  far  for  the  hunter's  gun.  In  pursuit 
of  the  wolf,  the  dog  drew  too  near  and  was 
seized  and  overpowered  by  the  wolf.  In  order 
to  save  his  dog  the  hunter  rushed  out  upon  the 
lake;  and  when  within  fair  range,  dro{>ped 
upon  one  knee  and  fired.  Unluckily  the  ball 
struck  the  trap,  smashed  it,  and  set  the  wolf 
free;  and  all  the  hunter  got  for  his  pains  was  a 
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dead  dog  and  a  broken  trap — ^while  the  wolf 
went  scot-free. 

But  to  illustrate  how  stupid  the  white  fox 
of  the  Arctic  coast  is  in  comparison  with  the 
colored  fox  of  the  forest,  the  following  story  is 
worth  repeating.  It  happened  near  Fort 
Churchill  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  trader  at  the  post  had  given  a  cer- 
tain Eskimo  a  spoon-bait,  or  spoon-hook,  the 
first  he  had  ever  seen;  and  as  he  thought  it  a 
very  wonderful  thing,  he  always  carried  it  about 
with  him.  The  next  fall,  while  going  along 
the  coast,  he  saw  a  pack  of  white  foxes  ap- 
proaching and  having  with  him  neither  a  trap 
nor  a  gun,  he  thought  of  his  spoon  hook. 
Tearing  a  rag  off  his  shirt,  he  rubbed  on  it  some 
porpoise  oil  which  he  was  carrying  in  a  bladder, 
fastened  the  rag  about  the  hook,  laid  it  on  a  log 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  approaching  foxes, 
and  going  to  the  end  of  the  line  lay  down  out 
of  si^t  to  watch  what  would  happen.  When 
the  foxes  drew  near,  one  of  them  seized  the 
bait,  and  the  Eskimo,  jerking  the  line,  caught 
the  fox  by  the  tongue.  In  that  way  the  native 
cau^t  six  foxes  b^ore  he  returned  to  the  post ; 
but  then,  as  every  one  in  the  far  north  knows, 
white  foxes  are  proverbially  stupid  creatures. 

DEAD   FOXES  AND   LIVE   ONES 

ONCE,  while  traveling  in  Athabasca  with 
Caspar  Whitney,  the  noted  American 
writer  on  sport  and  travel,  we  came  upon  a 
Mack  fox  caught  in  a  steel  trap.  One  of  our 
dog-drivers  stunned  it  and  covered  it  with  a 
mound  of  snow  in  order  to  protect  its  pelt  from 
other  animals,  so  that  when  the  unknown  trap- 
per came  along  he  would  find  his  prize  in  good 
order.  Three  days  later  when  I  passed  that 
way,  the  fox  was  sitting  upon  the  mound  of 
snow,  and  was  as  alive  as  when  first  seen.  This 
time,  however,  my  half-breed  made  sure  by  first 
hitting  the  fox  on  the  snout  to  stun  it,  and  then 
gently  pressing  his  moccasined  foot  over  its 
heart  until  it  was  dead — ^the  proper  way  of 
killing  small  fur-bearing  animals,  without  either 
injuring  the  fur  or  inflicting  unnecessary  pain. 
Colin  Campbell,  a  half-br^  at  York  Factory, 
once  had  a  different  experience.  He  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  an  Indian  Camp  with  his  dog- 
train  and,  on  his  way  back,  found  a  white  fox  in 
one  of  his  traps.  He  stunned  it  in  the  usual 
way  and  pressed  his  foot  over  its  heart;  and 
when  he  thought  it  was  dead,  placed  it  inside 
his  sled  wrapper  and  drove  home.  On  arriving 
at  the  Fort  he  unhitched  his  sled  from  the  dogs, 


and  leaving  them  harnessed,  pulled  his  sled, 
still  containing  its  load,  into  the  trading  room, 
where,  upon  opening  the  wrapper  to  remove 
the  load,  the  fox  leaped  out  and,  as  the  door 
was  closed,  bolted  in  fright  straight  through  the 
window,  carrying  the  glass  with  it,  and  escaped 
before  the  dogs  could  be  released  from  their 
harness. 

CAUGHT  IN    HIS  OWN   SNARE 

SNARES,  steel  traps,  and  deadfalls  that 
are  set  for  large  game  are  dangerous  even 
for  man  to  approach  carelessly,  and  sometimes 
even  the  trapper  himself  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  caught  in  the  very  trap  he  has  set  for  some 
other  animal.  Early  one  winter — in  fact,  just 
after  the  first  heavy  snowfall,  and  while  some 
bears  were  still  roaming  about,  before  turning 
in  for  their  long  winter  sleep— an  Indian  hunter 
— I  have  forgotten  his  name — assisted  by  his 
son,  had  just  set  a  powerful  snare  for  bears. 
Soon  after  starting  for  home,  the  hunter,  dis- 
covering that  he  had  left  his  pipe  by  the  trap, 
told  his  son  to  go  on  to  camp,  and  he  would 
return  to  recover  his  treasure.  On  arriving  at 
the  snare,  he  saw  his  pipe  lying  just  beyond 
his  reach  at  the  back  of  the  loop,  but  instead 
of  walking  round  the  brush  fence  and  picking 
it  up  from  behind,  as  he  should  have  done,  he 
foolishly  put  his  leg  through  the  snare  in  order 
to  reach  and  dislodge  his  pipe.  By  some  evil 
chance  his  foot  caught  upon  the  loop,  and 
instantly  he  was  violently  jerked,  heels  over 
head,  into  the  air,  and  there  hung  head  down- 
ward struggling  for  his  life.  He  had  made  the 
tossing-pole  from  a  strong  tree,  up  which  his 
son  had  climbed  with  a  line  and  by  their  com- 
bined weight  they  had  forced  the  tree-top 
over  and  down  until  they  could  seize  it  by 
setting  the  snare.  The  tossing-pole,  when  the 
snare  went  off,  sprung  up  with  such  force  that 
it  not  only  dislocated  the  hunter's  right  leg  at 
the  knee,  but  it  threw  his  knife  out  of  its 
sheath,  and,  consequently,  he  had  no  means 
by  which  he  could  cut  the  line,  nor  could  he 
unfasten  it  or  even  climb  up — ^for  he  was  hang- 
ing clear  of  the  tree.  Presently,  however,  he 
began  to  bleed  from  the  nose  and  ears;  and  in 
his  violent  effort  to  struggle  free,  he  noticed 
that  he  was  swinging  from  side  to  side;  then  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  if  he  could  only  increase 
the  radius  of  his  swing  he  might  manage  to  reach 
and  seize  hold  of  the  tree,  climb  up  to  slacken 
the  line,  imfasten  the  snare,  and  set  himself 
free.    This,  after  much  violent  effort,  he  finally 
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^    even  when  he  reached  the 
'^^g    seemed  utterly  hopeless, 
^   his  dislocated  leg,  he  could 
^j^ere  he  lay  all  night  long. 
^  fate  ordained,  the  wound^ 
.  it  was  a  bear,  and  no  doubt 
'  ^vvrhich  he  had  set  his  snare, 
approaching,  did  not  notice 
;  almost  on  top  of  him,  and 
frightened  that  it  tore  up 
tree   and  there  remained 
yy^idnight,  however,   it  came 
j-t  was  the  suffering  hunter's 
g^larmed,  for  the  big  brute 
to  him  before  it  finally  walked 
^  I^fPrV  ^'^^^'^^fter  sunrise  the  hunter's  son 
>^^li   \\Xt\^    being  able  to  carry  his  father, 
'^V-     J^t:  ^^  -rHc  bear  might  return  before  he 
n>'?^'^^^  lest  ^\_    ^^  decided  to  leave  his 


A  4canti6  ^       Help'    "^  aeciaea  lo  leave  nis 

\d  sccu^^^       wile  he  went  in  search  of  the 

^?ipt  there  .^     -^^  he  soon  came  upon  it  and 

^   T  TracK^^S^ck  he  hastened  to  camp  and, 

'^ttttdeaA-  returned  with  a  sled  and 

Viauled  t  •jy^TioNS  of  a  wolverine 

/kPpENED  years  ago  when  an  old 

THIS  v/^f  Indian,  called  Meguir,  was  living 
Dog-^'^  ^^  ^j^g  vicinity  of  Fort  Rae  on 
and  *^^^^^^  Lake.    The  Dog-rib  and  his  family 
Great  ^^^^f  Vi^n  hunting  Barren  Ground  cari- 
of  five  ^^^  r^er  killing,  skinning,  and  cutting 
bou,  *^7^Ce|.  of  deer,  had  built  a  stage  upon 
^P  \^^Hev  placed  the  venison.    Moving  on 
"^  .     «rnuntering  another  herd  of  caribou, 
*^     1!;Ued  again,  and  cutting  up  the  game, 
^^^LT  it  this  time  in  a«  log  cache.     Again 
^^^^a  out  on  the  hunt— for  they  were  laying 
'^^^r  supply  of  deer-meat  for  the  winter— 
lu-.v  again  met  with  success;  but  as  it  was  in  a 
Set  devoid  of  trees,  they  simply  covered 
^il  meat  with  brush;  and  while  Meguir  and  his 
•f P  set  off  to  haul  the  first  lot  of  meat  to 
^mv   the  three  grandchildren  set  to  work  to 
v^ul  in  the  last.    On  continuing  their  work  the 
«pvt  day  the  children  brought  in  word  that  a 
Serine,  or  carcajou,  had  visited  the  log 
cache;  so  Meguir  set  off  at  once  to  mvestigate 

When  he  arrived,  he  found  the  cache  torn 
asunder,  and  the  meat  gone.  Wolverine  tracks 
were  plentiful  and  mottled  the  snow  in  many 
directions,  but  on  circling,  Meguir  found  a 
trail  that  led  away,  and  on  following  it  up,  he 
came  upon  a  quarter  of  a  deer.    He  circled 


again,  trailed  another  track,  found  more  meat, 
and  after  a  few  hours'  work  he  had  recovered 
most  of  the  venison;  but  on  smelling  it,  he 
found  that  the  wolverine,  in  its  usual  loathsome 
way,  had  defiled  the  meat.     Then,  on  going  to 
his  stage,  Meguir  found  that  it  too  had  been 
visited  by  the  wolverine,  as  the  stage  had  been 
torn  down  and  the  meat  defiled.     Indignant 
at  the  outrage,  the  old  Dog-rib  detemrined  to 
hunt  the  carcajou  and  destroy  it.     But  before 
doing  so,  he  made  sure  that  all  his  deer  meat 
was  hauled  to  camp  and  safely  stored  upon 
the  stagps  before  his  lodge.     That  night,  how- 
ever, his  old  wife  woke  up  with  a  start  and 
hearing  the  dogs  growling,  looked  out,  and  dis- 
covered  a  strange   animal   scrambling  down 
from  one  of  the  stages.    At  once  she  screamed 
to  her  old  man  to  get  his  gun  as  fast  as  the 
Master  of  Life  would  let  him,  as  the  wdverine 
was  robbing  them  again. 

Half-awake,  and  that  half  all  excitemoit,  the 
old  man  rushed  out  into  the  snow  with  his 
muzzle-loading  flint-lock,  and  let  drive.  In- 
stantly one  of  his  dogs  fell  over.  Roaring  with 
rage  the  old  Indian  re-loaded  with  all  speed.and 
catching  another  glimpse  of  the  wolverine  in  the 
faint  li^t  of  the  aurora  borealis,  let  drive  again; 
but  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  gun  went  off 
just  as  another  of  his  dogs  made  a  gallant 
charge,  and  once  more  a  dog  fell  dead — and  the 
wolverine  got  away! 

Nothing  would  now  do  but  that  the  <Ad 
man  must  seek  his  revenge  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment,  so  when  dawn  broke,  he  was  al- 
ready following  the  trail  of  the  malicious  raider. 
All  day  he  trailed  it  through  the  snow,  and  just 
before  dusk  the  tracks  told  him  that  he  was 
very  near  his  quarry;  but  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  firing  in  a  poor  light,  he  decided  not 
to  despatch  the  brute  until  daylight  came. 

THE  WOLVERINE  AND  THE  SNOW-SHOES 

ACCORDING  to  the  northern  custom, 
L  when  he  camped  that  night  he  stood  his 
gun  and  snow-shoes  in  the  snow  far  enough 
away  to  prevent  their  being  affected  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire.  In  the  morning  his  snow- 
shoes  were  gone.  Tracks,  however,  showed 
that  the  wolverine  had  taken  them.  Again 
the  old  man  trailed  the  thief;  but  without  snow- 
shoes,  the  going  was  extra  hard,  and  it  was  after- 
noon before  he  stumbled  upon  one  of  his  snow- 
shoes  lying  in  the  snow,  and  quite  near  his 
former  camp,  as  the  "Great  Mischief  Maker" 
had  simply  made  a  big  circuit  and  come  back 
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again.  But  of  what  use  was  one  snow-shoe? 
So  the  old  hunter  continued  his  search  and 
late  that  day  found  the  other — damaged  be- 
yond repair. 

That  night,  filled  with  rage  and  despondency, 
he  returned  to  his  old  camp,  and  as  usual  placed 
his  gun  upright  in  the  snow  away  from  the  heat 
of  the  fire.  In  the  morning  it  was  gone.  New 
tracks  marked  the  snow  and  showed  where  the 
carcajou  had  dragged  it  away.  Several  hours 
later  the  old  man  found  it  with  its  case  torn  to 
ribbons,  the  butt  gnawed,  and  the  trigger 
broken. 

Tired,  hungry,  dejected,  and  enraged,  old 
Meguir  sought  his  last  night's  camp  to  make  a 
fire  and  rest  awhile;  but  when  he  got  there  he 
found  he  had  lost  his  fire  bag  containing  his 
flint  and  steel — his  wherewithal  for  making 
fire.  Again  he  went  in  search,  but  fresh  falling 
snow  had  so  obliterated  the  trail  and  so  hin- 
dered his  progress,  that  it  was  late  before  he 
recovered  his  treasure,  and  regained  his  dead 
fireplace.  Yet  still  the  wolverine  was  at 
large. 

But  instead  of  thinking  of  wreaking  his  rage 
upon  the  wolverine,  the  poor  old  Indian  was 
so  completely  intimidated  by  the  wily  brute, 
so  discouraged  and  so  despondent,  that  he 
imagined  that  the  whole  transaction  was  the 
work  of  some  evil  spirit.  As  a  result,  he  not 
only  gave  up  himting  the  wolverine,  but  also 
he  gave  up  hunting  altogether,  and  he  and  his 
family  would  have  starved  had  not  friends  come 
to  their  rescue  and  rendered  them  assistance 
until  his  grandsons  were  old  enough  to  take 
charge. 

BEAR  CUBS  AND   FISH 

YEARS  ago,  near  Fort  Pelly,  on  the  As- 
siniboine  River,  an  old  Indian  killed  a 
she-bear  that  was  followed  by  two  cubs. 
Though  he  skinned  and  cut  up  the  carcass  of 
the  mother,  he  did  not  touch  the  whimpering 
babes,  and  on  going  to  camp,  he  sent  his  wife 
out  with  a  horse  to  bring  in  the  meat.  When 
the  woman  arrived  at  the  spot,  she  found  the 
two  cubs  cuddled  up  against  the  dressed  meat 
of  their  mother,  and  crying  as  if  their  poor 
hearts  would  break.    Their  affectionate  be- 


havior so  touched  the  motherly  heart  of  the  old 
Indian  woman,  that,  after  loading  the  meat 
aboard  the  travois — a  framework  of  poles 
stretched  out  behind  the  horse — she  picked 
up  the  sobbing  children  and,  wrapping  them  in 
a  blanket  to  keep  them  from  falling  off  the 
travois,  bestrode  her  horse,  and  brought  them 
whimpering  into  camp. 

For  some  time  she  kept  them  tethered  beside 
her  lodge  where  she  took  good  care  of  them, 
but  when  they  grew  larger  and  seemed  well 
behaved,  she  released  them  and  allowed  them 
to  run  and  play  with  the  dogs  around  camp. 
In  the  fall,  it  was  her  habit  to  take  a  hand-net 
and  go  down  to  the  river  to  fish.  Standing 
upon  a  rock  and  every  once  in  a  while  casting 
in  her  net,  she  would  land  a  fish  on  the  bank. 
For  several  days  the  cubs  watched  her  with 
interest,  and  then  one  day,  it  seems,  they 
decided  they  ought  to  try  and  help  their  foster- 
mother;  so  wading  in  on  their  hind  legs  till  the 
water  covered  their  little  round  tummies,  they 
would  stand  perfectly  still  until  a  fish  would 
swim  near.  Then  they  would  make  a  violent 
lunge  for  it,  and  striking  lightning-like  blows 
with  their  paws,  they,  too,  would  land  a  fish 
upon  the  bank.  Over  and  over  they  repeated 
the  manoeuvre,  with  evident  excitement  and 
pleasure.  At  last,  every  time  the  old  woman 
picked  up  her  net  to  go  fishing,  these  two 
went  along  and  helped  her  with  her  work.  So 
fond  of  the  sport  did  they  become  that,  pres- 
ently, they  didn't  even  wait  for  her  to  ac- 
company them,  but  scurried  down  to  the  river 
by  themselves  and  would  often  have  a  day's 
fishing  caught  and  ready  for  her,  before  she  had 
put  in  her  appearance. 

But  a  few  months  later,  when  the  cubs  had 
grown  still  larger  and  stronger,  they  became 
so  boisterous  and  mischievous  that  they  not 
only  handled  the  dogs  too  roughly,  but  also  when 
the  Old  Indian  and  his  wife  left  camp  at  any 
time,  they  went  on  the  rampage:  chasing  the 
dogs  about,  ransacking  the  larder,  turning  the 
camp  topsy-turvy,  and  scattering  everything 
in  confusion.  So  the  old  couple  decided  that 
it  was  now  high  time  to  put  their  skins  upon  the 
skin-stretcher  in  readiness  to  sell  to  the  fur- 
trader. 
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WE  ARE  in  a  brownish-tinted 
tent — ^whether  we  assume  we 
are  in  Chillicothe,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  Mt.  Victory,  or 
any  of  the  remaining  137 
places  on  the  circuit.  This  tent,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  posters,  folding  chairs,  and 
platform  properties — except  the  piano  fur- 
nished by  a  local  dealer  and  adequately  so  ad- 
vertised— is  a  transient  affair,  come  but  a 
short  time  ago  and  due  to  fold  and  depart  a 
few  hours  hence.  Yet  it  will  all  come  again. 
And  through  the  apparent  transience  of  it 
all  there  is  a  pervading  air  of  permanence. 
The  chairs,  at  least,  are  firmly  held,  for  in 
every  one  of  them  sits  a  man  or  a  woman  or  a 
child.  Around  the  fringes,  leaning  on  or  hold- 
ing to  tent  poles  and  ropes,  or  standing  grouped 
at  the  back  of  the  main  aisle,  there  are  more 
people.  They  are  all  intently  listening.  They 
are  all  facing  a  platform  which,  as  it  happens, 
is  likewise  firmly  held  down.  For  there  ap- 
pears, besides  the  locally  loaned  piano,  a  frail 
speaker's  table  and  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a 
glass,  the  figure  of  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  designated,  if 
by  no  other  means,  by  the  programme  in  our 
hands  as  the  "World's  Greatest  War  Re- 
porter." The  programme  shows  him  scheduled 
to  speak  this  night  in  this  place  on  "  My  Recent 
Experiences  on  the  Fighting  Front  in  France 
and  Flanders." 

Cobb  is  talking.  The  audience  listens  in 
rapt  attention.  They  laughed  uproariously  a 
while  ago  when  he  told  the  story  of  the  Negro 
woman  who  collected  J500  insurance  for  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  who  was  asked  by  a 
friend,  "What  you-alls  gwine  t'do  now's  you've 
had  all  dis" — the  crowd  waited  as  Cobb  paused 
just  an  instant  for  the  greater  dramatic  dfect— 
"luck?"  But  they  are  silent  now.  He  is 
telling  them  about  something  they  have  never 
heard  before.  Yes,  they  may  have  read  about 
some  of  it;  in  fact,  they  may  have  read  what 


the  speaker  himself  has  written.  Yet  to  hear 
him  in  person,  this  man  who  has  actually 
made  contact  with  that  horrible  conflict  over  in 
Europe  several  thousand  miles  away,  is  to  lis- 
ten to  the  equivalent  of  something  new  despite 
the  fulsome  daily  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
war.  He  is  telling  them  what  he  saw  in  Bel- 
gium, of  his  observations  in  Germany  behind 
the  lines,  of  the  plight  of  France,  of  England's 
gigantic  efforts,  and  finally  of  our  own  coun- 
try's decision  to  make  the  issue  ours  as  well. 
Famed  as  a  writer,  Cobb  has  become  what  a 
Chautauqua  director  once  described  a  suc- 
cessful platform  speaker  as  being — a  talking 
publicist. 

Presently  the  speaker  finishes,  and  prolonged 
applause  follows.  But  he  remains  on  the 
platform  and  then  from  various  quarters  of 
the  crowd  questions  are  asked.  A  discussion 
ensues.  More  questions  are  asked  and  the 
speaker  explains  anew  or  in  greater  detail  cer- 
tain of  the  points  touched  upon  in  the  lecture 
but  raised  now  by  certain  of  his  hearers  who 
want  to  know  more  about  the  world  cataclysm 
which  this  man  has  seen,  and  which  they  thus 
far  have  only  read  about.  When  the  question- 
ing ends  and  the  evening  session  closes,  an- 
other very  definite  and  very  concise  block  of 
valuable  information  will  have  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  this  community  for  its  general 
use  and  guidance  in  future  appreciation  of 
the  truth  of  the  world  struggle. 

Outside  the  humming  of  automobile  motors, 
seemingly  restless  to  be  on  the  road  home,  for 
the  hour  is  late,  encroaches  upon  the  buzz  of 
conversation  within  the  now  thoroughly  ani- 
mated tent.  But  the  motors'  invitation  for  the 
most  part  goes  unheeded.  There  is  a  group 
around  the  platform  talking  to  the  evening's 
speaker.  There  are  concentrations  of  people 
here  and  there  throughout  the  sputteringly 
lighted  tent.  All  are  in  earnest,  some  in  rather 
heated  conversation.     This  war  is  something 
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to  talk  about,  and  this  evening  has  afforded 
them  all  a  new  approach  and  with  not  a 'few  an 
altered  basis  for  the  consideration  of  certain 
of  its  aspects.  Home  is  seemingly  the  last 
thought  of  the  majority.  Likewise  the  sur- 
roundings, new  and  a  bit  bizarre  for  us,  have 
no  effect  upon  those  we  are  watching. 
•  This  evening,  according  to  the  programme, 
is  the  finale  of  a  week's  conclave  under  the 
tent,  but  before  discarding  the  elaborate 
leaflet  which  is  entitled  "Win-the-War  Chau- 
tauqua Programme,'Met  us  see  what  has  gone 
before  in  the  other  six  days  of  the  week.  We 
find  that  Private  Peat  has  been  here  and  spoken 
on  "Two  Years  in  Hell  and  Back  with  a  Smile"; 
also  Dr.  Frank  Bohn  with  a  lecture  entitled 
"After  the  War,  What?"  then  Senator  Harold 
C.  Kressinger,  one  of  the  nation's  youngest 
legislators,  on  "The  America  of  To-morrow"; 
there  is  Colonel  George  W.  Bain,  a  platform 
veteran,  who  headed  one  da/s  attractions 
with  a  patriotically  inspirational  talk  on  "If 
I  Could  Live  Life  Over";  also  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Adrian  in  a  war-turned  scientific  discussion  of 
"New  Ways  of  Feeding  the  Worid."  Too, 
there  is  an  imposing  list  of  other  kinds  of  enter- 
tainment, all  with  a  patriotic  tinge;  Ralph 
Dunbar's  Royal  Dragoons  have  given  a  pa- 
triotic concert,  while  the  Junior  Chautauquans 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Junior  leader  have 
given  a  pageant  depicting  "Our  Allies." 
Other  things  there  were,  too,  among  them  the 
Ben  Greet  Players  in  "The  Comply  of  Er- 
rors." An  interesting  week,  don't  you  think  so? 
What  we  have  been  viewing  to-night,  as 
well  as  what  we  may  visualize  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  other  days  and  nights,  repre- 
sents a  true-to-type  specimen  of  a  vast  cross- 
section  of  this  great  national  life  of  ours, 
brought  into  being  on  the  one  hand  and  ex- 
posed to  view  on  the  other  by  the  single  agency 
of  the  Chautauqua.  This  institution  is  the 
channel  to-day  through  which  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  American  people  get  their 
durable  information  on  world  affairs,  their 
inspiration  for  personal  and  community  wel- 
fare and  their  ammunition  for  political  con- 
troversy and  decision.  The  Chautauqua  is 
teaching  people  how  to  run  their  local,  state, 
and  national  affairs;  how  to  improve  their 
community  and  their  general  health;  how  to 
enrich  their  store  of  general  and  specialized 
information;  how  to  be  better  farmers  and  ur- 
banites;  how  to  gauge  the  economics  of  the 
nation  and  the  worid;  how  to  stand  upon  and 


fight  for  moral  issues;  even  how  to  view  changed 
world  affairs,  and  what  to  do  to  untangle  the 
international  complication.  The  spoken  word 
carries  far— unbelievably  far  until  the  channel 
through  which  it  is  transmitted  is  described. 

A   TYPICAL   AMERICAN    INSTITUTION 

THE  Chautauqua  is  more  spectacular  and 
more  truly  typical  of  America  and  seemingly 
more  appreciated  than  its  twin,  the  Lyceum, 
insofar  as  concentrated  public  interest  is  con- 
cerned. The  Lyceum  in  point  of  attendance  and 
therefore  in  point  of  the  actually  wider  influ- 
ence still  retains  a  margin  over  what  might 
be  termed  its  midsummer  manifestation.  For 
in  1920  a  total  of  11,867,600  different  persons 
attended  the  14,715  Lyceums  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada — yes,  they  are  in  foreign 
countries  about'  which  something  will  be  said 
later — ^while  the  slightly  lower  total  of  10,456,500 
different  persons  attended  8,581  Chautauquas. 
Yet  there  were  more  Chautauqua  programmes 
given  than  there  were  of  the  Lyceum.  In  the 
same  year  85,885  Chautauqua  performances 
were  presented,  as  against  76,685  Lyceum  lec- 
tures and  entertainments.  Too,  in  the  matter 
of  season  ticket  purchasers — a  most  important 
phase  of  the  whole  business  in  that  both  exist  on 
the  scale  on  which  they  are  operated  to-day  only 
by  virtue  of  advance  purchase  or  guarantee  of 
the  requisite  number  of  season  admissions-^ 
the  Chautauqua  again  bests  its  indoor  com- 
panion. The  1920  books  show  a  total  of 
5,148,600  Chautauqua  season  ticket  purchases, 
as  against  4453,500  for  the  Lyceum.  But  of 
minor  importance  are  these  statistical  varia- 
tions; the  major  consideration  is  the  tremen- 
dous aggregate  of  persons  these  combined 
figures  represent.  The  totals  of  attendance  rep- 
resent neariy  a  fifth  of  the  nation's  population 
and  as  it  will  be  seen  that  bloc  may  well  be 
termed  a  serious  thinking  fifth.  These  figures 
do  not  vary  much  from  the  totals  struck  after 
a  national  election. 

The  record  of  this  institution,  to  be  exact, 
is  one  of  a  rise  from  forty  " customers"  to  more 
than  2 1 ,000,000  in  ninety-five  years.  (The  total 
attendance,  which  means  the  admission  of  the 
same  persons  several  times  during  a  season,  is 
just  a  little  short  of  75,000,000).  Such  figures 
find  companionship  only  in  those  attendant 
upon  the  growth  of  free  schools  and  the  modem 
expansion  of  journalism. 

Josiah  Holbrook,  bom  in  1788,  the  son  of  a 
Revolutionary  veteran,  organized  forty  farmers 
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and  mechanics  into  the  Millbury  Branch 
Number  One  of  the  American  Lyceum  in  Mass- 
achusetts in  1826.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
word  "  Lyceum"  was  used  in  the  United  States 
to  designate  the  bringing  together  of  people  to 
hear  educational  lectures. 

Between  1826  and  1845  more  than  3,000 
town  Lyceums  were  organized  from  Maine  to 
Florida  and  as  far  west  as  Michigan.  Holbrook 
founded  the  Concord  Lyceum,  perhaps  the 
most  famous  in  that  it  has  continued  to  function 
ever  since  1827.  He  also  founded  the  Boston 
Lyceum  of  which  Daniel  Webster  was  presi- 
dent. Holbrook's  first  idea  was  for  the  towns- 
people of  superior  knowledge  to  impart  and 
share  their  good  fortune  with  their  fellow- 
townsmen.  But  in  time  local  talent  was  ex- 
hausted and  lecturers  were  invited  from  town 
to  town.  Gifted  men  created  a  reputation  as 
orators  and  soon  they  were  in  such  demand 
that  it  was  necessary  to  ask  fees  else  all  their 
time  would  have  b^n  consumed  in  lecturing. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  the  first  famous 
professional  lecturer.  His  fees  were  low  at 
first.  There  is  a  letter  in  existence  that  he 
wrote  the  Waltham  committee  regarding  his 
fee:  "I  am  willing  to  accept  the  $5  you  offer 
me,  but  I  must  have  in  addition  three  quarts 
of  oats  for  my  horse."  He  spoke  ninety-eight 
times  in  the  Concord  Lyceum  without  pay, 
but  when  the  fee  system  began  he  rapidly  rose 
from  the  $5  level  to  $1 50,  and  in  the  days  of  his 
greatest  popularity  he  received  as  high  as 
$500.  Emerson  once  said,  when  asked  why 
he  did  not  accept  one  of  the  many  calls  to 
famous  pulpits,  "the  Lyceum  is  my  pulpit." 

In  the  Lyceum  Hall  built  in  Salem  many 
famous  speakers  appeared,  including  Rufus 
Choate,  the  Endicotts,  the  Peabodys,  and  the 
Pickerings.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  1877 
delivered  his  first  lecture  there  on  the  telephone. 
Many  famous  people  have  followed  Emerson 
in  the  Concord  Lyceum.  There  were  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Louis 
Agassiz,  Horace  Greeley,  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Henry 
James,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  A.  B.  Alcott, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  and  scores  of  others. 

To  Holbrook  goes  the  credit  for  the  Lyceum 
idea,  but  to  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  once  a 
Pennsylvania  circuit-rider  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  must  attach  the  everlasting  fame  for 
its  evolution  into  what  is  to-day  everywhere 
known  as  the  Chautauqua.    Self-educated  as 


a  youth  by  a  cabin  fireplace,  Vincent  grew  into 
manhood  with  the  burning  desire  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  education  of  his  fellow  men  simi- 
larly or  to  a  greater  degree  handicapped  in 
finding  the  means  of  self  advancement.  Early 
in  life  he  achieved  wide  fame  for  his  dissemina- 
tion of  what  might  properly  be  called  popular- 
ized, or  at  least  simplified,  Sunday  school 
lessons  which  he  published  in  a  "quarterly" 
that  most  church-going  people  know.  But  his 
vision  included  more  territory,  both  in  point 
of  people  reached  and  topics  taught.  In 
1874  as  the  result  of  Vincent's  labors — he  was 
not  made  a  bishop  until  1888 — there  was  held 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Chautauqua,  New  York, 
the  first  session  of  what  has  become  the  guid- 
ing "Mother  Chautauqua"  of  the  world. 

THE  HEADQUARTERS  ON  CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE 

TO-DAY  Chautauqua,  New  York,  which,  as 
one  bureau  director  once  explained  to  a 
questioner,  has  nothing  to  do  with  and  has  no 
derivation  from  the  word  "talk,"  but  is  an 
Indian  name  of  various  interpretations  chief  of 
which  is  "  bag  tied  in  the  middle" — ^and  the  lake 
has  that  appearance — is  a  vast  institution  of 
great  permanent  buildings  valued  at  millions  of 
dollars,  with  an  ever-increasing  total  of  annual 
attendance  and  ever-changing  and  ever-enlarg- 
ing class  of  lecturers  and  entertainers.  But 
comparatively  few  people  are  able  to  leave 
their  homes  and  journey  to  Chautauqua 
Lake  for  the  sort  of  educational  entertainment 
and  summer  outing  that  the  place  affords. 
And  what  is  true  to-day  was  found  to  be  true 
years  ago.  But  it  was  not  until  about  thirty 
years  after  Bishop  Vincent's  idea  began  work- 
ing that  the  greater  idea  developed.  True, 
other  stationary  Chautauquas  appeared  in 
isolated  places,  but  for  the  most  part  the  busi- 
ness of  sending  speakers,  singers,  and  enter- 
tainers over  the  country  to  appear  in  summer 
engagements  was  limited,  the  Lyceums  cover- 
ing the  same  fields  fairly  adequately  in  the 
winter.  Even  in  the  field  the  bureaus  hand- 
ling "  talent, "  and  the  "  talent "  themselves  had 
their  troubles.  They  were  at  all  times  cir- 
cumscribed by  lack  of  organization  and  sys- 
tematized routing,  all  of  which  burdened  lec- 
turing with  such  expenses  that  it  was  at  best  a 
precarious  occupation.  If  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa, 
wanted  to  hear,  say,  Sam  Jones  or  Dr.  Conwell 
or  any  others  of  the  famed  ''talent"  of 
the  day,  Mt.  Ayr's  more  erudite  citizens 
besought  the  agency  or  bureau  that  handled 
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the  particular  "talent"  and  after  long- 
drawn  correspondence  and  dickering  over 
terms  the  deal  was  eventually  consum- 
mated. Of  course  the  event  "paid,"  bar- 
ring accidents,  else  it  would  not  have  been  held, 
but  what  was  then  known  as  "paying"  would 
hardly  be  regarded  as  "breaking  even"  to- 
day. True,  the  townspeople  got  their  money's 
worth  in  enlightenment,  albeit  at  great  trouble 
in  contrast  with  the  later  method.  But 
what  of  the  "  talent "  ?  Likely  as  not,  his  or  her 
next  appearance  was  in,  say,  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
or  if  luck  was  hovering  near  perhaps  the 
"jump"  would  be  only  one  state  instead  of 
two  or  three  removed.  Expenses  literally 
ate  up  the  business,  and  inconvenience  took  all 
the  pleasure  and  glory  out  of  it.  This  in  turn 
made  "good  talent"  difficult  to  obtain  in 
quantity.  This  lack  of  coordination,  in  both 
the  demand  by  the  communities  for  "talent" 
and  the  supply  of  that  "talent"  by  the  bu- 
reaus, stood  for  years  as  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  Chautauqua. 

It  was  Keith  Vawter,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  a  booker  of  "talent"  in  the  old  and  awk- 
ward system,  who  first  hit  upon  the  idea  that 
is  axiomatic  to-day.  I  n  1 906  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  programmes  that  were  meeting  with 
such  great  success  at  such  places  as  Chautau- 
qua Lake  could  be  systematically  carried 
to  the  towns  over  the  country  in  circuits. 
Vawter's  labors  brought  great  results,  and  to 
him  to-day  all  credit  is  given  for  having 
evolved,  sold,  and  conduct^  the  first  circuit 
Chautauqua,  as  against  the  independent,  or 
stationary,  Chautauqua. 

A  Chautauqua  circuit  is  a  group  of  towns, 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber, located  in  the  same  general  area  and 
all  within  reasonable  reach  of  the  rest.  All 
have  contracted  with  one  of  the  number  of 
booking  organizations  now  operating  in  that 
field  for  a  "season"  or  a  week  of  the  uniform 
programme  offered.  This  business  has  grown 
from  the  uncertain  and  more  altruistic  than 
profitable  undertaking  of  a  few  years  ago  into 
one  of  the  biggest  propositions  of  current 
times,  comparable  to  the  automobile  and 
motion  picture  industries  in  extent,  if  not  in 
money  involved.  There  are  several  scores  of 
these  circuits  to-day  reaching,  as  before  stated, 
8,581  communities,  and  the  number  of  cir- 
cuits and  subscribing  towns  is  growing  at  a 
great  rate  every  year.  Vawter's  idea  was  first 
tried  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  it  soon  spread 


over  the  entire  Middle  West.  When  the 
"Chautauqua  belt"  is  spoken ^of,  the  Middle 
West  is  meant.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
institution  may  be  gained  from  the  totals  of 
Chautauquas  in  certain  of  those  states:  Iowa 
436,  Illinois  352,  Ohio  317,  Pennsylvania  290 
Nebraska  234,  Kansas  260,  Missouri  250, 
Wisconsin  208,  Oklahoma  196.  But  the  idea 
has  spread  elsewhere.  For  instance,  New  York 
has  201  separate  Chautauquas  despite  the 
great  attraction  at  the  "mother"  institution. 

A    LIST  OF   CELEBRITIES 

THE  manner  in  which  this  vast  organization 
functions,  as  regards  both  operation  of  cir- 
cuits and  construction  of  programmes,  is  as 
interesting  as  the  romances  of  other  big  busi- 
nesses. Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  Affiliated 
Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  Association.  This 
joint  bureau  serves  about  7,000  cities  and  towns 
a  year  and  does  a  $6,000,000  business  annually. 
It  furnishes  approximately  35,000  lectures, 
entertainments,  and  concerts  during  the  winter 
and  summer  seasons.  Among  the  celebrities 
whose  tours  it  has  managed  may  be  named 
William  H.  Taft,  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Irvin  Cobb,  Russell  H.  Con- 
well,  Edna  Ferber,  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Ian 
Maclaren,  Victor  Murdock,  Emmeline  Pank- 
hurst,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  VilhjSlmur 
StefSnsson,  Mark  Sullivan,  Ida  Tarbell,  Will 
Irwin,  Frederick  Warde,  Brand  Whitlock, 
Harvey  Wiley,  Hugh  Black,  Rear-Admiral 
Cary  T.  Grayson,  Carl  E.  Akeley,  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman,  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Stephen  Lea- 
cock,  Walter  Lippman,  Glenn  Frank,  Frank 
Crane,  Tom  Skeyhill,  Gregory  Mason,  Senator 
William  S.  Kenyon,  Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  Peter 
Clark  Macfarlane,  and  Charles  Edward  Russell. 
From  that  brief  outline  an  idea  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  enormity  of  the  typical  Chautau- 
qua organization.  Whatever  one's  views  of 
the  circus,  there  is  one  general  impression 
and  that  is  that  it  is  big  and  unwieldy,  expen- 
sive and  troublesome,  and  subject  to  a  thousand 
and  one  difficulties.  Yet  a  look  around  a 
Chautauqua  "plant,"  though  it  may  be  lacking 
in  the  bizarre  sights  and  strangely  luring  secrets 
of  tlxe  sawdust  cpvertll.  reveals  a  literal  big- 
ness both  in  properties  and  progranuning  that 
makes  the  circus  tent  resemble  a  deserted 
wigwam.  There  will  soon  be  removed  from  a 
Qeveland  warehouse  for  use  this  season  on 
two  near-by  circuits  sixteen  full  sets  of  Chau- 
tauqua equipment ;  sixteen  of  everything  from 
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tents,  sets  of  chairs,  platforms,  cashier's  booths, 
banners,  to  all  the  odds  and  ends  that  go  to 
make  the  canvas  forum.  And  again,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  1500  chairs  in  each  of  the 
sixteen  sets.  And  we  are  only  considering  two 
of  the  scores  of  circuits.  That  particular 
batch  of  equipment  in  Cleveland — ^for  only  two 
circuits — represents  in  bulk  more  than  five 
circuses.  True,  there  are  no  animals,  but 
there  is  the  "talent,"  with  all  due  respect  to 
whom  it*  may  be  said,  on  the  authority  of  a 
Chautauqua  official  who  still  retains  his  hu- 
mor, they  are  frequently  no  less  troublesome 
than  caged  animals. 

But  before  distributing  all  this  equipment, 
let  us  see  how  the  field  is  prepared  and  the 
necessarily  smoothly  operating  circuit  is 
formed.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  great  collec- 
tion of  intellect  under  contract  to  air  their 
views,  and  entirely  another  to  get  enough  peo- 
ple to  put  up  the  money  to  make  it  worthwhile. 
It  might  surprise  you  to  hear  that  one  man  of 
long  experience  in  the  business  stated  that  con- 
trary to  general  belief  the  Chautauquas  sought 
the  people  and  not  the  people  the  Chautau- 
quas. As  he  put  it,  "While  beyond  doubt 
the  Chautauqua  once  started  in  a  town  is  re- 
garded as  an  asset  not  to  be  lost,  the  commun- 
ity inertia  is  such  that  seldom  does  a  committee 
of  citizens  walk  into  a  bureau  office  and  ask  to 
be  put  on  the  list.  I  don't  say  they  never  do, 
because  community  jealousy  and  the  desire 
to  have  something  just  as  good  as  the  neigh- 
boring town  often  prompts  the  leaders  of  a 
given  town  to  do  unusual  things.  But  on  the 
whole  the  idea  has  to  be  sold  and  to  that  phase 
of  the  work  we  devote  great  attention  and  in 
that  work  we  place  our  best  men." 

THE    BOOKER 

TH  E  first  year  is  obviously  the  crucial  one. 
In  the  older  days  progress  in  converting 
towns  was  exceedingly  slow  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  an  advance  booking  agent  had  few 
or  no  strong  examples  of  circuit  Chautauqua 
success  in  neighboring  places  with  which  to 
coax  or  diplomatically  goad  a  community 
into  a  contract.  But  the  expansion,  once 
under  way,  has  been  by  rapid  multiplication. 
Success  the  first  season  always  meant  a  con- 
tract in  one  or  more  neighboring  towns.  And 
once  a  town  gets  the  "Chautauqua  habit," 
the  ensuing  year's  contract  is  usually  signed 
without  prolonged  discussion  at  the  close  of 
the  current  season. 


All  Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  bureaus  have 
what  are  known  as  bookers,  men  who  spread 
the  Chautauqua  gospel.    The  booker  is  neces- 
sarily a  man  whose  temperament,  character, 
and  appearance  fit  him  for  this  peculiar  r5ie. 
His  job  is  not  an  easy  one.    First  of  all,  he 
must  have  the  ability  to  walk  into  a  town,  get 
acquainted  with  its  people,  find  the  leaders 
and  the  public-spirited  citizens,  bring  them 
together,  convert  them  to  the  idea,  and  sign 
them  up  to  what  is  literally  a  blank  contract 
for  a  Chautauqua  the  next  summer — a  Chau- 
tauqua the  exact  programme  for  which  neither 
he    nor    his    employers    can    safely    predict. 
Among  other  difficulties,  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
stranger  to  segregate  the  well-to-do  and  the 
right-minded,  for  what  community,  large  or 
small,  is  free  of  that  class  of  wealth  which  by 
reason  of  selfishness  or  interest  in  unsavory 
local  affairs  refuses  to  join  or  acts  to  block  any 
move  looking  toward  enlightenment  or  reform? 
For  a  Chautauqua  not  infrequently  presages 
a  moral  clean-up  in  the  town,  more  sweeping 
and  practical  than  the  regeneration  following 
a  season  of  revivals.    Those  interested  in  rival 
and  probably  not  so  wholesome  recreations 
interpose  their  influence  against  the  newcomer. 
But  even  after  the  better  class  of  the  citizens 
has  been  sorted  over  and  the  higher-minded  o5 
the  lot  on  the  way  toward  an  interest  in  the 
new  project,  the  trouble  is  by  no  means  over. 
The  booker,  if  he  has  operated  in  the  usual 
manner,  has  asked  the  school  superintendent » 
one  or  all  of  the  local  newspaper  editors,  one 
or  more  of  the  bankers,  all  the  preachers,  and 
persons  from  various  other  walks  of  life — the 
postmaster,  because  he  is  generally  first  asked 
whether  a  rival  booker  has  been  thereabouts, 
if  so  with  what  success,  also  plied  with  queries 
as  to  the  standing,  business,  and  habits  of  the 
leading  citizens,  is  not  infrequently  included 
in  the  list — to  meet  with  him  at  the  school 
house,  in  a  parsonage,  or  perhaps  in  a  banker's 
office  for  a  discussion  of  the  scheme*     He 
seems  to  be  getting  on.    Yet,  bookers  say. 
not  infrequently  it  is  here  that  the  real  trouble 
starts.    As  likely  as  not,  this  preliminary  and 
hastily  summoned  conference  has  brou^t  to- 
gether citizens  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  the  barrier  ex- 
tending all  the  way  from  petty  jealousies  to 
business  hatreds  and  outright  feuds.    Such 
a  state  of  affairs  is  frequently  the  reason  why 
a  town  has  no  Chautauqua,  and  yet,  just  as 
often,  bookers  say,  this  impromptu  gathering 


TWO    PERMANENT   CHAUTAUQUA    BUILDINGS 
The  upper  picture  is  of  one  of  Ihe  pavilions  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York,  where  the  first  Chautauqua  was  held,  and 
where  a  great  permanent  organization  has  been  buitl  up.     The  lower  picture  is  of  the  Independent  Chautauqua  at  Glad- 
stone, Oregon 
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in  fact  a  sort  of  super-salesman,  or  mis- 
sionary of  uplift  and  communal  betterment. 
But  above  all  things  the  booker  must  remem- 
ber that  his  organization  will  not  tolerate  his 
acceptance  of  the  booking  by  one  definite 
clique  of  citizens  as  against  another  well-defined 
group,  also  that  he  and  the  institution  he  rep- 
resents must  at  all  times  be  absolutely  non- 
political  and  non-sectarian. 

The  argument  of  the  booker  to  the  citizens 
is  that  by  the  subscription  to  a  Chautauqua 
and  the  entrance  into  a  circuit  they  can  bring 


to  their  town  at  a  ridiculously  low  cost  a  pro- 
gramme of  education  and  refinement  that  will 
appeal  to  and  benefit  all  classes.  What  the 
Chautauqua  has  done  for  other  towns  is  de- 
scribed, and  there  is  no  dearth  of  illuminating 
instances  of  betterment,  of  reform,  and  of  out- 
right cleanings-up.  His  main  argument  is 
that  the  Chautauqua  has  become  an  institu- 
tion of  national  proportions  supplementing 
the  schools  and  the  press  in  the  diffusion  of 
contemporary    enlightenment.    As    well    sus- 
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eloquent,  recognized  as  a  man  whose  word 
counts  for  something  at  Washington,  pro- 
vides all  the  light  on  the  national  political 
situation  that  a  community  wants  in  its  week 
in  an  oratorical  wonderland.  One  lecture 
on  science  generally  proves  enough,  and  even 
in  that  one  selection  extreme  care  must  be 
taken  that  a  field  too  dry  or  too  abstruse  is 
not  chosen,  for  there  are  few  of  us  who  like  to 
pay  money  to  hear  something  expounded  not 
only  over  our  heads  but  beneath  our  feet, 
so  far  as  interest  goes.  Sam  Jones,  the  fa- 
mous evangelist  who  spent  twenty-five  of  his 
years  on  the  Chautauqua  platform,  sensed 
this  topheaviness,  which  all  careful  pro- 
gramme drafters  strive  to  avoid,  when,  in  one 
of  his  many  characteristic  offhandisms,  he  ab- 
ruptly left  the  topic  he  was  expounding,  fastened 
his  gaze  on  a  drear  and  drowsing  figure  in  the 
front  row,  pointed  what  seemed  an  accusing 
fmger  and  asked  of  the  man: 

IRVIN   S.   COBB   ADDRESSING   A  CHAUTAUQUA   AT  CLEVELAND 
Only  Cobb  knew  this  flashtight  was  to  b«  laken,  and  to  explain  his  moment  of  repose  Cobb  startled  his  hearers  with  this 
introduction  10  his  evening's  address:  "Something  is  going  to  happen  and  you  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I  do."    His  audi- 
ence gaped  at  this  enigmatical  and  almost  threatening  remark,  but  the  flashlight  a  second  later  explained  it 


pend  the  newspapers  and  close  down  the 
schools  as  to  shut  the  door  on  the  Chautauqua, 
he  argues;  and  the  contract,  calling  for  a  guar- 
antee of  a  certain  number  of  season  tickets 
(usually  about  700  at  $2  to  $3  a  piece)  is  soon 
signed. 

Then  the  men  in  charge  of  the  programme 
building  strive  their  utmost  to  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  mediocrity.  A  stale  programme  prob- 
ably would  do  a  Chautauqua  more  harm  than  a 
r'nqui  one,  though  the  harm  might  not  reveal 
Itself  so  quickly  but  merely  poison  public  in- 
terest. The  necessarily  stereotyped  bill  of 
attractions  must  be  nicely  balanced,  and  it  is 
toward  that  balance  that  the  greater  part  of 
Chautauqua  work  is  directed.  Two  great 
political  leaders,  unless  pitted  against  each 
other  in  a  lively  debate,  would  weight  down  the 
best  of  programmes,  just  as  would  loo  many 
bell-ringers.  But  one  statesman  leavens  the 
week.    A  man  like  Senator  Kenyon,  virile. 


WILL  IRWIN 
Writers,  travelers,  meti  of  tcience, 
explorers,  and  others  whose  attivitiei 
have  led  them  into  widely  sciimtd 
fields,  present  their  views  or  tell  of 
their  experiences  to  the  stay-at- 
homes,  and  the  personal  touch  (hat 
is  lacking  in  the  wrilinp  of  these 
men  adds  much  to  the  value  of  their 


A  LECTURE  FOR  THE  FARMERS 
IVofessor  Henry  G.  Belt  and  hii 
assistant,  J.  W,  Henceroth.  with  the 
equipment  for  their  Chautauqua 
talk  on  "Science  and  the  Soil " 


EX-PREStDENT  TAFT 
The  suceeiilul  Chautauqua  has  been 
a  notable  achieve  mcDt  of  our 
democracy.  The  value  o(  an  ex- 
president  s  talks,  for  instance,  to  those 
who  attend  these  meetings  is  diffi- 
cult to  over-emphasiie 


STEPHEN    LEACOCK 
The     Canadian    college    professor, 
author,  and  humorist,  who  is  a  popu- 
lar Chautauqua  speaker 


Truman  H.  Talley 


Those  responsible 
for  programmes 
don'twanttoerron 
the  side  of  giving 
people  more  than 
they  can  "tote." 
The  eternal  bal- 
ance, so  to  speak, 
is  their  goal.  You 
will  never  find,  say, 
Stef&nsson  speak- 
ing on  the  Arctic 
and  Akeley  on  Afri- 
can animals  in  the 
same  programme. 
Medicine  is  a  vital 
question  but  a  tiring 
one  to  pay  money 
to  hear  more  about ; 
yet  Chautauqua  di- 
rectors believe  they 
haVe  booked  a  stel- 
lar  attraction  in 
Rear-Admiral 
Grayson  whd.'with 
his  story  of  the  care 
of  the  health  erf 
three  Presidents 
cannot  help  but  im- 
plant useful  medi- 
cal information 
throughout  the  cir- 
cuit he  travels. 

There  is  no  desire 
to  take  any  but  the 
positive  side  on  all 
moral  questions, 
such  as  prohibition, 
yet  with  all  the  in- 
fluence this  institu- 
tion exerted  inmak- 
ing  the  country  dry 
it  cannot  very  well 
be  said  that  it  be- 
came a  tool  of  the 
"  How    much    did    you    pay    to    get    in     Anti-Saloon  League.    One  of  the  greatest  pro- 

here?"  hibition  arguments  heard  from  the  platform 

His  victim  was  startled,  but  whether  from     came.about  in  an  unusual  way.    Some  years  ago 

visions  of  getting  his  money  back  or  merely     Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  and  Former  Gov- 


O  J-  K.  McKinler 

vilkjAlmur  stefAnsson 

The  Arctic  explorer.    The  interest  aroused  by  Ihe  men  who  have  actually  done  the  things  they 

tell  of  and  faced  the  dangers  I  hey  describe  leaves  a  much  more  vivid  impression  on  the  audience 

ihan  would  the  writings  of  these  same  men 


1  the  interests  of  public  discourse  he  replied: 
"Fifty  cents,  Mr.  Jones." 

"Well,"    replied   the  evangelist,  evidently 
satisfied  that  his  inquiry  had  revealed  just 


J.  Frank  Hanly  were  booked  for  the  sea- 
son m  a  debate  on  "Resolved,  that  the  world 
should  disarm."  This  was  a  great  feature 
in  itself,  and  ran  along  through  the  season  with 


what  he  suspected,  "  1  am  afraid  you've  paid     plenty  of  material  for  even  the  metropolitan 
for  more  than  you  can  tote."  newspapers,    the    contestants    varying    their 
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arguments  and  improving  their  attacks  and  de- 
fences as  the  season  progressed.  But  at  the 
close  of  every  debate  they  staged,  in  the  few 
remarks  made  in  return  for  the  applause,  each 
stated  that  while  they  found  themselves  of  op- 
posing sides  in  this  fundamental  question, 
there  was  another  issue  on  which  they  were 
unanimous,  and  that  was  prohibition.  That 
was  all;  yet  that  sort  of  crack  of  the  whip  at 
the  very  end  did  more  for  that  cause  than  any 
prepared  set  of  season  lectures  could  have  ac- 
complished. And  as  one  director  explained, 
aside  from  the  desires  of  the  bureaus  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people  who  attended,  the  very 
calibre  of  the  people  attracted  to  the  tent  plat- 
form is  such  that  no  other  attitude  on  moral 
issues  is  possible. 

An  unusual  instance  of  programme  pre- 
paration is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  exploit 
of  the  Coit-Alber  Bureau.  Incidentally,  it 
throws  a  light  on  the  modem  tendencies 
of  the  Chautauqua^the 
going  out  after  the  ma- 
terial which  is  judged  to 
be  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  patrons  on  the  circuits. 
Tom  Skeyhill  is  an  Austra- 
lian soldier  who  enlisted  at 
eighteen,  fought  atGallipoli, 
and  was  blinded.  He  came 
to  this  country  to  help  in  the 
Liberty  Loan  campaign,  but 
soon  after  that  work  his 
sight  was  restored.  He  con> 
tinued  his  lecturing,  going 
from  war  work  into  Chau- 
tauqua. Then  about  a  year 
ago,  his  health  well  recov- 
ered, he  was  despatched  by 
his  bureau  to  Russia,  with 
instructions  to  get  in,  if  pos- 
sible, find  what  it's  all 
about,  and  then  tell  the 
people  at  the  Chautauquas 
about  it.  He  has  accom- 
plished his  mission,  having 
returned-  only  a  few  weeks 


ago  from  Riga,  and  this  summer  anywhere  from 
a  quarter  to  a  half  million  Middle  Westerners 
will  hear  more  about  Russia  that  they  will  re- 
member than  from  all  the  millions  of  words 
published  in  the  press. 

Before  the  war  the  Chautauquas  preached 
the  gospel  of  peace  and  disarmament.  When 
America  entered  the  struggle,  the  mobilization 
of  none  of  the  resources  of  the  nation  was  more 
complete  or  quickly  effected  than  the  Chau- 
tauquas. This  quick  means  of  reaching  the 
people — and  not  only  reaching  them  but  also 
converting  them — was  made  use  of  by  the 
authorities  in  Washington,  and  at  a  memorable 
conference  of  all  the  directors  of  the  various 
bureaus  and  systems  of  the  country  with  War 
Department  and  other  government  officials 
the  entire  machinery  for  relaying  the  spoken 
word  direct  to  the  public  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Administration.  There  fol- 
lowed intensive  campaigning,  by  the  revision 


THOMAS  R.  MARSHALL 
The  genial  former  vice-pmident 
appears  on  ihe  Chautauqua  plat- 
form and  immedialdy  hh  audience 
feels  something  in  common  with 
the  country's  leaders.  Thepersonal 
touch  is  the  grealcjt  aid  to  de- 
mocracy 


Truman  H.  Talley 


of  programmes  to  include  men  and  women 
whose  messages  meant  something  in  the  fight 
to  win,  which  aimed  at,  first,  augmenting 
volunteer  enhstment ;  second,  popularizing 
and  explaining  the  selective  service  act;  third, 
helping  in  the  sale  of  the  various  war  loan 
issues  and,  fourth,  the  maintainance  through- 
out the  struggle  of  patriotism  and  good  cheer. 


country  are  almost  a  unit  for  the  adaptation 
of  the  idea  for  their  country,  and  as  likely  as 
not  the  day  will  soon  come  when  those  of  the 
Far  East  return  to  their  native  land  after  an 
education  in  America  and  plant  the  seeds  of 
the  Chautauqua  which  they  have  seen  flourish- 
ing so  promfeingly  in  America.  In  connection 
with  the  AfFiliated's  initial  move  in  the  English 


Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  nation  field,  a  note  from  the  Prime  Minister  not  CHily 
faces  a  drastically  altered  and  seriously  dis-  records  his  approval  of  the  idea  but  expresses  a 
arranged  worid,  the  Chautauquas  have  seen     sentiment  that  is,  in  a  sense,  the  key-note  of  the 


it  as  their  duty  to 
tell  —  not  educate, 
for  that  is  presump- 
tion—  their  millions 
of  listeners  as 
nearly  as  possible 
what  it  means;  and 
as  the  directors  figure 
it,  there  are  no  better 
carriers  of  the  mes- 
sages than  the  men 
who  have  themselves 
either  acted  in  orwit- 
nessed  the  events  of 
the  last  five  or  six 
years.  The  League 
of  f^ations,  for  in- 
stancy has  had  wide 
discussion,  though 
this  nation-wide 
forum  has  not  been 
turned  over  to  either 
of  the  contending 
factions  for  their  sole 
use.  Bolshevism  and 
the  social  unrest  of 
theworid  has  had  ex- 
tensive treatment, 
and  will  have  further 
examination  this  sea- 
son, though  such  a 
topic  implies  neither 
approbation  or  condemnation.  National  expen- 
diture and  the  world's  burden  of  debt  is  some- 
thing that  probably  2^,000,000  Chautauqua 
patrons  will  hear  discussed  this  summer.  The 
spoken  word  will  keep  the  pace  set  by  events. 
Chautauqua's  great  undertaking,  now  in  its 
inception,  is  its  jump  into  the  foreign  fields. 
Restricted  of  course  for  the  time  being  to  the 
English-speaking  world,  which  is  worid  enough 
to  conquer,  those  directing  this  move  profess 


ADMIRAL   GARY   T.    GRAYSON 
The  fact  that  he  has  beer  the  physician  to  three  Presidenls 
enough  ir  '     "       " 


entire  Chautauqua 
idea.     He  wrote: 

I  cordially  support 
every  movement  which 
would  tend  to  bring 
British  speakers  before 
American  audiences 
and  American  speakers 
before  British  audi- 
ences, for  in  my  opin- 
ion the  more  our  two 
nations  understand  one 
another,  the  better.  I 
have  therefore  passed 
your  letter  on  to  the 
necessary  quarter  with 
the  request  that  your 
work  should  be  facili- 
tated in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 

D.  Lloyd  George. 
An  imposing  list  of 
achievements  has 
been  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Chau- 
tauquas. A  partial 
and  summarized  re- 
view of  those  efforts 
is  more,  than  suffi- 
cnent  to  pnave  the 
point  now  being 
made  season  after 
season  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  that  the 
Chautauqua  is  an  established  and  immovable 
institution  in  American  life — an  institution  as 
vital  as  the  democracy  itself  in  that  it  serves 
in  a  measure  at  least  equal  to  and  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  agency  in  the 
dissemination  and  inculcation  of  that  frank  and 
vivid  truth  so  necessary  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  solidarity  of  a  great  and  free  nation.  Typic- 
ally American,  it  has  come  into  being  to  help 


to  see  no  reason  why  the  idea  cannot  be  ap-     perpetuate    that    which    it    typifies — an     en- 
plied  the  world  over.    Chinese  students  in  this     lightened  liberty. 


Books  That  Have  Sold  High  into  the  Thousands  and  the  People  Who  Write  Them 
By  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


SO  LONG  as  people  take  an  interest 
that  is  perhaps  both  inartistic  and 
illogical  in  the  "best  selling"  books, 
lists  will  be  compiled,  figures  cited  or 
suggested,  and  comparisons  drawn. 
Also  other  people,  of  fastidious  ideals,  or  who 
aspire  to  be  cr«lited  with  fastidious  ideals,  will 
continue  to  find  the  "best  seller,"  its  author, 
and  its  readers,  objects  for  flippant  jest. 
Shafts  of  sarcasm  for  the  subject  have  always 
been  easy  to  find  and  easy  to  launch.  Bui  as 
yet  they  have  never  been  known  to  have  moved 
an  author  to  the  point  of  urging  his  publishers 
to  curtail  ingenuity  and  expenditure  in  ad- 
vertising where  his  book  was  concerned. 

But,  lest  we  forget,  a  word  of  common 
justice  about  the  whole  matter  of  the  "best 
seller"  of  to-day  and  of  yesterday.  A  hundred 
years  aga  or  thereabouts  the  "best  selling" 
novelist  in  England  was  a  certain  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  the  two  Americans  who  had  to 
bear  the  corresponding  stigma  in  this  country 
were  Washington  Irving  and  James  Fenimore 
Cooper.  Had  any  one  thought  to  compile  a 
"best  selling"  list  for  the  England  of  1847,  for 
example,  it  would  probably  have  contained 
two  or  three  titles  now  utterly  forgotten. 
But  "Vanity  Fair,"  by  W.  M.  Thackeray 
would  have  been  there,  and  also  the  then 
latest  book  of  Charles  Dickens.  A  French  list 
of  approximately  the  same  period  would  un- 
questionably have  shown  M.  Eug6ne  Sue's 
"The  Mysteries  of  Paris"  and  "The  Wander- 
ing Jew"  as  strong  contenders,  while  the  more 
enduring  works  of  M.  de  Balzac  would  have 


had  to  be  content  with  places  rather  far  down 
the  column.  But  very  near  the  top  would 
have  been  the  "Three  Musketeers,"  and 
"The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo"  of  the  elder 
Dumas.  Fifteen  years  later  Victor  Hugo's 
"Les  Miserables"  was  conspicuously  the 
"best  seller"  of  its  day.  Nor  were  the  giants 
of  literature  the  shrinking  and  sensitive  souls 
of  popular  fancy  when  it  came  to  the  question 
of  the  material  return  for  their  labor.  It  was 
Byron's  expressed  ambition  to  ruin  a  pub- 
lisher. Tennyson  very  nearly  realized  that 
ambition  in  several  directions.  Dickens  was 
such  a  good  business  man  that  he  left  an 
estate  of  approximately  half  a  minion  dollars. 
Even  the  Jove-like  Hugo,  supposed  to  be  ever 
communing  with  Mount  Olympus  and  far 
removed  in  thought  from  the  sordid  details 
of  worldly  finance,  knew  how  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain,  binding  his  Belgian  publishers  to  pay 
12^,000  francs  upon  delivery  of  the  manuscript 
of  "Les  Miserables,"  and  that  without  per- 
mitting them  to  read  a  line.  These  were  the 
men  who  were  the  "best  sellers"  of  the  past. 
Do  not  forget  for  an  instant  that  in  the  first  rank 
of  "best  sellers"  of  to-day — two  million  copies 
was  the  figure  of  the  Kipling  sales  last  year, 
and  of  the  Kipling  "Inclusive  Verse,"  despite  its 
high  price,  26,500  copies  have  been  sold — is  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Rudyard  Kipling;  that  in 
1920  the  sales  of  the  books  of  Joseph  Conrad 
amounted  to  thirty-six  times  what  they  did  in 
191 1 ;  that  the  books  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
are  widely  circulated  throughoat  the  civilized 
world;  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  twenty- 


Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 


seven  years  after  his  death,  goes  on  selling 
tremendously;  that  the  Enghsh  novelists 
finding  steady  favor  in  the  book  markets  of 
the  United  States  are  such  men  as  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  Leonard  Merrick,  and  John  Gals- 
worthy, and  Arnold  Bennett,  and  W.  J. 
Locke,  and  octogenarian  Thomas  Hardy;  that 
among  our  own  countrymen  of  to-day  or  recent 
yesterday  Mark  Twain  still  retains  his  hold, 
and  the  names  of  Jack  London  and  Booth 
Tarkington  and  Stewart  Edward  White  recur 
in  the  lists  from  year  to  year;  and  that  a  good 
many  persons  who  long  ago  read  and  reread 
O.  Henry  in  book  form  are  again  finding 
amusement  or  diversion  in  rereading  the  stories 
as  they  appear  piecemeal  in  newspapers.  A 
year  ago  the  sales  of  the  O.  Henry  books 
totalled  4,000,000  copies,  and  now  that  total 
has  passed  the  4.500,000  mark. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  literary  air  was 
full  of  "  prithees, "  "  od's  bloods, "  "  sir- 
rahs,"  and  stately  phrases  such  as  "he  hath 


the  bel  air,"  and  "so  his  Grace  was  pleased  to 
say."  Incidentally  it  was  a  form  of'diction 
particularly  exasperating  to  one  of  Mr.  Tark- 
ington's  youthful  heroes,  Hedrick  Madison  o( 
"The  Flirt,"  who  associated  it  with  his  sister 
Cora's  vampish  (and  there's  an  anachronbm 
for  you)  designs  on  what  he  called  in  sweeping 
and  scathing  alliteration,  "the  person  in  pants 
on  the  premises."  The  era  was  the  buoyant 
era  of  the  historical  novel — in  those  days  every 
native  of  Indiana  was  popularly  supposed  to 
have  the  manuscript  of  such  a  romance  con- 
cealed somewhere  about  his  person — an  era 
that  was  playing  irresponsibly  about  "the 
glory  that  was  Greece,"  or  "the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome,"  or  Tudor  England,  or  "the  red- 
heeled  days  of  seigneurial  France,"  or  Revolu- 
tionary taverns  that  were  filled  with  the 
roistering  red-coated  officers  of  King  George 
— somehow  we  never  met  any  roisterers 
wearing  the  Continental  blue  and  bulT — of  an 
era  that  was  letting  loose  an  occasional  novel  ot 


SINCLAIR    LEWIS 


The  pjblishcn  of  Sinclair  lewis's  "  Main  Street,"  enthusiastic  o 
■      lary  tl 


^r  the  story  and  its  prospects,  prophesied  the  fiist  of  last 

January  that  the  bock  would  reach  a  sale  of  100,000  copies  in  193].    That  figure  was  reached  in  eight  weeks.    "Maia 

Street    is  riding  on  a  wave  oF  unprecedented  indirect  advertising.  A  distinguished  visiting  diplomat  has  used  the  book  in  a 

phase  of  Interna tional  complication.  "The  trouble  is."  he  said,  "that  Europe  thinks  of  the  Linited  States  in  terms  of  Wall 

Street  and  not'in  terms  of  Main  Street" 
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real  merit,  and  a  thousand  futile  imitations  of 
Dumas,  and  Scott,  and  Thackeray's  "Es- 
mond." The  "prithees"  have  disappeared 
from  the  books  of  subsequent  years,  yet  Mr. 
Don  Marquis  is  of  the  opinion  that  their  place 
has  been  taken  by  the  already  overworked 
word,  "  reactions. " 

Perhaps  a  bird's-eye  glance  at  the  con- 
spicuous books  of  the  recent  past  would  not  be 
without  profit.  Great  sellers  of  the  'eighties 
that  come  to  mind  are  General  Lew  Wallace's 
"  Ben  Hur, "  and  those  extraordinary  early  sen- 
sational novels  of  Archibald  Gunter,  notably 
"  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,"  which,  after  being 
rejected  everywhere,  was  published  at  the  au- 
thor's own  expense  and  sold  two  million  copies. 
Ofthcmid-'nineties  Du  Maurier's"  Trilby  "was 
undoubtedly  the  most  striking  success,  although 
Anthony  Hope's  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  stfan- 
ulated  into  new  and  at  times  uncomfortably 
vigorous  life  a  school  that  had  had  its  beginning 
with  Stevenson's  "Prince  Otto."  But  the 
furor  stirred  by  "Trilby"  and  "Zenda"  had 
died  down  before  the  real  wave  of  prosperity 
for  authors  and  publishers  came.  It  was  the 
ending  of  the  old  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new  that  saw  that  wave  lapping  at  the 
hi^  water  mark. 

HISTORICAL   NOVELS  OF  YESTERDAY 

TO-DAY  the  historical  novel  is  almost  a 
rarity.  Twentyyears  ago  it  weighted  down 
the  deck  chairs  of  trans-Atlantic  liners  and  the 
cushioned  chairs  of  drawing-room  cars.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  for  January,  1901 ,  reflecting 
the  activities  of  the  preceding  year,  were  Mary 
Johnston's  "To  Have  and  to  Hold,"  a  story 
of  colonial  Virginia;  Charles  Major's  "When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  a  story  of  Tudor 
England;  and  Winston.  Churchill's  "Richard 
Carvel,"  and  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  "Janice 
Meredith,"  stories  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Advance  a  decade.  Florence  Barclay's 
"The  Rosary,"  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's 
When  a  Man  Marries,"  Winston  Churchill's 
A  Modem  Chronicle" — ^these  were  the  books 
that  stood  out  as  the  conspicuous  examples  of 
material  success  just  ten  years  ago.  Five 
years  ago  the  books  that  corresponded  to 
these  were  Gene  Stratton-Porter's  "Freckles  " 
and  "A  Giri  of  the  Limberlost,"  Harold 
BeU  Wright's  "The  Eyes  of  the  World," 
Winston  Churchill's  "A  Far  Country,"  Eleanor 
H.  Porter's  "PoUyanna  Grows  Up,"  and 
Booth  Tarkington's  "The  Turmoil." 
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To  those  readers  who  are  not  absolutely  of 
the  new  generation  there  is  a  certain  pride 
in  the  enduring  qualities  of  the  novels  of  yes- 
teryears that  were  found  not  wanting.  The 
name  of  Winston  Churchill  appeared  in  the 
lists  of  twenty  years  ago,  of  ten  years  ago,  and 
of  five  years  ago;  and  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  be  appearing  five  years  hence.  The 
success  of  "Richard  Carvel"  is  not  news;  but 
the  fact  that  it  was  1 920  when  the  total  sales 
of  that  book  reached  659,000  copies  is  news. 
It  was  some  years  ago  that  an  industrious 
person  of  a  statistical  turn  of  mind  figured  out 
that  four  thousand  spruce  trees  had  to  be  cut 
down  in  order  that  "  Richard  Carvel "  could  be 
printed.  And  that  was  considerably  before 
the  figure  of  sales  had  reached  659,000.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  typical  of  a  number  of  writers  who 
belong  both  to  yesterday  and  to-day.  Of  the 
Americans,  Booth  Tarkington,  James  Lane 
Allen,  Edith  Wharton,  Stewart  Edward  White, 
Gene  Stratton-Porter  with  her  total  sale  of 
more  than  eight  million  copies,  Irving 
Batcheller,  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  Owen  Wister, 
and  Gertrude  Atherton  belong  to  that  group. 
The  success  of  the  moment  inevitably  calls 
attention  to  the  durability  of  certain  of  their 
successes  of  the  past.  For  example,  soon 
to  be  published  is  Mr.  Owen  Wister's  "Our 
Fight,  Too,"  which  aims  to  do  sympathetically 
for  France  what  the  widely  read  "A  Straight 
Deal "  of  a  year  or  so  ago  did  sympathetically 
for  England.  Mention  of  Mr.  Wister's  name 
gives  the  opportunity  to  impart  the  information 
that  the  total  sales  of  his  "The  Virginian," 
which  originally  appeared  in  1902,  recently 
passed  the  one  million  mark.  Although  Jack 
London  died  five  years  ago,  it  was  at  so  eariy 
an  age  that  he  seems  almost  of  to-day. 
Eight  hundred  thousand  copies  are  the  latest 
figures  for  his  "The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  a 
success  which  will  rejoice  every  lover  of  a  fine 
dog  story.  So  far  as  permanence  of  sale  goes, 
James  Lane  Allen's  "The  Choir  Invisible"  is 
in  the  class  with  "The  Virginian"  and  "The 
Call  of  the  Wild,"  and,  speaking  of  dog  stories, 
Alfred  Ollivant's  "  Bob,  Son  of  Battle"  is  as 
striking  an  example  of  the  permanence  of  sale  as 
one  could  find,  for  year  in  and  year  out  it  sells 
steadily  and  surely.  Last  year,  in  a  similar 
article  in  the  World's  Work,  the  stories  of 
the  continued  successes  of  Booth  Tarkington, 
Stewart  Edward  White,  and  Irving  Batcheller 
were  told.  Mrs.  Wharton's  "The  Age  of 
Innocence,"  is  in  its  seventh  printing,  and 
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these  printings  have  ranged  in  number  from 
50,000  to  10,000  copies.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln's 
"The  Forty  gee"  has  outsold  even  "The  Age 
of  Innocence,"  although  the  literary  columns 
of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  have  not 
paid  anything  like  the  attention  to  it  that  they 
have  to  the  Wharton  volume.  But  Mr. 
Lincoln's  books  are  amazingly  popular  in 
small  communities  all  over  the  country.  Every 
book  he  has  written  has  sold  better  than  the 
previous  volume.  The  sales  of  his  "  Shavings" 
were  many  thousands  of  copies  greater  than  of 
the  volume  that  preceded  it,  and  "  The  Porty- 
gee, "  which  followed  "  Shavings, "  has  outsold 
its  predecessor. 

Of  the  Englishmen,  there  is  W.  J.  Locke,  the 
continued  success  of  whose  novels  in  this 
country  shows  that  "The  Beloved  Vagabond," 
and  **The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne"  were 
no  mere  flashes  in  the  pan.  His  American 
publishers  already  have  twenty-three  of  Mr. 
Locke's  novels  on  their  lists,  and  the  novels  go 
with  a  popularity  that  justifies  a  first  printing 
of  50,000  copies  for  every  one,  and  requires 
that  every  title  be  kept  continually  in  print. 
Total  Locke  sales  are  now  more  than  i  ,000,000 
copies.  One  million  copies  is  the  latest  esti- 
mate of  the  total  sales  in  this  country  of  the 
books  of  Arnold  Bennett.  This  includes  his 
plays  and  essays  as  well  as  his  novels.  The 
name  of  H.  G.  Wells  will  come  up  again  in 
connection  with  his  "Outlines  of  History." 
In  the  meantime  of  some  interest  is  the  fact 
that  the  sale  of  "  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through" 
recently  reached  245,000  copies.  A  few  years 
ago  a  new  edition  of  the  old  books  of  Leonard 
Merrick  was  launched  in  the  United  States. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
that  edition  have  already  been  sold.  Thomas 
Hardy,  eighty-one  years  old  this  year,  has 
contributed  a  general  preface  to  the  recently 
published  Anniversary  Edition  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  new  introductions  to  the  individual 
volmnes.  The  sales  of  separate  volumes  of 
Hardy's  books  in  this  country  have  amounted 
to  approximately  180,000  copies,  the  biggest 
seller  having  been  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles, " 
with  60,000. 

The  reading  public  is  naturally  interested 
in  new  literary  figures,  and  conspicuous  among 
such  figures  in  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  are  Sinclair  Lewis,  Floyd  Dell,  and 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  respectively  the  authors  of 
"Main  Street,"  "Moon-Calf,"  and  "This 
Side  of   Paradise."    About   Sinclair  Lewis's 


"Main  Street"  there  have  been  expressed  as 
many  different  opinions  as  there  are  copies 
sold  of  the  average  published  novel.  Nearly 
everything  possible  in  praise  or  disparagement 
has  been  said  of  the  book  except  .that  no  one 
has  yet  suggested  that  it  has  not  been 
adequately  advertised.  And,  save  in  a  mood 
of  heavy  irony,  no  one  will.  "  Main  Street " 
has  been  receiving  more  indirect  adverti»ng 
than  any  other  book  within  memory. 

THE  STORY  OF  "MAIN   STREET" 

IT  WAS  five  or  six  years  ago  that  Smdair 
Lewis,  with  an  air  of  profound  mystery,  went 
to  the  head  of  the  publishing  house  that  for  the 
last  sue  months  has  been  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  supplying  the  public  demand  for 
copies  of  the  book,  and  proffered  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  an  important  secret  to  impart. 
Then,  after  enjoining  guarded  discretk>n,  and, 
in  the  proper  manner  of  rcnnantic  ficticm, 
peering^  behind  all  the  furniture  and  making 
sure  that  there  was  no  one  listening  at  the 
keyhole,  he  whispered  that  he  was  going  to 
write  a  book  and  that  the  subject  and  title  ol 
it  was  to  be  "Main  Street".  TTie  publisher  did 
not  laugh.  He  believed  both  in  the  idea  and 
in  the  man,  and  many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
long  months  that  elapsed  between  the  day  of 
that  talk  and  the  day  when  the  manuscript 
was  eventually  turned  over  to  him  for  reading, 
he  spurred  the  author  on  with  words  or  liters 
of  encouragement. 

Bom  in  the  Middle  West,  educated  at  Yale; 
at  various  times  a  reporter  (to  use  his  own 
words,  "frequently  fired")  on  papers  of  New 
Haven,  G)nnecticut,  and  San  Francisco,  in  a 
spirit  of  adventure  a  cattlanan  on  trans- 
Atlantic  vessels  and  a  tramp  in  half  a  dozen 
countries  of  Europe,  Sinclair  Lewis  had  the  basic 
experience  to  fit  him  to  write  the  projected  and 
long  meditated  novel.  But  with  the  writing 
actually  before  him  he  felt  the  need  of  re- 
kindling the  fires  of  impression.  So  traveling 
in  his  "flivver"  from  state  to  state  and  frwn 
town  to  town  he  investigated  a  hundred  Main 
Streets.  He  went  to  St.  Paul  and  studied  it 
for  use  in  his  opening  chapters.  He  went  to 
Sauk  Center,  Minn.,  where  he  was  bom,  and 
where,  like  the  Dr.  Will  Kinnecutt  of  the 
novel,  his  father  had  been  a  local  practitioner. 
That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Sauk 
Center  was  the  Gopher  Prairie  of  the  story, 
but  it  was  there  that  Sinclair  Lewis  absorbed 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  life  of  the  community 
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during  the  long  bleak  months  of  winter. 
And  when  the  notes,  laboriously  and  pains- 
takingly jotted  down,  had  been  transformed 
into  the  novel,  the  publisher  who  had  believed 
from  the  first  saw  that  his  faith  had  been 
builded  upon  a  stout  foundation. 

In  August,  1920,  more  than  three  months 
before  the  date  set  for  publication,  the  first 
advertisement  of  "  Main  Street "  was  printed, 
prophesying  a  book  destined  to  provoke  con- 
troversy, and  to  attract  wide  attention.  Ten 
thousand  copies  was  the  figure  originally 
decided  upon  for  the  first  edition,  but  that 
figure  was  increased  to  fifteen  thousand.  The 
date  of  October  14th  for  the  appearance  of 
"Main  Street"  was,  owing  to  complications 
unforeseen,  changed  to  October  23rd.  But 
several  advance  copies  that  had  been  sent  out 
for  review  purposes  could  not  be  recalled. 
From  one  of  these  copies  Heywood  Broun 
wrote  the  article  that  set  the  book  in  motion, 
saying  that  at  last  an  American  novel  of  the 
first  order  had  been  found.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Tribune  for  October 
21,  1920,  and  at  once  the  clamor  for  copies  of 
the  story  began. 

Buoyed  up  by  early  success  the  publishers 
advertised,  prophesjang  on  the  first  of  January 
last  that  the  year  1921  would  see  the  sale  of  the 
book  reach  100,000  copies.  That  figure  was 
reached  in  eight  weeks.  From  October  till 
late  December  the  plates  were  kept  continually 
on  the  presses.  The  usual  lull  that  comes 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  was  seized 
as  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  them  in  order  to 
have  another  set  made.  Since  then,  both  sets 
have  been  continuously  running,  sometimes 
night  and  day,  and  at  no  time  have  all  the 
orders  been  completely  filled.  Considered 
geographically,  fan-like  has  been  the  spread 
of  the  popularity  of  "  Main  Street. "  Before 
January  ist,  80  per  cent,  of  the  sale  was  in  the 
metropolitan  district.  Since,  it  has  been  mov- 
ing steadily  to  the  west,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
south.  Although  an  edition  was  sold  to 
Australia  before  a  publisher  could  be  found 
willing  to  make  the  venture  of  bringing  out  an 
edition  for  England,  there  has  been  an  unusual 
response  to  the  book  from  English  men  of 
letters;  Arnold  Bennett,  Hugh  Walpole,  Comp- 
ton  Mackenzie,  Wilfred  Meynell,  and  John 
Galsworthy  being  among  those  who  have  sent 
unsolicited  tributes. 

Two  years  or  so  ago  a  young  man  only  a 
short  time  out  of  college  presented  himself 


at  a  New  York  publishing  house  with  the 
manuscript  of  a  novel.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  striking  about  that  part  of  the 
story;  a  thousand  other  young  men  wfere  doing 
the  same  thing  at  approximately  the  same 
time.  But  in  the  case  of  this  young  man  the 
story  happened  to  have  a  sequel.  He  had  the 
abounding  confidence  of  youth  in  his  manu- 
script, but  it  was  a  confidence  tempered  by 
diffidence  and  certain  misgivings.  He  realized, 
he  said,  that  he  knew  little  of  the  art  or  business 
of  novel  writing.  As  it  was  a  first  novel,  he 
did  not  anticipate  any  considerable  success. 
He  had  prepared  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
small  sale  for  the  book.  In  fact  he  would  not 
be  disappointed  if  the  first  year's  sale  did  not 
go  beyond  thirty  thousand  copies. 

THE  OPTIMISM  OF   ETERNAL  YOUTH 

NOW  the  older  man  to  whom  the  young  nov- 
elist was  confiding  his  doubts  and  aspira- 
tions was  of  a  sympathetic  disposition.  Also 
there  was  a  bond  between  the  two  based  upon 
the  same  university  traditions;  it  was  '02  of 
the  Gothic  towers  and  stately  elms  talking  to 
'18.  So  '02  held  back  the  smile  and  gravely 
expounded  many  things  that  are  matters  of 
everyday  knowledge  to  any  one  engaged  in  the 
business  of  publishing,  but  that  the  world 
outside  seems  never  able  to  grasp.  He  ex- 
plained that  a  sale  of  5,000  copies  represented  a 
measure  of  success  to  the  average  novel  pub- 
lished, and  pointed  to  several  novels  of  un- 
questioned quality  that  no  amount  of  hard 
work  and  discriminating  praise  had  been  able 
to  push  beyond  a  sale  of  1 ,800  or  2,000  copies. 
A  sale  of  thirty  thousand!  Of  course  that 
happened  at  times.  In  the  Mexican  lottery 
somebody  had  to  draw  the  grand  prize.  Wide- 
eyed  youth,  listening  politely,  acquiesced,  but 
was  unconvinced. 

It  was  not  the  manuscript  just  as  then 
submitted,  but  the  manuscript  after  consider- 
able revision,  that  was  accepted  and  published. 
In  this  particular  case,  not  only  did  the  manu- 
script undergo  revision,  but  also  the  adviser's 
opinion.  It  was  not  many  months  before  '02 
had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  '18  something  to 
this  effect :  "  Dear  Scott  Fitzgerald ;  'This 
Side  of  Paradise'  has  already  passed  that 
thirty  thousand  mark  of  which  you  so  wildly 
talked." 

The  same  reviewer  who  was  instrumental  in 
starting  the  sale  of  Sinclair  Lewis's  "Main 
Street "  was  also  a  factor  in  the  early  success  of 
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Scott  Fitzgerald's  "This  Side  of  Paradise." 
"  Main  Street "  the  reviewer  extolled  to  the 
skies.  "This  Side  of  Paradise"  he  damned  to 
the  uttermost  depths  of  the  waters  beneath  the 
earth,  which  is  evidence  that  it  matters  not 
in  the  least  what  a  reviewer  says  so  long  as  he 
says  it  vigorously  enough.  People  became  at 
once  curious  about  a  book  that  contained  so 
much  inviting  violent  abuse.  The  first  print- 
ing of  "This  Side  of  Paradise"  was  exhausted 
the  day  of  publication.  In  all,  to  the  time  of 
writing,  there  have  been  eleven  large  printings 
of  the  book  which  also  has  undoubtedly  been 
instrumental  in  stimulating  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  second  volume,  "Flappers  and 
Philosophers." 

A  story  of  university  life,  daring  and  icono- 
clastic as  only  youth  can  be  daring  and  icono- 
clastic, the  greatest  discussion  that  raged  about 
"This  Side  of  Paradise"  was  naturally  in 
university  circles.  It  was  as  much  talked 
about  in  women's  colleges  as  in  men's  colleges; 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  weighed 
it,  praised  it,  or  denounced  it  as  the  case  might 
be,  as  freely  as  did  California  and  Michigan, 
Yale,  Harvard,  and,  above  all,  Princeton. 
Probably  a  thousand  tales  in  imitation  were 
begun  by  youth  of  both  sexes.  A  young 
woman  at  Wellesley  read  "This  Side  of 
Paradise"  one  afternoon  and  decided  that  it 
was  her  duty  and  opportunity  to  write  some- 
thing in  similar  vein.  That  night  she  wrote  a 
story  and  the  next  morning  mailed  the  manu- 
script to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  Some 
people  do  win  those  Mexican  lottery  prizes. 
To  Scott  Fitzgerald  it  was  given  to  see  his 
extravagant  dreams  of  a  sale  of  thirty  thousand 
copies  realized  in  a  few  months.  The  story 
of  the  young  woman  of  Wellesley  was  accepted 
within  four  days. 

The  novel  of  American  outdoor  life,  breath- 
ing -  the  expanse  of  vast  plains,  the  strong 
air  of  the  mountains  or  the  salt  air  of  the 
sea,  is  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow. 
It  is  always  with  us.  If  one  other  tj^e  of 
novel  may  be  considered  for  the  moment  to  be 
in  the  ascendancy,  to  occupy  the  place  once 
held  by  the  historical  novel  or  the  romance 
dealing  with  the  imaginary  principality  some- 
where in  central  Europe,  where  princesses  of 
the  blood  were  wooed  and  won  by  intrepid  and 
unconventional  Americans,  it  is  the  novel  of  a 
Middle  West  that  is  pictured  as  raw,  or  un- 
lovely, or  drearily  monotonous;  sometimes  all 
three.    "Main  Street"  has  been  discussed. 


It  is  linked  in  the  mind  of  the  moment  with 
Miss  Zona  Gale's  "Miss  Lulu  Bett,"  and 
Floyd  Dell's  "Moon  Calf."  For  a  number  of 
years  Miss  Gale's  restrained  and  carefully 
chiselled  books  have  had  their  appreciative 
and  discriminating  audience,  but  it  remained 
for  "Miss  Lulu  Bett"  to  make  that  audience  a 
genuinely  wide  one.  The  book,  discussed 
everywhere,  and  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  the  play  made  from  it,  is  now  in  its 
ninth  printing,  and  all  the  printings  have  been 
large.  " Main  Street"  and  " Miss  Lulu  Bett" 
were  the  conspicuous  first  successes  of  their 
authors.  Floyd  Dell's  "Moon-Calf"  was  not 
only  that  but  a  first  novel  as  well.  Mr.  Dell 
recently  defined  a  Moon-Calf  as  "  an  egotistical 
young  man  with  a  touch  of  intellectual  lunacy." 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Dell's  home  town  of  Daven- 
port is  the  real  Port  Royal  of  the  story. 

MRS.   RINEHART,  "OLD"  IRV.  COBB,  AND  OTHERS 

FIGURES  amazing  and  interesting  have 
been  compiled  to  indicate  the  audience 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  One  million 
copies  is  the  estimated  total  sale  of  "The 
Amazing  Interlude,"  "Dangerous  Days,"  and 
"A  Poor  Wise  Man,"  all  published  within  the 
last  three  years.  These  are  considered  quite 
apart  from  two  books  of  short  stories  pub- 
lished during  the  same  period,  which  would  in- 
crease the  total  by  at  least  100,000  copies  more. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  Mrs.  Rinehart 's 
books  have  sold  a  total  of  300,000  copies* 
which,  with  the  comparatively  low  estimate  of 
three  readers  to  a  book,  would  bring  this  part 
of  her  public  to  about  a  million.  Her  Ladies 
Home  Journal  audience,  which  perhaps  may 
be  considered  quite  separate,  is  2,000,000. 
Her  Saturday  Evening  Post  audience  another 
2,000,000.  Her  audience  through  MoClure's 
and  the  Cosmopolitan  at  least  another  million. 
Of  her  three  plays,  one  of  which  will  soon  have 
four  companies  on  the  road,  it  is  hard  to 
calculate  the  total  audience  for  a  year,  but  a 
rough  guess  would  be  between  a  million  and  a 
million  and  a  half.  Her  moving  picture 
audience  is  also  difficult  to  figure,  but  with 
five  or  six  pictures  now  out  it  must  at  least 
duplicate  her  theatrical  audience. 

A  year  or  so  ago  the  names  of  Mrs.  Rinehart 
and  Irvin  S.  Cobb  were  linked  in  the  world  old 
war  of  the  sexes.  Mrs.  Rinehart  presented 
the  woman's  side  of  the  case  with  "  Isn't  That 
Just  Like  a  Man?,"  and  Mr.  Cobb  the  man's 
side  with  "Oh  Well,  You  know  How  Women 
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Are!,"  and  the  two  arguments  were  printed  in  Station,  and  was  there  "filmed."  The  play 
the  same  book.  The  complete  sales  of  Irvin  was  first  produced  on  October  9,  1894,  in  the 
Cobb's  books  to  date  is  1,000,000  copies.  They  New  York  studio  of  James  Lawrence  Breese. 
are  divided  into  three  classes;  the  purely  Other  "first  nights"  were  given  in  Boston  and 
humorous,  such  as  "Speaking  of  Operations;"  Chicago.  These  first  audiences  were  dis- 
fiction  of  the  type  of  "Old  Judge  Priest;"  and  tinguished,  including  William  Dean  Howells, 
suchfardcalstoriesas"TheLifeof  the  Party."  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Edward  Everett 
Of  all  of  them,  "Speaking  of  Operations"  has     Hale,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Margaret  Deiand, 

F.  S.  Church, 
*  .  *  _    ^j--N    ^  Augustus 

Saint  Gau- 
dens,  St.  Oair 
McKelway, 
George  Haven 
Putnam, 
James  Her- 
bert Morse, 
Herbert  F. 
Gunnison, 
Arthur  Scrib- 
ner,  Don  C. 
Seitz,  John 
Alden,  JohnS. 
Sargent,  and 
others.  When 
Doctor  Hale 
greeted  the 
author  after 
the  Boston 
^  "first  night" 

it  was  to  say: 
"Black,  it's  so 
inevitable, 
that  1  am 
chagrined  to 
think  that  I  did  not  invent  it  mysdf."    The 


been  the  most 
successful, 
approximat- 
ing two-fifths 
of  the  total 
sales  of  all  his 
works. 

The  fact 
that  [Alexan- 
der Black's 
"The  Great 
Desire"  of  a 
year  or  so  ago 
has  just 
reached  the 
50,000  class 
recalls  its  au- 
th(M'  as  the 
writer  and 
producer  of 
the  first  pic- 
ture  play. 
That  was 
more  than  a 
quarter  of  a 
century  ago; 
the  play  was 

"  Miss  Jerry ;"  and  it  was  given  650  times.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  then  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  one  of  the  actors.  "  What  am  I  to 
do?  "  asked  the  President  as  Alexander  Black  set 


RUDYARD  KIPLING  5   HOME   AT  BURWASH,    ENGLAND 
Last  year's  (isures  showed  that  the  total  sales  of  Kipling's  works  had  reached 
appronmatdy  tlie  a,ooo,ooa  mark.    The     "Kipling  Inclusive  Verse,"  pub- 
lished in  1030,  despite  itf  h{|^  price,  has  already  sold  36,500  copies 


first  screen  drama,  like  the  others  produced  by 
"the  picture  man, "  as  Black  was  called  in  the 
9o'5,  was  a  "■slow  movie. "     It  was  projected  on 


uphiscamera  in  the  White  House.    "You  are  thescreenbyacomplicatedformof  stereopticon 

tosignabill,"  said  the  author.    "I  shall  make  with  "re^stered"  images.    Where  the  motion 

three  negatives  of  the  action,  and  these  will  be  picture  machine  puts  on  the  screen  fourteen  or 

blended  on  the  screen  to  produce  the  effect  of  fifteen  pictures  in  a  second,  producing  the  full 

motion."    There  was  a  heap  of  bills  on  the  illusion  of  motion.  Doctor  Black's  device  put 

table  and  the  President  did  as  he  had  been  but  four  to  the  minute. 

told.     Mr.  Cleveland  was  not  the  only  dis-  The  novel,  good  or  bad,  has  always  held 

tinguished  precursor  of  Mary  Pickford  and  its  sway.     In  the  past,  an  occasional  work 

Charlie  Chaplin.     Doctor  Black  had  the  in-  of  a  more  serious  nature  appeared  that,  for 

genious  audacity  to  persuade  another  President,  some  particular  reason,  won  an  unusual  num- 

Mr.  McKinley,  to  take  part  in  his  experiments,  bar  of  readers.     But  such  a  book  was  frankly 

andalsotheBritishAmbassador,Speaker"Tom"  exceptional.     It  is  no  longer  so.    Of  recent 

Read,  Commodore  Melville,  and  Chauncey  M.  years  the  book  of  non-fiction  has  come  to  take 

Dq>ew.     Mr.  Depew  for  example,  received  the  its  place  by  the  side  of  its  more  frivolous 

heroine  of  "Miss  Jerry,"  a  newspaper  girl,  in  sister  as  a  money-winner  for  its  author  and 

the  company's  offices  at  the  old  Grand  Central  publishers.    No    longer    is    the    busmess    of 
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profitable  publishing  confined  to  guess-work  as 
to  whether  next  year's  fashion  in  fiction  is  to 
run  to  the  swashbuckling  school,  or  the  in- 
trospective school,  or  the  novel  of  "way  down 
East."  Tastes  more  varied  have  to  be 
weighed  and  considered. 

Here  is  the  result  of  a  test  of  preference  of 
books  for  Christmas  buying  made  by  the  mail 
order  department  of  a  leading  American 
publishing  house.  ''What  class  of  books 
interest  you  most?"  was  the  gist  of  the  ques- 
tion. From  300  cards  returned  the  following 
table  has  been  arranged  showing  the  number 
of  inquiries  under  each  division.  It  will  be 
noted  that  fiction  stands,  not  first,  but  fifth 
in  the  list. 

1.  History  and  Biography  135 

2.  Nature  Books     132 

3.  Travel  Books    118 

4.  Children's  Books 97 

5.  Fiction   96 

6.  Books  on  Foreign  Countries  and  Affairs.  93 

7.  Books  of  Instruction 89 

8.  Books  of  Himior 83 

9.  Industrial  Books 83 

10.  Poetry 78 

11.  Popular  Science 78 

12.  Books  on  Art 71 

13.  Home  Making  Books 67 

14.  Essays 64 

1 5.  Plays 47 

SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  WORK 

JOHN  MAYNARD  KEYNES'S  "Economic 
Consequences  of  the  Peace,"  H.  G.  Wells's 
"Outlines  of  History,"  and  Edward  Bok's 
"The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok"  may  be 
selected  for  the  moment  as  examples  of  recent 
successes  that  illustrate  the  Catholicism  of  the 
new  reading  taste.  Could  three  outstanding 
books  well  be  picked  indicating  a  greater 
variety? 

"What's  the  use  of  trying  to  go  to  the 
Capitol?"  was  a  remark  frequently  heard  in 
Washington  a  year  ago  last  winter.  "Every 
time  you  start  up  the  hill  you  fall  over  a 
Senator  reading  "Economic  Consequences  of 
the  Peace."  Judgment  in  selection  plays  its 
part  in  the  success  of  some  books;  at  other 
times  it  is  a  matter  of  sheer  luck.  Luck 
certainly  had  a  share  in  the  American  launching 
of  "Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace." 
One  day  the  publisher  of  the  book  was  called 
up  on  the  telephone  by  a  friend  who  said: 


"So  and  So,  who  is  just  back  from  Europe, 
says  there  is  a  book  by  an  Englishman  named 
John  Maynard  Keynes  who  was  with  the 
British  representatives  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence." "I'll  take  it"  said  the  publisher. 
That  was  the  casual  start  of  the  American 
edition  of  a  work  that  was  for  a  time  the 
most  vehemently  discussed  in  the  land.  The 
first  edition  of  4,000  copies  was  a  generous 
estimate  for  a  book  of  this  nature  by  an 
absolutely  unknown  author.  It  was  more 
than  generous;  it  was  rash.  But  it  happened 
to  come  at  a  tune  of  political  issue.  The 
financiers  took  it  up.  The  book  shops  that 
had  scoffed  at  it  when  it  had  been  offered  to 
them  in  advance  of  publication  clamored 
for  copies  and  their  messengers  dared  the 
various  blizzards  that  marked  the  winter  of 
1919-20  in  order  to  obtain  them.  Individual 
houses  of  the  Wall  Street  district  sent  orders 
for  ten,  twenty-five,  or  fifty  copies  for  distribu- 
tion to  friends  or  customers. 

It  is  an  unusual  achievement  when  a  novd 
retailing  at  $2  makes  its  way  into  the  select 
class  that  sells  50,000  copies  or  more.  Ccm- 
sider  how  much  more  difficult  the  task  must 
be  when  it  is  the  question  of  a  work  in  two 
volumes  and  retailing  at  $10.50.  Yet  that  is 
substantially  the  story  of  H.  G.  Wells's  "Out- 
lines of  History. "  Perhaps  something  of  this 
success  is  due  to  the  hold  that  Wells  has  had 
for  years  upon  the  American  reading  public 
"Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through,"  with  its  sale 
of  245,000  copies  already  mentioned,  heads  the 
list  ctf  Wells's  successes,  but  the  sale  of  almost 
all  his  novels  goes  on  steadily. 

Some  one  has  summed  up  "The  American- 
ization of  Edward  Bok"  as  a  book  that  has  sold 
against  prejudice.  Here  was  a  man  who  as 
the  editor  of  a  widely  distributed  woman's 
magazine  had  wielded  an  enormous  influence 
for  a  generation.  It  was  an  influence  at 
which  reactionary  men  laughed  and  a  shadowy 
personality  which  they  derided.  Yet  men  and 
not  women  have  made  the  sale  of  "  The 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok."  Preaching 
the  joy  and  gospel  of  labor,  it  has  had  an 
immense  influence  upon  work  throughout  the 
country.  Many  men  in  control  of  great 
industries  have  considered  it  a  book  expedient 
to  give  to  their  managers  and  department 
heads.  Clergymen  have  found  in  it  the 
inspiration  for  sermons.  The  first  edition 
was  exhausted  the  day  of  publication,  and 
the  book  has  already  run  through  sbc  editions. 


FLYING  THE  MAIL 

Experiences  of  the  Men  Who  Fly  the  Air  Mail  Planes,  as 
Told  by  One  of  the  Oldest  Pilots  in  the  Air  Mail  Service 

'  Reported  bv  DONALD  WILHELM 


This  article  is  written  upon  the  Ibought,  background  and  experience  (^  mail  pilots,  among  them 
Randdpb  Gilham  Page,  one  of  the  oldest  pilots  in  the  service,  who  is  now,  after  some  eight  years  of 
war-time  and  commercial  flying  in  America  and  France,  in  charge  of  trying  out  mail  pilots  chosen 
•from  a  long  waiting  list,  before  they  are  given  pouches  to  carry.  The  article  in  the  main  is  derived, 
boivever,  from  official  records,  notably  <^  crashes^or  every  crash  in  the  Mail  Service  means  an 
official  invesiigationt  In  addition  the  conclusions  regarding  the  science  of  aviation,  the  use  of  wire- 
less and  other  instruments,  and  much  of  the  substance  of  the  article  is  the  product  of  much  reporting 
and  interviewing  cf  authorities  in  the  Air  Mail  Service,  the  Army  Air  Service,  and  mail  and  pilots 
themselves.     It  has  been  checked  and  approved  by  some  of  these  authorities. — The  Editors. 


THE  only  time  1  have  ever  crashed  a 
ship  completely  in  seven  years  of 
pretty  continuous  flying  here  and 
abroad,  in  both  military  and  com- 
mercial work,  was  the  second  time  I 
set  out  to  fly  the  mail  between 
New  York  and  Bellefonte,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  first  leg  on  the  run 
to  Chicago. 

1 1  was  clearenough  when  I  took 
off  from  Hazelhurst  Field,  Long 
Island,  that  winter  morning.  1 
couldn't  rise  high  and  steer  a 
dead^traight  course,  as  we  shall 
soon  be  doing,  no  matter  night  or  the  weather, 
with  the  wireless  directing  us  to  a  degree  all 
the  way.    Then  flying  the  mail  will  be  more  a 


"  The  Air  Mail  Service 
is  an  important  initial 
step  in  the  direction  of 
commercial  fiying." 

— PRESIDENT  HARDING 


factors.    Then    we    can  hurdle  storms   and 
clouds  and  mountains. 

I  followed  the  Long  Island  Railroad  past  the 

Belmont  Race  track,  keeping  Jamaica  on  the 

left,  and  leaving  behind  the  humpy  morainal 

mass  of  Long  Island  reaching  off 

to  the  east,  to  merge  with  the 

Atlantic.  On  the  regular  course, 

I  swung  over  the  lower  end  of 

Central  Park,  up  high  enough 

to  make  little  old  New  York, 

with  all  its  skyscrapers  that 

seem     so     big    below,     look 

like  a  cluttered  and    helpless 

country  hamlet.    And  it  looks  that  way  from 

the  air — it    looks    as    if    you  could   smash 


it  with  one  bomb,  which  is  reason  enough  for 
science  than  an  art,  with  fewer  indeterminate     some  western    pilots    saying    that    all    New 
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Yorkers  should  fly  —  as  a  cure  for  their  pro- 
vincialism! 

Then  I  hit  it  across  the  Hudson,  over  the 
flat  plains  of  New  Jersey,  and  headed  for  the 
jumbled  peaks  of  the  AUeghanies. 

1  was  out  about  an  hour — about  a  hundred 
miles — ^when  1  ran  into  fog,  which  has  a  habit 
sometimes  of  hanging  on  like  the  old  man  of 
the  sea.  1  found  I  couldn't  swing  direct  over 
Mauch  Chunk  and  Sunbury,  and  on  into  Belle- 
fonte.  It  happens  that  way  when  you  are 
traveling  so  fast — here  the  weather  is  fine,  but 
the  next  minute  you  strike  fog  or  rain  or  snow. 
1  had  to  turn  southward,  over  Easton,  Bethle- 
hem, and  Allentown,  intending  to  bowl  the  jack 
up  the  Susquehanna  between  the  mountains. 

But  when  you  get  in  there,  things  get  in- 
teresting! 

You  can  go  through  Woodward  Pass,  quit- 
ting the  Pennsylvania  tracks,  where  you  must 
have  quite  a  bit  of  akitude.  You  can  run 
up  the  river,  with  your  wheels  just  above  the 
water,  if  the  fog  is  very  low,  to  Lock  Haven, 
then  down  the  valley  and  into  Bellefonte. 
Or  you  can  pick  up  a  railroad  near  Sunbury, 
whose  landmark  is  a  lot  of  little  islands,  and 
wind  through.  But  that's  an  awful  course — 
if  you're  flying  a  D-H4,  you  haven't  more  than 
fifty  feet  to  spare  on  each  wing  and  have  to 
bank  at  seventy  degrees  to  make  some  of  the 
bends. 

Well,  to  make  it  short,  1  got  in  there  among 
the  mountains  and  the  fog  got  so  thick  1 
couldn't  see  my  wing  tips.  That  worries  you, 
if  you  think  about  it — it's  worse  than  being 
high,  lost  in  cloud,  where  you're  relatively 
safe.  Soon  1  had  lost  all  idea  of  direction; 
my  horizon  was  gone  and  my  compass  was 
spinning.  It  was  then  that  1  spotted  a  hole  in 
the  wall  and  went  down,  to  get  my  bearings. 

1  got  down  to  about  1,500  feet,  where  1 
could  make  out  the  trees  below.  Then,  in  a 
flash,  the  fog  closed  under.  It  was  useless  to 
try  to  straighten  out — 1  knew  1  was  a^thousand 
feet  below  the  tops  of  those  mountains.  If  1 
tried  to  climb,  1  figured,  or  took  a  chance 
and  flew  straight  on,  the  probabilities  were 
ten  to  one  I'd  strike  full  on. 

There  was  nothing  to  do — I  was  in  for  a 
crash ! 

1  held  her  nose  up  and  let  her  settle,  and 
things  began  to  happen. 

First  I  hit  a  tree  a  wallop  and  the  tips  of  my 
right  wings  were  gone.  She  side-slipped  then, 
down  the  mountain  side  till  the  earth  reared  up. 


1  cut  my  switches,  ducked  my  head,  and 
struck. 

First  in  order  were  tree  tops,  next  a  thump 
and  a  woven  wire  fence.  She  went  at  it  and 
went  right  through  it,  gathering  four  posts 
in  the  bargain,  then  flopped  with  a  jerk  that 
yanked  the  wind  out  of  me  over  a  ditch  and 
straight  at  a  tool  house  by  the  railroad.  There 
was  another  crash,  but  1  was  on  my  way, 
leaving  my  wings  behind  me.  Then  1  rolled, 
still  tangled  up  with  that  fence. 

That  was  all. 

I  gathered  up  the  mail,  had  a  smoke,  and 
the  wire  from  Bellefonte  a  bit  later,  to  the 
chief  of  operations  in  Washington,  said,  "Page 
crashed  at  840.  Account  no  visibility, 
fog  being  right  on  the  ground.  Ship  a  washout. 
Pilot  unhurt." 

On  that  same  run,  which,  thanks  to  the 
way  the  Susquehanna  breeds,  fogs,  is  the 
most  troublesome  in  the  Service,  another  pilot 
crashed. 

He  dodged  storms  all  the  way  from  7,000 
feet  to  fifty,  all  the  way  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Lehigh,  and  "came  qut  at  5,000 feet.  .  • 
At  this  time  the  clouds  had  dropped  to  4,000 
feet  or  so.  1  dived  down,  found  no  ceUing 
and  climbed  back  up  again.  .  .  I  struck 
the  trees,  with  my  last  six  cylinders  quitting, 
and  the  nose  quite  high.  The  plane  immedi- 
ately dropped  down  to  a  thirty-degree  angle, ' 
flew  through  branches  a  short  distance,  then 
turned  over  almost  upside  down  and  fell  lo 
the  ground." 

A   RECORD  OF   SAFETY 

BUT  you  might  judge  from  these  authentic 
bits  that  all  mail  pilots  do  is  crash! 
There  you'd  be  wrong.  You  can  neariy  al- 
ways get  down  at  the  cost  of  a  crash — not  one 
mail  pilot  has  ever  fallen  out  of  the  sky- 
but  every  crash  means  an  official  investigation 
from  the  records  of  which  these  narratives  are 
derived.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  forced  landings, 
after  which  the  pilots  often  rise  again.  But 
our  crashes  are  few — we  have  none  at  all  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  The  figures  are  in — ^we  have 
lost  altogether,  in  three  years  of  flying,  and 
we  are  flying  now  more  than  6,000  miles  a 
day,  only  twelve  pilots,  not  half  so  many  per- 
sons as  were  killed  in  one  train  wreck  only  the 
other  day,  yet,  when  this  is  read,  we  shall  have 
flown  the  mail  more  than  two  millions  of 
miles. 
My  thought  is  that  crashes  are  particulariy 
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interesting  because  men  are  always  interesting 
in  emergencies. 

Inevitably  things  happen  when  you  are, 
at  the  rate  sometimes  of  two  miles  a  minute 
and  even  more,  eliminating  distance  up  and 
down  as  well  as  horizontally!  The  air,  in 
other  words,  has  its  surprises.  Thus,  two  Army 
fliers  recently  were  forced  down  by  the  weight 
of  sleet  and  snow,  high  in  the  Alleghanies. 
They  struck  a  bed  of  trees,  broke  through  into 
the  clearing  and  a  prominent  local  moonshiner, 
with  a  bottle  in  each  hand,  was  waiting  there- 
for them! 

One  foggy  day  Allison  was  hitting  along, 
flying  very  low,  and,  he  reported,  "a  big  tree 
loomed  up  100  feet  ahead  of  me.  1  zoomed 
the  ship  as  much  as  possible  but  the  landing 
gear  caught  in  the  top  of  that  tree.  The  ship 
was  slowed  down  considerably  but  broke 
through  without  falling.  1  next  saw  what  1 
took  to  be  a  field  "-^a  field,  he  thought,  from 
which,  after  looking  over  the  damage,  he  might 
rise  again — "but  just  when  1  was  about  to 
attempt  a  landing  on  it,  I  spotted  a  rail  fence 
squarely  across  the  middle  of  it.  1  gave  the 
ship  the  gun  and  cleared  it."  Next  came  a 
tree,  and  he  cleared  that !  Then  a  row  of  trees ! 
He  couldn't  clear  them.  He  adds:  "  1  cut  the 
switches,  braced  myself  against  the  cowling 
and" — landed  up  abruptly  but  not  disastrously! 

"After  the  crash  1  walked  back  less  than 
100  yards  and  the  row  of  trees  1  struck  was 
completely  invisible  through  that  fog." 

AIRPLANE   REPAIRS 

SUCH  crashes  do  not  mean  that  the  ships 
are  done  for.  1  n  nine  times  out  of  ten  they 
are,  at  fairly  small  cost,  repaired — the  upkeep 
of  each  ship  is  estimated  at  $1,000  a  year. 
The  six  with  which  we  started  the  Air  Mail 
are  stUl  flying;  there  are  a  dozen  that  have 
gone  50,000  miles  and  are  still  going.  And 
we  know  that  when  the  wireless  is  used  con- 
tinuously for  range-finding  and  the  locating 
of  fields,  crashes  will  be  fewer  because  our 
engines  run  smoothly  for  hours  at  a  time, 
perform  best  high  up,  at  even  speed,  and,  even 
now,  a  very  small  proportion  of  forced  landings 
are  due  to  engine  trouble — in  1920  six  of  the 
pQots  flew  in  eight  months  an  aggregate  of 
516  trips  with  a  total  of  112,469  miles  with 
only  nine  forced  landings  due  to  engine  trouble. 
Just  why  the  wireless  will  improve  our  records, 
v/inch  now  with  no  more  than  legitimate  pride 
one  may  safely  say  excel  any  other  records 


made  anywhere  in  the  world  in  commercial 
flying,  may  be  suggested  by  the  following. 

In' June,  a  year  ago,  a  large  Martin  twin- 
motor  plane  left  Cleveland  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  with  the  mail  for  Chicago. 
In  the  course  of  the  flight  our  Cleveland  station 
picked  up  the  plane  by  wireless  and  trans- 
mitted a  warning  to  it,  indicating  that  a  storm 
from  the  lower  Lakes  was  on  the  way.  The 
radio  operator  on  board — it  is  not  even  neces- 
sary to  carry  such  an  operator — ^at  once  got 
into  touch  with  Naval  stations  for  further  de- 
tails as  to  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
with  the  result  that  the  plane  landed  at  Bryan, 
Ohio,  took  on  additional  gas  and  oil,  and  an 
hour  later  ran  into  the  storm.  The  lightning 
discharges  were  so  near  that  the  amplifier 
of  the  radio  set  was  paralyzed,  the  operator 
had  to  remove  his  radio  helmet,  and  the 
antennae  absorbed  so  great  a  current  that  he 
reeled  it  in  until  the  storm  had  passed.  By 
that  time  darkness  had  set  in.  Accordingly 
the  operator  sent  out  an  S.  O.  S.  call  tathe 
stations  about  Chicago  asking  that  the  field 
manager  be  called  at  the  phone  number  given, 
and  told  to  set  out  landing  flares.  In  a  few 
minutes  seven  amateur  and  regular  radio 
operators  called  the  field,  and  the  plane  set 
down  safely  on  the  field  accordingly. 

This  method  of  using  wireless  is  by  no  means 
so  simple  or  effective  as  other  methods  now 
developed,  but  the  incident  suffices  to  illus- 
trate what  can  be  accomplished  in  improving 
Air  Mail  speed  and  regularity,  when  one  con- 
siders my  experience  one  day,  on  the  Washing- 
ton-New York  run. 

DODGING   BALTIMORE   SKYSCRAPERS 

I  LEFT  Washington  in  clear  weather.  But 
at  Laurel,  only  a  few  miles  away,  the  fog 
closed  in.  1  flew  low  along  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  tracks  and  then  southwest  to  pick  up 
the  Pennsylvania  tracks,  but  1  couldn't  stay 
on  them  because  1  couldn't  see  them.  A  little 
more  south,  then,  and  back  again  toward 
Baltimore.  I  tried  three  times  before  I  got 
past  Baltimore  that  day.  The  first  time,  1 
thought  1  was  still  below  the  city  when  1 
found  myself  dodging  buildings  coming  so 
fast  it  made  you  feel  they  were  being  thrown 
at  you.  There  was  one  especially  that  seemed 
to  have  a  special  grievance.  The  second  time 
1  met  it  coming,  as  if  from  around  a  comer, 
1  was  so  near  I  could  almost  touch  it  with  my 
hand.    I  could  see  the  windows  plainly.    I 
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reached  to  cut  my  switches,  but  cut  only  one 
and  settled  over  the  top  all  right.  The  next 
time,  1  took  to  the  sky — you  feel  safer  up 
there — personally  I  always  feel  safer  than  I 
do  in  dodging  buildings,  street  comers,  traffic 
cops,  and  pedestrians  in  a  taxi.  1  climbed  up 
a  thousand  feet,  dropped  down  above  Aberdeen 
planning  to  run  up  the  Delaware.  1  missed  a 
three-masted  schooner  at  anchor,  dodged  a 
tramp  steamer,  and  was  bowling  along  when 
three  cylinders  cut  out.  I  wanted  to  land  but 
couldn't  see  to  make  a  landing.  A  bit  later 
the  engine  picked  up  and  1  went  up  through  a 
hole  in  the  fog,  into  a  rain  storm,  and  on 
until  I  was  dodging  skyscrapers  again,  over 
Philadelphia.  But  that  didn't  last  long.  My 
motor  cut  out.  It  looked  like  a  roof  or  a 
street  for  a  landing.  But  it  picked  up  again. 
It  played  that  joke  twice.  And  the  second 
time  I  went  down,  to  land  safely,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  on  a  comer  lot,  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  There  wasn't  enough  power  left  in 
that  ship  to  taxi  it  off  the  sidewalk.  And  al- 
though it  may  seem  hard  to  believe,  while  it 
was  only  twenty  minutes  past  noon  the  fog  and 
rain  were  so  thick  that  automobiles  had  their 
headlights  burning. 

HOW   PILOTS   ARE    PICKED 

OBVIOUSLY,  the  Air  Mail  doesn't  want 
the  stunter.  In  fact,  a  quite  new  aspect 
has  been  given  commercial  flying  in  America 
by  the  studied  and  scheduled  regularity  of 
the  mail.     It  doesn't  want  the  cadet. 

We  pick  our  men  from  a  long  waiting  list. 
We  prefer  men  who  have  flown  different  kinds 
of  machines  and  have  been  flying  more  or 
less  continuously — a  year's  absence  from  the 
air,  we  find,  robs  a  man  of  skill.  Always 
the  pilots  must  have  had  at  least  6oo  hours 
in  the  air.  Then  it  falls  to  one  of  us — it  now 
falls  to  me — to  take  him  up  in  a  machine  with 
dual  control,  get  him  into  close  quarters,  and 
see  how  well  he  wriggles  out.  Then,  after 
as  much  practice  as  he  wants  in  taking  off 
and  landing  in  the  close  quarters  of  our  fields, 
he  is  sent  out  to  trail  a  regular  flier  on  a  regular 
mail  mn  before  he  carries  the  mail. 

Sometimes  men  with  remarkable  paper  re- 
cords fall  down  badly — hardly  half  of  the  men 
tried  out  ever  fly  the  mail.  On  the  basis  of 
hours  in  the  air  the  Army  in  peace-time  has 
lost  twice  as  many  pilots  in  cross-country 
flying  as  the  Air  Mail  has  lost.  The  Navy 
has  lost  fewer  than  the  Army,  thanks  to  flying 


over  water.  It  may  be  that  our  passion  for 
regularity  and  schedule — mail  pilots  take  oflf 
no  matter  what  the  weather  is  and  make  their 
daily  mn  if  they  can  see  a  mile  away — ^is  a 
factor  in  our  record,  which  excels  in  point 
of  loss  of  life  to  hours  flown  both  the  mail 
records  of  England  and  Canada.  The  aim 
of  the  Mail  Service  and  the  training  are  differ- 
ent, of  course,  from  those  of  the  Army,  in 
which  a  crash  may  be  a  consideration  and 
test  of  nerve  whereas  the  same  crash  in  the 
•Mail  Service  might  cause  the  discharge  of 
a  pilot. 

THROUGH   AN   ELECTRICAL  STORM 

LIEUTENANT  JAMES  C  EDGERTON, 
I  an  Army  flier  by  training,  who  carried 
the  mail  on  the  first  trip  from  New  York  to 
Washington  and,  next  day,  on  the  first  from 
Washington  to  New  York,  was  the  first  mail 
pilot  to  demonstrate,  six  days  after  the  service 
was  started,  that  the  Air  Mail  can  plug  through 
an  electrical  storm.  "I  left  Philadelphia," 
he  says,  "at  12:30,  and  was  soon  hitting  into  a 
storm  coming  up  from  the  Susquehanna. 
My  training  up  to  that  time  had  indicated 
that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  fly  into  a  storm 
of  that  character.  It  would  tear  a  plane  to 
pieces,  we  had  been  told.  The  lightning 
would  get  you,  and  all  that.  But  before  1 
knew  it  I  was  riding  a  pretty  fractious  steed  and 
telling  myself,  'Well,  anyway,  if  the  Air  Mail 
is  going  to  last,  it's  up  to  some  of  us  to  take 
the  chance.' 
^  "  Up  about  a  mile,  with  clouds  below  and  no 
sight  of  land,  I  hit  into  the  centre  of  the  black 
clouds  ahead,  up  above  Havre  de  Grace.  A 
storm  like  that  comes  at  you  like  a  big  black 
monster,  with  four  feet.  It  was  bumpy  for  a 
minute,  then  steady,  and  then  that  plane  did 
more  stunts  than  1  could  describe  in  a  week. 
It  shook  all  over,  trembling  and  quivering 
as  if  some  big  brute  had  got  hold  of  it  by  the 
tail  and  was  mixing  it  up  to  get  a  pure  solution. 
It  stood  on  its  nose,  then  on  beams'  ends, 
and  when  1  hit  the  vortex,  not  only  was  the 
lightning  crashing  so  that  it  boomed  and 
blinded  one  and  you  forgot  you  had  an  engine, 
but  the  rain  and  hail  hammered  so  hard  I  had 
to  duck  my  head  under  the  cowl. 

"Well,  I  wiggled  out  of  that  and  climbed 
to  10,000  feet — ^the  ship's  ceiling  was  15,000. 
But  the  storm  clouds  were  then  way  up  higher. 

"  I  hit  it  again.  It  was  black.  Everything 
was  black — I  couldn't  see  my  wing  tips,  or 
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even  read  my  instruments.  But  I  ducked 
my  head,  slowed  down  the  engine  to  about 
1,100  revolutions,  so  the  hail  and  rain  wouldn't 
chew  up  the  propeller  more  than  necessary, 
and  went  at  it. 

"Itu;a5abit  rough! 

"  Still,  forty-five  minutes  later  I  came  out  of 
it  near  Camp  Meade,  almost  exactly,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  on  my  compass  course.  I 
landed  at  Washington  all  right,  but  the  pro- 
peller and  the  leading  edge  of  the  wings  looked 
as  if  rats  and  squirrels  had  been  chewing  them, 
and  the  plane  was  soaked  clear  through. 

"  But  that  was  nothing  compared  with  some 
of  the  storms   the  fellows  have  weathered 


since. 


ff 


BLIZZARDS  AND  TORNADOES 


SCOTT  plugged  through  from  New  York 
to  Washington  the  day  of  last  year's 
big  blizzard,  when  not  a  railroad  wheel  was 
turning.  "It  wasn't  bad,"  he  says,  "I 
steered  by  compass  to  Aberdeen,  and  landed 
in  the  snow  for  more  gas  and  oil,  then  came 
on."  And  Harris  went  through  the  1920 
tornado  that  hit  Illinois  and  Ohio  and  cost 
more  than  100  lives.  "I  had  nice  sailing 
from  Qeveland  to  Bryan,"  he  says.  "But 
beyond  there  it  began  to  get  rough  and  bumpy 
upstairs.  I  ran  into  the  worst  rain  and  hail 
storm  I  ever  hit,  near  Gary.  For  about  five 
minutes  I  couldn't  see  anything,  not  even 
the  instruments  on  the  dashboard  in  front  of 
me.  The  wind  was  blowing  about  forty  miles 
an  hour  and  the  motor  sputtered  and  missed 
and  I  thought  of  how  cold  Lake  Michigan  under 
me  would  feel.  The  way  the  lightning  was 
flashing  was  soinething  fearful,  but  I  guess, 
from  the  papers,  I  was  as  safe  in  the  air  as  the 
people  on  the  ground.  Anyway,  1  sat  tight 
hoping  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the  storm. 
Well,  I  reached  the  other  side,  where  there  was 
a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  from  a  higher  cloud, 
but  the  visibility  was  delightfully  better. 
Within  ten  minutes  I  landed  at  Grant  Park, 
Chicago,  in  beautiful  sunshine.  They  said 
the  storm  passed  over  Maywood  and  they 
were  worrying  about  me.  I  arrived  at  1 150, 
as  the  card  will  show.  The  mail  left  New  York 
at  7  A.  M." 

Now  pardon  his  bit  of  pride:  "  I  think  that  is 
pretty  good  time  for  mail  from  New  York 
to  Chicago,  eh  what?  And  anyway,  the  Air 
Mail  went  through  when  trains,  street  cars, 
and  automobiles  were  held  up." 


"Old  Pop"  Anglin,  as  the  Service  dubs 
him,  ducked  under  a  storm  one  day  and  took 
to  flying  low  on  the  run  to  Bellefonte.  He 
was  winding  along  the  railroad  through  Penns 
Creek  Valley  when  he  lost  the  railroad  because 
of  the  fog!  "  1  was  right  down  on  the  tracks," 
he  said,  "hitting  it  along,  when  the  tracks 
dived  through  a  tunnel.  1  considered  there 
wasn't  room  for  me  to  go  through  that  tunnel, 
and  thanked  the  Lord  for  an  Immelman  turn. 
1  missed  the  blooming  tunnel  by  less  than  half 
the  thickness  of  a  camel's  hair.  And  then  I 
lost  not  only  the  tunnel  but  the  railroad.  I 
thought  of  the  man  who  lost  the  house  that 
fit  his  key,  but  1  found  it!  I  circled  around 
and  got  a  new  start  and  hopped  right  over  that 
tunnel  and  got  a  good  dinner  in  Bellefonte." 

One  of  the  twelve  pilots  we  lost,  and  one  of 
the  best  the  Service. ever  had — one  who  re- 
fused to  bow  before  any  kind  of  weather — 
Robinson — lost  his  life  from  a  chance  less  than 
that.  He  was  tripped,  one  clear  bright  day, 
by  a  wire  stretched  between  mountains  across 
the  Susquehanna.  A  fisherman  saw  him — 
saw  his  plane,  running  fast,  trip  up  and  crash, 
in  a  tail  spin. 

A  CRASH   IN   THE   ROCKIES 

IN  THE  big  Western  country,  with  its  far 
reaches,  still  the  mail  must  go!  There 
"Jim"  Murray,  high  up  above  the  Rockies, 
also  crashed. 

"1  followed,"  he  says,  "the  course  of  the 
Union  Pacific  rather  closely  from  Rocky 
Springs  to  Walcott,  Wyoming.  At  that  place 
1  left  the  railroad  and  flew  toward  Elk  Moun- 
tain, the  only  clear  spot  1  could  make  out 
anywhere  along  the  whole  range  opening 
toward  the  east." 

It's  a  big  mountain,  12,500  feet  high. 

"The  summit  of  it,"  he  goes  on,  "as  well  as 
the  entire  Medicine  Bow  Range," — ^which  is  a 
black-and-white  range  of  mountains,  the  black 
parts  of  which  are  forests  and  the  white,  snow- 
covered  rocks — "was  invisible  in  clouds.  But 
the  gap  just  south  of  the  mountain,  to  the 
north  of  which  is  high,  rough  country,  seemed 
to  afford  the  only  chance  of  my  getting  through. 
1  flew  under  the  bank  of  clouds,  and  almost 
at  once  found  myself  in  a  heavy  snow  storm. 
I  was  then  perhaps  halfway  across  the  range, 
which  is,  roughly,  fifteen  miles  wide  at  this 
point.  Then  1  made  a  quarter  turn  to  the 
right  and  flew  south  for  a  few  minutes  toward 
where  there  seemed  to  be  more  light  and  less 
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snow,  all  the  while  climbing  away  from  the 
snow-covered  mountains  below." 

The  snow  thickened.  He  wanted,  he  says,  to 
turn  back.  "  But,"  he  reported,  "  that  was  im- 
possible. My  only  plan  now  was  to  try  to  pass 
the  storm  and  trust  to  getting  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pass,  down  into  Laramie  Plain." 

He  turned  eastward  again,  gradually  climb- 
ing, full  engine,  with  the  machine  slowing, 
the  snow  increasing,  and  the  trees  inching 
up  closer.  "  Then,"  he  continues, "  I  saw  that  I 
could  not  possibly  outclimb  the  slope  ahead. 
The  jig  was  up." 

He  settled  and  crashed. 

"Almost  at  once,"  he  goes  on,  "  1  started  to 
walk  eastward,  carrying  the  machine  compass. 
But  that  was  useless — ^it  had  been  broken  in 
the  crash.  It  was  getting  dark  while  I  walked 
through  two  feet  of  snow  in  what  1  judged  to  be 
slightly  north  of  east.  I  walked  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  and  struck  a  lake.  There  I 
spent  the  night. 


"  I  again  started  east  with  the  sun,  at  day- 
break. I  found  a  shack,  not  far  from  my 
resting  place  beneath  a  cedar  tree,  and  dis- 
covered from  a  book  that  the  lake  was  Sand 
Lake.  As  it  was  still  snowing  heavily,  I 
decided  to  face  toward  the  town  of  Ariington, 
which  is  fourteen  miles  away,  rather  than 
risk  the  hike  through,  directly  eastward,  with 
nothing  to  eat.'' 

A  while  later  he  removed  his  flying  suit  and 
boots  which  were  heavy  and  not  designed  for 
walking,  carried  them  for  a  mile,  thenabandoned 
them,  with  his  address  in  a  pocket. 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  he  walked  into 
Arlington  and  learned  he  would  have  to  drive 
six  miles  to  phone  Cheyenne. 

It  should  be  added,  too,  that  when  a  crew 
went  to  get  his  plane,  there  were  bear  tracks 
in  the  snow  around  it. 

Bears,  and  other  members  of  the  animal 
world,  had  been  out  to  inspect  this  new  monster 
from  the  air! 


THE  MEN  WHO  "STANDARDIZED" 

AUTOMOBILE  PARTS 

How  Howard  E.  CoflFin,  Coker  F.  Clarkson,  Henry  Souther  and 
Others  Introduced  "Standardization"  in  the  Automobile  Industry 

By  JOHN  K.  BARNES 

This  article  is  the  third  of  a  series  on  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, dealing  primarily  with  the  leading  characters 


MR.  HOWARD  E.  COFFIN,  now 
vice-president  of  the  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Company,  received  a 
telephone  call  one  morning  offer- 
ing him  the  nomination  for  vice- 
president  of  the  Society  of  Automobile  En- 
gineers. Mr.  Coffin  asked  if  it  would  require 
any  effort  or  time,  and  when  assured  that  it 
would  not,  said  that  he  would  accept.  Some 
days  later  he  was  called  again  and  informed  that 
he  had  been  elected  president  of  the  society. 

At  that  time  the  Society  of  Automobile 
Engineers  was  composed  of  about  three 
hundred  members.  It  had  been  organized 
by  that  far-seeing  publisher,  Mr.  Horace  M. 
Swetland,  and  nursed  by  him  through  a 
struggling  infancy.  But  it  had  not  yet  made 
any  record  of  great  accomplishment  and  it  had 


no  funds.  It  had  a  valuable  good-will,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Coffin  saw  great  opportunities 
for  it.  Urged  by  Mr.  Swetland,  he  engaged 
Mr.  Coker  F.  Clarkson,  secretary  of  the 
Mechanical  Branch  of  the  Association  of 
Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  as  gen- 
eral manager,  promising  him  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  two  years.  When 
the  new  president  reported  this  move  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
society,  he  met  with  considerable  opposition 
from  the  doubting  Thomases.  At  the  next 
meeting  one  of  the  board  brought  in  a  chart 
showing  how  many  years  of  normal  growth 
it  would  take  before  the  society  could  meet  Mr. 
Clarkson's  salary.  By  that  time,  however, 
some  of  the  other  directors  had  caught  a  little 
of  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Coffin  and  Mr.  Swetland, 
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and  the  renascence  of  the  Society  of  Automo- 
bile Engineers  started. 

Mr.  Henry  Souther  was  next  interested  in 
the  plans  for  the  society.  He  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  experimental  and  testing  labo- 
ratory established  by  the  Mechanical  Branch 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  M.,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1905.  From  then  until  the  time  of  his  death 
during  the  war,  he  continued  an  inspirational 
force  among  engineers  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. These  three  men — Howard  E.  Coffin, 
Coker  F.  Clarkson,  and  Henry  Souther — aided 
by  Mr.  Swetland  and  others,  started  the 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  on  its  new 
course  of  usefulness  to  the  automobile  industry. 
The  plans  which  they  put  into  effect  were 
really  a  continuation  of  the  work  which  had 
been  started  in  the  Mechanical  Branch  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  M.  Mr.  Coffin  had  been  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  tests  of  that  branch. 
Other  members  of  that  committee  were  John 
Wilkinson,  who  designed  and  built  the  Franklin 
air-cooled  car,  Hiram  P.  Maxim,  son  of  Sir 
Hiram  Maxim,  and  Charles  B.  King,  who 
made  and  ran  the  first  gasolene  automobile 
on  the  streets  of  Detroit.  This  committee, 
with  Mr.  Souther  as  consulting  engineer,  had 
little  more  than  started  its  work  when  the 
1907  panic  came  and  its  appropriation  was 
cut,  never  to  be  restored.  These  men  saw  an 
opportunity  to  carry  on  this  same  work  in  the 
S.  A.  E.  when  Mr.  Coffin  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  that  society  in  1910. 

One  of  the  interesting  incidental  develop- 
ments from  the  joint  efforts  of  this  early 
engineering  committee  was  the  invention  of  the 
Maxim  silencer  for  guns.  The  committee 
was  working  on  mufflers  for  automobile 
exhausts  and  during  one  of  its  sessions  some 
one  remarked  that  it  would  seem  possible  to 
apply  the  same  principle  to  muffling  the  sound 
of  the  explosion  in  a  firearm.  At  the  next 
meeting  Mr.  Maxim  brought  his  silencer  and 
demonstrated  its  use  before  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

One  of  the  important  contributions  of  this 
committee  to  the  automobile  industry  was  the 
standardizing  of  screw  threads.  The  auto- 
mobile needwl  a  finer  pitched  screw  than  was 
being  made  at  that  time  in  order  to  give 
greater  friction  and  prevent  bolts  and  screws 
from  being  jarred  loose  so  easily.  To-day  the 
A.  L.  A.  M.  sicrew  thread  standards,  adopted 
and  revised  by  the  S.  A.  E.,  are  universally 
accepted. 


"Standardization"  is  the  word  generally 
applied  to  the  contribution  to  the  automobile 
industry  with  which  Mr.  Orffm's  name  is 
particularly  identified.  That  word  is  some- 
thing of  a  misnomer,  for  it  implies  the  fixing 
of  standards  for  all  time,  while  what  has  been 
done  is  the  adoption  of  what  might  better  be 
called  "accepted  practices,"  or  standards 
subject  to  change  and  improvement  as  the 
engineering  art  of  the  industry  progresses. 
Mr.  Coffin  is  known  as  the  father  of  "stand- 
ardization," although  by  no  means  was  he 
alone  responsible  for  it.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  first  saw  the  value  of  it  and  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  others  to  believe  in  it  and  in 
getting  it  done.  The  importance  of  stand- 
ardization is  appreciated  when  one  realizes 
that  it  is  the  thing  that  makes  quantity  pro- 
duction at  low  cost  possible. 

THE   COOPERATIVE   SPIRIT 

STANDARDIZATION  in  the  automobile 
industry  would  have  been  difficult  of  ac^ 
complishment  if  there  had  not  been  that  cooper- 
ative spirit  in  the  industry  which  was  dealt  with 
in  the  previous  article  of  this  series.  That  spirit 
was  fostered  in  the  Society  of  Automobile 
Engineers.  It  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  entire  industry  to-day. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  of  Auto- 
mobile Engineers  jumped  from  310  in  1910  to 
899  in  191 1.  It  absorbed  the  Mechanical 
Branch  of  the  A.  L.  A.  M.,  and  took  over  its 
work.  To-day  the  S.  A.  E.  has  more  than 
five  thousand  members.  Its  name  is  now  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  it  con- 
cerns itself  not  only  with  the  engineering 
problems  in  the  automobile,  but  in  the  air- 
plane, the  motor  boat,  the  tractor,  and  the 
gas  engine  fields  as  well. 

The  man  who  led  this  organization  into  its 
present  period  of  usefulness  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  in 
igo2.  That  was  in  the  days  of  the  early 
infancy  of  the  automobile  industry — less  than 
twenty  years  ago.  He  had  built  an  auto-' 
mobile  as  part  of  his  thesis  work  in  college. 
When  Mr.  Fred.  L.  Smith,  of  the  Olds  Motor 
Works  of  Detroit,  went  over  to  Ann  Arbor 
to  see  if  he  could  employ  an  engineer.  Dean 
Cooley  of  the  engineering  school  recommended 
Coffin  to  him.  Coffin  at  the  time  was  doing 
some  summer  school  work  and  had  no  desire  to 
leave  it,  but  he  agreed  to  come  to  Detroit  and 
talk  with  Mr.  Smith  about  the  job.    When 
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he  got  there  he  found  that  he  was  expected 
to  take  it;  Mr.  Smith  had  settled  the  whole 
thing.  So  Coffin  took  charge  of  the  engineer- 
ing experimental  work  at  the  Detroit  plant 
of  the  Olds  Motor  Works.  A  few  years  later 
he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  company. 

In  1906,  Mr.  Roy  D.  Chapin,  Mr.  Coffin, 
Mr.  Frederick  O.  Bezner,  and  Mr.  J.J.  Brady, 
all  department  heads  at  the  Olds  Motor  Works, 
decided  to  start  in  the  business  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Chapin  went  to  California  to  interest  some 
of  his  friends  in  the  proposition.  While  on 
Catalina  Island,  one  day,  he  received  a  wire- 
less message  from  San  Francisco  from  E.  R. 
Thomas,  the  producer  of  the  famous  Thomas 
Flier,  asking  Chapin  if  he  would  not  come  to 
see  him.  In  the  Bohemian  Club  in  San 
Francisco,  one  evening,  the  plans  were  laid 
for  a  new  automobile  company  to  turn  out 
cars  which  the  Thomas  organization  was  to 
sell.  Thomas  and  Chapin  left  San  Francisco 
on  the  last  train  East  the  night  before  the 
earthquake.  They  were  met  by  the  other 
men  in  Chicago  where  the  plans  for  the  new 
company  were  completed.  Thomas  wanted 
them  to  use  an  idle  plant  of  his  in  Buffalo,  but 
they  convinced  him  that  Detroit  was  going  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  industry. 

THE    EVOLUTION   OF   A   GREAT  COMPANY 

DESIGNS  for  a  new  car  were  made  and  with 
the  blue-prints  of  this  car  and  a  contract 
with  the  E.  R.  Thomas  Company  to  take  the 
entire  output,  Mr.  Chapin  went  to  see  Mr. 
Theodore  H.  Buhl,  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Detroit,  regarding  a  loan  on 
the  stock  of  the  company.  Thomas  was  put- 
ting in  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  Chapin, 
Coffin,  Bezner,  and  Brady  were  each  taking  a 
block  of  the  stock  that  was  larger  than  their 
limited  resources  would  pay  for.  They  wanted 
to  borrow  the  balance  they  needed  by  giving 
the  stock  as  security  for  a  loan.  Mr.  Buhl 
sent  them  to  Mr.  Alexander  McPherson,  the 
conservative  Scotch  president  of  the  bank. 
The  result  was  one  of  those  clear-visioned 
actions  on  the  part  of  Detroit  bankers  that 
have  done  much  to  make  that  city  the  centre 
of  a  great  industry.  Based  on  confidence  in 
the  young  men  alone  and  Thomas 's  connection 
with  the  venture,  the  loan  was  granted.  In 
the  first  year  they  turned  out  five  hundred 
cars  and  the  profits  were  more  than  the 
capital  invested.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Thomas-Detroit  Company,  later  the  Chal- 


mers-Detroit, out  of  which  sprang  the  present 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company. 

This  company  started  by  these  young  men 
in  1906,  like  most  of  the  automobile  com- 
panies of  that  time,  was  purely  an  assembling 
concern.  The  motors  were  contracted  for 
from  one  manufacturer,  the  transmissions  from 
another,  the  bodies  and  all  the  other  parts, 
down  to  the  bolts  and  washers,  from  other 
"parts-makers."  To  some  degree  that  has 
continued  to  be  the  situation  in  the  industry 
ever  since.  There  is  no  company  to-day  that 
makes  all  the  parts  of  a  motor  car;  it  woukl 
not  be  economical  to  do  so.  Back  in  those 
days  all  the  parts  were  made  according  to  the 
peculiar  specifications  of  each  company.  When 
the  1907  panic  came,  this  produced  serious 
results  in  the  industry.  A  manufacturer  who 
was  making  bolts,  or  washers,  or  tubing,  or 
some  other  minor  but  necessary  part  of  a  car, 
according  to  the  specifications  of  the  company 
using  those  parts,  would  fail  for  instance, 
and  no  other  company  was  equipped  to  pro- 
duce those  parts  according  to  the  same  speci- 
fications. Before  the  parts  could  be  secured 
some  other  concern  would  have  to  make 
tools  and  jigs,  or  possibly  build  entirdy  new 
machinery  for  their  production.  Meanwhile, 
all  of  the  more  important  parts  for  the  car 
might  have  been  delivered.  The  assembly 
could  not  go  forward,  however,  nor  cars  be 
turned  out,  for  want  of  a  certain  sized  bolt  or 
washer  or  small  bit  of  tubing. 

And  such  a  situation  did  not  apply  only 
in  hard  times  when  concerns  were  failing. 
It  applied  at  all  times.  Production  might 
be  stopped  due  to  difficulties  of  transportation 
which  would  interfere  with  the  delivery  of 
certain  parts,  or  because  one  parts  maker 
would  fall  down  on  an  order  for  one  reason  or 
another.  The  small  companies  suffered  more 
than  the  large  in  this  respect  as  they  could  not 
distribute  their  orders  for  single  parts  as  the 
large  companies  could.  And  they  were  also  hit 
harder  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  having 
things  made  according  to  special  specifications. 
The  steel  mills  were  clogged  with  a  mass  of 
small  special  orders  each  requiring — and  nec- 
essarily awaiting — its  turn  for  separate  run. 
Special  brands,  secret  processes,  mysterious 
ingredients,  delays  in  delivery,  and  high 
prices,  were  the  rule  with  the  steel  salesmen. 

Tire  manufacturers  had  millions  invested 
in  plant  and  mould  equipment,  and  no  two 
brands  would  fit  on  the  same  wheel  rim.     It 
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can  be  imagined  that  "standardization/'  with 
a  wholesale  scrapping  of  individual  trade 
practices  along  with  hundreds  oi  thousands  in 
production  equipment,  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  achievement.  But  half  the  time  in  some 
accessory  plants  was  being  lost  tearing  down 
and  setting  up  tools  to  meet  the  endless  and 
useless  variations  in  material  demands.  De- 
liveries were  months  behind  schedule,  quantity 
production  was  impossible,  delays  were  costly 
and  prices  were  high. 

-      THE   "standards  COMMITTEE" 

THIS  was  the  situation  in  the  motor-car 
industry  after  ten  years  of  more  rapid 
growth  than  had  ever  taken  place  in  any  other 
industry.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Automobile  Engineers  after  Mr.  Coffin  was 
elected  president,  he  said:  "Our  members,  as 
engineers,  are  responsible  for  nine  tenths  of  the 
production  troubles  and  much  of  the  needless 
expense  entailed  in  the  manufacture  of  motor- 
cars. Every  purchasing  department  in  the 
business  is  seriously  hampered  in  its  work  by 
the  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  material  speci- 
fications which  are  being  passed  on  to  it  by  our 
engineering  departments.  Every  individual 
engineering  department  is  at  present  a  law  unto 
itself  in  nearly  all  matters  touching  design  and 
the  preparation  of  specifications.  Individual- 
ity of  design  is  one  thing  and  should  be 
encouraged.  Individuality  in  specifications 
is  largely  useless  and  should  be  restricted 
within  reasonable  limits.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  is  not  the  unavoidable  act  of  Providence 
which  delays  the  output — it  is  the  irrespon- 
sible draftsman  or  designer  who  is  permitted 
to  draw  upon  his  imagination  for  specifications 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  theoretical 
possibilities." 

A  "standards  committee"  was  appointed 
with  Henry  Souther  as  chairman.  It  was 
divided  into  many  sub-committees,  each  work- 
ing along  special  lines.  Representatives  of 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  various  lines 
were  placed  on  these  sub-committees  in  order 
to  secure  their  advice  and  cooperation. 

At  the  time  this  standardization  work  was 
started,  one  company  making  lock  washers  for 
the  automobile  trade  was  being  called  upon  to 
supply  eight  hundred  different  kinds  to  be 
used  with  bolts  of  only  three  or  four  different 
diameters.  This  one  plant  had  to  have  eight 
hundred  sets  of  producing  dies  for  these  alone. 
Sixteen  hundred  sizes  of  steel  tubing  were 


being  specified  by  automobile  makers;  one 
company  alone  was  using  eighty  different 
sizes.  The  Standards  Committee  has  re- 
duced these  to  sixteen  standard  sizes  of  lock 
washers  and  seventeen  standard  sizes  of  steel 
tubing  with  thirteen  different  degrees  of 
thicknesses.  Among  the  many  other  things 
which  it  has  done  has  been  the  establishment 
of  standard  sizes  for  magneto  bases  so  that  any 
make  of  magneto  can  be  used  interchangeably. 
It  has  recommended  standard  sizes  for  car- 
bureter flanges  for  the  same  reason,  and  a  uniform 
pitch  of  screw  for  radiator  caps  so  that  any  cap 
of  the  proper  diameter  will  fit  any  radiator. 

The  most  important  single  accomplishment 
of  the  committee  has  probably  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  standard  specifications  for  alloy 
steels.  Due  to  the  experiments  and  tests 
of  this  committee,  it  has  combined  and  reduced 
the  number  of  alloy  steels  used  in  motor-car 
manufacture  from  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  to  less  than  fifty.  These  special  steels 
have  all  been  given  numbers  and  can  be 
ordered  by  the  automobile  companies  simply 
by  number.  The  steel  companies  now  carry 
in  stock  those  numbers  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  demand.  This  is  an  advantage  that 
all  makers  of  materials  or  parts  for  motor- 
cars, tractors,  motor-boats,  gas  engines,  and 
airplanes  enjoy  due  to  the  establishment 
of  the  S.  A.  E.  standards.  They  know  within 
certain  limits  what  they  are  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  supply  to  these  industries,  and 
they  can  be  prepared  to  meet  the  demand. 

Only  a  few  of  the  "standards"  and  "recom- 
mended practices"  established  by  the  S. 
A.  E.  "standards  committee"  have  been 
touched  on  here.  More  than  two  hundred 
materials  and  motor-car  parts  have  been  thus 
standardized.  The  results  of  this  work  are 
combined  in  the  S.  A.  E.  handbook,  a  loose- 
leaf  publication  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  the  "bible"  of  the  automotive  engineer. 
This  is  always  at  the  right  hand  of  the  designing 
engineer  and  saves  him  time  and  effort  in  ad- 
dition to  keeping  his  specifications  of  parts 
that  can  just  as  well  be  uniform  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  recognized  current 
practice.  The  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers has  no  power  to  enforce  its  standards, 
but  the  companies,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
always  been  glad  to  adopt  them,  even  when  it 
has  involved  considerable  initial  expense  to 
them  in  making  changes.  They  know  it  means 
saving  in  the  long  run. 
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The  saving  in  money,  time,  and  effort  due 
to  the  establishment  of  these  standards  is 
impossible  to  estimate  but  it  is  large.  Their 
influence,  however,  reaches  far  beyond  this, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Karl  W. 
Zimmerschied,  vice-president  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
"standards  committee"  in  1915.  "The  most 
potent  single  factor  in  the  brilliant  rise  of  the 
mechanical  industry  of  America"  he  said, 
"is  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  interchangeable  manufacture. 
There  are  underlying  economic  reasons  for  the 
opportunities  which  have  arisen  continually 
before  us,  but  no  nation  with  so  few  skilled 
mechanics  as  ours  would  ever  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  so  ade- 
quately without  possessing  the  genius  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  assembling  things  from  parts 
wholly  produced  by  automatic  machinery.  Nor 
could  even  such  genius  have  brought  success 
had  the  final  conception  failed  to  include  the 
masterly  yet  simple  provision  that  all  such 
automatically  produced  parts  should  be  so 
alike  as  to  be  perfectly  interchangeable  from 
one  assembly  to  another. 

"Given  this  system  in  its  present  stage  of 
development,"  Mr.  Zimmerschied  continued, 
''problems  of  vast  quantity  production  at 
remarkably  low  costs,  of  easy  and  rapid  as- 
sembling, and  of  inexpensive  maintenance 
become  fascinating  play.  The  seeming  mir- 
acles of  such  intricate  though  widespread  pro- 
ducts as  the  sewing  machine,  the  harvester,  the 
talking  machine,  the  dollar  watch,  and  the 
automobile,  become  but  the  obvious  fruits  of  a 
natural  evolution." 

IS  STANDARDIZATION  A  GOOD  THING? 

ANOTHER  view  of  this  attractive  picture 
L  of  quantity  production  made  possible  by 
standardization  was  touched  upon  by  Herbert 
Hoover  in  one  of  his  speeches  before  he  became 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  "We  must  take  ac- 
count," Mr.  Hoover  said,  "of  the  tendencies  of 
our  present  repetitive  industries  to  eliminate 
the  creative  instinct  in  their  workers,  to 
narrow  their  field  of  craftsmanship,  to  discard 
entirely  the  contribution  to  industry  that  could 
be  had  from  their  minds  as  well  as  from  their 
hands.  I  ndeed,  if  we  are  to  secure  the  develop- 
ment of  our  people,  we  cannot  permit  the 


dulling  of  these  sensibilities.  Indeed^  we 
cannot  accomplish  increased  production  with- 
out their  stimulation.  ,  .  The  conges- 
tion of  population  is  producing  subnormal 
conditions  of  life.  The  vast  repetitive  opera- 
tions are  dulling  the  human  mind." 

Are  we  sacrificing  the  individual  on  the  altar 
of  efficiency  and  lar^-scale  production? 
Have  we  gone  wrong  in  gearing  up  our  produc- 
tion machinery  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the 
world,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  inventive 
engineering  brains  and  reducing  to  a  mere  auto> 
maton  the  common  laborer?  Would  we  be 
better  off  in  the  long  run  with  fewer  sewing 
machines,  fewer  harvesters,  fewer  automobiles, 
at  higher  prices,  provided  the  workmen  had 
been  more  than  cogs,  in  the  machinery  that 
produced  them?  The  workmen,  who  have 
enjoyed  higher  wages  due  to  this  quantity  pro- 
duction, would  answer  this  question  for  them- 
selves in  the  negative.  With  them  the  "dull- 
ing of  the  human  mind"  has  not  been  noticed, 
and  at  any  rate  it  is  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  increased  wage  they  have  received, 
which  has  meant  better  living  conditions.  And 
who  will  say  that  this  country  and  the  world 
will  not  continue  to  be  better  off  for  more 
sewing  machines,  more  harvesters,  and  more 
automobiles?  And  if  for  lack  of  our  ability 
to  produce  war  materials  in  great  quantity 
the  war  had  been  lost,  would  not  the  world  be 
much  worse  off? 

Quantity  production  most  certainly  is  a 
national  asset.  What  is  needed  is  some  way  to 
stop  the  congestion  due  to  it  and  the  "dulling 
of  the  human  mind"  and  yet  keep  quantity 
production.  Henry  Ford's  plan  of  producing 
his  cars  and  tractors  in  plants  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  where  he  says  the 
employees  can  own  farms  which  they  can  work 
by  machinery  in  one  or  two  days  a  week  and 
devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  producing  Ford 
cars  and  tractors,  may  offer  a  solution  of  this 
problem.  Ford  is  the  one  who  has  carried 
quantity  production  to  its  highest  degree,  so 
that  some  people  say  his  plant  operates  on  the 
"chain  gang  system."  He  may  be  the  one  to 
overcome  the  evils  of  this  system.  He  is  a 
dreamer,  but  his  biggest  dream  of  quantity  pro- 
duction at  low  cost  has  come  true,  and  he  is  a 
farmer's  son  and  knows  something  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  farm. 
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Rector  of  "The  Litile  Church  Around  the  Comer"  in  New  York  City.    Recently,  at  the  50th  anniversar>'  of 

his  ordination.  Dr.  Houghton  was  honored  by  all  "  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  "  because  many  years  ago 

he  hung  a  little  sign  on  his  door  welcoming  all  those  in  "trouble,  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  otlKf 

adversity."     Dr.  Houghton's  lovable  character  personifies  his  principle,  "  be  kind  " 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


WHEN  the  new  Administration 
took  up  its  duties  in  March, 
it  emphasized  its  interest  in 
domestic  affairs  in  contrast 
to  the  particular  attention 
which  the  previous  Administration  gave  to 
our  foreign  relations.  The  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic at  the  same  time  was  impatient  with  the 
problems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  chiefly  because 
these  matters  seemed  to  be  so  insoluble.  The 
line  of  least  resistance  seemed  to  be  to  turn  our 
attention  to  our  own  difficulties,  and,  as  in 
times  past,  devote  our  energies  to  putting 
our  own  house  in  order.  This  was  a  more 
familiar  and  congenial  task. 

But  after  four  months  the  pendulum  has 
swung  back  again.  Almost  every  eiTort  to 
attack  our  domestic  problems  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  foreign  relations.  There  is 
no  large  governmental  economy  possible  un- 
less there  is  a  feasible  plan  for  a  reduction  in 
war  expenditures.  There  is  .  no  complete 
invigoration  of  our  manufacturing  and  farm- 
ing without  foreign  markets.  There  is  no 
saving  in  our  merchant  marine  loss  without 
foreign  trade.  We  cannot  settle  our  treasury 
policy  without  some  arrangement  for  the 
refunding  of  our  foreign  debt.  Even  the 
tariff  does  not  thrill  the  Republican  breast  with 
its  ancient  conviction,  for,  unless  our  imports 
regain  their  accustomed  volume,  the  tariff  will 
not  produce  the  needed  revenue. 

We  are  again  perforce  chiefly  interested  in 
our  foreign  relations.  The  accent  of  the  Wil- 
son Administration  was  more  strongly  upon 
the  political  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations. 


The  accent  of  this  Administration  is  stronger 
upon  the  economic  side  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, but  in  the  long  run,  the  difference  in 
this  distinction  tends  to  fade  into  relative 
insignificance. 

The  outlines  of  our  foreign  policy  have  be- 
come fairly  clear: 

1.  A  closer  cooperation  than  heretofore 
with  Great  Britain  as  the  nation  in  the  modem 
industrial  world  whose  problems  most  nearly 
coincide  with  our  own. 

2.  A  participation  in  all  settlements  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  in  which  our  participation  in 
the  war  gives  us  a  right  and  which  affect  our 
economic  interests. 

3.  A  general  policy  of  asking  all  countries 
to  accord  to  Americans  and  American  trade 
rights  and  privileges  equal  to  those  granted 
to  any  other  foreigners. 

This  sounds  so  eminently  fair  that  it  could 
hardly  produce  any  difficulty.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  quite  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  If 
Belgium,  for  instance,  should  grant  French 
citizens  a  special  privilege  in  return  for  special 
privileges  granted  Belgians  by  France,  the 
United  States,  under  our  equal  treatment 
policy,  would  demand  for  Americans  the  privi- 
leges granted  Belgians  in  France  and  likewise 
those  granted  the  French  in  Belgium,  although 
it  would  grant  no  privileges  to  either  in  return. 

The  process  of  bringing  the  rest  of  the  world 
into  step  with  us  will  be  an  interesting  one, 
and,  whether  we  succeed  entirely  or  not,  the 
contact  with  the  other  countries'  aims  and  me- 
thods will  bring  about  an  understanding  based 
upon  contact  which  we  have  not  before  had. 
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Mr.  Harding  and  Idealism 

BY  THE  speeches  which  hemadeonhis  trip 
to  New  York  in  May  President  Harding 
increased  the  friendliness  and  confidence 
which  the  people  are  developing  toward  his 
Administration. 

The  President  said  very  little  that  was  new, 
but  he  said  a  good  many  things  that  were  true, 
which  is  more  important.  When  President 
Harding  was  inaugurated  the  public  did  not 
have  a  very  clear  4dea  of  his  beliefs.  His 
speeches  had  been  interpreted  by  different 
important  groups  of  his  followers  entirely 
differently.  The  public  has,  therefore,  watched 
his  actions  and  read  his  statements  since  with 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  And  at  the 
particular  time  that  Mr.  Harding  came  to  New 
York  the  public  mind  was  especially  eager  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  because  it  was  smart- 
ing somewhat  under  the  possibility  that  the 
tone  and  temper  of  Colonel  Harvey's  speech  in 
London  was  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Ad- 
ministraticHL  One  impression  that  might  be 
gained  from  O>lonel  Harvey's  speech  was  that 
the  United  States  had  gpne  into  the  war 
exdusivdy  for  its  own  interests  and  would 
continue  to  look  after  its  own  interests  down 
to  the  last  dollar  without  any  further  care 
about  the  world  in  general. 

The  people  in  the  United  States  do  not  feel 
that  way.  They  are  reasonably  generous  and 
under  able  leadership  extremely  so.  Even  if 
they  did  not  realize  that  an  enlightened  self- 
interest  made  the  preservation  of  civilization 
in  Europe  of  prime  importance  to  them,  they 
would,  nevertheless,  out  of  humanity  and 
friendship,  sacrifice  much  for  other  people  and 
particuiariy  for  «ur  friends  of  the  late  war. 

Mr.  Harding  has  promised  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  try  to  join  s6me  association  of 
nations  that  shall  appear  to  have  a  better 
chance  to  reduce  the  number  of  wars  than  the 
League  that  Is  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Harding  has  intimated  that  he  will 
initiate  a  movement  for  the  international 
reductk>n  of  naval  armaments.  The  public 
cherish  these  promises. 

Therefore^  when  Mr.  Harding  said  over 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  soldiers,  "It  must 
not  be  again,  it  must  not  be  again," 
it  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  public 
heart,  for  they  took  it  as  the  intimation 
of  an  intention  to  do  something  to  keep  it  from 
happening  again. 


When  he  said,  "These  heroes  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  supreme  conflict  of  all  human 
history.  They  saw  democracy  challenged 
and  defended  it.  They  saw  civilization 
threatened  and  rescued  it.  They  saw 
America  affronted  and  resented  it,"  he 
renewed  the  public  confidence  that  he  would 
act  upon  the  belief  that  democracy  and 
civilization  are  of  interest  to  us  even  when 
they  are  outside  our  own  borders. 

The  decision  of  the  Administratbn  to  have 
Ambassador  Harvey  join  the  other  members  of 
the  Supreme  Council  in  passing  on  the  plan  for 
aiding  Austria  financially,  is  an  evidence  of 
this  wider  vision.  It  is  a  cheerful  evidence, 
too,  because  it  shows  that  Ambassador 
Harvey's  hatred  of  the  League  of  Nations  does 
not  represent  President  Harding  and  Secretary 
Hughes,  for  they  instructed  the  Ambassador 
to  pass  upon  this  plan  to  help  Austria  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  originated  by  the  League. 

Some  of  Mr.  Harding's  followers  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Wilson 
was  because  he  was  an  idealist.  They  forget 
that  Mr.  Wilson  was  an  idealist  when  he  was 
most  popular.  What  made  him  unpopular 
was  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  idealism. 
One  of  the  strongest  notes  that  Mr.  Harding 
struck  in  the  campaign  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  believed  in  idealism  and  in  making  it  work. 
In  this  the  public  are  heartily  in  agreement 
with  him  and  eager  to  follow  where  he  leads. 

The  Versailles  Treaty — The  Basis  of 
Order  in  Europe 

GERMANY,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
seems  to  have  realized  the  necessity 
of  abiding  by  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
The  English,  whom  the  French  suspected  of 
desiring  to  mitigate  the  Treaty  in  Germany's 
favor,  have  stood  to  its  provisions.  The 
French,  whom  the  English  suspected  of  wishing 
to  overstep  the  Treaty  at  the  expense  of 
Germany,  have  stood  to  its  provisions.  The 
United  States,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  abandon  the  Treaty,  has  instructed  its 
agents  to  sit  on  the  Reparations  Committee 
acting  under  the  Treaty.  The  Poles,  who  at 
one  time  seemed  about  to  take  the  Silesian 
question  into  the  court  of  arms,  have  listened 
to  the  great  Powers  and  decided  to  abide  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Altogether  the  Treaty,  and  its  attending 
agreements  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  Sevres, 
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a.nd  Rapallo,  is  becoming  the  basis  of  order  in 
Europe.    Not  the  least  important  contributions 
to  this  encouraging  fact  were  Mr.  Hughes's  two 
notes  to  the  Germans  stating  that  we  stood  with 
the  Allies  on  the  all-important  question  of  repar- 
ations, and  Mr.  Harding's  address  to  Congress, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  best  solution  for  us 
'vv^as  a  settlement  under  the  existing  (Versailles) 
Treaty  with  the  omission  of  the  Covenant  and 
certain    other    modifications.    The    Harding 
Administration  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
done  its  part  so  far  in  helping  settle  the  peace  of 
Europe.    The  instruction  to  Colonel  Harvey 
to  sit  with  the  Supreme  Council  is  also  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  interests  of  the  French  and  the  British 
are  not  altogether  identical,  at  least  the  French 
and  British  do  not  see  their  interests  identi- 
cally. France,  having  been  overrun  twice  in 
fifty  years  by  a  premeditated  German  attack, 
has  the  fear  of  a  third  such  invasion  constantly 
in  mind.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  French 
would  prefer  to  see  a  Germany  so  divided  up 
or  otherwise  depleted  as  to  be  incapable  of 
repeating  the  offense. 

The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  as  their  ex- 
istence depends  on  trade,  desire  to  see  Europe 
get  on  its  feet  economically  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  further  weakening  or  division  of  Germany 
would  militate  against  such  recovery. 

Despite  this  difference  of  interest  and  their 
own  very  positive  and  vigorous  temperaments, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Briand  steered 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  ultimatums  to 
Germany  and  the  Silesian  disputes  with 
success,  and  they  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
work!  for  doing  so. 

At  one  time,  however,  the  French  press,  or 
parts  of  it,  started  the  dangerous  discussion 
of  the  possibility  of  France  drawing  away 
from  its  close  relationship  with  Great  Britain 
and  trying  to  establish  itself  as  the  leader  of 
Continental  Europe.  It  would  be  with  the 
most  sincere  regret  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  watch  such  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  France.  The  economic  interests 
of  the  United  States  would  align  us  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Dominions 
rather  than  with  a  Europe  under  French 
hegemony,  and  as  much  as  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  a  close  synchronization  of  policy  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Ameri- 
cans would  feel  distressed  if  that  synchroniza- 
tion did  not  also  include  France. 
Moreover,  in  Europe  itself  the  chances  of 


success  of  such  a  policy  seem  doubtful.  Italy 
harbors  resentment  against  the  French  for  their 
sympathy  with  the  Jugoslavs  in  their  contro- 
versies with  Italy.  Germany  could  hardly  be 
counted  upon  to  follow  French  leadership.  And 
the  strength  of  the  new  formed  states  of  central 
Europe  could  hardly  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
Great  Britain's  intimate  cordiality. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  a  human  and 
imperfect,  but  nevertheless  powerful,  tie  that 
binds  together  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  to  some  extent  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  It  is  a  compromise,  not  entirely  satis- 
factory to  any  one,  but  nevertheless  it  pro- 
vides an  agreed  upon  basis  for  establishment  of 
order.  The  method  of  interpreting  and  acting 
under  it  by  the  frequent  meeting  of  the  prem- 
iers of  Europe  face  to  face  in  conference  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  pre-war  way  of 
doing  international  business  by  mail.  It  is  a 
tie  that  binds  the  constructive  forces  of 
Europe  to  a  common  endeavor.  And  it 
contains  a  principle  greater  than  any  of  its 
specific  provisions — the  principle  of  direct  and 
frank  discussion  and  common  action. 

If  the  Covenant  which  was  included  in  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  and  which  is  functioning 
now,  is  unacceptable  to  us,  it  is  our  duty  to 
find  some  other  way  of  putting  our  country 
into  the  common  councils  of  the  world  and  to 
help  keep  them  devoted  to  the  peace  and  prog- 
ress of  mankind. 

Beware  "Schedule  K" 

THE  Emergency  Tariff  bill  has  passed 
with  its  six  months'  lease  of  life,  and 
during  that  time  we  shall  see  the  creation 
of  a  somewhat  more  permanent  measure. 
Whether  this  second  measure  will  last  more 
than  four  years  depends  a  good  deal  on  what 
kind  of  a  measure  it  is.  If  it  is  a  very  hi^ 
tariff  measure  it  probably  will  not  last  long, 
for  the  higher  the  tariff,  the  quicker  the  reac- 
tion against  it. 

The  Emergency  Tariff  is  in  reality  an  interim 
tariff  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  certain  special 
interests  while  the  regular  tariff  bill  is  being 
prepared.  It  can  not  cover  the  emergency  of 
our  lack  of  economic  normalcy,  for  that  lack 
will  not  be  entirely  remedied  until  long  after 
the  Emergency  Tariff  has  run  its  course.  What 
it  does  for  six  months  is  comparatively  un- 
important. As  a  precursor  of  the  tariff  bill 
to  follow,  it  is,  however,  important. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  schedule  in 
any  tariff  bill  is  the  wool  schedule.  In  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Bill,  of  unhappy  memories  to 
the  Republican  Party,  it  was  "Schedule  K" 
which  was  the  chief  point  of  attack — not  the 
least  eflFective  indictment  being  drawn  by 
Mr.  Richard  Washburn  Child,  recently  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Harding  as  Ambassador  to 
Italy. 

The  wool-growing  industry  all  over  the  world 
is  in  particularly  bad  straits.  The  speeding 
up  of  industries  during  the  war  was  particularly 
emphatic  in  the  wool-growing  industry,  so  that 
there  is  probably  enough  wool  clipped  and  stored 
to  last  the  worid  two  years  without  counting  the 
coming  wool  clip.  Now  you  can't  stop  sheep 
from  growing  wool  as  you  stop  a  factory  making 
automobiles.  If  you  kill  off  the  sheep  to  stop 
their  wool-growing,  you  can't  have  the  flocks 
ready  again  two  seasons  from  now  to  supply  the 
wool  needed  then.  The  British  have  met  this 
situation  by  having  the  Government  hold  the 
surplus  wool  stocks  and  sell  them  little  by  little 
at  public  auction  when  there  is  sufficient  demand. 
By  this  means  they  dispose  of  the  surplus 
without  breaking  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
ruin  the  British  and  Colonial  wool-growers. 
We  are  meeting  the  same  situation  by  the 
Emergency  Tariff,  which  is  supposed  to  keep 
foreign  wool  out  of  the  United  States  in  the 
hope  that,  as  we  do  not  produce  enough  for  our 
own  use,  our  consumption  will  sooner  or  later 
use  up  the  present  surplus.  This  result  will 
certainly  not  be  attained  during  the  six  months 
of  the  Emergency  Tariff.  1 1  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  well  organized  wool  industry 
will  ask  for  the  continuance  of  the  tariff.  The 
wool  manufacturers  will  then  ask  for  a  com- 
pensating tariff  on  finished  goods,  and  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  re-enacting  "Schedule  K"  with 
its  high  cost  of  clothing  and  bitter  public  op- 
position.  This  chain  of  events  is  prophesied 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Taussig, 
who  was  the  chairman  of  President  Taft's 
tariff  commission.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
calling  attention  to  such  dismal  forecasts  except 
with  the  same  excuse  that  Professor  Taussig  had 
in  making  it — namely  that  it  may  help  prevent 
its  fulfilment.  If  when  the  Republican  com- 
mitteemen who  frame  the  coming  tariff  start 
their  work  they  will  look  at  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  and  see  the  words,  "Schedule  K," 
it  will  remind  them  that  what  was  done  before 
with  ill  success  is  not  a. good  precedent  to 
follow. 


The  Tariff  and  the  Farmer 

MR.  CARL  VROOMAN,  formerly  As- 
sistant    Secretary     of     Agriculture, 
pictures    the    present    plight  of  our 
farming  population  in  this  graphic  manner. 

A    FOREIGN   MARKET  OR  A    POST-MORTEM? 

The  fanner  is  being  smothered  in  his  surplus 
crops.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  is  going 
to  be  provided  with  export  markets  now  or  a  post- 
mortem later!  Unless  given  at  once  a  foreign  outlet 
for  their  surpluses,  a  million  more  farmers  will  go 
bankrupt  before  fall.  Moreover,  the  business 
stagnation  and  paralysis  resulting  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  is  costing 
the  country  more  every  month  than  the  total  value 
of  these  surpluses.  If  they  could  be  disposed  of 
in  no  other  way,  we  all  would  be  better  off  if  they 
were  dumped  into  the  sea. 

In  tragic  contrast  with  this  stupefying  spectacle, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  Europe  and  Asia 
are  ragged,  cold,  starving,  and  unable  to  utilize  either 
their  idle  labor  or  their  idle  factories,  for  lack  of  the 
very  things  that  are  rotting  in  our  fields,  granaries, 
and  warehouses. 

The  advocates  of  the  Emergency  Tariff 
legislation  urged  that  it  would  help  remedy 
our  end  of  the  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  usually  do  not  import  much  of  any  farm 
produce  that  competes  With  our  own.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  feeling  that  as  we  were  the 
only  people  in  the  world  with  relatively  un- 
impaired buying  power,  farm  produce  might 
be  shipped  to  us  who  already  had  an  over 
abundance,  instead  of  to  other  people  who  really 
needed  it,  because,  even  if  we  paid  but  low 
prices,  we  could  actually  pay  in  gold  whereas 
the  others  could  only  pay  in  promises. 

In  real  truth  the  Emergency  Tariff  will  do 
little  for  the  general  farmer  who  is  suffering, 
except  perhaps  raise  his  hopes.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  and  its  successor,  if  it  is  a  high  tariff, 
will  probably  do  him  more  harm  than  good. 
It  will  raise  the  price  of  all  the  manufactured 
goods  which  he  buys  and  reduce  the  good-will 
of  the  foreign  grain,  cattle,  and  hog  markets  to 
which  he  sells.  If  the  United  States  adopts  a 
high  tariff  policy  discriminating  against  the  goods 
of  foreign  countries,  these  countries  can  be  con- 
fidently expected  to  discriminate  against  our  ex- 
ports, a  large  part  of  which  are  farm  products. 

President  Harding  said  in  a  speech  at  a 
recent  dinner  in  New  York: 

Our  position  in  the  world  has  been  greatly  changed 
as  a  result  of  the  war.    We  have  become  a  creditor 
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rather  than  a  debtor.  It  is  doubtless  unfortunate 
that  the  change  was  brought  about  under  the  condi- 
tions which  war  imposed.  We  would  have  become 
a  great  creditor  nation  in  the  near  future  had  there 
been  no  war.  The  exigencies  of  war  compelled  the 
Government  to  take,  by  taxation,  much  wealth  from 
our  people  to  be  loaned  to  our  Allies.  This  is  the 
basis  of  their  obligation  to  us,  and  it  is  not  a  good 
form  in  which  to  hold  the  obligations  of  one  people 
to  another  people. 

It  is  altogether  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  reasonable 
period  we  may  change  the  form  of  these  obligations 
and  distribute  them  among  all  the  people.  We 
hope  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  and  also  that 
there  may  be  effective  reduction  of  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. In  these  ways  we  hope  to  release  a  great 
volume  of  wealth  and  credit  from  the  burden  that 
government  has  been  imposing,  and  make  it  available 
for  the  development  of  domestic  industry  and  the 
expansion  of  foreign  trade.  We  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  business  leaders  and  we  assure  them  that 
within  its  proper  .limitations  the  Government  will 
meet  them  half-way. 

By  this  process  we  shall  aim  to  create  renewed 
demand  for  the  product  of  our  industries,  to  estab- 
lish permanent  markets  abroad  for  surpluses. 

This  is  the  sound  solution  of  the  farmer's 
problem — as  well  as  the  problem  of  many  manu- 
facturers. It  is  to  enable  Europe  to  buy  our 
surplus  production.  If  we  can  find  a  way  to 
enable  the  people  of  Europe  to  get  the  credit 
to  buy  from  us,  is  it  reasonable  to  put  up  a 
tariff  wall  against  their  products  and  force 
them  to  do  the  same  against  us  and  thereby 
defeat  the  end  of  our  financing?  It  is  not  only 
possible  and  probable  that  European  and 
South  American  countries  will  individually 
retaliate  against  a  high  tariff  policy  on  our  part, 
but  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  they  might 
organize  together  to  do  so. 

The  effort  to.  exclude  other  people  from  sell- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time 
force  our  sales  upon  them  is  fundamentally 
sound  in  neither  economics  nor  morals.  The 
tariff  wars  of  Germany  and  Russia  and  Austria 
and  Serbia  are  fair  samples  of  the  results  of 
trying  to  protect  your  own  markets  and  force 
open  those  of  other  countries. 

Conflicting  Testimony  on  Rail  Rates 

SENATOR  CAPPER,  of  Kansas,  like  all 
other  close  observers  of  agricultural 
conditions,  is  greatly  disturbed  at  the 
present  situation.  Part  of  his  vigorous  indict- 
ment of  the  times  is  as  follows: 

It  costs  more  to  ship  fruit  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 


the  Middle  West,  or  produce  from  the  Middle  West 
to  the  East,  than  it  does  to  bring  these  products  here 
from  foreign  countries,  and  the  high  value  of  the 
American  dollar  and  the  excessive  exchange  rate  do 
the  rest. 

While  Italy  sells  her  lemon  crop  here,  our  lemons 
rot  because  they  do  not  bring  enough  to  pay  freight 
rates.  We  are  getting  wheat  from  Canada  and 
Argentine,  butter  from  Denmark,  eggs  and  p>oultry 
from  starving  China,  potatoes  from  Norway,  mut- 
ton from  New  Zealand,  corn  and  beef  from  South 
America,  and  wool  from  everywhere. 

At  the  same  time  sheep  from  our  ranges,  fruit 
from  Florida  and  California,  vegetables  from  Texas 
and  the  South,  hay  and  oats  and  other  products 
from  the  West,  have  been  sold  in  the  big  market 
for  less  than  enough  to  pay  the  freight,  consequently 
enormous  quantities  of  these  home-grown  products 
are  now  being  permitted  to  rot  because  it  does  not 
pay  to  ship  them. 

The  chief  cause  in  the  Kansas  Senator's 
mind  for  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs  is  the 
present  rail  rates.    He  says: 

The  people  have  paid  the  rail  roads  nearly  one  billion 
dollars  within  the  last  few  years  by  way  of  a  Govern- 
ment guaranty.  On  top  of  that  they  have  paid 
higher  rail  rates,  amounting  to  from  30  to  83  per 
cent.  These  rates  almost  absorb  the  farmer's  grain, 
also  a  large  percentage  of  his  livestock;  they  have 
absorbed  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  lumber;  they 
have  helped  in  many  ways  to  demoralize  the  business 
of  the  country  and  to  prevent  its  recuperation.  And 
with  all  this  the  roads  now  are  stalled  on  the  up- 
grade; they  are  not  making  expenses  and  are  not 
getting  any  new  business. 

The  chief  reason  is  that,  with  other  values  coming 
down  and  with  farm  prices  at  bed-rock,  the  roads  are 
charging  more  than  the  traffic  will  bear.  This 
means  that  as  long  as  present  rates  are  maintained 
the  roads  will  not  be  able  to  do  enough  business  to 
maintain  themselves. 

The  Senator's  remedy  is  to  slash  railroad 
rates.  This  is  naturally  the  philosophy  of  most 
of  the  farming  sections  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  things 
to  be  considered  before  this  simple  expedient  is 
tried.  In  the  first  place,  the  figures  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Markets  show  that 
since  the  raise  in  freight  rates  the  shipments  of 
citrus  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
California,  Florida,  and  Texas  have  increased 
instead  of  decreased.  For  the  six  months 
which  ended  March  31,  1921,  shipments 
from  California  showed  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 4,000  carloads  more  than  the  corres- 
ponding  period    the    previous    year.     From 
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Florida  the  increase  was  about  3,000  carloads, 
and  from  Texas  about  200  carloads. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Senator  advances  the 
argument  that  a  bushel  of  grain  can  be  shipped 
from  South  America  to  New  York  for  12  cents, 
while  'it  costs  42  cents  from  Minneapolis  to 
New  York.  This  is  a  common  statement,  but 
not  a  complete  statement  of  the  case.  The 
Senator  should  include  the  rail  rates  from  the 
Argentine  wheat  fields  to  seaboard. 

The  truth  is  that  the  difficulties  which  are 
facing  the  farmers  are  not  primarily  due  to  the 
railroads,  the  wheat  pit,  the  cotton  exchanges, 
or  to  any  of  the  Senator's  pet  antipathies. 
The  farmer  is  undergoing  the  painful  process 
of  liquidation  along  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  nature  of  his  business  probably 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  him  than  for  most 
other  businesses.  If  any  effective  help  can  be 
given  him,  it  is  a  national  advantage  to  give  it, 
but  anything  likely  to  jeopardize  the  return 
of  the  railroads  to  sufficient  prosperity  to 
•provide  good  service,  is  not  to  the  farmers'  real 
advantage. 

Low  Rail  Rates  to  Come 

T  ATLANTIC  CITY,  Mr.  Hoover  gave 
the  following  figures  of  the  relation  of 
present  cost  of  various  commodities  to 

pre-war  levels  (using  100  as  the  pre-war  index 

number) : 

Farm  Prices  for  Crops 115 

Farm  Prices  for  Animals 123 

Wholesale  Food    1 50 

Retail  Food  1 56 

Railroad  Receipts  (per  ton  mile)   166 

Lighting     207 

Building  Materials 212 

House  Furnishings   275 

Dep't.  of  Labor  Wage  Index 199 

These  figures  show  that  the  farmers  are 
suffering,  but  they  also  show  that  railroad 
charges  are  relatively  much  below  labor  costs, 
and  the  larger  part  of  railroad  expenses  are  for 
labor.  Nevertheless  everyone  agrees,  that,  in 
the  long  run,  rail  rates  must  come  down.  The 
whole  economic  fabric  of  this  country  was  built 
upon  the  cheapest  rail  rates  in  the  world.  Be- 
fore we  acquire  complete  normalcy  we  shall 
have  to  have  cheap  rates  again.  But  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  this  transp)ortation  system  is 
an  infinitely  complicated  thing,  which  by  mis- 
management, unwise  regulation,  and  Govern- 
ment operation  and  war  has   been  thrown 


into  a  desperate  condition.  One  more  ill- 
judged  attack  on  it  might  well  make  private 
ownership  impossible.  The  only  recourse  then 
left  would  be  to  follow  the  Canadian  example, 
where  the  Government  has  taken  more  than 
half  the  rail  lines  because  no  one  else  has  money 
enough  to  keep  them  going.  If  this  should 
happen,  the  farmers  would  face  the  certainty  of 
higher  rates  forever,  unless  the  public  were 
willing  to  have  the  roads  charge  a  low  rate  and 
make  up  the  consequent  deficit  by  taxation. 

Mr.  Hoover  gives  the  following  constructive 
picture  of  the  transportation  problem : 

The  railways  in  the  United  States,  more  than  in 
any  other  place  in  the  world,  are  the  keys  of  industry. 
No  one  can  question  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
railways  and  the  fundamental  necessity  of  producing 
for  them  financial  stability.  But  1  conceive  that 
the  continued  use  of  an  emergency  horizontal  basis 
of  rate  increases  can  be  seriously  questioned.  I 
believe  any  examination  of  the  rate-making  structure 
of  this  country  will  show  that  it  was  based  funda- 
mentally upon  charges  varying  to  a  rough  extent 
with  the  value  of  commodities.  This  method  was 
modified  by  competition,  and  by  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  railways  to  stimulate  local  industries 
and  local  production.  Horizontal  rate  increases 
have  thrown  the  relativity  of  these  rate  scales  out 
of  gear,  both  as  to  value  of  commodities  and  zones 
of  distribution.  The  increase  of  the  rate  may 
amount  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  shipper's  value  of  some 
commodities  and  80  per  cent,  on  others. 

Our  great  industries  have  grown  up  in  the  supply 
of  the  cheapest  transportation  in  the  world  for  their 
basic  raw  materials,  with  a  higher  differential  on 
their  finished  products.  We  have  many  complaints 
of  the  hardship  worked  by  the  upset  in  ratio;  com- 
plaints that  it  is  readjusting  the  commercial  and 
industrial  map  of  the  United  States;  complaints 
that  in  some  industries  the  charge  can  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  while  in  others,  such  as  agricul- 
ture, it  falls  largely  upon  the  producer;  and  com- 
plaints that  it  is  stifling  production. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  even  though  the  same  total 
income  must  be  earned  by  the  railways,  there  must 
be  a  commodity  and  class  readjustment  in  rates, 
both  in  the  interest  of  the  community  and  the  rail- 
ways themselves.  Such  a  readjustment  of  rates 
was  indeed  forecast  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  a  necessity  at  the  time  of  the  last 
horizontal  rate  increase.  We  must  also  look  for- 
ward to  ultimate  reductions  in  rates  if  the  economic 
levels  of  the  country  are  to  find  an  equilibrium. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  us  to  maintain  our  high 
standards  of  living  if  we  can  secure  equitable  read- 
justments all  along  the  line.     But  we  must  face  the 
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fact  that  if  we  are  to  hold  to  our  higher  standard 
of  living  and  to  maintain  employment  of  our  people 
against  the  competition  of  the  living  standards  of 
Europe,  lowered  for  a  whole  generation,  we  must 
do  it  with  greater  efficiency,  and  by  harder  work. 

And  this  applies  to  fanning  as  well  as  to  all 
other  activities.  In  this  new  order  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  no  industry  or  occupation 
can  keep  its  old  standards  and  expect  every- 
thing else  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  change.  The 
world  is  on  a  lower  level  than  it  was.  The 
European  must  work  on  a  lower  margin. 
Neither  by  regulating  the  railroads  nor  by 
passing  a  tariff  can  we  escape  the  consequences 
of  that  fact.  To  keep  our  standard  of  living 
we  shall  have  to  use  either  more  brains  or  more 
effort  than  we  used  to. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  par- 
ticularly favored.  We  have  a  better  chance 
to  keep  up  our  old  levels,  and  surpass  them, 
than  any  other  people,  but  we  must  recognize 
that  to  keep  up  these  old  levels  of  life  means 
production  on  the  old  scale  plus  enough  more 
to  pay  our  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  More- 
over, our  part  of  the  cost  is  not  the  fixed  sum 
that  we  spent.  It  is  a  far  larger  and  indeter- 
minate amount.  We  shall  continue  to  pay  for 
the  war  as  long  as  the  world  is  abnormal.  If 
we  had  not  entered  the  war  or  spent  a  cent,  the 
war  would  have  disarranged  our  economics  so 
that  we  should  help  pay  for  it  as  we  shall  now 
for  many  years. 

We  shall  have  to  work  with  increased  energy 
ourselves  and  try  to  help  other  people  to  their 
feet  at  the  same  time. 

The  Loss  of  Three  Distinguished  Public 

Servants 

THE  United  States  has  recently  lost  three 
distinguished  and  lovable  public  ser- 
vants. 
Edward  Douglass  White,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  bulked  as  large  in  character 
as  he  did  in  frame.  His  was  the  kind  of 
character  that  begets  the  confidence  and 
belief  of  men. 

A  Southerner  and  an  ex-Confederate  soldier, 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  him  in  the  North. 
A  Catholic,  there  was  no  suspicion  of  him  from 
Protestants.  A  Democrat,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship  by  a  Republican.  Con- 
servative minded,  the  more  radical  minded 
justices  looked  upon  him  with  the  greatest 
respect. 


Justice  White  had  a  great  legal  mind.  He  had 
seen  distinguished  service  in  public  office,  as 
had  his  father  before  him.  But  it  was  not  these 
things  that  stamped  him  most  indelibly  on  the 
canvas  of  our  national  life.  It  was  tho^  inde- 
finable but  inescapable  things,  integrity  and 
generosity  of  character  which  he  had  to  such  an 
unusual  degree. 

II 

Like  Chief  Justice  White,  Franklin  K.  Lane 
was  a  man  of  such  transparent  fairness  and 
humanity  that  partizanship  passed  him  by. 
He  was  a  Democrat  and  a  democrat,  but 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  mugwumps  and 
Socialists,  all  liked  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  great  force, 
and  a  good  two-fisted  fighter  when  aroused,  but 
his  chief  characteristic  was  his  love  of  men. 
He  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  but  his  interest  did  not  stop  there. 
He  had,  in  the  same  remarkable  degree  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had,  a  love  for  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  men  singly  and  in  crowds.  And 
this  feeling  was  so  genuine  that  it  made  every- 
one like  him.  No  one  who  knew  Franklin  K. 
Lane  can  forget  the  kind  of  inspirational  belief 
and  affection  he  had  for  humanity  and  the  cheeri- 
ness  which  this  imparted  to  his  view  of  life. 
1 1  is  not  so  often  that  one  man's  wholesomeness 
is  so  great  as  to  affect  a  whole  nation.  It  was 
so  with  Mr.  Lane  and  his  countrymen  will 
miss  him,  his  optimism,  energy,  and  confidence, 
and  long  remember  his  cheerful  figure  on  the 
national  landscape. 

Ill 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  once  went  to 
Colonel  Roosevelt  to  ask  his  opinion  on  certain 
aspects  of  a  budget  system  for  this  country. 
His  answer  was,  "  1  should  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion  on  that  subject  until  I  have  talked  to 
McCarthy." 

When  Charles  McCarthy  died,  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  passed  the  following  resolution  which 
all  men  in  this  country  should  know,  for  it  is 
not  proper  that  McCarthy's  modesty  should 
dim  his  light  after  death  as  it  did  in  life. 

Whereas  the  state  of  Wisconsin  has  lost  a  great 
public  servant. 

Charles  McCarthy,  known  throughout  the  world, 
friend  and  adviser  of  statesmen,  diplomats  and 
presidents,  of  industrial,  labor  and  agricultural  lead- 
ers, was  bora  in  Brockton,  Massachusetts.    .     .    . 

As  he  has  labored  and  fought  in  the  fields  of  in- 
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dustry,  of  athletics  and  of  scholarship,  s6  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy has  fought  and  labored  in  the  fields  of  states- 
manship, administration  and  education.  To  his 
own  Wisconsin  he  has  given  his  health,  his  strength, 
his  life.  Wisconsin's  famous  system  of  part  time 
day  continuation  schools,  and  the  university  exten- 
sion must  always  stand  as  monuments  to  the  boy 
whose  whole  education  was  a  part  time  continua- 
tion school  education  forced  from  ill  adapted  schools 
and  reluctant  authorities.  The  primary  elections 
law,  the  public  utilities  act,  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law,  the  industrial  commission  itself,  the 
marketing  department,  the  forward  looking  planks 
in  the  state  and  national  political  platforms  for  many 
years,  all  bear  the  marks  of  the  steady  hand  of  this 
great  public  servant.    ... 

Resolved,  That  as  a  last  mark  of  respect  and 
affection,  the  body  of  Dr.  McCarthy  shall  lie  in 
state  in  the  capitol  where  he  has  lived  and  worked  for 
twenty  years  in  order  that  all  who  loved  him  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  honor  to  the  great  public 
character  who  was  their  fellow  worker — the  faithful 
servant  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  people — Mc 
Carthy  of  Wisconsin. 

The  public  hardly  realizes  bow  much  of  our 
national  and  welfare  institutions  is  due  to  Dr. 
McCarthy.   He  was  a  great  American  citizen. 

The  Ex-Service  Men 

THE  United  States  is  conducting  four 
large  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  its 
soldiers  of  the  World  War  and  their 
families.  1 1  is  carrying  on  the  largest  insurance 
business  in  the  world.  It  is  paying  compen- 
sation to  men  who  were  disabled  in  any  way. 
It  also  has  assumed  the  obligation  of  paying 
for  the  medical  keep  and  care  and  the  reju- 
venation of  all  men  disabled  by  the  war.  It 
has  further  agreed  to  arrange  and  pay  for  the 
vocational  training  of  disabled  men  so  that 
upon  their  final  discharge  from  Government 
supervision  they  may  be  self-supporting. 

In  all  four  of  these  enterprises  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  under  severe  criticism.  The 
administrative  task  of  keeping  the  records  of 
the  sick  and  disabled  and  getting  their  allow- 
ance checks  to  them  seems  to  be  getting  fairly 
well  organized.  As  complicated  as  it  is,  it  is 
the  easiest  of  the  problems. 

The  task  of  providing  hospitals  and  proper 
medical  care  for  the  tubercular,  the  mental  or 
shell  shock  cases,  and  other  disabled  has  dragged 
on  miserably.  At  last  it  has  been  organized, 
and  the  facilities  are  being  acquired  that 
should  have  been  in  readiness  two  and  a  half 
years  ago.    A  good  many  men  have  committed 


suicide  who  could  have  been  restored  to  sanity 
and  health.  A  great  many  sufferers  are  in 
unsuitable  hospitals  now.  There  has  been, 
however,  considerable  improvement  in  the 
supervision  and  organization  of  this  work. 

The  task  of  providing  vocational  training 
for  the  disabled  is  still  in  a  chaotic  state. 

There  are  only  comparatively  few  trade  or 
vocational  schools  in  this  country  which  have 
succeeded  in  training  men  who  have  not  been 
disabled.  Most  of  these  schools  have  a  high 
grade  of  students  to  deal  with.  Practically 
all  have  had  the  advantage  of  having  the 
pressure  of  society  upon  their  students  to 
make  them  work.  The  ordinary  young  man 
learning  a  trade,  business,  or  profession 
realizes  that  public  opinion  allows  him  no 
excuse  for  failing  to  work.  This  compelling 
force  is  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  soldier 
recovering  from  disability.  His  service  and 
his  misfortune  excuse  him.  This  makes  the 
task  of  the  vocational  trainer  doubly  hard. 
The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  many  of 
the  ex-soldiers  taking  vocational  training  would 
be  to  put  them  under  the  discipline  of  an  old- 
fashioned  "top  sergeant."  But  the  tender- 
hearted and  grateful  public  would  much 
prefer  to  let  these  men  take  their  training 
softly  and  with  negligible  results  than  to  have 
them  undergo  any  vigorous  and  effective 
schooling. 

Leaving  out  such  discipline,  if  a  set  of 
great  teachers  with  ample  equipment  could 
take  these  men,  a  very  few  to  each  teacher,  they 
could  make  up  in  inspiration  the  lack  of 
discipline  and  social  pressure.  But  such  an 
organization  of  teachers  is  not  to  be  had  in 
this  country  without  great  effort  and  expense, 
nor  are  the  facilities  and  equipment. 

As  the  work  goes  now,  a  small  proportion  of 
the  abler  and  more  energetic  men  are  mastering 
themselves  and  learning  a  craft  through  the  vo- 
cational training.  Thousands  of  others  are  pass- 
ing through  the  course  with  little  or  no  benefit; 
and  many  others  are  definitely  damaging  their 
characters  and  future  prospects  by  using  the 
vocational  training  as  a  soft  and  sympathetic, 
even  if  temporary,  living.  A  recent  investiga- 
tion by  Mr.  Clark,  formerly  with  the  Voca- 
tional Board,  brings  forth  very  clearly  that 
at  present  vocational  training  is  practised 
in  a  soft  and  inadequate  form,  and  benefits  so 
small  a  proportion  of  the  men  as  to  be  fairly 
called  a  failure.  His  report  also  makes  it 
clear   that,   with   the  difficulties,   if    success 
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were  attained,  it  would  be  one  of  the  great 
educational  achievements  of  the  time.  More- 
over, his  report  does  indicate  that  success  can- 
not be  attained  by  investigations  or  abuse  of  the 
present  Vocational  Board.  One  of  its  chief 
difficulties  has  been  that  so  many  organizations 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  soldiers  have 
browbeaten  the  directors  of  this  work  that 
they  have  had  to  spend  as  much  time  trying  to 
please  the  soldier  and  his  friends  as  they  have 
trying  to  train  him. 

Informed  Optimism  About  Russia 

ONE  of  the  great  dramas  of  human 
history,  the  birth  of  economic  free- 
dom for  Russia's  170  million  i>eople, 
is  in  progress. 

In  an  age  when  news  from  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world  is  common  knowledge  within  a 
few  hours,  this  great  event  is  being  worked  out 
behind  closed  doors. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  the  World's  Work  published  the  article 
"What  Russia  Thinks  of  the  Bolsheviki,"  by 
Sir  Paul  Dukes,  in  its  May  number,  and 
that  it  will,  in  this  and  forthcoming  numbers, 
publish  the  articles  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
Koehler,  for  these  two  men  have  been  privileged 
to  see  what  few,  if  any  other  men  similarly 
equipped  to  observe,  have  seen. 

Many  have  visited  Russia,  seen  Lenin  and 
Trotzky,  and  seen  what  these  leaders  wished 
them  to  see,  but  few  have  lived  with  the 
Russian  people  in  their  time  of  trial  and  seen 
the  fundamental  forces  at  work  which  are 
shaping  the  destinies  of  this  great  people. 

Lt.-Com.  Hugo  W.  Koehler,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  was  sent  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  Russia  in  1919  to  observe.  He 
was  with  Denikin's  army,  with  Wrangel's 
army,  and  has  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  in- 
side the  Bolshevist  lines,  and  talked  with  all 
kinds  and  varieties  of  Bolsheviki.  He  spoke 
Russian  well  enough  to  do  this. 

Sir  Paul  Dukes,  of  the  British  Secret  Ser- 
vice, lived  in  Russia  in  disguise,  traveled  over 
large  parts  of  the  country,  served  in  the 
Bolshevist  armies. 

Both  these  men  were  trained  observers. 
Both  spoke  Russian,  both  saw  conditions  with 
their  own  eyes,  both  talked  to  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  in  Russia,  and  both  agree  on 
the  fundamental  facts. 

Each  of  them  in  different  parts  of  Russia 


have  attended  Bolshevist  meetings  to  celebrate 
the  outbreak  of  world  revolution  in  England, 
and  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe. 
Both  agree  that  Bolshevist  control  of  all  news 
and  all  means  of  communication  has  enabled 
them  to  make  the  Russian  people  believe  in  a 
fictitious  world. 

Both  agree  that  of  the  only  choices  so  far 
offered  the  Russian  peasant,  Czarism  and 
Bolshevism,  he  prefers  Bolshevism,  for  under 
Czarism  he  either  had  no  land,  or  else  he 
held  it  in  communism  with  his  neighbors, 
whereas  under  the  Revolution  he  seized  land 
fqr  individual  ownership,  and  under  Bolshevism, 
regardless  of  its  theories,  holds  it  individually. 

Both  of  these  observers  believe  that  Russia 
will  work  out  of  the  Bolshevist  period  as  the 
French  worked  out  of  the  period  of  the  Com- 
mune. 

Both  agree  that  the  fact  of  the  Russian 
revolution  is  the  economic  emancipation  of  the 
peasant  on  the  land,  and  that  this  will  be  the 
basis  of  a  great  Russia  in  the  future.  Its 
political  fabric  may  be  in  one  form  or  another, 
but  whatever  it  is,  it  must  validate  the  peasants' 
ownership  of  the  land,  the  rights  of  property, 
and  the  right  to  buy  and  sell.  Already  the 
Bolshevist  efforts  to  enforce  communism  have 
been  considerably  dissipated  in  the  towns,  and 
in  the  country  where  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Russians  live,  they  never  took  much  hold. 
Both  these  men  believe  in  the  future  of  Russia. 
Both  are  optimistic.  This  is  a  particulariy 
cheerful  fact  because  of  the  few  that  have 
studied  Russia  at  first  hand  none  have  better 
qualifications  to  judge  than  these  two  m«i, 
and  it  is  particularly  significant  that  while  they 
disagree  with  much,  if  not  most  of  the  common 
gossip  about  Russia,  their  deductions  agree  in 
all  essentials. 

Governor  Allen   and   "the   Party  of  the 

Third  Part" 

SOME  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  in  New  York, 
John  Mitchell,  then  head  of  the  Miners' 
Union,  rose  and  spoke  as  the  represen- 
tative of  several  hundred  thousand  miners.  A 
representative  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
and  several  million  investors  answered  him. 
And  then  what  was  really  important  at  that 
dinner  happened.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
rose.  He  said  that  he  represented  a  hundred 
million  American  consumers,  that  their  inter- 
ests were  paramount  and  their  word  was  law. 
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In  1919  the  coal  miners  and  coal-mine 
owners  were  again  debating  their  grievances 
with  the  result  that,  in  Kansas,  Governor 
Allen  fathered  a  law  creating  a  court  to  make 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people  law.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  book  concerning  the  court, 
"The  Party  of  the  Third  Part,"  the  Governor 
says: 

"In  the  evolution  of  civilization  and  its 
industrial  implements  a  third  party  has  come 
to  the  front,  and  the  party  of  the  third  part  is 
greater  than  the  parties  of  the  first  and  second 
parts.  That  third  party  is  the  public,  and 
that  means  all  of  us."  The  purpose  of  the 
industrial  court  is  therefore  not  "friendly  to 
capital"  or  "friendly  to  labor,"  but  justice  for 
both  and  all. 

When  Governor  Allen  met  Samuel  Gompers 
in  debate  at  Carnegie  Hall  a  year  ago  last 
May  he  asked  the  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  a  famous  question: 
"When  a  dispute  between  capital  and  labor 
brings  on  a  strike  affecting  the  production  or 
distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  ,thus 
threatening  the  public  peace  and  impairing 
the  public  health,  has  the  public  any.  rights 
in  such  a  controversy,  or  is  it  a  private  war 
between  capital  and  labor?  If  you  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Gompers, 
howwould  you  protect  the  rights  of  the  public?" 
— So  far  Mr.  Gompers  has  failed  to  answer  this 
question  directly,  but  it  shows  very  clearly 
what  was  the  inspiration  of  the  Court  of  In- 
dustrial Relatk)ns.  How  far  its  purposes  have 
already  been  achieved  after  one  year  of  opera- 
tion may  be  seen  in  a  letter  that  Governor 
Allen  has  written  to  the  World's  Work  in 
answer  to  a  recent  inquiry  on  the  subject: 

The  court  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  the  economic  pressure 
brought  either  by  capital  or  labor,  to  guarantee 
impartial  justice  to  both  sides  of  an  industrial 
controversy,  and  to  stabilize  production  by  prevent- 
ing the  closing  down  of  industries  which  supply 
public  needs. 

The  law  was  the  direct  result  of  the  coal  strike 
of  1919.  After  the  state  had  taken  over  the  mines 
in  the  winter  of  that  year  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
coal  during  the  strike  and  had  successfully  met  the 
situation,  so  far  as  Kansas  was  concerned,  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  wrote  the  industrial  court 
law,  completing  it  in  January,  1920.  The  law 
began  to  function  on  February,  1920. 

The  state  mining  engineer  has  just  given  us  his 
official  report  of  our  coal-mining  district,  comparing 
the  output  in  1919  with  that  in  1920. 


In  the  Pittsburg  district  alone  there  was  an  in- 
creased production  this  year  over  last  of  900,000  tons, 
and  this  task  was  performed  by  500  fewer  miners 
than  were  employed  in  1919.  In  other  words, 
10,500  miners,  working  under  conditions  created 
by  the  new  law,  produced  900,000  tons  of  coal  more 
than  11,000  miners  produced  in  1919. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  10,500  miners  drew 
$4,000,000  more  in  wages  in  1920  than  1 1,000  miners 
drew  in  1919.  The  record  was  made  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  in  1919  the  average  working  days 
of  the  year  were  141.  Last  year  they  ran  something 
over  200. 

In  1919  there  was  an  average  of  over  thirteen 
strikes  per  month  in  various  mines.  During  the  last 
year  there  were  only  two  small  strikes,  involving 
altogether  less  than  a  thousand  men,  called  by 
Alexander  Howat,  the  president  of  the  district,  to 
test  the  law. 

The  official  report  of  the  state  mining  engineer 
is  a  typical  proof  of  the  indirect  effect  of  the  court, 
and  as  the  result  of  its  beneficial  effect  in  the  mining 
district  the  court  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity 
with  the  miners,  though  the  leaders  still  fight  it  and 
some  of  the  operators  are  none  too  enthusiastic 
about  it.  The  labor  leaders  realize  that  if  the 
state  may  find  justice  for  the  miners  in  their  con- 
troversies with  the  operators,  then  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  need  for  the  miners  to  pay  out  of 
their  pockets  a  large  per  cent,  of  their  wages  for 
the  employment  of  official  labor  .leaders.  Some 
of  the  operators  fear  that  some  day  they  will  be 
prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  a  surplus 
of  labor  to  do  what  they  have  often  done  in  the 
past — drive  wages  down  to  an  indefensible  minimum. 

As  a  proof,  however,  of  the  growing  standing  of 
the  law  in  this  state,  in  the  recent  November  elec- 
tions a  ticket  was  nominated  and  a  campaign  made 
upon  the  platform  that  if  this  ticket  succeeded 
its  members  of  the  legislature  and  its  chief  execu- 
tive would  favor  the  repeal  of  the  industrial  court 
law.  In  the  mining  district  this  ticket  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  and  one,  headed  by  myself, 
which  pledged  support  to  the  industrial  court  law, 
was  elected.  We  carried  the  senatorial  election 
in  the  home  district  of  Alexander  Howat,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  district  miners'  organization.  We 
could  not  have  done  this  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  under  cover  the  miners  were  voting  to 
sustain  the  law. 

This  is  typical  of  what  happened  in  every  indus- 
trial district  in  the  state  where  a  similar  fight  went 
on.  In  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  where  all  of  the 
great  packing  plants  df  the  Missouri  valley  are 
located,  the  candidates  chosen  by  labor's  own 
leaders  were  defeated,  and  the  candidates  nominated 
to  support  the  industrial  court  were  elected.  In 
the  several  counties  where  the  railroad  vote  domin- 
ates because  of  large  railroad  shops,  exactly  the 
same  thing  happened — so  that  at  the  end  of  nearly 
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a  year  the  last  November  test  in  the  industrial 
districts  proved  that  a  majority  of  the  laboring 
men  themselves  were  supporting  the  court. 

As  to  the  actual  work  of  the  court  in  decisions, 
there  have  been,  I  believe,  twenty-eight.  Of  these, 
twenty-seven  have  been  accepted  as  just  and  satis- 
factory, both  by  capital  and  labor.  A  majority 
of  the  cases  were  brought  by  labor.  Only  one 
appeal  has  been  taken  in  a  wage  award,  and  that 
has  been  by  a  railroad  company,  appealing  from  a 
decision  of  the  court  on  the  ground  that  since  the 
Federal  Wage  Board  was  established  the  Kansas 
court  lacked  jurisdiction.  This  appeal  is  still 
pending. 

Alexander  Howat,  the  president  of  District 
Fourteen,  American  Federation  of  Miners,  was 
sentenced  to  a  term  in  jail  for  each  of  the  two  strikes 
he  has  called  to  test  the  Kansas  law.  These  will 
be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  in 
a  very  short  time  and  will  doubtless  then  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  They  will 
raise  all  of  the  constitutional  fssues  in  the  law. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  court  is  functioning  with 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  Its  effect  has  been  to 
stabilize  production,  but  its  greatest  achievement 
has  been  in  the  standardization  of  the  idea  that 
industrial  controversies  are  now  to  be  settled  in  a 
court  of  impartial  justice.  Men  knowing  that 
there  is  a  court  of  last  resort  for  them  are  more 
likely  to  be  content  than  they  were  when  their 
whole  dependence  was  upon  a  secretary  of  war  em- 
ployed by  labor  unions. 

The  realization  is  also  dawning  that  the  court  will 
be  particularly  useful  in  the  period  of  depression, 
which  seems  to  be  upon  us.  The  surplus  of  labor 
will  doubtless  grow,  and  there  will  be  many  appeals 
to  the  court  to  deal  justly  with  proposed  wage 
reductions.  A  court  of  justice,  with  power  to 
render  wage  decisions  based  upon  the  cost  of  living 
and  other  justifiable  circumstances  in  the  case, 
will  be  helpful  to  us  all. 

The  court  is  still  young  and  it  is  facing  a 
very  critical  test,  for  when  men  are  out  of  work 
and  their  families  are  suffering  it  puts  a 
severe  strain  on  all  the  mechanism  of  our 
civilization.  It  is,  therefore,  a  particularly 
interesting  time  to  watch  the  operation  of  this 
hopeful  Kansas  experiment. 

Our  Duty  in  Haiti 

ON  JULY  24,  191 5,  the  President  of 
Haiti,  Wilbrun  Guillaume  Sam  had 
169  political  prisoners  massacred  in 
the  Port  au  Prince  jail.  The  next  day  a  mob 
dragged  him  from  the  French  Legation  where 
he  had  taken  refuge  and  literally  tore  him  to 
pieces.    Landing  of  French  marines  from  the 


cruiser  Descartes  followed,  but  these  were 
withdrawn  upon  the  arrival  of  American  ma- 
rines who  have  been  there  ever  since. 

On  May  3,  1916,  while  American  arms  kept 
order  in  the  Republic,  Haiti  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  for  "  the  remedyingof  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  the  revenues  and  finances  of 
Haiti,  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity  of  that 
republic,  and  the  carrying  out  of  plans  for  its 
economic  development  and  prosperity." 

Under  this  treaty  the  United  States  has 
preserved  order  and  acted  as  guardian  of 
Haiti's  governmental  finances.  There  is  an 
agitation  now  both  in  Haiti  and  in  the  United 
States  for  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty. 
Pairioiique  societies  in  the  Island  have  been 
formed  to  work  for  its  annulment.  Most  of  the 
old  political  factions  are  united  against  it»  and 
they  claim  that  the  treaty  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued as  it  does  not  represent  Haitian  senti- 
ment and  because  it  was  forced  upon  the  people 
of  Haiti.  In  judging  this  matter,  one  fact  in 
the  history  of  Haiti  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
picture.  One  fundamental  test  of  a  republic 
is  its*ability  to  change  from  one  president  to 
another  by  the  peaceful  and  legal  means  of  an 
election,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  such  a 
change  the  contents  of  the  treasury  shall  be 
found  intact  by  the  incoming  Administration. 

Haiti  has  had  twenty-seven  presidents.  Six- 
teen of  these  were  driven  into  exile  or  fled, 
usually  with  the  contents  of  the  treasury. 
Four  were  assassinated,  one  committed  suicide, 
and  three  died  from  unknown  causes.  Two 
were  allowed  to  retire  alive.  That  accounts 
for  twenty-six.  The  twenty-seventh,  thanks  to 
the  American  marines,  is  still  in  office,  and.  also 
thanks  to  the  marines,  the  treasury  is  intact. 
From  191 5  to  192 1,  while  the  marines  were 
there,  there  has  been  no  violent  overturn  in  the 
Haitian  Government.  From  1908  to  1915, 
there  were  seven  changes  and  all  violent. 

If  we  remain  in  Haiti,  we  shall  have  the 
somewhat  thankless  task  of  a  mandatory 
power  in  protecting  the  Haitians  against  their 
own  political  inability.  There  probably  will 
be  continuous  agitation  against  us  in  the  Island, 
and  constant  criticism  of  us  in  South  America. 
If  we  have  the  courage  to  look  the  facts  in  the 
face,  we  shall  continue  to  care  for  Haitian 
affairs  despite  this  criticism,  and  we  shall  do  it 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  mandatory,  without 
arranging  some  method  of  commercial  advan- 
tage for  ourselves — a  thing  which  we  have  been 
very  prone  to  do  in  the  past. 
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Roosevelt  once  said : 

"It  is  untruthful  folly  to  assert  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  other 
gieat  nation,  to  treat  an  anarchic  and  wrong- 
doing country  on  a  footing  of  real  and  full 
equality.  ...  As  soon  as  any  such  nation, 
in  the  course  of  its  advance,  reaches  a  position 
of  self-respecting  strength  and  orderly  liberty, 
and  achieves  power  to  do  and  to  exact  justice, 
then  we  should  at  once  step  out  from  any 
position  of  tutelage  in  any  respect." 

To  follow  this  principle  without  using  our 
power  to  make  a  profit  for  ourselves,  but  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  those  under  our  tutelage,  is  a 
high  ideal.  It  will  take  courage  to  withstand 
the  demands  for  complete  fiieedom  from 
Haiti,  from  Porto  Rico,  from  the  Philippines. 
It  will  take  courage  also  to  withstand  the  more 
sinister  side  of  dollar  diplomacy,  which  is  apt 
to  cover  special  favors  to  American  commerce 
under  high-sounding  phrases  about  caring  for 
dependent  peoples  and  maintaining  law  and 
onder.  It  is  comforting  to  feel  that  Mr. 
Hughes  has  the  sensible  courage  and  the 
idealism  to  oppose  the  idealistic  folly  which 
urges  giving  liberties  to  those  unprepared  for 
them,  and  aJso  to  oppose  special  privileges  for 
our  commerce  at  the  expense  of  those  under  our 
tutelage.  Especially  is  this  comforting  because 
we  shall  be  held  internationally  liable,  both 
legally  and  morally,  for  what  happens  in  these 
countries  which  are  under  our  protection. 

Safeguarding  America  Against  Fires 

THE  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men  has  recently  introduced  into  the 
legislatures  of  forty  states  a  bill  making 
fire  prevention  education  (Compulsory.  This 
is  based  on  a  bill  passed  last  year  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  When  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
increase  of  destructive  fires,  that  state  ruled 
that  fire  prevention  education  should  be  given 
in  all  the  public  schools  for  a  minimum  of  one 
hour  each  month.  Whether  this  is  wise  from 
the  educational  point  of  view  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. There  are  many  equally  important 
things  for  children  to  know,  in  fact,  many 
more  than  can  be  crammed  into  their  school 
hours,  which  are  now  so  divided  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  providing  a  smattering  of  many 
things  with  no  concentration  on  any. 

But  whether  or  not  fire-prevention  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools  it  is  certain  that  the 
grown-ups  might  well  take  the  lesson  of  our 


fire  waste  to  heart.  The  so-called  "fire  tax" 
in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  country.  For  the  last  year  before  the 
war  the  average  fire  loss  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  France  was  49  cents;  in  England,  33 
cents;  in  Germany,  28  cents;  in  Italy,  2 scents; 
in  Holland,  11  cents — while  in  the  United 
States  for  the  same  year  the  loss  was  $2.10. 
Since  then  the  progress  in  protective  legislation, 
fire  proof  construction,  and  better  fire-fighting 
apparatus  has  been  steady,  but  it  has  not  kept 
up  with  a  greater  rate  of  destruction  each 
year.  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers has  published  a  detailed  statement  of 
fire  losses  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  five 
years,  which  shows  the  enormous  total  of 
$1,416,375,845  most  of  which  is  preventable. 
The  total  tribute  which  fire  exacts  is  vastly 
greater.  For  example,  the  wool  which  is  sheared 
from  the  sheep's  back  is  insured.  The  wool 
fabric  which  comes  from  the  mills  is  insured.  As 
clothing  on  the  merchant's  shelf  it  is  insured. 
The  total  of  all  these  insurances  is  added  to 
the  bill  of  the  consumer.  Almost  everything  we 
own  has  the  cost  of  the  "fire  tax"  added  to  it. 
Of  course  the  danger  of  fire  can  not  be  elimi- 
nated altogether,  but  if  the  average  fire  loss  was 
half  as  great,  the  average  premium  would  be 
approximately  half  as  large. 

The  statistics  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  show 
that  electricity  causes  more  fires  than  any 
other  single  cause,  and  of  that,  electric  irons 
produce  57  per  cent.!  The  second  most 
prolific  source  is  matches  and  smoking;  the 
third  is  defective  chimneys,  and  so  on.  Gaso- 
lene must  answer  for  a  large  share  of  the  in- 
crease of  fires  in  recent  years.  There  are 
many  housewives  who  use  gasolene  for  cleaning 
purposes,  and  who  let  the  open  can  of  it  stand 
near  the  hearth  or  the  kitchen  stove.  Those 
people  would  not  let  dynamite  lie  around  in 
such  places,  yet  it  takes  eighty-three  pounds  of 
dynamite  to  equal  the  explosive  power  of  a  single 
gallon  of  gasolene!  When  the  fire  is  not  there — 
then  is  the  time  for  learning  the  use  of  a  fire 
extinguisher,  and  in  planning  a  course  of  action 
— the  first  five  minutes  at  a  fire  is  worth  more 
than  the  next  five  hours. 

There  is  an  average  of  1,500  fires  a  day  in 
this  country.  But  those  to-morrow  and  there- 
after have  not  yet  occurred.  In  order  that 
some  of  them  may  never  occur,  and  that  this 
impending  loss  may  be  reduced,  everybody 
should  be  posted  on  the  causes  of  the  first  five 
minutes  of  fire  and  how  to  behave  at  that  time. 
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The  World's  Work 


To  Mr.  Hays,  Postmaster-General 

OT  long  ago  the  Weekly  Review  called 
the  Postmaster-General's  attention  to 
the  clause  in  the  postal  regulations 
which  classified  any  book  review  which  men- 
tions the  price  of  the  book  discussed  as  ad- 
vertising. The  classification  was  important 
because  the  postal  rates  on  advertising  are 
much  higher  than  on  reading  matter. 

It  would  have  been  equally  sensible  for  the 
post-office  to  classify  the  financial  pages  of  all 
papers  giving  the  quotations  on  stocks,  bonds, 
produce,  and  commodities  as  advertising,  or  to 
so  classify  an  article  on  aviation  which  gave  the 
price  of  an  air  passage  from  Paris  to  London. 

Mr.  Hays  saw  the  point  of  the  IVeekly 
Review's  arguments  and  in  about  the  time  it 
would  take  a  well  run  private  business  to  make 
a  similar  decision,  he  reversed  the  ruling. 

The  ruling  which  Mr.  Hays  reversed  was 
one  of  the  regulatory  nuisances  with  which  the 
post-office,  in  the  last  few  years,  has  bothered 
the  press  of  the  country. 

The  spirit  that  prompted  these  nuisances 
probably  grew  out  of  the  conflict  between  the 
post-office  and  the  press  upon  p)ostal  rates. 

The  post-office  contended  that  rates  on 
newspapers  and  magazines  were  so  low  as  to 
amount  to  a  subsidy.  Some  of  the  publishers 
contended  that  the  rates  were  high  enough  and 
countered  with  the  charge  that  the  post- 
office  was  inefficiently  operated.  Others  asked, 
that  the  post-office  find  out  what  the  cost  of 
handling  second  class  matter  actually  was,  and 
charge  that.  In  a  complicated  business  such  as 
that  of  the  p)ost-office,  that  is  difficult  to  do,  and 
the  post-office  never  produced  any  convincing 
figures.  It  did,  however,  produce  a  measure 
for  raising  rates — the  zone  system.  This 
method  affected  the  newspapers  but  little,  for 
few  of  them  circulate  outside  of  one  zone.  It 
did  affect  the  magazines  of  national  circulation. 
On  a  magazine  like  the  World's  Work,  for 
instance,  the  postage  on  a  year's  subscription 
to  a  man  in  California  is  about  forty-five  cents 
more  than  to  one  in  New  York.  Under 
these  conditions  magazines  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  strive  for  subscribers  in  California 
with  the  same  effort  as  for  subscribers  in  zones 
nearer  the  "places  of  publication."  The  zone 
system's  tendency  is  to  make  the  magazines 
sectional.  A  universal  postal  rate  for  letters 
and  periodicals  was  one  of  the  most  unifying 
forces  in  the  United  States.    Under  the  last 


Administration  this  unifying  force,  in  so  far  as 
the  periodical  press  is  concerned,  was  penalized 
by  the  adoption  of  the  zone  system.  It  is  now 
cheaper  to  send  a  magazine  from  New  York  to 
Montreal  than  from  New  York  to  Omaha. 
Likewise  it  is  both  cheaper  and  faster  to  send 
magazines  by  express  to  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  than  to  send  them  by  mail. 
About  one  third  of  the  edition  of  this  magazine 
now  goes  by  express. 

Mr.  Hays  might  well  consider  the  zone 
question.  The  fact  that  it  has  lost  sonie 
business  to  the  post-office  or  charged  the 
public  and  the  magazines  more  is  not  very 
important,  but  its  influence  toward  sectional- 
ism is  a  matter  of  real  public  concern.  The 
main  question  is  whether  one  rate,  be  it  high 
or  low,  is  to  cover  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

There  is  still  another  post-office  matter 
which  Mr.  Hays  will  soon  be  confronted  with 
if  it  has  not  already  engaged  his  attention.  At 
various  times  the  post-office  has  been  both 
active  and  successful  in  using  its  detective 
force  to  prevent  the  get-rich-quick  fraternity 
from  using  the  mails  to  defraud  the  public. 
Of  late  years  the  p)ost-office,  either  from  lack  of 
interest,  inclination,  or  funds  has  not  pursued 
this  useful  work  with  much  energy  or  success. 
The  get-rich-quick  people  have  responded  to 
this  partial  immunity  with  energetic  cam- 
paigns against  the  public's  savings.  Mr. 
Hays  could  do  nothing  more  useful  than 
reinvigorate  the  forces  which  at  one  time  or 
another  have  kept  these  frauds  down. 

The  Last  Vestige  of  the  Civil  War 

MR.  HAYS'S  formula  for  the  appoint- 
ment of'  postmasters  in  the  South  is 
that  he  will  appoint  only  men  who 
have  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  best 
elements  of  their  communities.  This  ought 
to  be  a  test  to  govern  appointment  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  which  would  not  arouse 
criticism.  Probably  it  would  pass  without 
notice  anywhere  but  in  the  South.  But  applied 
to  the  South  it  will  raise  an  instant  argument 
in  certain  quarters  in  the  North,  for  that 
formula  means  the  elimination  of  most  Negro 
office-holders.  Ever  since  the  Civil  War  the 
Federal  Government  has  discriminated  in 
favor  of  the  Negroes  in  an  effort  to  make  good 
the  theory  of  the  post  Civil  War  Congress, 
that  all  the  slave  needed  to  make  him  a  capable 
citizen  was  his  freedom.    There  are  still  many 
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people  who  feel  intensely  that,  whether  or  not 
the  Negroes  fulfil  other  conditions  for  office, 
the  fact  that  there  are  10,000,000  Negroes 
(1910  Census)  demands  that  they  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Federal  Service  in  large  numbers. 
But  if  the  Postmaster-General  adopts  hi^ 
principle  of  getting  the  best  qualified  men  he 
can  get  (even  if  they  are  not  Republicans)  for 
office,  in  the  South  he  will  get  more  Democrats 
than  Republicans,  and  comparatively  few 
Negroes. 

This  will  not  only  lose  him  the  control  of 
various  Negro  delegations  at  the  next  Repub- 
lican Convention,  it  might  even  lose  the  Re- 
publican Party  a  considerable  number  of  Negro 
votes,  and  it  will  certainly  bring  down  upon  his 
head  a  storm  of  criticism  from  various  Negro 
sources,  from  Republican  politicians,  and  from 
the  considerable  number  of  people  who  still  be- 
lieve that  the  way  to  help  the  Negro  is  to  insist 
upon  his  having  public  office  more  in  proportion 
to  his  numbers  than  his  abilities. 

The  Negro's  inabilities  and  comparative  in- 
experience in  modem  life  have  made  him  a 
somewhat  easy  victim  in  politics,  and  he  has 
been  used  as  a  bugaboo  by  one  party  and  a 


catspaw  by  the  other.  For  the  Republican 
Party  to  stop  using  him  as  a  catspaw  in  the 
South  may  make  it  impossible  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  use  him  as  a  bugaboo.  If 
both  these  practices  were  to  stop,  the  Negro 
would  be  far  better  off.  Nevertheless,  many 
Negro  leaders  would  protest  and  many  whites 
who  are  interested  in  the  Negroes,  some  with 
high  motives  and  some  with  low  motives, 
would  violently  object. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Hays  will  not  have  an  easy 
time  if  he  essays  this  fundamentally  beneficial 
and  far-reaching  reform;  consequently,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  who  do  believe  in  it,  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  make  known  their  support 
in  as  courageous  and  disinterested  a  degree  as 
he  will  have  to  evince  if  he  succeeds  in  this  most 
laudable  undertaking. 

A  Correcftion 

IN  THE  "March  of  Events"  of  the  May 
issue,  it  was  asserted  that  only  about  3 
billion  dollars  of  gold  existed  in  the  world; 
this  should  be  corrected  to  read,  about  10 
billion  dollars  of  gold. 


A  SKEPTIC'S   DAY  IN 
WILL  HAYS'S  OFFICE 

By  WILLIAM  H.  CRAWFORD 


I  HAVE  counted  Will  Hays  as  a  friend  of  mine 
for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  despite  my 
personal  friendship,  1  was  frankly  doubt- 
ful of  the  wisdom  of  President  Harding 
in  offering  him  the  Postmaster-Generalship. 
1  was  doubtful  of  the  President's  wisdom,  be- 
cause I  considered  it  as  a  purely  political 
appointment,  an  appointment  made  in  pay- 
ment of  a  political  debt.  Past  history  has 
not  generally  sustained  the  wisdom  of  purely 
pditical  appointments. 

I  also  doubted  the  wisdom  of  Hays's  accep- 
tance of  the  post,  because  of  the  great  handicap 


under  which  he  would  have  to  work.  Public 
opinion  was  against  him.  The  press  was  in- 
clined to  suspect  all  his  acts  of  having  political 
motives.  Furthermore,  1  was  not  sure  of  Will 
Hays's  fitness  for  the  position  he  is  occupy- 
ing; not  that  he  is  not  capable,  but  because  his 
talents  have  been  directed  along  other  lines. 
He  has  not  had  executive  experience.  In 
fact,  his  past  work  would  distinctly  militate 
against  success  as  an  executive.  1  feared 
that  he  was  too  closely  tied  by  political  obliga- 
tions and  promises  made  during  the  heat  of 
the  campaign  to  administer  his  office  without  a 
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prepondering  influence  from  political  sources. 
As  a  candid  friend  1  took  occasion  to  tell  him 
my  opinion.    He  felt  confident  of  his  ability 
to  succeed  and  he  has  a  sincere  determination 
to  prove  to  the  American  people  that  he  is 
more  than  an  astute  politician.    He  wants  to 
prove  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  ability  to  do 
constructive  work  as  an  executive  head  of  a 
department.     Knowing  my  skepticism  he  ac- 
quiesced in  my  suggestion  that  1  be  allowed  to 
see  how  the  wheels  go  round,  to  observe  the 
inner  workings  of  his  department,  and  to  see 
how  he  fitted  into  his  new  surroundings.    One 
of  the  things  that  I  was  particularly  anxious 
to  observe  was  his  handling  of  the  flock  of 
politicians  that  1  knew  would  hov^r  around 
his  office.    1  told  him  that  I  would  like  to  sit 
one  day  in  his  office,  the  day  to  be  selected  by 
me  without  advance  notice,  just  taking  the  run 
of  his  visitors.    He  agreed. 

On  the  chosen  day  I  took  a  seat  on  a 
leather  lounge  near  the  window  and  about  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  from  his  desk,  and  pretended 
that  I  was  sketching  the  new  Postmaster- 
General.  The  sketch  does  not  go  with  this 
story,  for  my  artistic  talent  was  neglected  in  my 
youth.  Promptly  at  nine  o'clock  a  constant 
stream  of  political  visitors  began  coming  in  to 
see  the  man  who  occupies  the  dual  position  of 
"big  boss"  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States. 
The  Postmaster-General  probably  has  more 
political  plums  to  hand  out  than  any  other 
executive.  He  had  some  very  distinguished 
visitors  that  day.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  and  Senator  Frelinghuysen  were 
among  them.  These  men  called  to  pay  their 
respects,  but  most  of  his  visitors  came  seeking 
political  patronage.    Here  is  a  typical  visit :  Mr. 

X came  in  with  great  assurance.    He  was  a 

Congressman  from  a  strong  Republican  district: 
He  had  the  air  of  a  conqueror  to  claim  his 
share  of  the  spoils.  "  Hello,  Will,  old  man,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  warmly  grasped  the  extended 
hand  of  the  Postmaster-General.  "  1  am  glad 
to  see  you.  First  time  1  have  had  a  chance  to 
get  around  since  you  have  been  on  the  job.. 
We  certainly  licked  them  good,  didn't  we?" 
Hays,  as  is  natural  with  him,  was  equally 
demonstrative  in  the  reception  of  his  visitor. 
After  passing  the  usual  preliminary  remarks 

Mr.  X looked  inquiringly  at  me,  and  1  got 

extremely  busy.  Will  Hays  assured  him 
audibly  that  it  was  all  right  to  talk  in  front  of 
me  as  I  was  a  personal  friend.    Then  he  began : 


"Will,  1  called  to  see  you  about  the  post- 
mastership  at  Blank  City.  I  promised  that 
job  to  Tom  Jones,'  who  was  a  great  worker  in 
the  last  campaign.  He  carried  his  district 
overwhelmingly,  and  I  would  like  to  have  his 
appointment  made  as  soon  as  possible."  There 
was  no  question  in  the  visitor's  mind  about 
the  appointment  being  made;  the  only  thing 
was,  how  long  it  would  take  before  his  lieuten- 
ant could  have  his  nose  in  the  government 
feed  bag.  Then  came  the  first  disconcerting 
reply.  In  the  calmest  manner  possible.  Will 
Hays  said:  "What  are  his  qualifications  for 
the  position?  Has  he  ever  had  any  postal 
experience?  What  is  his  standing  in  his 
community?" 

A  look  of  surprise  came  into  the  visitor's 
face.  It  said  as  plain  as  words:  "  Have  I  not 
already  told  his  qualifications?  Have  I  not 
said  that  he  was  the  best  Republican  worker  in 
the  district?  What  is  politics  coming  to 
anyway  if  the  worker  does  not  receive  his 
reward?"  Then  Hays  continued:  "You  know 
1  intend  to  make  this  Department  a  success, 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  I  must  have  competent 
men  as  postmasters.  I  do  not  mean  that  your 
man  is  not  the  best  man  for  the  place,  perhaps 
he  is,  but  he  must  have  other  qualifications 
besides  being  a  "wheel  horse"  Republican. 
Yoti  get  together  the  facts  about  him  and  his 
record  and  send  them  to  me,  and  I  will  do  some 
investigating  before  1  make  the  appointment. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  right  kind  erf 
civil  service  and  want  the  appointments  made 
upon  merit.  I  hope  your  man  is  the  right 
man  for  the  place,  but  1  know  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Republican  Party  must  make 
good  during  this  Administration,  and  that  the 
Post-Office  is  the  Department  through  which 
the  Government  comes  more  closely  in  touch 
with  the  people  than  any  other;  therefore,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  as  leaders  of  the  party  to 
see  that  it  succeeds,  and  1  am  certain  of  your 
assistance  in  my  efforts  to  make  it  do  so." 

I  listened  to  the  man  whom  I  had  always 
considered  as  only  a  politician,  tell  this  same 
story  to  an  endless  stream  of  office  seekers.  I 
talked  with  him  after  his  visitors  were  gone; 
when  1  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think  that  he  wouM 
lose  the  support  of  the  politicians,  he  frankly 
told  me  that  maybe  he  would,  but  that  there 
was  one  thing  that  he  would  not  lose,  and  that 
is  the  confidence  of  the  American  people; 
when  they  saw  that  he  was  conscientiously 
trying  to  make  a  success  of  the  Post-Office 
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Department.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  to 
say  that  Will  Hays  is  going  to  eschew  politics 
altogether  in  the  management  of  the  Post- 
Office.  If  two  men  of  equal  ability  are  can- 
didates for  the  position,  he  will  give  it  to  the 
active  Republican;  but  he  does  not  intend  that 
successful  Republican  activity  alone  shall  be 
a  passport  to  political  appointment  under  his 
regime. 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  the  right 
kind  of  civil  service,  and  why  the  qualification 
was  added?  He  replied — "  1  believe  in  honest 
civil  service,  which  is  intended  to  secure  the 
right  men  for  the  work.  1  do  not  believe  in 
trying  to  shield  under  the  civil  service  cloak  a 
lot  of  postmasters  whose  term  of  office  had,  or 
would  soon  expire,  as  was  done  near  the  close  of 
the  last  Administration  by  a  Presidential 
order.  By  that  order  thousands  of  Democratic 
office-holders  through  a  sham  civil  service, 
where  no  examinations,  or  practically  none 
were  held,  are  kept  in  office.  1  expect,  as  soon 
as  1  can  find  some  just  way  of  doing  so,  to  get 
the  President  to  rescind  that  order.  This 
has  been  done  since  my  day  with  him.  Civil 
Service  that  really  means  that  a  man  has 
demonstrated  by  examination  his  fitness  for  the 
position  is  fine.  1  hope  to  see  it  applied 
universally  in  the  Post-Office  Department.  It 
will  result  in  removing  politics  from  its  manage- 
ment. It  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  Con- 
gressman for  he  will  not  have  to  make  enemies 
by  failing  to  appoint  certain  men  to  office. 
Some  one  has  wittily  said  that  he  makes 
twenty  enemies  and  one  ingrate  by  each 
appointment.  Under  Civil  Service  he  can 
tell  each  applicant,  "Prove  by  examination 
your  right  to  the  place,  before  you  get  the  job." 

The  limiting  of  political  pull  as  a  means  of 
getting  and  keeping  post-office  jobs  is  not  the 
only  way  in  which  Hays  intends  to  try  to  make 
his  department  a  success.  He  is  attempting 
to  establish  complete  cooperation  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  between  the  employees 
and  executive  heads  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment. He  is  not  posing  as  the  "  big  boss," 
but  as  the  chief  worker.  He  has  not  $et  him- 
self apart;  or  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  in 
the  service  who  has  a  valuable  suggestion  to 
make,  or  who  thinks  he  has  a  just  grievance 
that  he  wants  to  present  to  the  chief.  1  was 
much  impressed  by  an  incident  that  arose  while 
I  was  in  his  office.  A  big,  husky  railway  mail 
clerk  came  in,  was  received  cordially,  and  in  an 
embarrassed  manner  told  Hays  that  he  had 


been  in  the  service  for  several  years,  but 
because  of  the  dislike  taken  to  him  by  his 
immediate  superior  he  had  been  forced  to 
resign.  Later  his  oppressor  had  been  trans- 
ferred, and  now  he  was  anxious  to  reenter  the 
service. 

The  Postmaster-General  said — "  Did  you  re- 
sign yourself,  or  were  you  discharged?"  The 
man  fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  a  few  moments 
and  produced  a  copy  of  his  resignation.  Will 
Hays  pushed  a  button  calling  for  the  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  asked  him  to  see  if  this 
was  a  copy  of  the  resignation  filed  in  the  office, 
and  if  there  had  been  any  charges  made  against 
him.    Eventually  he  turned  to  the  man — 

"  1  see  that  you  are  just  in  time.  Reinstate- 
ments cannot  be  made  in  the  Department  after 
one  year,  and  to-day  is  the  last  day  that  you 
can  be  reinstated  without  an  examination  and 
starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  as  an  extra.  1 
haven't  heard  the  supervisor's  story  and  do  not 
know  what  he  will  have  to  say  about  you, 
but  the  Assistant  Postmaster-General  reports 
that  there  is  no  record  in  the  office  of  any 
charges  against  you.  1  will  write  an  order 
reinstating  you  in  the  Department,  in  order 
to  save  you  from  losing  your  seniority,  but  will 
not  assign  you  to  any  work  until  1  can  make 
further  investigation.  1  do  not  want  to  make 
you  begin  all  over  again  if  you  are  entitled  to 
reinstatement.  1  hope  it  will  be  all  right. 
Whenever  you  or  any  of  your  friends  have 
grievances  I  wish  you  would  come  directly  to 
me,  as  1  want  the  post-office  employees  to  feel 
that  their  chief  is  directly  interested  in  their 
welfare.    Good-bye." 

He  had  taken  a  half  hour  of  his  time  and  an 
equal  amount  of  the  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General's,  as  well  as  that  of  several  clerks,  to 
investigate  this  man's  claim,  though  he  had 
admitted  himself  that  he  had  voluntarily  quit 
the  governmental  service. 

As  1  said,  1  had  looked  upon  Will  Hays's  ap- 
pointment as  an  error.  My  day  with  him  and 
my  general  investigations,  both  inside  his  depart- 
ment and  out,  have  convinced  me  that  1  was 
wrong.  1  still  hold  no  brief  for  political 
appointments,  but  1  had  an  interesting  day  in 
Will  Hays's  office  which  1  am  glad  to  pass 
along  to  others  who  are  skeptically  minded 
like  myself  for  what  the  events  of  that  day 
may  be  worth  in  their  estimation.  He  has 
three  years  and  a  half  in  which  to  reverse 
a  good  start  if  he  wants  to,  but  to  me  at  least 
his  start  looks  most  promising. 


Maps  Showing  tl 
Treaties  of  Versa; 
Laye,  Sftvres,  anc 
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esults  of  the 
nt -Germain -en- 
gements  in  Eu- 
'ic   Since    19(3 


Maps  prepared  by  the  General  Drafting  Company,  and 
Copyrighted  in  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland,  1911,  by  Doubleday,  Pace  &  Co. 


THE  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  address  to  Congress,  said  that 
it  seemed  the  wisest  course  to  engage 
under  the  existing  treaty  (the  Treaty 
of  Versailles),  With  the  omission  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
certain  other  amendments,  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment of  such  European  affairs  as  concern  us. 
This  presages  the  general  approval  of  the 
United  States  to  the  territorial  arrangements 
arrived  at  under  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  its 
companion  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
All  the  other  principal  powers  are  likewise 
committed  to  these  treaties. 

The  World's  Work  has  felt  that  it  is  an 
opportune  time,  therefore,  to  present  to  its 
readers  in  the  following  sixteen  pages  an  atlas 
of  the  world  changes  since  1913.  The  maps 
not  only  give  the  boundaries  settled  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  Treaty  of  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye,  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  the 
Treaty  of  S&vres,  and  various  other  agreements, 


but  in  explanatory  notes  they  give  the  fullest 
possible  explanation  of  the  boundary  changes 
consistent  with  the  restricted  space  available 
when  instant  reference  is  required.  The  ven' 
large  amount  of  work  necessary  to  put  all  this 
information  in  so  small  a  space  can  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  it  took  nine  skilled  men. 
under  the  direction  of  two  expert  cartographen. 
1097  hours  of  labor  to  produce  the  plates. 

The  most  striking  phenomenon  shown  b>' 
these  maps  is  the  extent  to  which  the  principle 
of  self-determination  has  shattered  eastern 
Europe  into  small  states.  Another  phenom- 
enon is  the  appearance  of  mandate  territories— 
a  new  thing  in  colonial  administration.  Inthe 
Near  East  the  expansion  of  Greece,  due  chiefly 
to  Venijelos,  whom  the  Greeks  repudiated  in 
the  last  election,  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
phenomena.  Other  points  are  that  the  Turit  h 
still  in  Europe,  and  that  the  Near  East  still 
shows  signs  of  its  historic  ability  to  be  a  centre 
of  infection  for  international  jealousy. 


ODmUidir,  Pate&Oo. 
FRANCE    AND    BELGIUM 

Showing  the  four  imill  cesnons  from  Germany  to  Belgium,  and  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.    France 

alM  received  additional  territo^  in  Africa  from  Germany  and  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Alia  Minor  from  Turkey 

which  are  shown  on  pages  346  and  24;  respectively 
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ITALY,    1921 

By  the  treaty  of  Saint-Cermain-en-Laye  with  Austria-Hungry,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  with  Jugoslavia,  Italy 

acquired  the  Trentino,  Gorizta,  and  Istria,  partially  on  a  racial  and  partially  on  a  strategic  basis.     I  taty  also  acquired 

Zara  and  Valona  on  the  eastern  Adriatic  coast 


C  DaabMnt,  Pttt  ft  Co. 
CONTINENTAL   GERMANY  OF    igll 

Showing  the  nstoration  of  territofy  taken  from  Denmark  in  1864,  from  France  in  i87r,  and  cession*  to  Belgium  and 
I>3bnd,  beside*  the  cenion  of  tlie  ports  of  Danztg  and  Memet  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  POwen,  The  Allies  may,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Venailles,  hold  areas  i,  a  and  J  for  fifteen  yean  as  a  guarantee  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty.  The 
coftl-minei  of  the  Saar  basin  (8)  belong  to  FraiKe  and  in  fifteen  yean  a  plebiicitc  is  to  settle  the  political  fate  (rf  this  area 


O  DoubkdiT.  PicB  kCta. 

POLAND  AND  THE  NEW   BALTIC   STATES 

On  the  Bailie,  Danzig,  the  chief  outlet  of  Poland,  and  Memel,  the  chief  port  of  Lithuania,  are  under  the  control  of  tbe 

Allied  and  Associated  Powers.    The  Silesian  boundaries  between  Germany  and  Poland  are  being  settled  by  the  Allied 

Supreme  Council 


O  DouMcdir,  F>«e  ft  Uol 
FINLAND 

For  many  years  an  autonomous  province  or  Ruuia,  but  linked  to  it  neither  by  race  nor  economic  necessity,  Finland  is 

the  most  h^cal  of  the  Baltic  separations  from  Russia.     In  the  award  of  the  Alaiid  Islands  lo  Finland  instead  of  to  Sweden 

by  a  CcHnmittee  of  Inquiry  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  which  Mr  Abram  Elkus  served,  the  League  set  an  interesting 

precedent  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  neither  of  which  are  members  of  the  League 


EUROPEAN    KUSSIA 


is  open  to  question 
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O  Ooabltdtf,  Fm  k  Ch. 
AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY  1921 
Compared  to  ihe  AuiCro- Hungarian  EmpEre  of  igij.  The  principle  of  self-determination  in  the  Treaty  of  Sainl- 
Germain-en-Laye  has  divided  up  eastern  Europe  along  racial  lines  not  always  with  regard  to  economic  posaiUIitio. 
Perhaps  the  least  effeclive  economic  unit  is  the  present  largely  mountainous  Republic  of  Austria.  The  treaty,  how- 
ever, guarantees  both  Austria  and  Hungary  free  access  to  the  sea  across  any  pans  of  the  former  Hipsburg  Em^re  and 
free  transit  across  Austria  and  Hungary  for  the  goods  of  any  country  which  used  to  be  part  of  that  Empire 


O  Douhlcday,  f  i(e  H  Co, 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA    AND   JUGOSLAVIA 

'he  two  independent  countries  which  embrace  practically  all  the  Slavic  race  outside  of  Russia  and  Bulgaria,  Ciechct- 

lovakia  being  a  combination  of  the  Ciechs  and  Slovaks  with  a  certain  number  of  German  Auiirians.  and  Jugoslavia 

being  a  combination  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  southern  Slavs  and  their  blood  relations,  the  Sei^Mans 


O  Doabbdir.  Pi«e  kCk 
BULGARIA   AND  RUMANIA 

Shoiving  th«  Urge  tenitorial  acquisitions  of  Rumania  from  Hungary  and 
from  Russia,  and  the  Bulgarian  losses  of  territoiy  to  Greece  and  Jugoslavia 


O  DwblediT.  Picc  k  COl 
THE  NEAR   EAST 
TKe  (till  MMnewhat  unsettled  centre  of  war  infection.    The  lines  marked  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted b;^  the  Turkish  Natbnals  under  Kemai  Pasha  and  there  are  many  unsettled  and  overlapping  boundaries. 
Constantinople  itself  is  under  the  control  of  an  inier-Allied  commission  responsible  to  the  Great  Powen  and  not  to  the 
League  of  Nations 


ODHUed>r,n«tltCh. 

THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  GERMAN  AND  TRIPOLITAN  INTERESTS  IN  AFRICA 
The  mosl  important  result  being  the  establishment  of  British  control  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo 


O  Doubled ly.  FiiB  k  Co. 
THE    RESULTS  OF  THE   WORLD  WAR   IN  THE   FAR    EAST 
Showing  Ihe  boundaries  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  the  Iransler  of  the  German  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan.     The 


of  the  Far  Eastern  RepuUic  is  not  assured  and  Japan  has  promised  the  restoration  of  Shantung  to  China 


Zionism  a  Surrender, 

Not  a  Solution 

"Wrong  in  Principle,  Unsound  in  Its  Economics,  Fantas- 
tical in  Its  Politics,  and  Sterile  in  Its  Spiritual  Ideals" 


By  henry  MORGENTHAU 

Former  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey 


Editor's  Note — Last  manib,  the  Convention 
of  American  Zionists  was  the  scene  of  the  dra- 
matic climax  of  an  internal  conflict  within  the 
world  organisation  of  Zionism,  The  most 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  American  Zionists — 
Judge  Julian  IV.  Mack,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can branch,  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
iVise  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  Mr,  Felix 
Frankfurter  and  Mr.  Jacob  de  Haas  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Nathan  Straus  of  New  York — all  re- 
signed as  officers,  as  a  result  of  what  amounted  to 
a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence.  This  vote  took  the 
form  of  the  rejection  by  the  Convention  of  Judge 
Mack's  report  of  the  activities  of  these  officers  for 
the  past  year.  This  dramatic  event,  which  has 
stirred  the  Jewish  community  of  America  to  its 
depths,  and  which  has  its  echoes  throughout  Eu- 
rope, came  about  in  the  following  manner: 

The  situation  which  provoked  the  controversy 
at  Cleveland  arose  from  the  arrival  in  this 
country  of  Dr.  Chaim  IVeiimann  from  London 
to  share  in  its  deliberations.  Dr.  IVeiimann 
is  the  head  of  the  world  organisation  of  Zionists. 
This  world  organisation  has  a  highly  centralized 
form  of  government.  This  consists  of  an  inter- 
natiofud  committee,  including  representatives 
from  all  countries  that  have  a  local  organisation. 
But  the  real  control  is  vested  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Inner  Actions  Council."  This  is  a  compact 
body  of  only  seven  men;  and  it  is  dominated  by  the 
Jews  of  Europe. 

At  Cleveland,  Dr.  Weiimann  complained 
thai  Judge  Mack  and  his  associates  had  not 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  financial  support  of 
the  older,  wealthier  element  among  the  American 
Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  Judge  Mack  and  his 
associates  complained  of  Dr.  Weiimann  that  he 
refused  to  grant  representation  to  the  American 
branch  on  the  financial  committee  which  is  to 
control  the  expenditure  of  the  money — notwitlh 


standing  that  America  is  expected  to  provide  the 
greater  part  of  the  funds  of  the  world  organisation. 
This  savored  of  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion," and  provoked  a  controversy.  Dr.  IVei^- 
mann  settled  this  controversy  by  appealing  to 
the  Russian-Polish  Jews  in  the  Convention  to 
reject  the  annual  report  of  the  officers.  When 
this  motion  to  reject  was  carried.  Judge  Mack  and 
his  associates  resigned;  and  new  officers,  accep- 
table to  Dr.  Weiimann,  were  elected  from  the 
Russian-Polish  contingent.  In  effect,  this 
amounted  to  an  assertion  of  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  international  organisation  (whose 
headquarters  are  in  London  and  whose  officers 
are  entirely  of  European  doctrine)  over  the  ac- 
tions of  the  hitherto  autonomous  American  branch. 
It  deprived  American  Zionism  of  its  "state's 
rights,"  and  left  the  "federal,"  or  European, 
committee  in  full  control.  Judge  Mack  and  his 
friends  have  announced  that  they  will  continue 
as  Zionists,  but  that  their  activities  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  international  organisation. 

This  breach  in  American  Jewry  has  thrown 
the  whole  policy  of  Zionism  into  controversy.  It 
even  suggests  the  advisability  of  re-appraising 
the  Zionistic  conception  itself.  That  concep- 
tion is  gravely  disptUed  by  many  American  Jews 
of  the  first  rank. 

Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau  is  one  of  these  leaders 
among  the  American  Jews  who  reject  the  Zionist 
theory.  The  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have 
been  following  with  great  interest  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau* s  recent  labors  in  writing  his  autobiography, 
a  large  part  of  which  will  shortly  be  published 
serially  in  this  magazine  under  the  title,  "All  in 
a  Lifetime."  They  sought  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
views  on  this  question,  because  they  felt  that, 
in  the  light  of  the  happenings  at  Cleveland,  it 
was  a  subject  in  which  not  only  the  whole  body 
of  American  Jews  was  interested,  but  also  a 
very  large    percentage   of  the  American  Genr 


Henry  Morgenthau 


tiles.  Mr.  Morgenthau's  reply  to  our  request 
for  information  was  to  consent  to  compUie  at 
once  the  article  which  follows,  which  he  had  al- 
ready planned  as  one  of  the  last  chapters  in  his 
forthcoming  autobiography.     The  magajine  had 

ZIONISM  is  the  most  stupendous 
fallacy  in  Jewish  history.  I  assert 
that  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  and 
impossible  of  realization;  that  it  is 
unsound  in  its  economics,  fantastical 
in  its  politics,  and  sterile  in  its  spiritual  ideals. 
Where  it  is  not  pathetically  visionary,  it  is  a 
cruel  playing  with  the  hopes  of  a  people  blindly 
seeking  their  way  out  of  age-long  miseries. 
These  are  bold  and  sweeping  assertions,  but 
in  this  article  I  shall  undertake  to  make  them 
good. 

The  very  fervor  of  my  feeling  for  the  op- 
pressed of  every  race  and  every  land,  especially 
for  the  Jews,  those  of  my  own  blood  and  faith, 
to  whom  I  am  bound  by  every  tender  tie, 
impels  me  to  fight  with  all  the  greater  force 
against  this  scheme,  which  my  intelligence  tells 
me  can  only  lead  them  deeper  into  the  mire  of 
the  past,  while  it  professes  to  be  leading  them 
to  the  heights. 

Zionism  is  a  surrender,  not  a  solution.     It  is 
a  retrogression  into  the  blackest  error,  and  not 
progress  toward  the  light.     1  will  go  further, 
and  say  that  it  is  a  betrayal;  it  is  an  eastern 
European  proposal,  fathered  in  this  country 
by  American  Jews,  which,  if  it  were  to  succeed, 
would  cost  the  Jews  of  America  most  that  they 
have  gained  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 
I  claim  to  speak  with  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject.    I  have  had  occasion  to  know  the  Jew 
intimately  in  all  the  lands  where  he  dwells  in 
numbers,  and  to  study  his  problems  on  his  own 
ground,  with  the  intensity  and  sympathy  which 
were  required  by  my  duty  to  help  in  each  place 
to  formulate  the  plans  for  his  immediate  as- 
sistance.    I    was    bom    among   the    Jews   of 
Germany,  and   by   natural  association  with 
German  Jews  in  New  York,  and  by  repeated 
visits  to  Germany,  am  familiar  with  their  life 
and  problems.    As  an  American  of  fifty-five 
director  of  the  Edu- 
of  Mt,  Sinai  Hospital, 
mx  House  and  the  Free 
in  ten  years,  and  as  one 
peaking  tours  from  the 
:  and  from  Canada  to 
of  the  American  Jewish 
im  thoroughly  familiar 


already  gone  to  press  when  this  opportunity 
came,  and  for  this  reason  an  additional  eight 
pages  has  been  added  to  make  space  for  this  article 
and  inserted  at  the  only  place  in  the  text  thai  was 
feasible  for  binding. — The  Editors. 

with  the  American  Jews.  As  American  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  I  came  into  daily  ofiiciai 
contact  with  the  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  Near 
East,  not  only  the  Jews  of  Turkey  and  of  the 
Turkish  Protectorate  in  Palestine  itself,  but 
also  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor.  Greece, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  Zionist  Party 
in  Constantinople.  As  the  head  of  President 
Wilson's  Commission,  which  was  sent  to 
investigate  the  alleged  pogroms  of  the  Jews  of 
Poland  following  the  Armistice  in  igig,  I  spent 
several  months  on  the  ground  in  Poland  and 
Galicia,  and  talked  with  thousands  of  Jews  in 
every  walk  of  life  in  that  greatest  centre  of 
Jewish  population  in  the  world.  They  told  me 
their  troubles;  the  indignities  and  the  perils 
they  endured;  the  hatred  of  their  neighbors 
because  of  their  religion;  the  deliberate  efforts 
that  were  being  made  to  stifle  their  economic 
life;  the  political  discriminations  to  which  they 
were  subjected;  and  the  social  barriers  which 
did  not  permit  them  to  enjoy  a  full  life  as 
members  of  their  community. 

I  speak  as  a  Jew.  I  speak  with  fullest 
sympathy  for  the  Jew  everywhere,  I  have 
seen  him  in  his  poverty — despised,  hated,  spat 
upon,  beaten,  murdered.  My  blood  boils  with 
his  at  the  thought  of  the  indignities  and  out- 
rages to  which  he  is  subjected.  I,  too,  would 
find  for  him,  for  me,  the  way  out  of  this  morass 
of  poverty,  hatred,  political  inequality,  and 
social  discrimination. 

But,  is  Zionism  that  way?  I  assert  em- 
phatically that  it  is  not,  I  deny  it,  not  merely 
from  an  intellectual  recoil  from  the  fallacy  of  its 
reasoning,  but  from  my  very  experience  of  life: 
as  a  seeker  after  religious  truth,  as  a  practical 
business  man,  as  an  active  participant  in 
politics,  as  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
international  affairs,  and  as  a  Jew  who  has 
at  heart  the  best  interests  of  his  co-religionists. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  ZIONISM 

FIRST,  let  me  trace  briefly  the  origins  of 
Zionism.     1  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a 
complete  resume  of  these  origins,  but  shall 
sketch  only  a  broad  picture  of  the  facts. 
Zionism  is  based  upon  a  literal  acceptance  of 


Zionism  a  Surrender,  Not  a  Solution 
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the  promises  made  to  the  Jews  by  their 
prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  Zion 
should  be  restored  to  them,  and  that  they 
should  resume  their  once  glorious  place  as  a 
peculiar  people,  singled  out  by  God  for  His 
especial  favor,  exercising  dominion  over  their 
neighbors  in  His  name,  and  enjoying  all  the 
freedom  and  blessings  of  a  race  under  the 
unique  protection  of  the  Almighty.  Of  course, 
the  prophets  meant  these  things  symbolically, 
and  were  dealing  only  with  the  spiritual  life. 
They  did  not  mean  earthly  power,  or  materialis- 
tic blessings.  But  most  Jews  accepted  them  in 
the  physical  sense;  and  they  fed  upon  this  glow- 
ing dream  of  earthly  grandeur  as  a  relief  from 
the  sordid  realities  of  the  daily  life  which  they 
were  compelled  to  lead. 

Zionism  arose  out  of  the  miseries  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  offered  as  a  remedy,  a  release,  a  plan  of 
action  which  would  provide  a  road  to  happiness. 
This  is  the  secret  of  its  hold  upon  its  adherents. 
The  promises  which  it  offers  are  so  dazzling, 
that  Jews  everywhere  have  rushed  to  embrace 
its  faith,  without  stopping  to  examine  them 
closely,  or  to  calculate  whether  they  can  be 
made  good. 

Zionism  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  it  gained  a 
fresh  impetus  following  the  outbreak  of  whole- 
sale massacres  in  Russia  beginning  with  Kiev 
and  Kishinef,  and  all  through  that  ghastly  trail 
of  bloodshed  following  the  recrudescence  of 
anti-Semitism.  The  Jews,  in  their  agony  and 
peril,  sought  afresh  for  a  path  toward  safety. 
Zionism  was  then  re-stated  as  the  remedy. 
Theodore  Herzl  gained  new  power  as  its  fiery 
apostle,  and  Jews  the  world  over  embraced  the 
doctrine  as  a  drowning  man  grasps  at  a  straw. 
This  largely  accounts  for  the  present  intense 
agitation  of  the  Zionists. 
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LET  me  now  define  Zionism  more  fully.  To 
/  the  average  Jew,  unread  in  other  histories 
than  his  own,  ignorant  of  the  great  currents  of 
world  progress  in  science,  industry,  and  the  art 
of  government,  it  is  a  blind  and  simple  faith  in 
the  imminence  of  realization  of  the  dream  I 
have  just  described,  of  the  re-erection  of  Zion  as 
an  earthly  Kingdom.  By  those  intellectual 
leaders  of  Jewish  thought  who  have  embraced 
this  fallacy  of  a  panacea,  Zionism  is  defined  in 
more  subtle,  and  in  more  plausibly  rational, 
terms.  There  are,  first,  those  intellectual  Jews 
who  conceive  of  "Zion''  (that  is,  Jerusalem 
restored  to  the  Jews)  as  being  a  physical  sym- 


bol of  spiritual  leadership,  lifted  up  before  their 
eyes  and  inspiring  them  all  to  a  common  pur- 
pose; as  a  demonstration  of  Hebraic  civiliza- 
tion; a  centre  from  which  should  proceed 
instruction  and  exhortation  to  the  Jews  of  all 
the  world. 

This  analogy,  however,  is  not  complete. 
For  these  leaders  conceive  the  Jews  to  be,  not 
merely  a  religious  congregation,  but  to  be,  be- 
sides, a  nation.  They  think  that  not  merely 
should  spiritual  power  be  centralized  in  Zion, 
but  temporal  power  as  well.  In  their  view,  the 
discrimination  against  Jews  in  other  countries 
will  greatly  diminish,  once  there  is  erected  a 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 

A  *' NATIONAL  HOME    FOR  THE   JEWISH  PEOPLE*' 

iSAY  that  this  is  the  programme  of  the  Zion- 
ists: perhaps  I  should  say  was.  It  is  true 
that  they  have,  for  the  moment,  altered  the 
structure  of  their  dream,  to  accept  the  com- 
promise held  out  to  them  by  the  Balfour  De- 
claration. They  have  stepped  down  from  their 
plans  for  a  sovereign  Jewish  state  in  Palestine: 
they  now  accept  the  ideal  of  a  "National  Home 
for  the  Jewish  People" — to  quote  the  words  of 
that  declaration.  This  is,  however,  only  a 
temporary  compromise — a  truce.  Nothing 
short  of  the  full  glory  of  their  Zion  will  long 
content  the  ambitious  apostles  of  Zionism. 

It  is  worth  while  at  this  point  to  digress  for 
a  moment  from  my  main  argument,  to  point 
out  that  the  Balfour  Declaration  is  itself  not 
even  a  compromise.  It  is  a  shrewd  and  cun- 
ning delusion.  I  have  been  astonished  to  find 
that  such  an  intelligent  body  of  American 
Jews  as  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis  should  have  fallen  into  a  griev- 
ous misunderstanding  of  the  purport  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration.  In  a  resolution  adopted 
by  them,  they  assert  that  the  declaration  says: 
"Palestine  is  to  be  a  national  home-land  for 
the  Jewish  people."  Not  at  all!  The  actual 
words  of  the  declaration  (I  quote  from  the 
official  text)  are:  "His  Majesty's  Government 
views  with  favor  the  establishment  in  Palestine 
of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  peopled 
These  two  phrases  sound  alike,  but  they  are 
really  very  different.  I  can  make  this  obvious 
by  an  analogy.  When  I  first  read  the  Balfour 
Declaration  I  was  temporarily  making  my 
home  in  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Therefore  I  could 
say  with  truth:  "My  home  is  in  the  Plaza 
Hotel."  I  could  not  say  with  truth:  "The 
Plaza  Hotel  is  my  home."     If  it  were   "  my 
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deeply  they  would  offend  their  myriad  Moham- 
medan subjects  to  the  East. 

Exactly  the  same  political  issue  of  re- 
ligious fanaticism  applies  to  the  question  of 
Christian  sensibilities.  Any  one  who  has 
seen,  as  in  1914  I  saw  at  Easter-tide,  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  devout  Roman  Catholics  from 
Poland,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  the  other  tens  of 
thousands  of  devout  Greek  Catholics  from 
Russia  and  the  East,  who  yearly  frequent  the 
shrines  of  Christianity  in  Palestine,  and  who 
thus  consummate  a  lifetime  of  devotion  by  a 
pilgrimage  undertaken  at,  to  them,  staggering 
expense  and  physical  privation;  and  who  has 
observed,  as  I  have  observed,  the  suppressed 
hatred  of  them  all  for  both  the  Jew  and  the 
Mussulman;  and  who  has  noted,  further,  the 
bitter  jealousies  between  even  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  between  Greek  Catholic  and  Roman — 
such  an  observer,  I  say,  can  entertain  no 
illusions  that  the  placing  of  these  sacred  shrines 
of  Christian  tradition  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
would  be  tolerated.  The  most  enlightened 
Christians  might  endure  it,  but  the  great  mass 
of  Christian  worshippers  of  Europe  would 
rebel.  They  regard  the  Jew  not  merely  as  a 
member  of  a  rival  faith,  but  as  the  man  whose 
ancestors  rejected  their  fellow  Jew,  the  Christ, 
and  crucified  Him.  Their  fanaticism  is  a 
political  fact  of  gigantic  proportions.  A  Jewish 
State  in  Palestine  would  inevitably  arouse 
their  passion.  Instead  of  such  a  State  adding 
new  dignity  and  consideration  to  the  position 
of  the  Jew  the  world  over  (as  the  Zionists  claim 
it  would  do),  1  am  convinced  that  it  would  con- 
centrate, multiply,  and  give  new  venom  to  the 
hatred  which  he  already  endures  in  Poland  and 
Russia,  the  very  lands  in  which  most  of  the 
Jews  now  dwell,  and  where  their  oppressions 
are  the  worst. 

The  political  pretensions  of  Zionism  are 
fantastic.  1  think  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
have  demonstrated  this. 

ZIONISM   A   SPIRITUAL  WILL-o'-THE-WISP 

IS  ZIONISM  a  spiritual  will-o'-the-wisp? 
1  assert,  with  all  the  vigor  of  my  most  pro- 
found convictions,  that  it  is.  Its  professed  spir- 
itual aim  is  the  re-assertion  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  Jew.  It  is  a  mechanism  designed  to 
restore  to  him  his  self-respect,  and  to  secure  for 
him  the  respect  of  others.  The  means  by  which 
it  proposes  to  accomplish  this  have  been  des- 
cribed above.  How  pitifully  inadequate  these 
means  are,  has  been  demonstrated. 


The  effort  of  the  Jews  to  attain  their  legiti- 
mate spiritual  ambitions  by  means  of  a  political 
mechanism  needs  hardly  further  to  be  contro- 
verted in  the  negative,  or  destructive,  sense. 
I  prefer  to  meet  this  issue  on  positive  and 
constructive  grounds.  My  answer  to  the 
spiritual  pretensions  of  Zionism  is  the  positive 
answer  that  the  solution  has  already  been 
discovered — the  way  out  has  been  found.  The 
courageous  Jew,  the  intellectually  honest  Jew, 
the  forward-looking  Jew,  the  Jew  who  has  been 
willing  to  fight  for  his  rights  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  infringed,  has  won  his  battle,  and  has 
found  all  the  glorious  freedom  which  Zionism 
so  impractically  describes.  The  brave  Jews 
of  England  did  not  surrender  their  cause.  They 
did  not  seek  a  moral  opiate  in  an  Oriental  pipe- 
dream  of  retreat  to  a  cloud-land  Zion,  pictured 
by  fancy  on  the  arid  hills  of  Palestine.  They 
stayed  in  England;  they  fought  on  English  soil 
for  their  rights  as  men.  Their  courage  enlisted 
the  admiration  of  the  nobler  spirits  amongst  the 
English,  and  it  allied  to  them  such  Britons 
as  Macaulay  and  George  Bentinck,  whose 
splendid  eloquence  and  political  acumen  as- 
sisted in  the  repeal  of  the  Jewish  Disabilities  in 
1858.  This  epochal  legislation  gave  the  Jews 
every  right  enjoyed  in  Britain  by  the  Chris- 
tians. It  made  possible  the  splendid  political 
career  of  Beaconsfield  (for  many  years  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain),  and  the  brilliant 
experience  of  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  (now  Earl  Read- 
ing) who  has  progressed  through  the  highest 
political  honors  of  the  nation  as  Lord  Chid 
Justice,  Ambassador  to  America,  and  Viceroy 
of  India. 

Do  not  forget  that  in  this  victorious  strug^ 
the  Jew  made  no  compromise  whatever  with 
his  conscience.  He  did  not  abandon  his  racial, 
religious,  or  cultural  heritage. 

The  courageous  and  wise  Jews  of  France 
and  Italy  have  fought  this  same  battle  to  this 
same  victorious  conclusion. 

THE  GLORIOUS   FREEDOM  OF  AMERICA 

BUT  this  article  will  be  read  chiefly  by 
Americans:  such  influence  as  it  may 
wield  will  be  particularly  upon  American 
minds.  Need  I  elaborate  the  argument  in  its 
American  setting?  The  facts  lie  upon  the  sur- 
face for  the  dullest  eyes  to  see  them.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  has  so  glorious  an  opportunity 
been  offered  to  the  Jew.  Generous  America 
has  thrown  wide  the  doors  of  opportunity  to 
him.    The  Jew  possesses  no  talents  of  the  mind 
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©r  spirit  that  cannot  find  here  a  free  field  for  its 
most  complete  expression. 

Does  he  seek  political  office?  Jews  in  this 
country  have  been  or  are  members  of  every 
legislature,  including  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  ambassadors  representing  the  person 
of  the  President  at  foreign  courts;  officers  of  the 
judiciary  in  every  grade  from  justice  of  the 
peace  to  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Does  he  seek  freedom  of  conscience?  He 
may  freely  choose  his  mode  of  worship,  from  the 
strictest  of  orthodox  tabernacles  to  the  most 
liberal  of  free  synagogues. 

Does  he  seek  a  field  for  business  talent?  The 
evidence  of  opportunity  in  this  direction  is  so 
overwhelming  that  it  need  not  here  be  weary- 
ingly  recapitulated.  The  progress  of  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  from  a  printer's  devil  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  fifty  years  ago,  to  owner  of  the  greatest 
newspaper  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  is 
characteristic  of  dozens  of  like  successful 
Jewish  careers  in  this  country;  and  it  is  emble- 
matic of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jewish 
careers  less  spectacular  but  equally  momentous 
in  their  own  degree. 

Doles  he  seek  social  position?  Here,  indeed, 
his  path  is  made  more  difficult.  But  the  social 
barriers  are  not  insurmountable.  Where  they 
seem  so,  calm  judgment  will  reveal  that  the 
social  environment  where  this  irrational  preju- 
dice exists  is  not  worthy  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Jew.  Leave  the  intolerant  to  associate  with 
their  own  kind.  The  Jew  who  has  raised  him- 
self to  the  highest  level  will  have  put  himself 
beyond  the  reach  of  prejudice,  and  he  will  find 
himself  welcomed  in  the  highest  Christian 
circles. 

AMERICA  THE   TRUE   ZION    OF   AMERICAN    JEWS 

THE  enlightened  Jews  of  America  have 
found  the  true  road  to  Zion.  To  them 
Zion  is  no  mere  political  mechanism,  existing 
by  the  political  sufferance  of  the  greater  Powers. 
It  is  not  defined  by  geographical  boundaries, 
circumscribing  an  arid  plot  of  ground  which 
their  ancestors  of  two  thousand  years  ago 
conquered  from  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  and 
occupied  for  a  brief,  if  glorious,  period  before 
they,  in  turn,  were  driven  onward  by  a  new 
conqueror.  To  them,  Zion  is  a  region  of  the 
soul.  To  them,  it  is  an  inner  light,  set  upon 
the  hill  of  personal  consciousness,  inspiring 
them  as  individuals  to  fight,  each  for  himself, 
the  battle  of  life  where  he  meets  it;  demanding 


in  virtue  for  his  own  worth  the  respect  of  those 
about  him;  winning  through  to  the  dignity  and 
position  to  which  his  native  gifts  and  his  self- 
developed  character  entitle  him.  This  is  the 
only  true  Zion.  All  other  definitions  of  it  are 
unreal. 

The  proudest  boast  of  all  these  men,  and  my 
proudest  boast,  is:  "I  am  an  American." 
None  of  us  would  deny  our  race  or  faith.  We 
are  Jews  by  blood.  We  are  Jews,  though  of 
various  sects,  by  religion.  But  as  for  me  (and 
here  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  a  vast  body  of  Jews 
in  the  United  States),  if  1  were  pressed  to  de- 
fine myself  by  any  single  appellation,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  select  the  one  word  American. 
Neither  I  nor  the  humblest  worshipper  in  the 
most  orthodox  congregation  can  hope  for 
anything  from  Zionism  that  is  not  already  ours 
in  virtue  of  our  participation  in  the  freedom 
of  America.  And  neither  of  us  need  make  the 
smallest  compromise  with  any  conviction 
that  we  hold  dear.  I  have  found  it  more  con- 
venient (as  well  as  quite  within  the  approval 
of  what  I  regard  as  my  somewhat  more  en- 
lightened conscience)  to  cast  off  the  other 
symbols  of  the  Hebraic  faith,  such  as  the 
Kosher  observances,  the  untouched  beard  and 
the  distinctive  dress:  but  there  are  thousands 
of  Russian  Jews  in  the  United  States  to-day 
who  retain  these  excrescences  of  antiquity, 
with  only  a  small  inconvenience  that  is  cer- 
tainly very  far  short  of  persecution.  From 
observation  and  experience  1  know  full  well 
that  these  same  orthodox  devotees  will  them- 
selves become  enlightened — if  not  they,  then 
certainly  their  children — and  will  perceive,  as 
I  and  others  have  perceived,  that  the  Mosaic 
admonitions  were  purely  temporal  devices, 
expedient  truly  for  the  age  in  which  they  were 
promulgated,  useful  until  modern  sanitation 
and  modern  education  did  their  work,  but  now 
become  empty  of  those  first  values. 

A    LOOK   FORWARD 

HERE  lies  the  crux  of  my  affirmative  ar- 
gument against  Zionism.  We  anti- 
Zionist  Jews  of  America  have  found  that  the 
spiritual  life,  after  whatever  formula  of  faith, 
in  modern  times  can  be  most  fully  enjoyed  by 
those  people  who  accept  the  beneficent  pro- 
gress which  the  world  at  large  has  made  in 
science,  industry,  and  the  art  of  government. 
We  have  learned  the  folly  of  persisting  in  the 
sanitary  regulations  taught  by  Moses,  in  this 
age  when  all  civilized  peoples  have  the  benefit 
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of  the  more  advanced  sanitary  knowledge 
of  Lister,  Pasteur,  Metchnikoff,  and  Flexner. 
We  have  learned  the  folly  of  persisting  in  a  dis- 
tinctive styleof  clothing,  beard,  and  locks  (im- 
posed upon  the  Jews  extraneously  as  a  badge 
of  slavery  and  oppression),  and  of  ascribing 
a  spiritual  significance  to  such  a  costume  in 
this  age  when  saints  like  Montefiore  and  Baron 
Edmond  de  Rothschild,  the  great  patron  of 
Palestine,  find  sanctity  not  incompatible  with 
the  ordinary  dress  of  those  about  them.  We 
have  come  to  see  that  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  acceptable  obedience  to  His  will, 
is  not  contingent  upon  the  clothes  one  wears, 
upon  the  meat  one  eats.  His  kingdom  is  the 
soul  of  man.  In  that  boundless  temple  He 
receives  the  priceless  sacrifices  of  the  true  be- 
liever. That  time  and  place  and  mode  are 
most  acceptable  to  Him  in  which  the  human 
spirit  brings  its  richest  offerings. 

It  follows,  then-  that  the  Jew  everywhere  {in 
Poland  and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  France  and 
America)  can  acceptably  serve  the  God  of  his 
fathers  and  still  enter  fully  into  the  life  about 
him.  We  in  America  refuse  to  set  ourselves 
apart  in  a  voluntary  ghetto  for  the  sake  of  old 
traditional  observances. 

I  have  often  used  a  figure  of  speech — it  was 
brought  to  my  mind  by  a  meeting  with  rug- 
makers  in  Turkey — as  follows:  The  Jew  has 
been  content,  in  most  lands  and  down  the 
ages,  to  be  the  fringe  of  the  carpet,  the  loose 
end  over  which  every  foot  has  stumbled,  where 
every  heel  has  left  its  injuring  impression  on 
the  disconnected  individual  strands.  What 
the  Jew  should  do  is,  to  become  a  part  of  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet  itself:  weave  himself 
into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  main  fabric 
of  humanity;  and  gain  the  strength  which 
comes  from  a  codrdinated  and  orderly  relation 
to  the  other  strands  of  human  society.  His 
peculiar  beauties  (his  peculiar  talents),  which  in 
the  fringe  are  soiled  and  hidden,  take  on  new 
value  when  they  become  part  of  the  main  car- 
pet; and  they  find  their  glory  in  lending  to  the 
pattern  a  unique  splendor  and  a  special  lustre. 
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I  for  one,  will  not  forego  this  vision  of  the 
destiny  of  the  Jews.     I  do  not  presume  to 
say  to  my  co-religionists  of  Europe  that  they 
shall  accept  my  programme.     But  neither  do  I 
intend  to  allow  them  to  impose  their  pro- 
gramme upon   me.    They  may  cc 
they  will,  a  practice  of  our  common  f 
invites  martyrdom,  and  which  make 
tinuance  of  oppression  a  certainty 
found  a  better  way  (and  when  I  & 
to  speak  collectively  as  one  of  a  gre 
American  Jews  of  like  mind).     I 
activities  of  Dr.  Weizmann  and  hi< 
in  this  country.     In  the  foregoinj 
have  given  my  reasons  for  opposinj 
They  make  plain  why  I   asserted  i 
paragraphs  that  Zionism  is  not  a  solution;  that 
it  is  a  surrender.     It  looks  backward,  and  not 
forward.     It   would   practically   place  in   the 
hands  of  seven  men,  steeped  in  a  foreign  tradi- 
tion, the  power  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  time 
upon  all  which  !  and  my  predecessors  of  the 
same  convictions  have  won  for  ourselves  here 
in  America.    We  have  fought  our  way  through 
to  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.    We  have 
found  rest  for  our  souls.    No  one  shall  rob  us 
of  these  gains.    We  enjoy  in  America  exactly 
the  spiritual  liberty,  the  financial  success,  and 
the  social   position  which  we  have  earned. 
Any  Jew  in  America  who  wishes  to  be  a  saint 
of  Zion  has  only  to  practice  the  cultivation  of 
his  spiritual  gifts — there  is  none  to  hinder  him. 
Any  Jew  in  America  who  seeks  material  re- 
ward has  only  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  his 
mind  and  character — there  are  no  barriers  be- 
tween  him  and   achievement.    Any   Jew  in 
America  who  yearns  for    social   position  has 
only   to  cultivate   his  manners— there  are  no 
insurmountable   discriminations   here    against 
true   gentlemen.     The  Jews  of   France   have 
found  France  to  be  their  Zion.    The  Jews  of 
England  have    found    England  to  be   their 
Zion.     We    Jews  of    America    have    found 
America  to  be  our  Zion.    Therefore,  I  rrfuse 
to  allow  myself  to  be  called  a  Zionfet.     I  am  an 
American. 
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THE  future  will  show  us  a  world 
largely  electrified.  Every  mountain 
stream  will  be  utilized  to  supply 
energy  for  industry.  All  power  plants 
whether  hydroelectric  or  steam,  will 
be  tied  in  to  the  main  system  of  the  region. 
Electricity  will  supply  the  world  with  power  just 
as  the  railways  have  supplied  the  world  with 
transportation.  The  cost  of  this  energy  will 
be  relatively  lower  as  the  years  pass  and  the 
electric  systems  expand. 

In  years  to  come  every  home  will  be  a 
miniature  power  plant.  In  each  house  there 
will  be  an  installation  that  will  be  no  more 
difficult  to  operate  than  it  is  now  to  run  an 
electric  motor.  Fuel  will  be  burned  under  a 
small  high-pressure  boiler  instead  of  under  the 
now  common  low-pressure  boiler.  The  steam 
which  is  produced  will  not  go  direct  to  the 
radiators,  but  will  travel  first  through  a  very 
simple  steam-turbine  generator,  which  will 
take  out  all  the  electric  power  that  can  be 
obtained.  Some  of  this  electric  power  will  be 
used  by  the  householder  for  lights  and  for 
performing  labor,  but  what  is  not  needed  will 
be  turned  back  to  the  company  that  operates 
the  central  station.  Full  credit  will  be  given 
the  householder  for  what  he  turns  back  by  the 
electric  meter,  which  will  operate  both  ways, 
giving  credit  for  current  received  and  charging 
for  current  that  is  consumed.    Of  course  the 


credit  given  the  householder  for  electricity  he 
turns  back  will  be  based  on  a  rate  per  unit  of 
current  that  is  much  lower  than  the  rate 
charged  by  the  central  station.  The  central 
company  must  be  given  allowance  for  the  cost 
of  distribution  and  for  the  expense  incurred 
in  supervising  household  plants  and  keeping  the 
equipment  in  proper  condition. 

At  the  present  time  every  commodity  needed 
to  satisfy  our  economic  wants,  whether  it  is  a 
suit  of  clothes,  a  book,  or  a  pie,  contains  so 
many  horse-power  hours  of  energy.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  can  definitely  measure  the 
degree  of  civilization  in  which  we  live  by  com- 
puting the  number  of  horse-power  hours  or 
kilowatt  hours  of  energy  that  are  consumed 
per  capita  per  year.  If  we  remove  from 
the  earth  all  the  power-driven  machines  that 
are  now  operating,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
crowd  upon  this  globe  suflficient  people  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  amount  of  the  commodities  that 
are  now  being  made  with  the  aid  of  labor-saving 
devices.  Wherever  automatic  machines  are 
not  employed  to-day,  you  are  likely  to  find  the 
cannibals  eating  the  missionaries. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  electric  motor.  Only 
thirty  years  ago  the  total  horse-power  pro- 
duced by  electric  motors  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
less  than  16,000.  At  the  present  time,  the 
horse-power   produced   by   motors   is   about 


*    SPENDTHRIFT 
STREAM 

ougKhydroeJeclficen- 


MELTINC    SNOWS 

Coniribule  to  luch 
srranu  a  shown  in  ihe 
upper  piclure.  and  their 
l»wer  ix  turned  to  good 
id  vantage  by  I  his  Call- 


THE    FIELD    FOR    A    GENERATOR 
The  great  Size  of  the  generators  which  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  has  inslalled 
iveoKuk,  Iowa,  may  be  seen  by  this  picture  which  shows  a  field  being  installed 
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L    HYDRAULIC    PLANT   AT   NIAGARA    FALLS 


er-powcT  of  Niagara  Falls  is  esijmated  at  6  million  hone-power,  of  which  three  fourths  could  Ik  practically  applied, 
declare  that  the  development  of  the  economic  value  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
the  scenic  feature  of  the  falls . 


lillion.    What   this  substitution  of  me- 
power   for   human    labor    actually 
may  be  illustrated  by  stating  a  fact 
ning  the  steel  industry;   puring  a  recent 
of  ten  years,  the  production  of  steel  in 
I  increased  7 1  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in 
nMfcers  amounted  to  only  20  per  cent. 

j0tc  progress  we  have  made  during  'the 
1a0t.  generation  in  the  development  of  our 
titkfxic  and  power  industries  will  appear  small 
itt 'IJpniparison  with  the  great  advances  along 
tiMB  same  lines  in  the  future.  Engugh 
^ectric  energy  is  running  to  waste  here 
United  States  to  equal  the  daily  labor 
3.000,000  men  or  thirty  times  the 
population  of  the  nation.  The  total 
tries  of  the  country  require  about 
lillion  mechanical  horse-power  annually, 
pithis  amount  approximately  3;  million 
s-p6wer  is  used  in  manufactories.  Three 
fourths  of  this  latter  energy  is  developed  by 
coal.  Conservative  estimates  indicate  that 
we  have  at  least  40  million  water  horse-power 
in  the  United  States  undeveloped,  or  a  total 
greater  than  the  power  now  employed  in  all 
the  manufacturing  and  electric  plants  in  the 
entire  country. 


In  mining,  transporting,  handling,  and  firing 
each  thousand  tons  of  coal  used  in  our  central 
power  stations,  the  total  operations  require 
the  services  of  2.73  men  for  one  year's  time. 
Average  practice  in  central  stations  has  shown 
that  a  thousand  tons  of  good  steam  coal 
produce  128  horse-power  for  a  year  of  time. 
Therefore,  if  we  were  to  develop  all  our  avail- 
able 40  million  water  horse-power  and  put  the 
same  into  service,  we  should  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  mining  312,500,000  tons  of  coal  a 
year.  If  we  carry  the  investigation  a  little 
further  we  discover  that  in  the  mining,  hauling, 
and  utilization  of  this  vast  quantity  of  coal 
we  must  employ  8;3,i25  workers  of  one  kind 
and  another.  But  to  operate  the  40  million 
available  water  horse-power  we  should  need 
only  40,000  men.  Therefore  it  is  plain  that 
the  harnessing  of  all  our  water-power  would 
release  more  than  800,000  men  for  other  work 
than  mining  and  handling  coal.  In  other 
words,  for  every  fifty  hydroelectric  horse- 
power we  develop  and  utilize  in  this  country, 
one  man  is  released  from  a  mine,  railroad,  or 
power  plant. 

Before  long  the  United  States  will  be  divided 
into  six  or  eight  power  zones,  each  having  a 
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completesystemof transmissionlineswhichwill  In  practically  every  part  of  the   United 

carry  electricity  wherever  it  is  wanted.    The  States   where   there   are    great    water-power 

first  power  zone  will  cover  the  region  adjacent  resources,  there  appears  to  be  a  division  of 

to  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  and  will  have  opinion  as  to  the  bebt  method  of  utilizing  the* 

as  a  base  a  super-power  line  from  Washington  to  available    energy.     >^gara    is    the    bone   of 

Boston.     W.  S.  Murray,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  contention  in  the  East.    Niagara's  total  prac- 

survey  for  this  initial  system,  believes  that  by  tical  energy  equivalent  is  in  excess  of  6  million 

electricity  wecan transmit  50o,ooohorse-power  horse-power.    This  stream  of  energy  is  kept 

300  miles. with  only  a  10  per  cent.  loss.  constantly  renewed  by  the  action  of  the  laws 

In  the  region  covered  by  this  eastern  power  of  nature   and  it   finds  expression   through 

'  2one  there    is    a    population  of    24  million  the  medium  of  noise.      The  falling  water  at 
people,  but  the  terri- 


tory represents  only 
2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the 
United  States. 
Within  this  smalldis- 
trict  there  is  burned 
40  per  cent,  of  the 
total  coal  produced 
in  the  country,  and 
in  this  same  area, 
which  is  America's 
finishing  shop,  80  per 
cent,  of  the  skilled 
labor  of  the  country 
is  assembled. 

An  investigation  of 
conditions  in  this 
congested  manufac- 
turing region  has 
shown  that  if  steps 
are  not  taken  soon  to 
solve  the  powerprob- 
lem  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New 
England,  there  will 
be  an  advance  in  the 
cost  of  power  that 
will  curtail  the  de- 
velopment of  manu- 
facturing because 
factories  and  skilled 
workers  will  be  com- 


AN    UNHARNESSED    FALLS 

Which  is  typcal  of  thousands  ihroughout  the  couniry 
where  energy  could  be  saved  and  siitl  leave  the  most 
beautiful  falls  unhurt  (or  the  pleasure  of  nature-lovers 


Niagara  presents  a 
grand  spectacle 
which  is  viewed  each 
year  by  less  than  iper 
cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  countr>'. 
But  this  spectacle, 
though  grand,  is  a 
traveling  show,  for 
thefalls  have  receded 
95  5  feet  since  the  first 
survey  was  made  in 
1764. 

The  truth  is  that 
thousands  of  horse- 
power now  going  10 
waste  at  Niagara 
could  be  utilized  in 
such  a  way  that  the 
scenic  grandeur  of 
the  falls  would  not  be 
destroyed.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  so  to 
construct  remedial 
works  at  Niagara 
that  a  very  much 
smaller  quantity  of 
waterwill  produce  an 
equal  amount  of 
scenic  effect,  and  al 
the  same  time  such 
useful  development 
work  would  prevent 


pelled  to  migrate  to  other  regions  where  power  any  further  rapid  recession  of  the  Horseshoe 
is  cheap.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal  savings  Falls.  Investigation  has  also  shown  that  the 
in  this  eastern  zone  when  the  super-power  sys-  water  of  Niagara  may  be  utilized  to  a  much 
tem  is  fully  in  service  will  be  approximately  greater  extent  without  materially  reducing  the 
53  million  tons  of  coal  annually.  The  big  water  level  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  Niagara 
system  will  not  be  a  competitor  of  the  present  River.  Niagara  is  a  wonderful  national  hen- 
utilities,  but  on  the  other  hand  will  merely  tage  which  might  be  used  more  largely  to 
carry  on  to  a  higher  degree  and  with  greater  benefit  the  nation  without  destroying  its 
economy  the  work  the  utilities  have  already  esthetic  value. 

begun.  The  public,  not  the  Government,  will  Activity  in  the  development  of  water- 
be  asked  to  finance  this  great  undertaking.  power,   however,   is  largely   centred    in  our 
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Western  States.  Out  West  the  resources  are 
far  greater  and  the  controversies  more  intense. 
The  rivers  and  mountain  streams  having  a 
western  flow  from  the  crests  of  the  Rockies 
and  the  Sierra  ranges  possess  potential  energy 
which,  when  harnessed,  will  turn  arid  plains 
into  fertile  farms  and  supply  the  power  neces- 
sary in  the  development  of  new  industries  and 


one  million  horse-power  has  already  been  devel- 
oped. The  new  water-power  plants  which  will 
be  completed'  and  put  into  operation  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year  by  one  big  company,  will 
total  92,000  horse-power.  They  will  make 
possible  the  conservation  annually  of  1,800,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil,  which  would  have  been 
required  to  generate  the  equivalent  amount  of 
the  creation  of  great  cities.  These  water  electric  energy  by  steam  at  a  fuel  cost  of 
courses  which  flow  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  1^3,000,000.  The  water-power  of  Cali- 
and  the  Gulf  of  California  possess  43.6  per  cent  fomia  when  completely  developed  will  repre- 
of  thetotal  maximum  sent  an  invested  cap- 

potential  water-  ital  of  more  than  one 

power  of  the  United  billion    dollars.     At 

States.     It  would  be  the  present  rate  of 

difficult    to  say  growth  of  power  de- 

whether  or  not  the  mand,  it  is  estimated 

unprecedented.  by  engineers  that  the 

growth  of  the  Pacific  entire  4  million  wa- 

■  Coast     country   has  ter  horse -power   of 

forced  the  rapid  de-  California  wilt  be 

velopment     of    the  fully  developed  and 

local  water  -  powers,  in  usewithin  the  next 

or  the  availability  of  fifteen  years.    If  the 

these    valuable    re-  electrification  of  the 

sources  attracted  the  steam  railways  of  the 

new  residents.  Prob-  Pacific  Coast  is  not 

ably  it  worked  both  deferTed,thetotalde- 

ways.  velopment  of  this 

In  considering  the  horse-power  will 

water-power    re-  probably  be  consum- 

sourcesofthevarious  mated  within  the 

states,  the  following  next  ten  years.    The 

figures   which    show  character    of    the 

the    distribution    of  hydroelectric  work  on 

this  water-power  in  the  Pacific  Coast  may 

horse-power  per  best  be  judged  from 

square  mile  are  in-  the  fact  that  energy 

teresting:    Washing-  c  und.rwood  k  und.™ood  is  now  being  trans- 

ton  has    125    horse-  the  shoshone  dam  mitted  to  Los  Ange- 

power  per  square  Thij  dam  has  already  reclaimed  1 50.000  acres  of  land  (or  'es,  a  distance  of  24I 
mile;   Oregon,   68.4;  the  produciion  of  food  crops  in  Wyoming  miles, overtwo  trans- 

Idaho,  604:  Califor-  mission  circuits  ope- 

nia,  49.4;  Montana,  28;  Utah,  15.5;  Colorado,  rated  at  an  electrical  pressure  of  1 50,000  volts, 
1 5.3 ;  and  Arizona,  1 4.  As  compared  with  these  the  highest  operating  voltage  now  in  use  in  this 
resources  in  the  West,  we  have  the  following  country  for  the  commercial  transmission  of 
figures  for  our  Eastern  States:  West  Virginia,  electric  power.  Other  lines  which  will  be  com- 
43.5 ;  New  York,  34.3 ;  Connecticut,  27.6;  Mass-  pleted  next  year  will  transmit  energy  at  a  pres- 
achusetts,  27.;;  New  Hampshire,  26.3;  Maine,     sure  of  220,000  volts. 


34.4;  South  Carolina,  2t.8;  Virginia,  20.6;  and 
VemiCTit,  17.6. 

Water-power  development  is  being  pushed 
ahead  more  rapidly  in  California  than  in  any 
other  state  at  the  present  time.  California 
possesses  4  million  water  horse-power,  of  which 


The  question  has  arisen  as  to  what  California 
will  do  when  all  of  the  near-by  water-power  has 
been  fully  developed.  It  is  likely  that  before 
that  time  the  production  of  oil  on  the  Coast 
will  be  on  the  decline.  This  brings  to  the 
front  the  most  interesting  and  probably  the 
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most  important  water-power  possibility  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
'^  One  of  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  world  is 
bom  on  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Wyom- 
ing, and  among  the  Alpine  lakes  in  the  heart  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains»in  Colorado.  Hundreds 
of  rivers  and  creeks  unite  to  form  the  most 
magnificent  river  on  earth,  the  Colorado, 
which  flows  a  mad,  turbid  stream  through 
an  almost  inaccessible  country  of  lofty  moun- 
tains and  vast  deserts  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. Engineers  say  that  3  million  horse- 
power can  be  developed  on  the  Colorado  River. 
But  right  here  the  situation  becomes  quite 
interesting  and  somewhat  complicated,  for 
water  is  the  salvation  of  the  desert  when 
used  for  irrigation,  just  as  it  is  a  valuable 
asset  in  the  generation  of  energy  for  industry. 

The  power  interests  want  to  harness  the 
Colorado  River  to  manufacture  horse-power. 
Thousands  of  farmers  and  other  citizens  in  the 
seven  states  drained  by  this,  the  third  largest 
stream  on  the  American  continent,  want  to 
control  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  in  order  to 
convert  their  desert  lands  into  productive 
farms.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  satisfy  the 
dual  necessities  of  the  power  and  irrigation 
interests.  But  the  problem  is  far  from  settled 
and  will  likely  be  the  cause  of  stirring  times  in 
Washington  during  coming  months. 

Before  we  get  at  the  kernel  of  the  question 
let  me  quickly  build  a  background  of  general 
facts.  The  Colorado  Basin,  embracing  an 
area  equal  in  size  to  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  is  the  backbone  of 
one  third  of  the  continental  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  capable  of  supporting  a  popula- 
tion of  at  least  75  million  people.  It  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  the  Colorado 
Basin  contains  between  6  million  and  7  million 
arable  acres,  an  area  greater  than  the  combined 
areas  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
Delaware.  The  virginity  of  this  territory  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  basin, 
from  Wyoming  to  Mexico,  there  are  not  more 
than  500,000  people.  Each  square  mile  of 
this  sparsely  settled  region  supports  less  than 
two  persons.  Certain  parts  of  India  have 
a  population  of  more  than  500  per  square 
mile;  several  of  the  European  countries 
support  300  persons  or  more  on  each  square 
mile,  while  here  in  the  United  States  our  most 
populous  state  supports  more  than  200  people 
per  square  mile.  The  principal  outlets  of  the 
region  will  be  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 


Los  Angeles,  which  cities,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  basin. 

From  its  source  to  its  mouth  the  Colorado 
River  drops  almost  two  miles.  At  some 
points  along  its  course,  particularly  in  tibe 
Grand  Canyon,  it  has  cut  its  channel  more 
than  one  mile  below  the  level  of  the  surroundiflig 
plateaus.  The  Colorado  is  the  least-knoMi 
stream  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  llje 
tomb  of  civilizations  that  flourished  in  aff» 
past.  The  stark  cliffs,  chiseled  by  the  riveir. 
are  furrowed  with  the  deserted  dwellings  of 
peoples  of  mystery.  Centuries  ago  these 
early  races  constructed  irrigation  systems 
which  are  still  visible  in  part  and  which 
arouse  the  respect  of  engineers  even  to-day. 

The  desert  through  which  the  Colorado  has 
bored  its  way  is  the  home  of  the  Navajo,  the 
Hopi  Indians,  the^ Pueblos,  and  the  Penitent es. 
famous  for  their  mixing  of  medieval  Christi- 
anity and  ancient  barbarism.  The  Colorado 
basin  was  once  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mormon, 
and  the  home  of  rugged  "two-gun"  men.  One 
authority  states  that  since  the  hazardous  Powell 
expedition  in  1869,  less  than  two  dozen  men 
have  traveled  the  length  of  the  roaring  river. 

The  Colorado  is  officially  classified  as  a 
navigable  stream,  but  its  navigaticm  was 
always  limited  to  that  third  of  the  coune 
below  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  building  of 
the  Laguna  Dam,  which  extends  for  a  ro3e 
across  the  river  at  a  point  twelve  miles  north 
of  Yuma,  Arizona,  finally  ended  the  navigabil- 
ity of  the  stream.  But  this  is  no  great  loss, 
for  the  cataracts  and  rapids  of  the  river  have 
always  made  navigation  of  the  stream  diffkroft 
and  practically  impossible  on  any  large  scale. 

The  country  comprising  the  lower  part  of 
the  Colorado  basin  is  similar  in  appearance 
and  topography  to  the  region  of  the  Nile  in 
Egypt.  After  the  river  leaves  the  mountains 
it  has  the  proportions  of  the  Nile,  and  like  the 
latter,  flows  through  the  huge  cone-shaped 
delta  it  has  built  up  during  the  centuries  that 
have  passed.  Every  crop  that  is  grown  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  can  be  grown  in  the  vicoAgr 
of  Yuma  in  Arizona.  The  sunshine  is  9D 
persistent  in  this  section  that  the  local  resta^ 
ranteur  at  Yuma  started  business  a  generation 
ago  with  a  free  offer  to  all  travelers  to  serve 
them  meals  without  charge  on  any  day  that 
the  sun  fails  to  appear.  It  is  stated  that  one 
day  last  year  was  the  first  time  in  two  decades 
that  the  boniface  had  to  make  good  his  offer. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service  has 


THE   COLORADO    RIVER 

Enginecn  say  thai  j  milKon  hone-power  un  be  developed  on  the  Colorado  River.    Power  and  irrigalion  in- 
terests an  now  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  a  proposed  dam,  700  feet  hi^,  which  will  back  up.  for  power  and 
irrigation,  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  two  years'  flow  of  the  mighty  stream 


TWO  interi5rs 

Power  stattou  where 
the  high  coal  of  cml  s 
no  worry.  The  potahed 
neatness  of  the  feydnu- 
ik  planti  and  twii  en- 
gineers   b    coaspicDou] 
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A    POWER    PLANT  ON    KERN    RIVER,    CAL. 
1931.     The  annual  output  of  this  plant  is  estimated  to  have  a  commercial  v 
le  half  million  dollars  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  Interests  which  it  se 


transformed  parts  of  this  hot  desert  land  into 
the  most  productive  farming  districts  in 
the  United  States.  The  silt  soil  is  incredibly 
fertile.  Several  months  ago  they  sank  a  well 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  to  test  for  oil.  At  a 
depth  of  i.joo  feet  the  drills  were  still  going 
through  soft  silt  loam.  As  many  as  twelve  cut- 
tings of  alfalfa,  averaging  one  ton  each  cutting 
per  acre,  have  beea  taken  from  some  of  the  irri- 
gated land  along  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona, 
during  a  year.  The  soil  has  produced  garden 
truck  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,000  per 
acre.  It  has  yielded  as  much  as  $t,ooo  per 
acre  in  Bartlett  pears.  The  region  is  becoming 
famous  for  its  production  of  long-staple  cotton, 
which  is  the  only  cotton  said  to  give  complete 
satisfaction  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
tires.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  four 
pounds  of  long-staple  cotton  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  average  tire,  so  it  is  evident 
that  an  enormous  amount  of  this  grade  of 
cotton  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
automobile  industry  of  the  United  States 
each  year. 

Summed  up,  the  Colorado  basin  south  of  the 
'  Grand   Caiton    in    Arizona    is    actually    an 


agricultural  miracle-land.  Thousands  of  people 
are  waiting  and  ready  to  settle  the  region 
just  as  soon  as  more  water  can  be  turned  upon 
other  sections  of  desert  land.  Approximately 
a  million  acres  have  been  wrested  from  the 
arid  waste,  and  3  million  acres  are  yet  to  be 
reclaimed.  Extensive  surveys  have  been  made, 
and  the  people  of  the  Southwest,  under  govern- 
ment leadership,  are  planning  to  build  the 
highest  dam  in  the  world,  which  will  be  thrown 
across  the  Colorado  River  at  Boulder  Caflon 
near  the  southeastern  tip  of  Nevada.  Director 
Davis  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service,  plans  a  structure  which  will  hold 
back  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  two  years' 
flow  of  the  entire  1,800  miles  of  rushing  river. 
The  dam  is  to  be  700  feet  high,  approximately 
the  height  of  the'  Woolworth  Building  in 
New  York  City.  This  new  dam  will  be  twice 
as  high  as  the  Arrowrock  Dam  in  Idaho,  now 
the  loftiest  barrier  of  the  kind  in  the  worid. 
The  building  of  the  dam  at  Boulder  Canon 
will  back  up  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River, 
forming  a  reservoir  having  an  area  of  200 
square  miles  and  an  average  depth  of  350  feet. 
This  body  of  water  will  be  comparable  with 
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some  of  the  great  lakes  in  New  York  State, 
and  will  constitute  the  largest  artificial  lake 
in  the  world.  One  western  railroad  system 
is  already  planning  to  operate  a  fleet  of 
steamers  to  carry  tourists  over  this  man-made 
lake  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  wonder  spot 
of  America.  The  Panama  Canal  is  the  only 
undertaking  ever  attempted  in  America  which 
may  be  compared  in  magnitude  or  boldness  of 
conception  to  this  engineering  project,  which 
will  transform  an  empire  of  waste  into  a  region 
of  productivity. 

All  of  which  indicates  plainly  why  great 
numbers  of  people  in  our  Southwestern  States 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  league  to  pre- 
vent the  Colorado  River  from  being  utilized 
primarily  for  power  purposes.  They  argue 
that  if  the  development  work  on  the  stream 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  so-called  "power 
interests,"  the  people  of  the  Southwest,  as 
well  as  new  settlers  who  will  come  in  to  popu- 
late the  region,  will  become  actually  tenants  of 
the  power  interests.  Without  doubt  such  a 
situation  would  be  unfoHunate  and  undesir- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  to  the 
nation's  welfare  that  selfish  extremists  in  the 
irrigation  crowd  shall  not  prevent  the  full 
utilization  of  the  bountiful  supply  of  energy 
that  the  falling  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
makes  available.  The  problem  is  one  con- 
taining pitfalls  for  those  who  are  willing  to 


be  influenced  by  one  set  or  arguments  based 
on  a  single  point  of  view. 

Perhaps  the  question  has  no  more  interesting 
phase  than  the  mild  opposition  of  many  people 
living  near  the  upper  stretches  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  what  is  known  as  the  Upper  River 
country.  This  tatter  region  consists  (A  hi^ 
plateaus  walled  in  by  famous  mountain 
ranges.  While  it  is  practically  frostless  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Colorado  basin,  the  frost 
bites  nearly  every  night  in  the  highlands 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  region.  In 
certain  sections  of  the  Upper  River  countr>', 
the  climate  may  be  designated  as  having  four 
seasons  known  as  June.  July.  August,  and 
winter.  The  sturdy  folk  who  live  in  this 
rugged  country  have  to  fight  hard  for  a  living 
and  are  compelled  continually  to  battle  the 
forces  of  nature.  It  is  a  rich  land  but  one 
not  easy  to  conquer. 

There  are  approximately  1,250,000  acres 
under  cultivation  in  the  Upper  River  country 
of  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  i.;oo,ooo 
additional  acres,  may  be  brought  under 
cultivation  by  utilizing  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Because  the  problems  of 
reclaiming  the  desert  lands  in  this  difficult 
northern  country  are  much  more  serious  than 
they  are  in  the  semi-tropical  region  below,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  Upper  River  folk' 
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contemplate  the  rapid  development  of  the 
country  south  of  Boulder  Caflon  with  much 
apprehension.  They  fear  the  supply  of  water 
for  their  own  acres  may  be  imperiled  by  de- 
vdopments  farther  down  the  stream. 

There  is  a  law  governing  the  use  of  water 
diverted  from  streams  that  is  well  known  in 
the  West,  but  seldom  heard  of  and  rarely 
understood  by  people  in  the  East.  It  is  a 
law  which  has  been  developed  in  arid  countries. 
governing  the  relations  of  people  who  seek 
to  irrigate  their  lands  from  a  common  stream. 
The  essence  of  this  ordinance  is  that  he  who 
ctHnes  first  is  served  first;  and  if  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  round,  the  later  comers  shall  be 
deni^. 

One  authority  explains  it  this  way  Just 
assume  that  Jones  has  10,000  acres  located 
600  miles  downstream.  He  spends  his  money 
on  more  or  less  costly  works  to  irrigate  his 
land.  Several  years  later  Smith,  who  owns 
to.ooo  acres  500  miles  upstream,  closer  to  the 
source,  detennines  to  put  his  land  under 
cuhivation.  The  river  runs  through  his  acres 
long  before  it  reaches  Jones's  land.  But  Jones's 
acres  drink  up  every  inch  of  water  the  stream 
produces.  If  Smith  should  divert  any  of  the 
water,  some  of  Jones's  acres  must  inevitably 
revert  to  their  desert  state.  So,  the  law 
says,  since  Jones  made  prior  beneficial  use  of 
the  water,  he  has  the  sole  right  to  it.    Conse- 


quently. Smith  must  not  divert  one  spoonful  of 
the  water  of  that  stream  although  both  banks 
of  the  river  for  many  miles  are  his  property. 
If  he  takes  the  water,  the  law  declares  he  must 
go  to  jail. 

This  explains  the  opposition  of  the  people  of 
the  Upper  River  country  to  the  proposed 
development  work  that  is  projected  for  the 
southern  stretches  of  the  river.  The  northern 
folk  fear  they  may  find  themselves  in  Smith's 
predicament.  They  have  had  several  bitter 
experiences  which  make  them  somewhat  dis- 
trustful. A  few  years  ago  there  was  built 
near  the  line  between  Wyoming  and  Nebraska 
in  the  North  Platte  River,  a  barrier  known  as 
the  Pathfinder  Dam.  It  brought  a  great  deal 
of  Nebraska  acreage  and  some  Wyoming  land 
under  cultivation.  But  one  fine  morning  the 
people  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream  in 
the  vicinity  of  Douglas  and  elsewhere  in 
Wyoming,  woke  up  to  find  they  were  absolutely 
prohibited  from  using  the  waters  of  the  North 
Platte,  whose  main  course  runs  through  the 
fertile  but  arid  lands  of  their  state.  The 
Pathfinder  project,  located  mainly  in  Nebraska 
required  all  the  water.  Very  naturally,  when 
they  helplessly  saw  the  water  that  meant  the 
difference  between  prosperous  fields  and  use- 
less lands  slide  past  their  acres,  they  went  into 
the  courts  to  force  the  Pathfinder  folk  to 
share    the    water.    After    long    and    costly 
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litigation,  the  arid  land  law  of  first  come, 
first  served,  was  sustaified;  arid  matiy  sub- 
sequent adjudications,  locally  and  interstate, 
have  hardened  the  principle  into  basic  law. 

Arnold  Kruckman,  Secretary  of  the  League 
of  the  Southwest,  told  me  of  another  water 
problem  which  the  Federal  Government  must 
eventually  adjust  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
international  complications  in  the  gigantic 
enterprise  of  harnessing  the  Colorado  River. 
Mexico  has  approximately  one  million  acres  of 
amazingly  arable  land  in  the  Colorado  Basin, 
for  the  river  does  not  empty  into  the  Gutf  of 
California  until  after  it  crosses  the  boundary  into 
Mexico  and  flows  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
through  that  country.  Most  of  this  Mexican 
acreage  is  either  owned  or  controlled  by 
American  interests.  The  Government  of 
Mexico  has  no  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
uses  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  for  irrigation. 
An  American  organization  located  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California  owns  a  subsidiary 
Mexican  corporation  through  which  it  trans- 
acts business  in  Mexico  and  sells  water  to  the 
owners  of  the  Mexican  lands.  The  arrange- 
ment, however  satisfactory  to  the  Mexican 
landowners,  has  caused  growing  irritation  on 
the  American  side  of  the  border.  To  remove 
the  cause  of  this  dissatisfa  ;tion,  the  American 
interests  are  proposing  to  abandon  their  main 
works  on  the  Mexican  side  and  to  bring  the 
diverted  water  from  the  Colorado  River  in  a 
canal    running    entirely    through    American 


territory.  The  American  interests  will  con- 
tinue to  supervise  and  distribute  the  water  to 
Mexican  lands.  There  are  those  who  believ3 
that  the  Mexican  Government  eventually  will 
demand  a  definite  adjustment  of  the  question 
by  agreement  between  the  governments.  There 
is  a  precedent  for  such  an  agreement  in  the 
contract  by  which  the  United  States  bound 
itself  to  deliver  a  stated  quantity  of  water  to 
Mexico  annually  in  the  stream  channel  of  the 
Rio  Grande  at  the  international  boundary. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  the  Colorado 
River  development  which  is  an  international 
problem.  Under  the  treaty  made  at  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,  in  1848,  the  United  States  has 
agreed  with  Mexico  to  maintain  the  Colorado 
River  as  a  navigable  stream.  This  provision 
has  never  been  changed.  It  cleariy  defines  the 
status  of  the  Colorado  as  a  navigable  river. 
This  last-mentioned  provision  is  something  that 
will  give  the  power  interests  who  are  seeking  to 
harness  the  energy  of  the  river,  much  to  think 
about  before  they  start  the  construction  of  their 
projected  works.  Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate 
but  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  terms  of  the 
Water-Power  Act  specifically  prohibit  power 
works  on  navigable  streams.  With  so  much 
at  stake  it  is  altogether  likely  that  those 
interested  in  utilizing  the  energy  of  the  stream 
will  put  up  a  strong  fight  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  clause  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  which 
makes  the  Colorado  a  navigable  river. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  greatest  of 
all   American    hydroelectric  projects   is  sur- 
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rounded  by  numerous  difficulties  which  must 
be  carefully  ironed  out.  Engineers  have  de- 
clared that  the  688  billion  cubic  feet  of 
water  that  now  go  to  waste  each  year  in 
the  Gulf  of  California  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  irrigation  needs  of  all  the 
lands  throughout  the  entire  Colorado  Basin. 
This  quantity  of  water  contains  160  million 
tons  of  solid  matter  which  would  fill  a  reservoir 
one  mile  square  and  125  feet  deep.  The 
annual  loss  of  this  enormous  tonnage  of  rich 
soil  which  is  swept  into  the  ocean,  constitutes  a 
national  waste. 

This  great  problem  in  the  West  is  not  unlike 
other  regional  problems  which  have  been 
satisfactorily  settled  here  in  the  United  Slates. 
Out  in  Ohio  is  a  great  fertile  region  known  as 
the  Miami  Valley.  In  1913  a  flood  swept 
over  the  district,  dealing  death  to  several 
hundred  persons  and  causing  a  property  loss  of 
many  million  dollars.  Following  this  disaster 
the  people  of  Ohio  gave  a  splendid  demonstra- 
tion of  unity  and  cooperation,  although  there 
were  many  groups  with  widely  divergent 
interests.  First  they  got  a  real  leader,  a  noted 
engineer;  then  each  group  subordinated  its 
more  immediate  personal  advantage  to  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  whole  project.  Politics 
was  thrown  into  the  discard  and  politicians 
were  banished  from  the  considerations.  The 
people  prepared  their  own  law  which  was 
drawn  up  from  the  standpoint  of  engineering 
efficiency.  The  job  of  making  the  fertile 
Miami  valley  safe  forevermore  was  classed  as 


a  public  work  and  was  carried  out  despite 
the  objections  of  those  who  contended  that 
the  proposed  plan  meant  the  surrender  of  the 
rights  of  home  rule. 

Although  the  harnessing  of  the  Colorado 
River  will  be  a  greater  feat  than  the  engineering 
work  just  being  finished  in  the  valley  about 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  two  jobs  have  elements 
that  are  quite  similar.  The  work  in  Ohio  has 
been  the  biggest  engineering  project  launched 
in  this  country  since  the  building  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  It  has  been  handled  without 
graft  and  in  a  way  that  is  not  only  a  credit  to 
the  skill  of  American  engineers,  but  also  is  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  several  communities  who  were  wise 
enough  to  bury  self-interest  and  work  for  the 
common  good.  Just  as  the  people  of  the 
Miami  Valley  once  lived  in  constant  dread  of  a 
terrible  flood  which  finally  came,  so  the  people 
of  the  rich  Imperial  Valley  in  the  Colorado 
basin  now  live  in  perpetual  fear  that  the 
turbulent  river  which  to-day  is  their  friend 
may  burst  all  bounds  to-morrow  and  sweep 
away  not  only  their  hard-eamed  wealth  but 
theirvery  lives. 

The  water  problem  of  the  West  and  the 
Southwest  is  not  merely  a  question  of  power  or 
a  question  of  irrigation,  it  is  a  matter  that 
covers  both  these  things.  In  many  cases  it 
goes  even  farther  and  includes  flood  control. 
The  only  way  such  a  problem  can  be  satis- 
factorily handled  is  by  turning  conflict  into 
cooperation. 
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the  sickening  horror  of  the  flat  fields  of 
Ypres  or  scourged  and  blackened  Verdun, 
stood  almost  as  a  man  behind  the  war. 
Group  thinkers  went  to  jail  or  the  intern- 
ment camp.  Then  the  crisis  passed  and 
with  it,  for  the  time  at  least,  national 
solidarity. 

A  great  questioning  was  going  on  before 
the  war.  Industrialism  had  a  limp  that 
needed  attention.  The  church  and  reli- 
gion were  under  the  glass.  Education 
was  vivisected.  Certain  of  the  high- 
browed  and  chinless  analytical  destruc- 
tionists,  scoffing  at  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers,  were  for  taking  the  Government 
itself  apart  to  see  what  makes  it  go,quite 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  never 
would  be  able  to  get  it  together  again 
without  a  good  many  essential  wheels  and 
bolts  missing. 

The  war  had  one  merit;  it  demanded 
undivided  attention.  But  at  its  end 
when  interest  was  no  longer  centred  on 
that  apocalyptical  circumstance,  those 
whose  vocations  brought  them  in  touch 
with  public  opinion  noticed  the  sudden 
development  of  an  intense  querulousness. 
Everything  was  wrong  that  had  ever  been 
wrong  before,  and  much  besides.  The 
intense  mass  psychology  of  the  war  be- 
came the  acute  group  psychology  of  the 
reconstruction. 

The  safety  of  nations  within  themselves 
is  in  properly  balanced  social  relativity. 
In  all  the  world  there  are  not  two  thumbs 
on  which  the  whorls  and  loops  are  exactly 
alike.  There  are  not  two  individuals  who 
think  in  every  respect  exactly  alike,  but 
there  are  sufficient  elements  of  common 
interest  as  between  certain  individuals 
so  that  society  tends  to  group  division. 
This  grouping  is 'natural  and  desirable. 
The  world  would  be  a  most  distressing 
place  if  all  minds  always  went  along  to- 
gether. The  danger  comes  when  sound 
social  relativity  is  thrown  off  balance,  and 
group  interest  threatens  to  transcend  the 
common  interest.  Two  things  are  inher- 
ently dangerous;  first,  not  to  think  at  all, 
and,  second,  always  to  think  subjectively. 


In  these  latter  days  we  have  seen  a  great 
treaty  blocked  by  a  group  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  We  have 
passed  through  the  disorders  attendant 
on  the  May  ist  labor  settlements,  with 
group  thinking  capital  on  one  side  and 
group  thinking  labor  on  the  other.  We 
have  seen  the  Dearborn  Indepettdent 
voice  still  other  group  thinking — a  group 
pleasingly  small,  to  be  sure,  and  hardly 
vocal  without  its  Angel  of  quantity 
production,  and  we  have  seen,  quite 
naturally,  the  people  under  attack  crystal- 
lize the  group  instinct  in  defense.  De- 
flation pinches  certain  industries  and 
their  roaring  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  is  the  roaring  of  Stentor.  Agricul- 
ture finds  hard  going  and  rushes  to  Con- 
gress for  relief  through  a  tariff.  Economic 
progress  is  checked  or  hard  aground  in  the 
cross  currents  of  conflicting  group  interest. 
Social  development  suffers.  Justice  goes 
lame  because  of  politics.  The  strong, 
clear  note  that  made  the  world  listen  in 
191 7  and  1918  is  lost  in  din  and  confusion 
as  though  the  nation  were  cursed  after 
the  manner  of  the  builders  at  Babel. 

The  safety  of  any  country  is  in  the 
level  heads  and  the  sound  common  sense 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  there  is 
activity  of  group  against  inertia  of  mass. 
That  is  why  bad  government  exists  and 
false  economic  doctrines  are  practised. 
But  mass  interest  is  always  latently  most 
powerful  and  once  in  motion  is  irresistible. 

Mass  interest  of  the  nation  met  the 
group  interest  of  the  South  and  overcame 
it  after  compromising  slavery  for  forty 
years.  The  long  battle  which  has  been 
raging  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
against  abuses  of  corrupt  politics,  domina- 
tion by  big  business,  and  the  intrigues  and 
bravado  of  special  interests  has  always 
been  the  battle  of  mass  against  group. 
In  this  war  there  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  an 
armistice  but  one  after  the  other  the 
group  strongholds  are  falling  or  running 
up  the  white  flag. 

In  the  present  situation  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  if  the  mass  will  does  not  hesitate 
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too  long  in  asserting  itself.  That  is  what 
happened  in  Russia.  Mass  America  is 
too  patient  with  her  naughty  children. 
The  haven  for  the  persecuted,  she  has 
permitted  hberty  to  be  turned  to  hcense. 
The  dreamland  of  opportunity,  she  has 
permitted  exploitation  and  abuse.  It  is 
high  time  now,  in  the  reconstruction 
period  when  the  seeds  of  division  fall  on  a 
quick  soil  for  her  to  set  in  order  with  what- 
ever vigor  may  be  needed  every  group 
which,  either  with  ignorance  or  intent,  is 
putting  selfish  interest  before  the  common 
good,  or  by  loose  tongues  and  crooked 
minds,  stirring  up  disunion  and  disorder 
among  the  people.  And  this  can  be  done 
without  menace  to  a  free  press  or  to  free 
speech  or  to  the  right  of  assembly.  It 
can  be  done  and  hold  inviolable  those 
groups  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  na- 
tions in  which  new  thoughts  originate  and 
take  form  in  the  march  of  advance- 
ment. 

But  now  we  must  go  even  further  than 
national  thinking.  Thought  must  be 
international.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not 
we  are  now  not  only  in  the  world  but  of 
it.  Natural  barriers  fall.  There  is  no 
more  sea.  Isolation  ceases.  Hence  na- 
tional thinking  in  such  a  world  relation 
becomes  itself  group  thinking.  "  Deutscb- 
lavd  Uber  Alles  "  answers  that. 

The  war  taught  many  things.  It 
should  have  taught  a  better  understand- 
ing of  other  peoples.  In  some  cases  it 
did.  There  were  those  who  learned 
that  a  tremendous  commerce  was  borne 
on  the  funny  little  four-wheeled  wagons 
of  the  British  railways;  that  it  was  possi- 


ble to  issue  a  great  Scottish  newspaper 
without  any  typewriters  at  all;  that  be- 
hind the  demi-mondaine  of  Paris  and  her 
boulevardier  companion,  were  the  keen 
alert  men  and  women  of  France,  ex- 
emplifying the  spirit  which  blazed  forth 
at  the  Mame,  turned  back  the  invader, 
and  never  wavered  until  the  war  was 
done.  And  so  with  Belgium  and  with 
Italy  and  all  the  rest,  and  so  even  with 
Germany,  where  she  was  not  dulled  and 
sodden  by  the  domination  of  the  military 
group. 

Unless  she  forgets  the  lesson  America 
can  no  longer  hold  aloof  from  such  a 
world.  And  she  can  no  longer  think  in 
the  terms  of  her  national  interest  alone. 
We  protest  Yap.  We  protest  the  Meso- 
potamian  oil  fields.  We  do  protest  too 
much,  unless  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
this  is  not  a  world  of  all  take  and  no  give. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  while  American 
interests  follow  the  sun  in  his  course, 
so  will  American  responsibility  compass 
the  earth. 

Truly  the  times-  are  troubled,  but  the 
trouble  is  but  a  passing  one  if  we  will  to 
make  it  so.  If  every  man  and  wom<m 
were  inspired  by  the  high  pride  of  citizen- 
ship of  a  St.  Paul — a  citizenship  which 
left  no  place  for  selfishness — and  if  every 
group  would  weigh  its  issue  always  in  the 
light  of  the  mass  interest,  all  would  be 
well.  So  way  it  be,  but  may  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  nation  fall  on  all  who  deal 
otherwise.  And  then  in  turn  we  must  as 
a  people  search  our  hearts  that  the 
Golden  Rule  as  between  men  be  also  as 
between  nations. 
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LAW  AND  ORDER 

By  CHARLES  H.  BRENT 

Bishop  of  Western  New  York 


ONE  of  the  miserable  defects 
i  of  language  is  that  it  lends 
I  its  best  phrases,  such  for 
'  instance  as  "law  and  or- 
der," to  the  tricks  of  selfish 
minds,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  excus- 
ing and  defending  the  very  evils  they 
were  created  to  combat  and  destroy.  In 
its  purer  sense  law  and  order  is  the  bul- 
wark of  the  common  weal,  as  jealous  for 
the  rights  of  each  as  for  the  well-being  of 
all,  without  favoritism  or  distinction  of 
persons.  But  by  the  wiles  of  interpreta- 
tion, even  in  our  own  America,  it  is  so 
perverted  on  occasion  as  to  countenance 
tyranny,  thwart  the  free  play  of  justice, 
and  make  a  mockery  of  liberty,  especially 
as  touching  idealists  and  those  who 
decline  to  accept  a  static  view  of  our 
religious,  social,  and  industrial  life.  Even 
as  1  pen  these  words,  1  can  conceive  of 
some  of  the  very  people  who  use  law  and 
order  chiefly  to  sheltfer  their  o^yn  petty 
safety  at  the  cost  of  injustice  to  others, 
finding  self-vindication  in  what  is  aimed 
at  their  discomfiture.  But  that  is  prob- 
ably inevitable,  for  the  devil  himself 
quotes  Scripture  to  promote  his  ends! 
With  this  preamble  1  proceed. 

Our  American  democracy  is  no  ex- 
ception to  other  democracies.  It  can- 
not survive,  much  less  thrive,  unless 
law  and  order  bums  with  steady  flame. 
Just  now  it  is  flickering  in  a  perilous  way, 
notably  in  quarters  where  there  is  least 
excuse.  The  volume  of  crime  made  public, 
which  is  great,  is  equalled  if  not  sur- 
passed by  that  which  is  hushed  up  or 
kept  secret.  The  national  conscience  is 
blunted,  so  that  the  daily  record  of  shame 
and  violence  which  defaces  the  press  has 
become  for  too  many  just  a  sensation  and 
excitement,  mere   reading,  rather  than 


a  moral  shock,  an  offense  in  which  every 
citizen  is  involved  and  for  which  he  shares 
responsibility. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  Presi- 
dent Taft  said:  "  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  administration  of  criminal 
law  in  this  country  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
civilization,  and  that  the  prevalence  of 
crime  and  fraud,  which  here  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  in  European  countries,  is 
due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the  law  and 
its  administration  to  bring  criminals  to 
justice."  Since  then  matters  have  be- 
come worse  rather  than  better.  There 
are  those  who  comfort  themselves  by 
attributing  growth  in  lawlessness  to  the 
consequences  of  the  war.  1  wish  1  could 
believe  this  a  sufficient  explanation.  Such 
a  book  as  Raymond  Fosdick's  "  American 
Police  Systems"  allows  of  no  such  con- 
clusions. His  pitiless  tables  of  com- 
parative statistics  proclaim  America  to 
be  the  most  criminal  country  among 
those  cited.  His  equally  pitiless  exam- 
ination of  the  causes  reveals  great 
facility  in  breaking  laws  and  little  zest  in 
obeying  them.  The  end  of  law  is  to 
contribute  eff^ectively  to  order,  whereas 
"  we  must  confess  failure  in  the  elemental 
responsibility  laid  on  all  people  who  call 
themselves  civilized,  of  preserving  order 
in  their  communities." 

Reverence  for  law  must  be  supple- 
mented by  intelligent  respect  for  laws. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  in  a  democracy 
in  which,  speaking  in  terms  of  majorities, 
laws  are  never  superimposed  but  always 
self-imposed.  It  is  as  stultifying  and 
degrading  for  a  community  as  it  is  for  an 
individual  to  lay  down  regulations  to 
govern  life  and  conduct,  only  to  ignore 
them  when  formulated.  The  breaking  of 
promises  made  to  oneself  is  an  offense  of 
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the  same  order  as  that  of  breaking  faith 
with  a  friend.  After  all,  respect  for 
others  has  its  roots  in  self-respect. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
restrictive  legislation  is  often  imposed  by 
a  majority,  who  do  not  need  it,  on  a 
minority  who  do  need  it;  or  that  an 
unenlightened  and  conservative  majority 
can  temporarily  block  the  way  to  an 
enlightened  and  progressive  minority. 
Regarding  the  former,  there  can  be  no 
demurrer:  regarding  the  latter,  we  find 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  a  minority  that 
is  right,  Eventually  becomes  a  majority. 
This  is  the  history  of  reform. 

Lawlessness  is  sporadic  or  unorganized 
revolution,  a  fact  which  receives  too 
scant  recognition.  Of  course  there  are 
various  kinds  of  revolution.  There  is, 
for  instance,  revolution  against  a  bad 
administration  of  good  laws,  which  may 
be  salutary  in  so  far  as  it  aims  to  promote 
law  and  order.  Or  there  is  revolution 
against  a  crystallized  system  of  bad  laws, 
which  likewise  may  be  justifiable.  Or, 
again,  there  is  revolution  against  law  and 
order  itself,  which  is  always  evil  and  dis- 
astrous. The  lawlessness  which  is  im- 
periling our  nation  is  chiefly  of  the  latter 
sort.  The  very  citizens  who  deprecate 
revolution  are  themselves  revolutionists 
if  they  confine  their  obedience  to  law 
only  to  those  laws  which  protect  their 
interests,  and  which  do  not  run  counter  to 
their  desires.  It  is  part  of  order  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  majorities  in 
law  making,  and  the  minority  are  as  much 
bound  by  the  law  thus  made  as  the 
majority,  provided  that  the  law  in  ques- 
tion is  morally  sound. 

Other  nations  may  be  able  to  get  on 
without  a  written  constitution.  So  far  as 
America  is  concerned  it  is  good  that  we 
have  one.  Our  aptitude  in  constructing 
laws  needs  the  check  of  our  Qjnstitution, 
which  determines  the  nature  of  legisla- 
tion, and  which  itself  is  so  difficult  to 
alter  that  in  its  lifetime  it  has  known  but 
nineteen  alterations  or  additions.  When 
it  comes  to  laws,  "it  is  estimated  that 


there  are  on  the  average  16,000  statutes, 
federal,  state,  and  local,  applicable  to  a 
given  city."  The  most  alarming  feature 
of  the  situation  just  now  is  not  merely 
disregard  for  the  laws  but  also  symptoms 
of  disregard  for  the  Constitution.  The 
Eighteenth  Amendment  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  as  any  of  the 
original  articles.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  the  character  of  this  amendment.  1 
am  viewing  it  solely  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  most  sacred  and  binding  obligation 
governing  American  citizenship.  The 
only  possible  excuse  for  disobeying  it  is 
self-indulgence.  Unless  my  reasoning  b 
wholly  wrong,  the  man  who  disregards  it 
is  as  disloyal  a  citizen  as  if  he  were  a  slave 
owner,  and  he  is  sowing  the  seeds  of 
revolution.  He  is  putting  himself  in  a 
position  in  which  he  has  no  right  to 
condemn  or  proceed  against  those  who 
may  be  plotting  against  other  portions  of 
the  Constitution.  The  more  entrenched 
such  criminals  are  by  privilege  and  posi- 
tion, the  deeper  their  guilt  and  the  more 
provocative  of  danger  to  the  conrunon- 
wealth. 

There  is  no  sanctity  or  guarantee  of 
security  in  mere  democracy.  There  can 
as  easily  be  a  bad  democracy  as  a  good 
democracy,  just  as  there  are  good  mon- 
archies and  bad  monarchies.  Democracy 
has  lived,  as  Lx)rd  Bryce  points  out,  by 
lack  of  virtue  as  well  as  by  virtue.  Viewed 
as  a  mere  mass  movement,  democracy  is 
simply  an  aspect  of  mob  life.  We  can  put 
no  trust  in  a  multitude  as  such.  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  character  of  the 
individuals  who  make  up  the  multitude. 
If  it  is  of  a  low  order,  then  the  corporate 
life  will  be  likewise.  If  it  is  of  a  high 
order,  then  and  only  then  will  the  social 
body  be  worthy.  This  fact  needs  no 
demonstration  and  yet,  curiously  enough, 
the  contrary  conclusion  is  widely  accepted 
— ^we  look  for  salvation  in  numbers.  It 
is  worse  than  useless  "  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy"  unless  concurrently 
we  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world, 
which  it  is  far  from   being.    Of  what 
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value  is  a  jewel  casket  if  there  be  no  jewel 
to  enshrine  in  it? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  successful 
democracy  presupposes  individual  self- 
respect  and  self-restraint  for  the  sake  of 
the  commonwealth.  Furthermore,  such 
self-respect  and  self-restraint  must  be  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  lives  of  the 
majority.  There  can  be  no  corporate 
self-control  where  every  citizen  is  part  of 
the  Government  unless  there  is  personal 
self-control.  Towering  above  all  public 
measures  and  mass  movements  to-day, 
stands  the  need  of  a  new  steadiness  and 
a  new  determination  to  discipline  our 
tastes,  our  customs,  our  recreations.  Let 
no  devotee  of  law  deceive  himself  into 
thinking  that  restrictive  legislation  is 
capable  of  much,  especially  when  such 
legislation  is  directed  against  the  other 
fellow  and  not  against  himself.  Our  chief 
need  to-day  is  an  enhanced  willingness 
to  obey  the  laws  we  have  rather  than 
the  enactment  of  additional  laws  of  the 
Lusk  variety. 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  there  should 
be  a  general  rush  for  happiness  after  the 
strain  and  darkness  and  cruelties  of  war. 
It  would  be  heartless  to  attempt  to  check 
the  desire  for  some  real  compensation  for 
what  we  have  gone  through.  I  have  too 
great  an  unsatisfied  craving  for  happiness 
myself  to  pose  as  a  kill-joy.  But  1  also 
realize  that  the  best  happiness  depends  on 
two  things — self-respect  and  respect  for 
others.  It  is  difficult  not  to  quote  Lord 
Bryce  after  reading  his  "  Modem  Democ- 
racies. He  says  that  "  though  the  Prus- 
sian doctrine  of  the  state  is  unwelcome  to 
English-speaking  peoples,  the  policies  it 
has  suggested  have  been  slowly,  almost 
insensibly,  supplanting  the  individualism 
of  the  last  century.  The  ideal  of  happiness 
may  change  from  that  of  birds  wantoning 
in  the  air,  to  that  of  bees  busy  in  carrying 
honey  to  the  common  hive."    This  is 


true.  No  nation  can  find  happiness  un- 
less its  citizens,  in  both  work  and  recrea- 
tion, have  an  eye  to  the  commonwealth. 

I  have  been  giving  chief  attention  to 
law.  Now  I  would  turn  to  order.  The 
partnership  between  law  and  order 
may  not  be  broken.  Law  stands  for  the 
corporate  and  individual  privileges  and 
restraints  that  make  for  the  order  of  the 
whole.  If  the  combination  is  to  succeed, 
the  desire  for  order  must  inspire  the  en- 
actment of  law;  for  order,  i.  e.  harmony 
throughout  the  body  politic,  is  the  one 
justification  of  law.  Law  is  never  an  end 
in  itself.  It  is  the  handmaid  of  order. 
Order,  in  turn,  hints  at  liberties  and 
opportunites  which  enrich  the  commun- 
ity and  make  it  glad,  even  though  it  sets 
metes  and  bounds,  checks  and  balances, 
which  may  not  be  slighted. 

Now  may  I  sum  up?  I  am  somewhat 
disconcerted  to  find  that  what  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  simple  and  elementary, 
and  that  I  have  used  many  words  to 
express  it.  It  is  this.  Social  salvation  is 
dependent  upon  the  sustained  effort  of 
the  individual  to  develop  himself  for  the 
sake  of  and  with  reference  to  the  com- 
munity. I  am  not  unmindful  of  many 
other  considerations.  But  they  all  come 
second,  and  are  of  no  particular  value  if  the 
"  salt  of  the  earth  "  and  the  "  light  of  the 
world"  are  eliminated.  As  even  secular 
journalists  are  plainly  saying,  our  primary 
need  is  the  imitation  of  Christ  and  belief 
in  the  mutability  of  human  nature.  If 
we  are  in  doubt  what  standard  of  life  and 
conduct  to  accept,  the  "  Sermon  on  the 
Mount"  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  the  only  coherent  body  of  social 
doctrine  that  has  never  been  really  put 
to  the  test  by  a  considerable  group  of 
men  for  a  considerable  period.  Why  not 
accept  it  as  being  an  obligation?  We 
might  find  that  it  is  the  one  rock  on 
which  a  stable  social  order  can  be  built. 
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THE  REAL  REVOLUTION  IN  RUSSIA 


Bolshevism,  Denikinism,  and  Wrangelism  Only  Passing  Phases  of  a 
Great,  Heartening,  and  Forward-looking  Movement  of  the  People 

By  LT.-COM.  HUGO  W.  KOEHLER 


SINCE  the  Armistice  I  have  approached 
Russia  from  the  Baltic  once, 
i  approached  it  from  the  Black  Sea  once, 
f  and  left  Russia  overland  via  Poland. 
I  have  been  with  Denikin's  forces  and 
Wrangel's  forces  which  were  fighting  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  and  have  traveled  inside  the  Bolshe- 
vist lines.  1  have  talked  at  length  with  many 
hundreds  of  soldiers,  peasants,  workmen,  bour- 
geoisie, commissars,  and  generals  in  an  effort 
to  get  a  fair  picture  of  Russia  and  its 
problem. 

The  Russian  Revolution  was  a  real  revolu- 
tion toward  human  freedom.  It  deserved  the 
enthusiastic  reception  which  its  news  evoked 
in  America.  And  despite  the  fact  that  it  did 
prolong  the  war  it  will  bulk  large  in  any  real 
history  of  human  progress.  With  all  that  it 
has  cost  it  still  is  a  highly  profitable  venture  for 
the  mass  of  the  Russian  people. 

The  Russian  problem  must  be  worked  out 
from  within.  Denikin  and  Wrangel  failed, 
and  their  successors  will  fail.  The  Bolshevist 
idea  is  bad,  but  the  Russian  peasant  prefers  it  to 
Czarism.  Until  a  better  idea  than  Bolshevism 
arises  in  Russia  the  Bolsheviki  will  control,  for, 
in  a  nation  like  Russia,  you  can't  beat  an  idea 
with  an  army  alone.  Only  a  better  idea  with 
an  army  will  beat  it. 

At  present  the  emergence"'of  a  better  idea  is 
handicapped  by  the  complete  ignorance  of 
outside  world  conditions  with  which  the 
Bolshevist  leaders  have  been  able  to  enshroud 
the  Russian  people. 

The  United  States  stands  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Russians.  In  the  future  the  friendship 
of  a  free  Russia,  if  we  maintain  it,  will  be  a  vast 
asset  to  this  nation. 

1  came  through  this  experience  with  a  great 
liking  for  the  Russians,  a  profound  belief  in 
their  future,  and  a  conviction  that  they  will, 
after  a  period  of  dictatorship,  pass  the  stage  of 
the  Bolshevik  as  the  French  did  the  Commune. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Russians  now  see  a 
better  future  than  they  did  in  1913.    Clouded 


by  a  veneer  of  Bolshevism,  the  birth  of  a  great 
free  nation  is  in  progress.  Before  telling 
in  detail  what  1  saw  in  Russia  as  the  evidence 
of  why  1  believe  that  Russia  is  coming  up  in 
human  progress,  I  want  to  put  down  several 
convictions  1  have  formed  that  they  may  be 
tested  by  the  evidence  of  my  experience. 

To  reach  Russia,  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
through  a  zone  of  intrigue  and  extraordinarily 
contradictory  explanations,  all  repeated  with 
an  equal  intensity.  This  chaos  of  report 
prepares  one  somewhat  for  the  chaos  which 
in  fact  exists  in  Russia.  .  The  worst  offenders 
on  this  score  are  the  Russians  themselves. 
After  having  been  in  Russia  and  talked  to  a 
good  many  hundreds  of  Bolshevist  and  anti- 
Bolshevist  peasants,  commissioners,  workmen 
— all  kinds  of  men,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
somewhat  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  I  heard 
about  Russia,  on  the  outside,  was  unrelated  to 
actualities.  And  curiously  enough  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  outside  seemed  the  most  prolific 
centres  of  misinformation.  These  Russian 
6migr6s  one  sees  in  the  capitals  of  Europe 
are  practically  all  of  one  very  small  class,  the 
former  aristocracy,  and  they  have  about  the 
same  view  of  their  country's  problems  and 
prospects  as  the  nobles  of  Louis  XVI 's  court 
had  of  France  in  1 789. 

The  Russia  of  the  past  belonged  to  the 
noble  class.  The  Russia  of  the  future  is  a 
people's  Russia.  The  Russian  Revolution  was 
a  real  revolution.  .  It  will  loom  large  in  history. 
Its  importance  should  not  be  obscured  by  the 
Bolsheviki  any  more  than  the  importance  of  the 
French  Revolution  should  be  clouded  by  the 
period  of  the  Commune. 

Toward  the  end  of  1919,  1  arrived  at  Novo- 
rossiisk,  the  great  Caucasus  port  of  the 
Black  Sea,  whose  fine  harbor  and  docks  were 
laid  out  by  an  American  engineer  about  forty 
years  ago.  After  Odessa,  it  is  the  greatest 
grain  port  in  southern  Europe. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  here  in  an  old 
second  class  railway  coach  in  a  comer  of  the 
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railway  yards,  and  although  at  first  1  thought 
it  was  about  the  filthiest  place  1  had  ever 
seen,  1  soon  realized  that  it  was  about  the  most 
favorable  situation  in  the  town.  Our  neigh- 
bors, also  in  coaches  and  abandoned  frei^t 
cars,  were  beggars  and  princes,  ragged  refugees. 
Grand  Dukes  who  had  lost  most  everything 
they  owned  except  their  ballet-dancers  and  a 
few  jewels,  railroad  officials,  a  few  stray  Grand 
Duchesses,  and  more  refugees,  so  bruised  and 
beaten  by  all  that  they  had  suffered  these 
last  months  that  they  seemed  mere  lumps. 
Poor  devils,  I  often  wondered  what  they  could 
have  done  to  deserve  all  this!  Their  sins  were 
surely  not  positive  and  active — they  had  not 
really  done  any  definite  thing  which  deserved 
so  horrible  a  fate — their  sins  were  almost 
entirely  the  sins  of  omission;  it  must  be  that 
they  had  sinned  simply  in  that  they  did  not 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  prevent  all  this. 
There  was  indeed  much  food  for  thought  as 
one  made  one's  way  through  all  this  misery 
and  ruin,  through  cattle  cars  crowded  with  the 
sick,  the  dying,  and  sometimes  even  the  dead, 
all  sprawling  on  unspeakably  filthy  floors  in 
station  rooms  and  halls  and  corridors  of 
practically  every  public  building.  For  hotels, 
hospitals,  stables,  stores,  barracks  were 
crowded  to  the  very  door-sills  with  the  sick, 
the  dying,  and  those  about  to  die,  simply 
because  they  could  not  fit  into  the  existing 
order  of  things.  And  all  with  a  patience  so 
exquisite  that  to  me  it  was  maddening  even 
more  than  pathetic.  One's  constant  thought 
was  of  how  surely  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves — how  certainly  He  abandons  those 
who  give  up  the  struggle! 

Our  nearest  neighbors  in  the  squalid  freight 
yard  were  the  former  president  of  the  Vladi- 
kavkaz Railroad,  the  best  system  in  Russia, 
who,  with  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
occupied  one  small  coach.  The  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  Pavlova  with  members  of  her  former 
suite  and  their  families  also  had  a  single  coach, 
while  her  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Andrey,  with  his 
son  of  oddly  indefinite  parentage  and  said  son's 
mother,  a  famous  ballerina  in  her  day,  like- 
wise lived  for  months  in  a  tiny  railroad  coach 
on  the  opposite  side  of  our  mudhole.  The 
Grand  Duchess  was  a  charming  old  lady,  nor 
did  the  terror  of  her  situation  and  the  utter 
squalor  of  our  surroundings  take  one  whit 
from  her  delightful  sense  of  humor  and  her 
quality  of  unr  Grande  Dame, 

I   think   I   shall   always   remember   Novo- 


rossiisk  more  especially  because  it  marked 
such  a  definite  change  in  my  own  point  of 
view.  It  happened  one  day  when  I  was  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Olga,  the  Czar's  sister,  a  very  nice,  simple,  and 
gentle  old  lady.  As  I  picked  my  way  through 
the  mud  and  filth,  I  commented  rather  feelingly 
on  the  terrible  tragedy  of  this  poor  old  lady 
who  had  spent  almost  all  of  her  life  at  Court, 
with  everyone  bowing  abjectly  before  her  and 
now  her  Court  was  reduced  to  a  single,  feeble 
old  servant,  who  still  addressed  her  mistress  as 
Imperial  Highness  as  she  laid  before  her  the 
proceeds  of  the  last  visit  to  the  pawnbrokers. 
Later  that  evening  in  discussing  the  situation,  1 
remember  the  whole  company  expatiating 
loudly  upon  the  tragedy  of  this  case  and  that, 
of  all  the  poor  Grand  Dukes  who  were  now 
living  such  pathetic  existences,  sometimes 
with  no  suite  at  all  and  only  a  single  pair  of 
servants — and  almost  no  amusements,  no 
diversions!  Think  of  all  the  fine  times  they 
used  to  have!  Oh !  it  was  terrible,  terrible!  So 
echoed  one  and  all  of  the  company.  And  then 
suddenly  the  utter  folly  of  it  all  came  over  me 
and  1  suffered  an  almost  complete  revulsion 
of  feeling.  Why  was  her  case,  and  that  of  the 
Grand  Dukes  and  the  other  former  great 
personages  who  were  now  idle  in  Novorossiisk 
or  in  comparative  ease  in  the  various  capitals 
of  Europe,  so  much  more  tragic  than  that  of 
the  thousands  of  other  Russians  who  were 
suffering  much  greater  hardships  in  their 
attempts  really  to  Ho  something  for  Russia. 
I  remember  the  look  of  startled  horror  that 
came  over  the  company  as  1  said  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  tragedy  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Olg^  was  that  she  was  an  old  lady  separated 
from  her  family,  many  of  whom  had  suffered  a 
still  unkinder  fate.  Except  for  that  I  did  not 
see  that  she  was  deserving  of  greater  sympathy 
than  all  these  other  people  who  were  suffering 
more,  even  if  the  contrast  with  their  past  was 
not  as  great. 

As  for  the  Grand  Dukes,  with  one  or  two 
rare  exceptions,  I  had  precious  little  sympathy 
for  them.  What  had  they  ever  done  to 
deserve  any  such  sympathy?  They  had  been 
wasters  pure  and  simple,  they  had  never  done 
one  useful  thing  for  themselves  or  their  race  or 
their  country.  Had  they  not  themselves 
helped  very  materially  to  bring  about  this  very 
state  of  affairs  of  which  they  complained  so 
tearfully?  With  a  single  exception,  had  one 
ever  heard  of  a  Grand  Duke  going  out  to  fight 
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for  his  country?  Or  did  one  know  of  a  Grand 
Duke  ever  doing  anything  whatever  except  to 
become  more  profligate  and  a  greater  waster? 
Had  any  of  the  number  ever  contributed  a 
single  idea  that  had  helped  country  or  civiliza- 
tion or  any  of  the  people  on  whom  they  had 
battened  fat?  And  suddenly  in  a  very  torrent 
of  passion  I  recounted  the  various  things  that 
I  knew  of  these  Grand  Dukes,  facts  which 
were  far  from  a  secret  among  these  people  to 
whom  I  was  talking,  who,  in  fact,  knew  them 
even  better  than  1  did.  Nor  did  1  omit  the 
account  that  little  Lupokova,  the  famous 
Russian  dancer,  had  given  me  of  the  orgies 
each  year  when  the  famous  Kojinska,  a  former 
dancer,  would  give  a  party  at  her  palace  for  the 
young  girls  of  the  Imperial  ballet  school  who 
had  just  finished  their  training;  girls  who  had 
been  raised  almost  as  in  a  convent  and  were 
then  turned  over  to  the  Grand  Dukes — really 
nothing  more  than  throwing  children  to  the 
wolves.  Of  course,  this  was  all  true,  they 
said,  but  what  will  one  have?  These  wolves 
were  after  all  Grand  Dukes;  and  even  my 
friends  looked  at  me  with  mixed  surprise  and 
horror — surprise,  because  what  did  I  expect  of 
Grand  Dukes?  Did  I  not  know  what  a  Grand 
Duke  was?  And  horror,  as  they  wondered 
how  a  man  with  such  terribly  unorthodox 
ideas  had  ever  arrived  in  this  august  assembly. 
This  was  a  new  and  most  pernicious  form 
of  anarchy,  they  felt,  and  with  such  ideas  I 
must  indeed  be  as  dangerous  as  if  I  carried  a 
bomb. 

We  delayed  little  in  Novorossiisk  and  hur- 
ried on  to  Ekaterinodar,  the  capital  of  the  Don 
Cossack  province,  which  was  then  General 
Denikin's  headquarters.  We  saw  the  General 
almost  immediately,  and  after  a  long  inter- 
view, during  which  the  General  explained  his 
ideas  very  frankly,  we  dined  with  him.  He 
and  his  numerous  staff  and  friends  were 
extraordinarily  cordial.  This  welcome  was 
not  only  very  pleasant,  but  it  was  also  pro- 
phetic of  the  Russian  attitude  toward  us  during 
the  entire  year  that  followed.  Although  the 
Russians  are  by  all  odds  the  most  hospitable 
race  under  the  sun,  their  attitude  toward  us 
always  seemed  even  more  than  cordiality,  for 
even  from  the  very  beginning,  their  frank 
friendliness  had  a  naturalness  and  a  spontaneity 
that  betokened  a  real  understanding.  This 
was  due  in  large  part,  1  think,  to  the  simple 
fact  that  we  were  Americans,  and,  somehow  or 
other,  Americans  and  Russians  seem  to  get 


along  together  splendidly.  Whenever  I  saw 
Russians  and  Americans  together,  in  work«  in 
play,  in  business,  they  got  along  splendidly; 
which  is  rather  more  than  can  be  said  for  most 
other  Russian-foreign  combinations. 

"getting  along"   with   RUSSIANS 

THERE  were  many  examples  of  this  fact. 
For  instance,  at  this  time  the  British  were 
weekly  pouring  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
worth  of  supplies  into  south  Russia  to  support 
Denikin;  in  fact,  they  were  almost  the  entire 
support  of  the  Denikin  effort.  There  was  a 
large  British  Mission,  political  and  military, 
with  Denikin,  and  the  hundreds  of  British 
officers  there  were  splendid  fellows — I  do  not 
know  that  1  have  ever  seen  a  finer  lot  of 
soldiermen.  But  still,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  they  never  seemed  to  get  along  at  all  well 
with  the  Russians.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
fault  of  either  the  British  or  the  Russians;  it 
is  merely  a  fact. 

Nor  were  the  French  particularly  successful 
with  the  Russians.  Although  many  more 
Russians  spoke  French  than  spoke  English, 
one  very  rarely  saw  French  and  Russians 
playing  about  together — they  seemed  to  have 
little  in  common.  Next  to  the  Americans,  the 
Italians  mixed  with  the  Russians  better  than 
any  one  else,  although  they  were  doing  nothing 
for  Denikin  and  were  even  strongly  suspected 
of  trafficking  with  the  Bolsheviki.  Yet  the 
Russians  found  them  agreeable  and  sympa- 
thetic; they  were  always  on  excellent  terms 
with  all  classes,  they  liked  the  Russians  and  in 
turn  were  liked. 

ADMIRAL  McCULLY 

THIS  question  of  two  races  getting  on 
together  does  not  always  have  a  logical 
explanation,  or  perhaps  the  logic  is  funda- 
mental and  not  on  the  surface. .  For  certain  it 
is  that  we  do  not  always  like  the  people  who  do 
the  most  for  us,  although  we  usually  like  those 
who  like  us.  In  our  own  case,  1  think  the 
attitude  of  my  chief.  Admiral  McCuUy,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  Russian  attitude  to- 
ward us  all.  At  a  time  when  most  other 
people  were  impressing  the  Russians  with 
their  own  particular  importance  and  the 
absolute  necessity  that  the  Russians  provide 
them  with  special  quarters,  private  cars,  and 
goodness  knows  what.  Admiral  McCully  was 
busy  explaining  to  the  Russians  that  he  him- 
self was  of  no  importance  whatever,  that  he 
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had  no  power  or  influence,  and  was  only 
there  to  see  what  was  going  on  simply  because 
Americans  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
Russians  and  the  future  of  Russia;  and  as  for 
quarters,  he  always  insisted  that  inasmuch  as 
in  the  towns  where  we  were  the  people  were 
crowded  in  at  the  rate  of  about  one  family  per 
room,  we  not  only  needed  no  more  room  than 
the  Russians  had,  but  under  no  conditions 
would  accept  any  more.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  no  matter  how  crowded  the  Russians 
were  they  were  always  trying  to  do  things  for 
us.  But  month  after  month  we  jammed  our- 
selves into  quarters  that  our  orderlies  con- 
sidered far  beneath  their  dignity.  All  this 
time  the  Admiral  ate  tinned  corned-beef,  which 
he  had  brought  along,  simply  because  he  felt 
it  was  not  playing  the  game  to  buy  food  at 
the  market  when  it  was  frightfully  scarce,  even 
though  the  rate  of  exchange  would  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  buy  out  the  whole  market 
for  almost  nothing,  had  we  cared  to  do  so. 

DENIKIN   AND  HIS   ENTOURAGE 

GENERAL  DENIKIN  proved  to  have  as 
much  charm  as  he  had  good  looks,  which 
is  no  faint  praise,  for  he  is  a  very  handsome 
man,  and  indeed  looked  the  part  of  the  coura- 
geous leader  that  he  was.  He  -is  a  typical 
Russian — shaved  head,  full  beard,  long  flowing 
mustaches,  broad  of  shoulder,  broader  of  waist, 
natural,  cheerful,  and  friendly;  and  with  it  all, 
dignified  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
snobbery,  or  what  we  call  "side."  His  domin- 
ant characteristics  were  honesty,  sincerity,  and 
obstinacy.  He  seemed  undismayed  by  defeat, 
and  showed  every  confidence  in  his  eventual 
success,  but  my  impression  was  definite  that  he 
was  neither  brilliant  nor  receptive  to  new 
ideas,  and  much  less  a  creator  of  ideas.  I  felt 
that  he  was  an  honest  man  and  a  patriot,  and 
he  was  reputed  to  be  a  good  soldier,  but  he 
certainly  was  not  a  great  leader.  In  the 
months  that  followed,  when  I  saw  a  lot  of  him, 
these  impressions  became  convictions. 

I  was  a  little  worried  at  first  when  1  saw  his 
beautiful  sweeping  mustaches  with  every  hair 
so  perfectly  and  exquisitely  trained  in  place 
that  I  rather  revolted  at  the  thought  of  the 
enormous  cost  in  time  and  effort ;  it  seemed  to 
indicate  rather  a  lack  of  sense  of  proportion  in 
any  one  who,  during  such  a  crisis,  would  be 
willing  to  spend  that  amount  of  time  on 
mustaches.  However,  1  dare  say>  fine  mus- 
tache and  that  sort  of  thing  are  very  important 


to  a  Russian  General,  no  small  part  of  whose 
stock  in  trade  is  swank  and  swashbuckling;,  so 
it  may  have  been  worth  it. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  General  Den- 
ikin's  entourage.  Like  the  General  himself,  his 
ministers  were  forceful  men  and  patriots  per- 
haps, and  there  were  good  soldiers  on  his  staff, 
but  they  all  had  one  fundamental  in  common. 
Not  one  of  them  realized  that  there  had  been  a 
revolution  in  Russia — a  revolution  which  had 
affected  the  thought  of  the  people  no  less  than 
it  had  affected  things  political.  These  gen- 
erals did  understand,  and  very  thoroughly, 
that  there  had  been  some  sort  of  a  disturbance, 
rather  a  violent  one  to  be  sure,  that  they  them- 
selves had  lost  their  estates,  that  everything 
was  going  to  rack  and  ruin  in  Russia,  and  that 
certain  evil  beasts  called  Bolsheviki  had  to  be 
wiped  out  before  they  could  ever  get  back 
their  estates  and  live  the  fine  old  life  of  the 
Imperial  days.  Yet  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
a  single  one  of  them  knew  there  had  been  a  real 
revolution;  and  I  doubt,  too,  whether  any  of 
them  could  realize  it.  Certain  it  was  that  1 
never  got  from  them  the  faintest  trace  of  any 
idea  broader  than  the  thought  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki had  to  be  smashed  somehow  or  other,  and 
that  then  the  good  old  days  would  auto- 
matically come  back. 

From  Ekaterinodar  we  went  to  the  front, 
at  that  time  about  six  miles  from  Rostov.  Our 
first  news  was  of  the  retreat,  of  wounded  officers 
left  behind  and  murdered  by  the  Bolsheviki, 
and  of  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  great 
bands  of  men,  women,  and  children  trekking 
across  the  steppes — almost  the  whole  country- 
side moving  en  masse.  The  Volunteer  Army,  as 
General  Denikin's  forces  were  known,  had 
just  had  a  pretty  severe  drubbing  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  had  lost  most  of 
its  supplies,  but  nevertheless  the  men  actually 
at  the  front  all  seemed  cheerful,  despite  the 
most  frightful  hardships;  and  they  were  even 
planning  an  advance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1 
never  did  go  to  the  front  without  finding  the 
same  optimism  there.  But  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  the  front  the  optimism 
would  lessen ;  in  the  rear  there  was  always  the 
most  frightful  pessimism  even  on  the  very 
heels  of  news  of  a  victory. 

I  think  that  one  can  best  understand 
General  Denikin,  and  for  that  matter  all 
the  anti-Bolshevist  movements  of  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years,  for  they  differed  only  in 
detail,  by  a  scene  in  the  Cossack  Krug  early  in 
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January,  191 9.  This  Krug  is  a  sort  of  super- 
parliament  composed  of  some  fifty  members 
from  each  of  the  three  great  Cossack  parlia- 
ments, the  Don,  the  Terek,  and  the  Kuban. 
The  Cossacks  have  always  enjoyed  great 
liberties,  even  under  the  most  autocratic  of 
Czars;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  always 
will  be  free  simply  because  they  will  not  live 
under  any  condition  other  than  freedom; 
every  man  jack  of  them  has  it  ingrained  that 
he  was  bom  free  and  that  he  will  die  rather 
than  give  up  an  iota  of  the  freedom  that  is  his 
birthright.  Cossacks  are  by  birth  and  by 
profession  warriors,  and  this  Krug  was  a 
collection  of  as  fine  a  lot  of  clean-limbed,  stem- 
jawed  fighting  men  as  could  be  assembled 
anywhere.  At  the  session  1  describe,  these 
legislators  were  in  uniform,  of  course,  for  they 
live  in  uniform;  and  in  addition  to  the  enor- 
mous curved  sabre,  dagger,  and  revolver  which 
each  man  carried,  many  had  carbines  slung 
across  their  shoulders,  and  all  had  cartridges. 

DENIKIN   BREAKS  WITH  THE  COSSACKS 

THEY  were  indeed  an  eamest,  hard- 
headed  lot,  these  Cossacks^  with  their 
usual  wildness  and  impatience  rather  tempered 
by  the  fact  that  this  was  a  most  momentous 
session,  for  the  decision  to  be  taken  would  very 
definitely  settle  the  fate  of  their  country  one 
way  or  the  other.  At  this  time,  although 
the  Cossacks  were  cooperating  with  General 
Denikin,  the  feeling  against  him  was  bitter 
because  of  his  autocratic  methods  and  what 
they  considered  his  infringement  on  their 
age-long  rights.  The  question  under  considera- 
tion was  the  demand  of  the  Krug  that  General 
Denikin's  Minister  of  Railways  for  the  Cossack 
territory  be  responsible  to  the  Krug  and  not 
only  to  General  Denikin  personally.  At  the 
very  height  of  the  bitterest  discussion  of  the 
subject.  General  Denikin  stalked  into  the 
turbulent  assembly  and  in  no  uncertain  tone 
told  them  what  he  thought  of  them  and  their 
attitude — ^which  wasn't  much!  He  concluded 
with  the  ultimatum  that  they  could  accept 
his  programme  in  entirety  or  they  could  leave 
it  in  entirety,  and  that  in  the  latter  case  he 
would  employ  his  army  elsewhere  and  they 
would  see  then  what  would  happen  to  their  fine 
Cossack  country  when  the  Bolsheviki  overran 
it.  There  was  some  point  in  what  he  said, 
because  it  was  obvious  that  if  he  withdrew  with 
his  volunteer  army  the  Bolsheviki  would 
make  short  work  of  the  Cossack  country. 


However,  there  was  exactly  as  much  point  in 
the  Cossack  rejoinder  to  the  eflFect  that  if  he 
persisted  in  his  autocratic  methods  the  Cossack 
armies  would  take  their  own  course,  and 
General  Denikin  would  then  have  a  splendid 
chance  to  see  what  would  happen  to  his  fine 
Volunteer  Army. 

But  this  Denikin  was  too  blind  to  see;  and 
the  result  was  that  both  predictions  came 
tme.  As  the  Cossacks  declined  to  fight,  the 
Bolsheviki  promptly  overran  the  Cossack 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  Denikin's  army 
was  pushed  into  the  sea.  It  took  very  real 
courage,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  for  Denikin 
to  go  into  that  angry  assembly  and  try  to  ram 
his  ideas  down  the  throats  of  those  warrior 
legislators;  but  unfortunately,  it  also  required 
complete  political  idiocy  on  his  part  for  him 
even  to  attempt  to  do  so,  since  it  meant  the 
entire  alienation  of  his  most  valuable  support. 
But  General  Denikin  loved  issuing  ultimatums 
— I  think  he  issued  about  as  many  as  the 
famous  Allied  Supreme  Council  did  in  1919, 
when  several  times  a  week  they  would  send  an 
ultimatum  on  the  same  subject  to  the  same 
people,  and  usually  got  just  about  as  much 
result  as  did  General  Denikin;  in  fact,  about 
the  only  result  was  that  the  definition  of  the 
word  ultimatum  changed.  For  people  used  to 
wonder  whether  these  very  drastic  ultimatums 
were  after  all  really  final,  or  whether  they  were 
simply  the  first  or  second  or  third  pronounce- 
ments on  the  subject. 

The  above  quarrel  with  the  Cossacks  is  only 
a  single  incident  of  the  General's  policy,  for  Den- 
ikin did  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians. At  the  very  moment  he  needed  all  his 
strength  against  the  Bolsheviki,  he  despatched 
his  three  best  divisions  to  fight  the  Ukrainians 
under  Petlura,  simply  because  the  Ukrainians 
considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  government  of  the  Ukraine.  Almost 
simultaneously  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  the 
Georgians  on  the  score  of  Georgian  indepen- 
dence, and  only  the  fact  that  he  was  wiped 
out  a  little  later  prevented  him  from  attaclung 
them.  In  short,  sincere  and  honest,  great 
patriot,  fine  soldier,  that  he  was,  he  had  no 
conception  at  all  of  the  primary  necessity  of 
uniting  all  efforts  that  were  fighting  for  the 
regeneration  of  Russia,  if  he  would  make  head- 
way against  the  Bolsheviki.  He  had  no  idea 
with  which  to  appeal  to  Russians  everywhere, 
and  in  consequence  he  got  no  support  outside 
his  own  army.    That  this  absolute  opaqueness 
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to  progressive  ideas  must  meian  the  doom  of  his 
movement,  never  entered  his  consciousness. 
He  felt  that  putting  down  all  ideas  other 
than  his  own  was  as  essential  to  eventual 
victory  as  was  the  winning  of  a  battle;  nor  did 
he  ever  reckon  that  such  repression  meant 
a  dissatisfied  army,  and  there  is  precious  little 
fi^t  in  a  dissatisfied  army.  In  fact,  the 
entire  Denikin  group  always  felt  that  to  con- 
sider the  popular  feeling  was  a  weakness  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs.  Their  characters  as  well 
as  all  their  training  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  understand  that  the  first  axiom  of  a  civil 
war  is  that  it  can  be  won  only  on  a  popular 
issue,  and  that  the  repression  of  popular  ideas 
can  result  only  in  killing  all  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  in  the  very  people  on  whom  the  cause 
must  depend  for  success.  They  didn't  recog- 
nize that  there  had  been  a  real  revolution. 

Small  wonder  then,  that  the  Bolsheviki 
pushed  Denikin  into  the  sea.  The  wonder  is, 
rather,  that  the  large  British  political  mission 
then  with  General  Denikin  allowed  him  to 
pursue  so  stupid  a  course,  for  rarely  does  the 
British  Foreign  Office  pursue  idiotic  policies; 
and  in  view  of  the  enormous  support  that  the 
British  were  giving  Denikin,  it  would  appear 
evident  that  they  could  have  brought  great 
pressure  to  bear. 

denikin's  elimination 

THE  Bolsheviki's  tactics  were  simple: 
there  was  no  front  as  we  knew  the  term  in 
Europe,  for  here  the  front  consisted  merely  of 
an  imaginary  line  between  outposts  on  the 
railroads.  Accordingly,  the  Bolsheviki  who 
had  been  retreating  rapidly  almost  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  the  disaffection  of  Denikin's 
Cossacks,  had  only  to  push  forward  a  column 
of  cavalry  parallel  to  Denikin's  railroads  and 
about  forty  miles  distant  from  them,  or  just 
far  enough  to  avoid  an  action,  and  then  the 
dread  of  being  outflanked  and  attacked  in  the 
rear  would  do  its  work  among  troops  whose 
one  fear  is  a  flanking  movement;  and  almost 
automatically  the  Denikin  troops  were  forced 
to  retire.  That  they  were  not  pushed  into  the 
Black  Sea  until  March,  1920,  was  due  simply 
to  the  extraordinary  bravery  of  the  rear-guard 
troops,  who  fought  like  demons,  despite  the 
demoralization  that  spread  as  soon  as  the 
retreat  began.  For  these  troops  were  advanc- 
ing troops,  they  had  not  the  morale  to  hold  or 
to  retire  in  order. 
Even  at  that  time  there  were  a  few  far- 


seeing  Russians  who  felt  that  the  elimination 
of  Denikin  and  all  his  entourage  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  for  Russia  even 
though  it  meant  the  temporary  prolongation 
of  the  Bolshevist  regime.  For  Denikin  and 
his  ministers  and  more  intimate  supporters 
were  reactionaires  at  heart,  and  no  reactionary 
regime  can  now  exist  for  long  in  Russia.  Russia 
has  progressed  far  beyond  that.  All  of 
Denikin's  group  belonged  to  that  class  who  are 
extraordinarily  liberal  when  they  have  no 
power,  and  as  soon  as  they  gain  power 
become  less  and  less  liberal,  until  finally,  when 
they  have  real  power,  they  become  so  despotic 
that  they  crash.  Time  and  again  the  Bol- 
sheviki in  their  propaganda,  which  was  so 
effective  in  stirring  up  the  peasants  against 
Denikin,  made  statements  against  Denikin 
and  his  programme  which  were  absolutely 
untrue  at  the  time  they  were  made;  but  oddly 
enough  Denikin  by  his  later  actions  gave 
truth  to  what  had  originally  been  false.  In 
short,  he  did  the  very  things  which  the  Bol- 
sheviki, with  their  keen  knowledge  of  the 
peasant  mind,  knew  would  arouse  the  people 
against  him. 

Early  in  February,  as  the  Bolshevist  line 
bent  toward  Odessa,  we  headed  in  that  direc- 
tion and  arrived  there  in  the  painful  interim 
between  the  evacuation  by  the  Denikin  forces 
and  the  actual  taking  over  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
Various  Ukrainian  forces  claimed  to  have  taken 
Odessa,  but  various  Ukrainian  forces  claim 
many  things!  Apparently  no  one  in  Odessa 
knew  that  the  city  had  ever  been  captured  by 
the  Ukrainians! 

We  found  the  harbor  crowded  with  ships 
packed  with  refugees  to  an  extent  I  did  not 
know  ships  could  be  packed.  As  we  stood  in 
the  harbor,  men  and  women  on  their  knees  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  breakwater  beckoned  to 
us  with  uplifted  arms,  beseeching  us  to  save 
them.  Despite  the  heavy  sea  running  at  the 
time  and  the  complications  of  the  Bolshevist 
situation,  we  eventually  got  them  off,  wet, 
frozen,  nearly  starved,  and  snatched  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  from  what  they  felt  was  certain 
death.  When  finally  they  got  on  board  they 
were  too  dazed  even  to  gulp  down  food  or 
coffee,  and  for  days  seemed  almost  dumb. 
Their  story  was  a  most  harrowing  one,  but  their 
sufferings  had  too  thoroughly  wrecked  their 
sense  of  proportion  for  them  to  be  of  much 
value  as  observers  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
Odessa  or  of  what  the  Bolsheviki  were  doing. 
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So  although  we  could  all  but  toss  a  stone  into 
the  town,  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  idea  of 
what  was  actually  taking  place  or  even  of 
what  had  happened. 

AMONG  THE   BOLSHEVIKI   IN  ODESSA 

ACCORDINGLY,  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
.  to  get  into  the  town  myself,  and  as  the 
report  that  a  number  of  Americans  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  town  during  the  terror  of  the 
evacuation  presented  a  fairly  plausible  pretext, 
I  started  out  to  see  what  1  could  see.  Landing 
at  the  lighthouse  in  the  early  morning,  I  finally 
managed  to  bribe  and  cajole  the  keeper  into 
going  to  the  outpost  of  Red  troops,  at  the 
end  of  the  Mole,  and  inform  the  officer  in 
command  that  I  was  landing  unarmed  and 
wished  to  communicate  with  the  commander  of 
the  forces  of  occupation  concerning  the  safety 
of  the  American  citizens  still  in  town.  And 
in  this  way,  after  numerous  small  adventures, 
1  finally  arrived  at  the  Bolshevist  headquarters, 
accompanied  by  a  commissar  and  a  rather 
motley  crowd  that  increased  as  we  proceeded. 
There  we  were  joined  by  another  Bolshevist 
commissar,  a  very  intelligent,  earnest,  and 
forceful  looking  man,  who  gave  a  really  com- 
prehensive and  apparently  very  frank  account 
of  the  recent  campaign.  He  explained  that 
only  a  short  time  before,  the  Reds  had  been 
retreating  before  Denikin  so  fast  that  they 
had  all  been  footsore  and  weary  to  the  point  of 
death,  but  that  at  Orel  the  retreat  had  suddenly 
been  interrupted  by  their  taking  up  the  advance 
themselves.  This  advance  had  been  easy,  he 
said,  much  marching  and  scrambling  along  but 
little  fighting,  because  in  their  advance  the 
Denikin  troops  who  lived  on  the  country  had 
robbed  and  plundered  the  peasants,  whereupon 
the  peasants  as  promptly  turned  against  them 
and  became  so  hostile  that  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Red  advance.  His  comrade  now 
took  up  the  story  and  held  forth  at  length 
concerning  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
Denikin  troops,  such,  for  example,  as  cutting 
off  the  tongues  of  some  four  thousand  soldiers 
of  the  Red  army,  the  chopping  off  of  the  hands 
of  an  even  greater  number,  lining  the  streets  of 
a  certain  village  with  rows  of  men  strung  up  on 
telephone  wires,  and  many  other  stories  bearing 
a  striking  and   sometimes  almost   verbatim 


resemblance  to  the  accounts  in  the  Bryce 
report  concerning  German  outrages,  except 
that  Denikin  generals  and  Russian  names  were 
substituted  for  German — nor  was  the  famous 
story  of  a  well  full  of  babies'  hands  omitted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stories  of  atrocities 
were  mostly  the  results  of  Red  propaganda, 
but  other  than  that  there  was  considerable 
truth  in  what  the  commissar  said,  for  the 
Denikin  troops  had  pillaged  their  own  friends; 
and  small  consolation  it  is  to  a  robbed  peasant 
that  the  man  who  has  robbed  him  proclaims 
himself  his  friend.  The  commissar  omitted  to 
mention,  however,  that  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion in  alienating  the  peasant  support  from 
Denikin  was  the  mass  of  Red  propaganda  to 
the  effect  that  the  Denikin  regime  was  return- 
ing to  the  former  owners  the  lands  which  the 
peasants  had  seized.  This  was  not  true  at  the 
time  the  Bolsheviki  stated  it,  but  incredibly 
stupid  as  it  may  seem,  Denikin  himself  made  it 
true  shortly  afterward  by  allowing  some  of  the 
reactionaries  in  his  entourage  to  take  back  land 
which  the  peasants  had  seized.  Of  course,  Den- 
ikin thus  furnished  the  Bolsheviki  with  the 
greatest  weapon  against  him  that  they  ever  had. 
Although  my  visit  was  occasioning  great 
excitement,  and  the  surrounding  crowd  was 
rather  unruly,  this  was  due  more  to  curiosity 
than  anything  else — there  really  was  no  very 
dangerous  demonstration  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  we  walked  along  together  even  the  two 
commissars  became  more  and  more  frank,  and 
eventually  almost  friendly.  Poor  devils,  they 
were  hungry  to  the  point  of  starvation  for  news 
of  the  outer  world.  Here  1  first  realized  how 
very  many  Russians  thought  that  the  terrible 
state  of  affairs  in  Russia  was  simply  a  part  of 
the  universal  European  chaos.  And  later,  in 
the  interior,  it  became  very  evident  that  to  the 
great  majority  it  never  even  occurred  that 
conditions  elsewhere  were  one  whit  better  than 
in  Russia.  Even  the  best  informed  considered 
England  on  the  brink  of  revolution — and  many 
included  America  in  the  general  chaos.  To  a 
people  who  believe  that  they  are  no  worse  off 
than  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  example  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  means  little.  As  long  as  the 
Bolsheviki  can  keep  Russia  in  darkness  and 
isolation  their  chances  of  continued  power  are 
improved. 


In  the  August  number  Lieutenant-Commander  Koehler  will  continue  this  account 

of  bis  experience  among  the  Bolsbeviki 


WITH    FEISAL    AT  COURT    AND    AFIELD 

I.    Adventures  in  Arabia  with  the  Prince  of  the  Hedjaz  and  the  Desert  Tribes 
By  col.  THOMAS   E.   LAWRENCE 

In  /August,  1914,  Thomas  E.  Lawrence,  a  young  Englishman  of  itveniy-six,  was  engaged  in  some 
arcbaological  investigations  in  ArcAia,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  called  to  Cairo  and  given 
a  commission  as  secimd'iieuienant  in  the  British  army.  Few  men  in  the  British  service  knew  much 
about  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  Lawrence  was  known  to  have  acquired  familiarity  with  the  topography 
and  peoples  of  the  great  peninsula.  Before  the  war  broke  out  be  had  already  spent  seven  years  in 
Arabia.  Even  before  be  finished  bis  arcbaological  studies  at  Oxford  be  bad  made  a  journey  to  the 
East,  and  bad  tramped  barefoot  and  in  Arab  costume  for  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  deserts,  lining 
with  the  different  tribes  he  came  across. 

Although  he  had  had  no  military  training  whatever,  it  took  but  a  short  time  for  him  greatly  to 
impress  bis  superiors,  despite  the  fact  thai  bis  modesty  constantly  caused  him  to  goto  the  utmost  length 
to  oDoid  attracting  attention.  He  bad  been  in  Cairo  only  a  short  time  when  the  great  revolt  of  the  Arabs 
against  the  Turks  began,  and  because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Arabian  affairs,  he  was  sent  into  the 
desert  tn  order  to  observe  and  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Arabs.  From  that  moment,  his  genius  took 
command. 

Fortunately  he  was  not  so  overburdened  with  instructions  as  to  be  held  back:  and  so  valuable  were 
bis  contributions  to  the  Allied  cause  that  in  less  than  seven  months  be  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
directly  from  that  of  second-lieutenant. 

For  centuries  Arabia  has  been  inhabited  by  warring  tribes,  whose  feuds  were  carried  on  for  genera- 
tions. And  among  them  no  man  had  been  born  who  could  weld  them  into  a  nationalistic  entity.  Yet 
this  youthful,  blue-eyed  arcbaologist,  whose  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Arabian  people  enabled  him 
to  make  himself  so  at  home  among  them,  by  his  individual  efforts  overcame  their  inter-tribal  strife, 
and  succeeded  in  uniting  them  under  the  banner  of  Feisal,  Prince  of  the  Hedjaj,  and  in  building  up  an 
army  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  sons  of  the  desert,  whose  ferocity  and  dash,  under  his  leader- 
ship, drove  the  overbearing  Turk  out  of  Holy  Arabia. 

For  months  Lawrence  was  almost  a  myth.  Nothing  definite  was  known  of  him  except  by  a  chosen 
few,  and  even  when  be  had  so  impressed  the  King  of  the  Hedjai  with  his  ability  that  be  was  allowed  to 
sign  the  King's  name  to  important  state  papers,  practically  no  one  knew  of  the  undersized,  youthful 
Colonel.  But  Lawrence  became  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Arabian  revolt  against  Turkish  oppression. 
Only  five  feet  three  inches  tall,  modest  almost  to  bashfulness,  he  became,  in  four  years.  Prince  ef 
Mecca,  Commttnder-in-Chief  cf  the  Arabian  army,  and  the  uncrowned  king  of  the  Desert  Empire. 
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Asked  why  the  Arabs  so  greatly  admired  Lawrence,  old  Auda  Abu  Tyi,  leading  sheikh  of  the 
Howeitat,  replied:  "  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  he  can  do  everything  we  do  better  than  we  ourselves," 

And  that  was  a  principal  reason  for  Lawrence*  s  amazing  success.  He  could  ride  a  camel  with  the 
best  of  Arabia's  riders.  At  all  of  the  sports  of  the  Arabs  he  surpassed  the  men  of  the  desert  themselves. 
Without  military  training,  he  had  instinctive  military  genius.  And  with  it  all  he  possessed  the  power, 
rarely  given  to  outsiders,  to  understand  and  interpret  every  action  of  his  desert  allies.  He  lived  among 
them,  ate  their  food,  dressed  as  they  dressed,  and  viewed  their  problems  frrnn  their  point  of  view.  The 
result  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  centuries  Arabia  was  united,  the  Turk  was  driven  out,  and  once 
again  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Prophet  came  to  sit  upon  the  throne,  while  an  outsider ,  a  European,  a 
Christian,  was  raised  to  the  darling  position  of  Shereef,  and  made  a  Prince  of  Mecca,  a  position  never 
held  before  save  by  a  direct  descendant  of  Mahomet, 

The  following  article  {the  first  of  a  series  of  four)  is  part  of  Colonel  Lawrence's  personal  record  of 
his  adventures,  intended  originally  to  he  kept  only  for  his  awn  use  in  after  years,  and  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,— Thjc.  Editors.  Copyrighted  also  b  Ne«rfoi»dhiui. 


IN  DECEMBER,  1916,  we  were  very  busy 
and  conficlent,  and  1  was  just  starting  for 
Kheif  to  consult  with  Feisal  about  the  El 
Wijh  expedition,  when  news  came  that  the 
'  Turks  had  suffered  a  repulse  near  Bir  ibn 
Hassani.  A  cavalry  reconnaissance  had  pushed 
too  far  into  the  hills,  and  had  been  intercepted 
and  cut  off  by  the  Arabs.  This  sounded  good, 
and  I  mounted  happily  with  my  sponsor, 
Abd  el  Kerim  el  Beidawi,  who  was  half-brother 
of  the  Emir  of  Yenbo,  but  to  my  astonishment 
pure  Abyssinian  in  feature.  They  told  me 
later  that  his  mother  was  a  slave  girl,  and 
that  consequently  he  was  ineligible  for  office. 
He  was  of  middle  height  and  thin,  coal- 
black  and  debonair,  about  twenty-six  years 
old,  with  a  tiny  tuft  of  beard  on  his  sharp 
chin.  He  was  restless  and  active,  endowed 
with  a  salacious  easy  humor.  With  him  were 
three  or  four  of  his  men,  all  well  mounted,  and 
we  had  a  rapid  journey,  for  Abd  el  Kerim  is  a 
famous  rider,  proud  of  doing  his  stages  at 
three  times  the  normal  speed.  It  was  not  my 
camel,  so  I  had  no  objection,  and  we  cantered 
for  three  hours  on  end.  His  lunch  was  then 
shaken  down  enough  for  him  to  feel  capable  of 
more  food,  and  so  we  stopped  and  ate  bread. 
After  we  re-started  an  hour's  mad  race  in 
the  dark  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  Tehama 
and  to  the  foot  of  the  low  range  of  hills  (rock 
and  sand)  cutting  off  the  coastal  plain  from 
Wadi  Yenbo.  Last  time  I  had  passed  south  of 
it.  This  time  we  crossed  it,  going  up  Wadi 
Agida,  a  narrow,  winding,  sandy  valley  between 
the  hills.  It  had  run  in  flood  a  fortnight  earlier, 
and  the  going  was  good  for  our  panting  camels 
— but  the  ascent  was  so  steep  that  we  had  to 
take  it  at  a  foot's  pace.  This  pleased  me,  but 
angered  Abd  el  Kerim,  and  when  in  a  short 
hour  we  had  reached  the  watershed,  he  thrust 


his  mount  forward  again,  and  for  half  an  hour 
we  dashed  at  breakneck  speed  downhill  in 
the  black  night  (a  fair  road,  fortunately  with 
sand  and  pebbles  underfoot);  then  the  land 
flattened  out,  and  we  came  within  reach  of  the 
outlying  plantations  of  Nakhl  Mubarak,  the 
chief  date-gardens  of  the  southern  Juheina. 

When  we  got  near  we  saw  through  palm 
trees  the  flames,  and  flame-lit  smoke  of  many 
fires;  and  the  hollow  ground  reechoed  with 
the  roaring  of  thousands  of  camels,  volleys  of 
shots,  and  the  shouting  of  men  lost  in  the 
darkness  and  looking  through  the  crowd  for 
their  companions.  In  Yenbo  we  had  heard 
that  Nakhl  Mubarak  was  deserted,  so  this 
tumult  meant  something  strange,  perhaps 
hostile.  We  crept  quietly  past  an  end  of  the 
grove  and  down  a  narrow  street  between 
man-high  mud  walls,  to  a  silent  group  of 
houses.  Abd  el  Kerim  forced  the  courtyard 
door  of  the  first  on  our  left,  led  our  camels 
inside,  and  tied  them  down  bv  the  walls  to 
hide  them :  then  he  slipped  a  cartridge  into  the 
breech  of  his  rifle  and  stole  off  on  tip-toe  down 
the  street  toward  the  noise  to  find  out  what 
was  happening.  We  waited  there  for  him,  the 
sweat  of  the  ride  slowly  drying  in  our  clothes 
as  we  sat  about  in  the  chill  night,  watching. 

He  came  back  after  half  an  hour  to  say  that 
Feisal  with  all  his  camel  corps  had  just  arrived 
in  the  village  from  Sueig,  near  Kheif,  and  that 
I  was  to  go  down  and  join  him  at  once. 

The  mass  of  Feisal's  army  filled  the  valley 
from  side  to  side.  There  were  hundreds  of 
brushwood  fires  burning,  with  Arabs  round 
them  making  coffee,  or  eating,  or  sleeping  like 
dead  men  muffled  in  their  cloaks,  as  closely  as 
they  could  get  in  the  confusion  of  camels.  I  had 
never  imagined  so  many  camels  together,  and 
the  mess   was   indescribable,    as   they  were 
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couched  or  tied  up  here 
and  there  all  over  the  camp- 
ing ground,  and  more  were 
always  coming  in,  and  the 
old  ones  leaping  up  on  three 
legs  to  join  them,  roaring 
with  hunger  and  agitation. 
Patrols  were  going  out,  and 
caravans  being  unloaded, 
and  some  dozens  of  Egyp- 
tian mules  were  bucking 
angrily  all  over  the  middle 
of  the  scene. 

We  ploughed  our  way 
through  this  din,  and  in  an 
island  of  calm  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  wadi-hei 
found  Shereef  Feisal,  and 
halted  our  camels  by  his 
side.  H  is  carpet  was  spread 
over  the  stones,  and  on  it 
he  was  sitting  between 
Shere^  Sharraf,  his  cousin, 
the  governor  of  Taif  and 
chief  justice,  and  Maulud, 
the  rugged  slashing  old 
Mesopotamian  patriot  who 
was  acting  as  aide<le-camp. 
In  front  of  Feisal  knelt  a 
secretary  taking  down  an 
order,  and  there  was 
another  reading  reports 
aloud  by  the  light  of  a 
silvered  lamp  which  a  slave 
was  holding.  The  night  was 
quite  windless,  the  air  heavy, 
and  the  unglazed  flame 
burnt  up  straight  and  firm. 
Feisal  was  as  quiet  as  ever 
and  welcomed  me  with  a 
smile  while  he  finished  his 
dictation.   Then  he  apolo- 
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gized  for  the  disorder  of  my 
reception,  and  waved  the  slaves  back  to  give  us 
privacy.  They  had  hardly  retired  when  a 
wild  camel  leaped  into  the  open  space  in 
front  of  us,  plunging  and  trampling.  Maulud 
dashed  to  its  head  to  drag  it  away.  It  dragged 
him  instead,  and  its  load  of  grass  ropes  for 
camel  fodder  came  untied,  and  poured  down 
over  the  taciturn  Sharraf,  the  lamp,  and  myself 
in  an  overwhelming  avalanche  of  hay.  "God 
be  praised,"  said  Feisal,  gravely,  "that  it  was 
neither  butter  nor  bags  of  gold" — and  then 
he  explained  to  me  what  had  happened. 


The  Turks  had  slipped  round  the  head  of  the 
Arab  forces  in  Wadi  Saf ra,  by  a  side  road  in  the 
hills,  and  in  doing  so  had  cut  communications. 
The  Harb  in  a  panic  had  melted  into  the 
ravines  on  each  side,  and  scaled  them  in  parties 
of  twos  and  threes,  full  of  anxiety  for  their 
threatened  families.  The  Turkish  mfantry 
had  poured  down  the  empty  valley,  as  far  as 
Wasta,  and  had  then  sent  some  camel  corps 
and  mounted  infantry  over  the  Dhifran  Pass 
to  Bir  Said,  where  the  easy  Zeid  had  nearly 
been  caught  sleeping  in  his  tent.    However  he 
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had  just  got  warning,  and  with  the  help  of 
Abdulla  el  Thawab,  an  old  Harith  campaigner, 
had  delayed  the  enemy  attack  long  enough  to 
enable  some  of  the  tents  and  baggage  to  be 
packed  on  camels  and  driven  away.  He  had 
afterward  escaped  himself,  but  his  force, 
which  was  to  cover  the  Subh  hills  and  Wadi 
Saf  ra  and  the  Sultani  road,  had  melted  away  to 
a  loose  mob  of  fugitives,  riding  wildly  through 
the  night  for  Yenbo. 

The  road  to  Yenbo  was  thereby  laid  entirely 
open  to  the  Turks,  and  Feisal  had  rushed 
down  there  only  an  hour  ago,  with  five  thou- 
sand men  to  protect  his  base  until  something 
properly  defensive  could  be  arranged.  His 
spy  system  was  broken  down  temporarily  as 
the  Harb  had  lost  their  wits  in  the  darkness 
and  were  bringing  in  mad  and  contradictory 
reports  from  one  side  and  another,  about  the 
strength  of  the  Turks  and  their  movements 
and  intentions.  He  had  no  idea  whether  they 
would  ride  straight  at  Yenbo,  or  be  content 
With  defending  the  northern  passes  into  Wadi 
Safra  while  they  threw  themselves  against 
Rabigh  and  Mecca.  The  situation  would  be 
serious  either  way :  the  best  that  could  happen 
would  be  if  Feisal's  presence  here  attracted 
them,  and  they  lost  further  days  trying  to 
catch  his  field  army,  while  we  fortified  Yenbo. 
Meanwhile  he  was  doing  all  he  could,  quite 
cheerfully,  and  I  sat  down  beside  him,  and 
liistened  to  the  news,  and  the  petitions  and 
complaints  and  difficulties  being  brought  in 
and  settled  by  him  publicly. 

IN   CAMP  WITH   FEISAL 

THIS  lasted  till  half  past  four  in  the 
morning.  It  grew  very  cold  and  the 
damp  of  the  valley  rose  up  through  the  carpet, 
and  soaked  our  clothes,  and  a  white  mist 
collected  over  the  whole  camp,  which  gradually 
stilled  as  the  tired  men  and  animals  all  went 
one  by  one  to  sleep  and  the  fires  became  thin 
slow  pillars  of  smoke.  Immediately  behind 
us,  rising  out  of  the  bed  of  mist,  was  the  eastern 
end  of  Jebel  Rudhwa,  more  steep  and  rugged 
than  ever,  and  brought  quite  close  by  the 
moonlight  so  that  it  seemed  to  hang  over  our 
heads.  Feisal  had  at  last  finished  his  more 
urgent  work.  We  ate  half-a-dozen  dates 
each,  and  then  curled  up  on  the  very  wet 
carpet  underneath  us.  I  lay  there  shivering 
and  watched  the  Biasha  sentries  creep  up,  and 
spread  their  cloaks  gently  over  Feisal  as  soon 
as  they  were  sure  he  was  asleep. 


An  hour  later  we  got  up  stiffly — the  false 
dawn  was  too  cold  for  us  to  go  on  pretending 
to  rest — and  the  slaves  lit  a  fire  of  pahn  ribs  to 
warm  us,  while  Sharraf  and  I  searched  about 
for  food  and  fuel  for  the  moment.  Messengers 
were  still  coming  in  from  all  sides,  and  the 
camp  was  not  far  from  panic.  Feisal  deckled 
to  move  to  another  position  partly  because  we 
would  be  washed  out  of  this  one  if  it  rained 
anywhere  in  the  hills,  and  partly  to  occupy 
the  men's  minds  and  soothe  their  restlessness. 
When  his  drum  began  to  beat,  camels  were 
loaded  instantly;  and  at  the  second  signal 
everyone  leaped  into  the  saddle  and  drew  off 
to  left  or  right,  leaving  a  broad  lane  up  which 
Feisal  rode.  He  was  on  his  mare,  with  Sharraf  a 
pace  behind  him,  and  then  AH,  the  standard- 
bearer,  a  splendid  wild  man  from  Nejd  with  a 
hawk's  face  framed  in  the  long  plaits  of  black 
hair  falling  downward  from  his  temples.  Ali 
was  on  a  tall  camel,  and  behind  him  were  all 
the  mob  of  shereefs  and  sheikhs  and  slaves — 
and  myself — following  pell  mell.  There  were 
eight  hundred  in  the  bodyguard  that  morning. 

Feisal  rode  up  and  down  looking  for  a  place 
to  camp,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  farther  side 
of  a  little  open  valley,  the  road  to  Yenbo. 
It  was  just  north  of  Nakhl  Mukarak  village, 
but  the  houses  lay  so  deep  in  the  pahn  trees 
that  few  of  them  could  be  seen  from  our 
tents.  Feisal  had  two  tents,  and  he  pitched 
them  on  a  raised  slope  below  some  little  knolls. 
Sharraf,  who  had  a  tent,  and  some  of  the 
others  pitched  theirs  alongside.  The  guards 
put  up  booths  and  shelters,  and  near  by  our 
Egyptian  gunners  pitched  their  twenty  tents, 
dressed  beautifully  in  line,  and  looking  very 
military.  We  stayed  here  for  two  days,  most 
of  which  1  spent  in  Feisal's  company,  and  so  1 
got  at  last  a  proper  insight  into  his  manner  oi 
work,  at  an  interesting  season,  for  the  morale 
of  his  men  had  suffered  a  heavy  shock,  and 
now  wild  reports  of  the  defection  of  the 
northern  Harb  made  matters  worse. 

His  first  duty  was  to  make  up  their  lost 
spirits,  and  he  did  this  by  lending  some  of  his 
own  to  every  one  within  reach.  He  was 
accessible  to  any  man  who  stood  outside  bis 
tent  and  waited  for  notice :  and  1  never  saw 
him  cut  a  petition  short.  He  listened  to 
every  case,  and  if  he  did  not  settle  it  himself, 
called  for  Sharraf  or  Faiz  to  deal  with  it  for 
him.  His  extreme  patience  was  a  lesson  to 
me  on  what  headship  in  Arabia  meant. 

His  self-contrcJ  seemed  equally  gr^t;  AVhen 
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of  their  rout,  Feisal  just  laughed  at  him  (in 
public),  and  sent  him  aside  to  wait,  while  he 
saw  the  sheikhs  of  the  Harb  and  the  Ageyl,  who 
had  been  really  responsible  by  their  careless- 
ness for  our  surprise  and  disaster.  He  rallied 
them  gently,  chaffing  them  for  having  done 
this  or  that,  for  having  inflicted  such  losses,  or 
lost  so  much.  Then  he  called  back  Mirzuk 
and  lowered  the  tert-flap,  a  sign  that  there  was 
private  business  to  be  done.  1  feared  recrim- 
inations, but  Feisal  made  room  for  him  on  his 
carpet  and  said:  "Now  tell  us  some  more 
Nights  and  marvels  of  your  battle.  Amuse 
us;"  and  Mirzuk  falling  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  (he  was  a  very  good-looking,  clever 
fellow,  a  little  too  sharp-featured)  began  in 
his  broad  Ateibi  twang  to  draw  up  word- 
pictures  of  Zeid  in  flight,  and  of  the  terror  of 
Abduila  el  Thawab.  and  of  how  Shereef  Hussein 
el  Harith  lost  his  coffee-pots. 

Feisal  in  speaking  has  a  rich  musical  voice, 
and  uses  it  carefully  in  addressing  his  men. 
To  them  he  talked   in  the  ordinary  tribal 


dialect,  but  with  a  curious  hesitant  manner,  as 
though  faltering  painfully  among  the  phrases, 
looking  inward  to  his  mind  for  the  just  word. 
His  thought  moves  perhaps  only  by  a  li'ttle  in 
front  of  his  speech.  The  phrases  at  last 
chosen  are  usually  the  simplest,  whic^  gave 
him  an  air  of  emotional  sincerity.  It  seems 
possible,  through  the  thin  screen  of  words,  to 
see  a  pure  and  very  brave  spirit  shining.  At 
other  times  he  was  full  of  humor,  the  invariable 
magnet  of  Arab  good-will.  He  spoke  one 
night  to  the  Rifai  sheikhs,  when  he  sent  them 
forward  to  occupy  the  plain  this  side  of  Fagir,  a 
tangled  country  of  acacia  and  tamarisk 
thickets.  He  told  them  quietly  that  the 
Turks  were  coming  on,  and  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  hold  them  up  and  give  God  the  credit 
of  their  victory.  He  added  that  this  would 
become  impossible,  if  they  went  to  sleep.  The 
older  men,  and  in  Arabia  elders  are  esteemed 
above  youths,  broke  out  into  delighted  speech, 
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and  after  saying  that  God  would  give  him  a 
victory,  and  then  two  victories,  prayed  that 
his  life  might  be  prolonged,  to  enable  him  to 
accumulate  an  unprecedented  number  of 
victories.  Better  than  this  they  kept  an 
excellent  watch  all  night. 

The  routinfe  of  our  life  there  in  camp  was 
simple.  Just  before  daybreak  the  army  Imam 
used  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  little  hill  in 
front  of  the  sleeping  forces,  and  there  utter 
an  astounding  call  to  prayer.  His  voice  was 
hard  and  very  powerful,  and  the  hill  seemed 
to  act  like  a  sounding-board,  throwing  echoes 
of  his  call  everywhere  in  the  valleys.  We 
were  effectually  roused  by  him,  whether  we 
prayed  or  not;  and  most  of  us  did  not.  As 
soon  as  his  cry  ended  Feisal's  own  private 
Imam  called  gently  and  musically  from  just 
outside  the  tent.  A  few  minutes  later  one  of 
Feisal's  five  slaves  (all  freed  men,  but  refusing 
discharge  till  it  was  their  own  pleasure,  for  it 


is  good  and  profitable  to  be  my  lord's  servant) 
came  round  to  Sharraf  and  myself  with  a  cup 
of  sweetened  coffee  for  each  of  us.  Sugar  is 
considered  fitting  in  the  first  cup  of  cdfee 
during  the  chill  of  dawn.- 

An  hour  or  so  later  the  flap  of  Feisal's  sleep- 
ing tent  would  be  thrown  back,  an  invit^iw 
to  us  to  go  and  call  on  him.  There  would  be 
four  or  five  present,  and  after  the  monung's 
news  a  tray  of  breakfast  would  be  carried  in. 
The  staple  in  Wadi  Yenbo  was  dates,  bui 
sometimes  Feisal's  Circassian  great-aunt  wobM 
send  him  a  box  of  her  famous  spiced  cake 
from  Mecca,  and  sometimes  Hejris,  his  body- 
stave  would  give  us  odd  biscuits  and  cereals  of 
his  own  composition.  After  breakfast  would 
come  bitter  coffee  and  sweet  tea,  in  altematiDO, 
while  Feisal's  correspondence  was  answered  by 
dictation  to  his  private  secretaries,  ont  of 
whom  was  the  adventurous  Faiz,  and  the  other 
the  Imam,  a  sad-looking  person,  conspicuous 
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ptft^t  was  received  in  private  audience  at  this 
hour,  but  very  seldom,  for  this  was  Feisal's 
pdvate  tent  and  kept  as  such.  It  was  an 
ogfinary  bell  tent,  furnished  with  a  box  of 
ajfarettes,  a  camp  bed,  a  fairly  good  Kurd 
nK  3  poor  Shirazi,  and  the  delightful  old 
BBuch  prayer  carpet  that  he  used  himself. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  Feisal  would  buckle 
on  his  ceremonial  dagger  and  walk  across 
to  his  reception  tent,  which  was  floored  with 
two  horrible  Kilims.  We  walked  after  him, 
the  slaves  brought  up  the  rear,  and  clustered 
round  the  open  walls  of  the  tent  to  control 
the    suppliants.     Feisal  would   sit    down    at 


from  him.  The  callers  used  to  squat  or  lie 
down  on  the  sand  at  the  tent-mouth,  and 
in  circles  beyond,  waiting  their  turn.  If  any 
case  was  urgent  it  was  whispered  in  a  slave's 
ear,  and  the  slave  would  tell  Sharraf  or 
another,  who  would  hand  it  on  to  the  Emir 
if  he  thought  fit.  Few  cases  were  referred 
back;  none  postponed.  If  possible  all  busi- 
ness was  got  throu^  by  noon. 

We  then  reassembled  in  the  living  tent,  and 
Hejris  and  Salem  used  to  carry  in  the  luncheon 
tray,  on  which  would  be  as  many  dishes  as  they 
could  invent  in  their  circumstances.  Feisal  is 
an  inordinate  smoker  but  a  very  light  eater. 
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patrols  of  the  night,  for 
most  of  the  fitting  was 
d<Hie  in  the  darkness,  and 
for  the  last  six  mcmths  the 
enemy  had  always  been  only 
a  few  miles  away. 

Between  six  and  seven 
they  would  bring  in  the 
evening  meal,  to  which  all 
present  in  headquarters 
were  bidden  by  the  slaves. 
It  resembled  the  luncheon, 
except  that  many  cubical 
fragments  of  boiled  mutton 
were  sorted  through  the 
rice,  which  was  its  main- 
stay. 

This  meal  was  the  last  inci- 
dent of  the  day,  except  for 
thecolTeeand  green  tea  at  in- 
tervals till  bed-time.  Feisal 
did  not  sleep  till  very  late, 
and  never  showed  any  wish 
to  hasten  our  going.  In  the 
evening  he  relaxed,  and  so 
and  he  used  to  play  about  with  the  beans  or  far  as  possible  work  then  was  forbidden.  He 
lentils,  rice,  spinach,  and  cakes  till  he  judged  would  send  out  for  some  local  sheikh,  to  tell 
that  we  had  had  enough.  He  would  then  him  stories  of  the  district,  and  histories  of  the 
wave  the  food  away,  and  the  slaves  would  tribe  and  its  conneaions;  or  else  the  tribal 
pour  water  for  our  fingers  at  the  tent  door,  poets  would  sing  of  their  wars,  long  traditional 
Fat  men,  like  Mohammed  ibn  Shefia,  made  a  epics,  with  stock  epithets,  stock  descriptions, 
comic  grievance  of  the  Emir's  quick  and  stock  incidents  grafted  afresh  on  the  efforts 
delicate  meals,  and  used  to  have  food  of  their  and  feelings  of  the  men  of  each  generation. 
I  prepared  in  their  places  when  they  came     Feisal  is  a  master  of  Arabic  poetry,  he  would 
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away  from  his  dish.  After  lunch  we  would 
talk  for  a  few  minutes,  while  coflee  and  green 
tea  re-appeared.  Then  till  two  o'clock  the 
curtain  of  the  living  tent  would  be  let  down; 
Feisal  was  sleeping,  reading,  or  doing  private 
business.  In  the  afternoon  he  would  sit  again 
in  the  reception  tent  till  he  had  finished  with 
all  who  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  I  never 
saw  an  Arab  leave  him  dissatisfied  or  hurt,  a 
testimony  to  his  tact  and  memory,  for  he 
seemed  never  at  a  loss  for  words  or  mistaken 
over  a  personality. 

If  there  was  time  after  the  second  audi- 
ence he  would  take  a  walk  with  his  friends, 
talking  about  horses  and  camels,  or  the  names 


often  provoke  recitation,  and  reward  the  best 
verses  of  the  night. 

Feisal  asked  me  if  I  would  consent  to 
wear  Arab  clothes  like  his  own  while  in  the 
camp.  I  would  find  it  better  for  my  own 
part,  since  it  was  more  comfortable  when 
living  Arab  fashion,  as  we  were.  Moreover, 
the  tribesmen  would  then  understand  how  to 
take  me.  Hitherto  the  only  wearers  of  khaki 
in  their  experience  had  been  Turkish  officen, 
and  before  them  they  took  up  an  attitude  of 
instinctive  defence.  If  I  wore  Meccan  clothes, 
like  him  or  hke  Sharraf,  they  would  behave  tc 
me  as  though  I  were  one  of  the  leaders,  to  my 
very  great  advantage.    Also  1  could  then  slip  h 


and  features  of  the  country  about  him.     The  and  out  of  his  tent  without  making  a  sensation 

sunset  prayer  was  sometimes  public,  though  that  had  to  be  explained  away  each  time  to 

Feisal  was  not  outwardly  very  pious.     If  there  newcomers.     1    agreed    at    once,    gladly,    for 

was   prayer  the   Imam   led    it.     After  dark  uniform  clothes  are  abominable  when  riding  a 

he  returned  to  his  living  tent,  and  saw  people  camel  or  sitting  about  on  the  ground,   and 

individually,  planning  the  reconnaissances  and  the  Arab  things,  which  I  had  grown  accustomed 
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to  before  the  war  are  cleaner  and  more  decent  this  he  actually  did.     I   telegraphed  at  the 

in  the  desert.     Hejris  was  pleased  too,  and  same  time  to  Captain  Boyle  (commanding  the 

ewrcised  his  fancy  in   fitting  me  out  in  a  Red  Sea  fleet),  saying  that  Yenbo  was  gravely 

splendid    white    silk    and    gold-embroidered  threatened,  and  he  at  once  replied  that  his 

wedding  garment,  which   had   been  sent   to  ships  would  concentrate  on  it.    This  was  a 

Feisal  (was  it  a  hint?)  from  his  family  in  Mecca,  consolation,  for  worse  news  came  next  day. 

1  took  a  stroll  round  the  villages  of  Mubarak  The  Turks  had  thrown  a  strong  force  forward 

and  Bruka,  in  the  newness  of  these  robes  to  from  Bir  Said  against  Nakhl  Mubarak,  and 

re-learn    their  precise   management,    because  had  caught  Feisal's  levies  while  they  were  still 


one  walks  quite  differ- 
ently in  skirts  and  san- 
dals than  in  khaki. 

Feisal's  defence  in 
Wadi  Yenbo  would  be 
only  a  pause,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  it 
seemed  best  that  I  should 
re|iurn  to  Yenbo  to 
think  seriously  about 
an  amphibious  defence 
scheme  for  its  port. 
The  British  navy  had 
promised  every  assist- 
ance, and  we  agreed  that 
1  shoukl  summon  it,  and 
anange  for  shore  coop- 
eration with  Zeid,  as  I 
saw  fit.  Feisal  gave  me  a 
magnificent  bay  camel 
to  take  me  back.  We 
marched  by  a  new 
road,  Wadi  Messarih,  be- 
cause there  was  a  scare 
that  Turkish  patrols 
were  on  the.  Agida 
road.  Bedr  ibn  Shefia 
was  with  me,  and  we 
did  the  journey  easily 
in  a  single  stage  of  six 
hours,  arriving  in  Yenbo 
before  dawn.  As  I  had 
been  up  and  about  for 
three  strenuous  days, 
I  went  straight  to  our 
empty  house  and  fell  asleep  on  a  bench.  Two 
hours  later  I  was  called  out  by  the  news  that 


FOR    INDEPENDENCE 

The  fine  horses  and  riders  of  Arabia  con- 

iributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  war 

against  the  Turlu.  but  actually  Colonel 

Lawrence  found  camels  more  useful 


unsteady.  There  had 
been  a  short  fight,  and 
Feisal  had  broken  off 
and  was  retreating 
here.  This  was  uncom- 
monly near  a  disastfr. 
1  took  my  camera  and 
from  the  parapet  of  the 
Medina  gate  got  a  fine 
photograph  of  them  all 
coming  in  together. 
Feisal  had  nearly  two 
thousand  men  with  him, 
but  none  of  the  Juheina 
tribesmen.  1 1  looked 
like  treachery,  a  real 
defection  of  the  tribes, 
which  both  of  us  had 
thought  impossible. 

I  called  at  once  at 
his  house  and  he  told 
me  the  history.  The 
Turks  had  come  forward 
with  three  battalions  and 
many  mounted  men. 
They  had  got  across 
Wadi  Yenbo  into  Bruka 
village,  thus  threaten- 
ing his  communications 
with  Yenbo.  They  had 
also  been  able  to  get 
their  seven  guns  into 
action  against  him. 
Feisal  threw  out  the 
Juheina  on  his  left,  to 
cut  in  between  the  Turks  and  Bir  Said,  down 
the  bed  of  the  great  valley.     His  centre  he  had 


Zeid  was  coming,  and  went  down  to  the  gate  kept  in  Nakhl  Mubarak,  and  he  had  put  the 

to  see  the  beaten  force  ride  in.    There  were  Egyptian  guns  into  Jebel  Agida  to  keep  the 

about  eight  hundred  of  them,  quiet  but  in  no  Turks  out  of  it.    Then  he  had  opened  fire  with 

way  morti6ed  by  their  shame.    Zeid  himself  his  two  fifteen-pounders  on  the  Turkish  posi- 

seemed  fairly  indifTerent.    As  he  entered  the  tion.  Rasim,  a  Syrian  officer  once  in  the  Turkish 

town  he  turned  and  cried  to  Abd  el  Kader,  the  army,  was  directing  these  two  guns,  and  he 

governor,  "Why  your  town  is  in  niihs.     1  will  made  a  great  demonstration.    They  had  been 

tdegraph  to  my  father  for  forty  masons  to  sent  down  from   Egypt  as  a  gift    (like  the 

repair  the    public  buildings."    .     .    .    And  sixty  thousand  rifles  supplied  the  Shereef's  army 
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STREET    SCENE    IN    YENBO 

A  pori  on  ihe  Red  Sea  which  was  captured  from  the  Turks  by  Colonel  Lawrence  and  h» 
Bedouins  who  swept  down  from  the  land  side  while  British  ships  shelled  the  town  from  the  sea 


they  were  the  worn  or  defective  rehcs  of  the 
Gallipoti  campaign),  and  so  Rasim  had  no 
sights,  no  range-finders,  no  range  tables,  no 
high  explosive.  His  distance  may  have  been 
six  thousand  yards,  but  his  fuses  were  of  early 
period,  full  of  green  mould  and  if  they  burst 
it  was  sometimes  soon  after  leaving  the  gun, 
and  sometimes  long  afterward  as  they  lay  on 
the  ground.  As  he  had  no  means  of  getting 
any  of  his  ammunition  carried  off  if  things 
went  wrong,  he  blazed  away  merrily,  laughing  at 
this  fashion  of  making  war:  and  the  Bedouins, 
seeing  the  commandant  so  pleased,  took  heart. 

Things  had  been  going  well,  and  Feisal  had 
hopes  of  a  decisive  success  when  suddenly  his 
left  wing,  which  was  doing  the  envelopment  in 
the  valley,  halted,  and  began  to  waver.  Finally 
they  turned  their  backs  on  the  enemy,  and 
returned  tumultuously  to  their  camping  ground 
behind  the  centre.  Feisal  had  been  with  the 
centre;  he  saw  the  movement,  galloped  back  to 
Rasim  and  cried  to  him  that  the  Juheina  had 
broken,  and  he  was  to  save  the  guns. 

As  1  was  listening  to  Feisal's  story,  and  curs- 
ing the  recreant  Juheina  chiefs,  there  was  a  stir 
about  the  door,  and  Abd  el  Kerim,  the  second 


of  them,  broke  throu^  the  slaves,  came  up 
to  the  dais,  kissed  Feisal's  head  rope  in  saluta- 
tion, and  sat  down  beside  us.  Feisal  looked 
really  astonished,  and  said  "How?"  Abd  el 
Kerim  explained  how  cast  down  they  were 
when  Feisal  fled,  and  how  he  and  his  brother 
had  fought  the  Turks  for  another  night  alone 
and  without  artillery,  till  the  palm  groves 
became  untenable,  and  they  too  had  been 
driven  through  Jebel  Agida  and  had  made  for 
Yenbo,  the  next  watering-place.  His  brother 
and  half  the  manhood  of  the  tribe  were  just 
entering  the  gate.  The  other  half  had  fallen 
back  up  the  valley  toward  Kheif, 

"And  why  did  you  retire  to  the  camping 
ground  behind  us  during  the  battle?"  asked 
Feisal. 

"Only  to  make  ourselves  a  cup  of  coffee," 
said  Abd  el  Kerim,  "we  had  fought  from 
sunrise,  and  it  was  dusk,  and  we  were  ver\' 
tired  and  thirsty." 

Feisal  and  1  lay  back  and  cried  with  laughter 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  campaign, 
and  then  went  out  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  repair  our  muddles,  and  to  save  this  all- 
important  base  from  the  enemy  attack. 


Colonel  Lawrence  will  tell  more  Arabian  adventures  in  the  August  number 


DEEP-SEA  MYSTERIES 

Life  and  Phenomena  of  the  Ocean  and  Their  Importance  to  Us 

By  H.  S.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  MONACO 

The  Alexander  Agassti  gold  medal  has  been  recently  awarded  to  His  Serene  Hig'imss  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  in  recognition  of  thirty-jive  yean  in  the  active  prosecution  oj  oceanograpric  work.  He  has 
explored  in  detail  the  eastern  North  Atlantic  from  the  Canary  Islands  as  far  as  Spitsbergen.  In 
amnedion  with  his  investigations  His  Highness  has  founded  and  endowed  the  Institute  of  Oceanography 
at  Paris,  which  includes  the  Oceanographic  Museum  at  Monaco.  Furthermore,  be  supports  a  number 
of  scientific  publications  iruluding  bis  special  memoirs,  considered  among  the  most  magnificent  of 
scientific  publications,  in  which  are  given  the  results  of  his  own  expeditions. — The  Editors. 


TH  E  more  science  has  unfolded 
the  field  of  the  ocean  before  my 
eyes,  the  more  it  strengthened  my 
belief  in  the  rising  of  a  new  philos- 
ophy, reserving  for  our  successors 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  connections  in  the 
living  world.  The  more  our  judgment  com- 
pares the  conditions  of  ocean  life  with  those  of 
air  life,  the  surer  we  feel  that  the  main  forces 
cA  the  higher  organisms  have  found  in  the  sea 
an  original  power,  the  source  of  formulas  out 
of  which  the  human  brain  gradually  evolved. 

The  sea-palace  overlooking  Monaco  and  the 
ages  of  ignorance,  daily  grows  richer  with  the 
spoils  which  my  co-workers  and  1  have  gath- 
ered at  every  depth  and  on  every  bottom  of 
the  sea,  wherever  they  were  waiting  till  a  new 
spirit  in  humanity  should  enquire  of  them 
what  they  could  reveal  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  world.  For  there  are  few  branches  of  the 
field  of  terrestrial  knowledge  whose  study 
cannot  be  extended  to  the  sphere  of  the  sea, 
so  that  the  Oceanographicai  Institute  and 
Museum  have  gradually  come  to  be  visited 
by  workers  of  every  description,  urged  by  the 
notion  that  the  ocean  possesses  an  enormous 
Slock  of  the  elements  which  have  shaped,  and 
the  forces  that  rule,  our  planet. 


The  time  is  now  come  for  considering 
throughout  the  worid  the  great  problems  of 
the  ocean,  which  humanity  should  approach 
with  the  best  of  its  instruments,  for  the  ocean 
will  more  speedily  secure  for  men  the  progress 
which  will  conquer  barbarity,  powerful  though 
it  still  is  in  the  very  roots  of  civilization. 
That  time  has  been  kept  back  by  the  assault 
launched  by  criminals  whose  ambition  was  to 
restore  in  the  world  this  right  of  Might  which 
always  does  away  with  the  right  of  Conscience. 
And  we  now  see  the  intellectual  world,  the 
sustaining  power  of  the  achievement  of  civiliza- 
tion, crippled  by  the  filth  and  blood  and  ruin 
which  the  demons  or  the  demented  of  Central 
Europe  have  shed  over  the  promise  of  ages. 

After  exploring  for  five  and  twenty  years  all 
the  levels  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
the  tropical  to  the  polar  regions,  in  order 
chiefly  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  zoological 
and  physical  oceanography,  I  was  more 
particularly  entering  on  such  studies  as  concern 
physiology,  when  the  World  War  came  and 
upset  the  lives  of  all  workers.  Eight  years 
were  wasted  for  the  activities  of  those  men  who 
primarily  care  about  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Yet  such  is  to-day  the  power  of  human 
thought,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  my 


H.  S.  H.  The  Prince  of  Monaco 


IN    PURSUIT  OF  A   WHALE 
The  Prince  of  Monaco  aiming  a  harpoon  gun  at  a  whale  off  Gibral- 
tar.    He  is  standing  in  the  dory  of  his  yachl,  the  Princtsse  Alice 


oceanographical  laboratories  never  desisted 
completely  from  their  appointed  task;  and  I  was 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand boys  of  the  American  Army  visiting 
the  Museum  at  Monaco  while  staying  on  our 
sunny  shore,  either  to  heal  their  wounds  or  to 
improve  their  strength. 

When  1  gave  more  prominence  in  my 
scientific  campaigns  to  physiology,  1  enjoyed 
the  cooperation  of  such  noted  scientists  as 
Charles  Richet  and  Portier,  or  a  few  younger 
men  who  thus  prepared  for  their  future. 
Joubin  and  Bouvier  had  so  far  visited  with 
me  the  awful  spaces  of  the  ocean,  which  almost 
daily  yielded  tons  of  beings  unknown  to  science: 
abyssal  Cephalopoda  or  pelagic  Crustacea. 
Buchanan  and  Thoulet,  those  veterans  of  the 
early  great  labors  about  the  sea,  have  been  for 
thirty  years  closely  connected  with  my  in- 
vestigations. And  Doctor  Richard,  Director 
of  the  Oceanographical  Museum  at  Monaco, 
the  faithful  fellow-laborer  in  all  my  voyages, 
and,  consequently,  of  all  oceanographers,  the 


best  versed  in  our  science  as  a  whole,  carries  in 
him  a  spirit  akin  to  the  forces  which  have  led 
me  on  for  thirty-five  years. 

Owing  to  his  clever  conceptions,  and  Com- 
mandant Bouree's,  there  have  been  cf  late 
years  made  available  for  me  large  nets  with 
extremely  small  meshes,  with  which  I  have 
explored  the  intermediate  depths  of  the 
ocean,  from  the  surface  down  to  more  than 
five  thousand  meters.  Moreover  it  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  possible,  by  means  of  a  special 
bathometer  attached  to  the  net,  to  ascertain 
at  about  which  level  the  catch  has  taken 
place. 

It  was  known  for  a  long  time  that  there  ex- 
isted, between  the  great  depths  and  the  surface 
of  the  seas,  a  fauna  consisting  of  many  species 
and  wearing  a  unique  aspect,  a  sample  of  which 
singular  world  is  sometimes  found  floating  as  a 
corpse,  in  very  early  morning,  before  the  sea- 
birds  have  picked  up  these  remnants  of  nightly 
struggles  for  life.  But,  after  the  impmve- 
ments  in  our  operations,  unexpected  facts  were 
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gradually  brought  to  light  and  confirmed  by  consisting  of  the  whole  of  an  extremely  minute 

other  oceanographers.    And  it  was  only  in  fauna  that  is  unable  to  direct   itself  among 

1912  that  1  obtained.by  turning  to  account  the  the  sea-forces. 

bathometer  above  mentioned,  which  had  been  The  plankton,  a  reduction  of  the  animal  and 
manufactured  in  Germany  with  great  difTi-  plant  forms  of  the  sea-world,  is  consequently 
culty,  the  true  curve  of  the  levels  through  swept  about  by  currents  over  special  regions  of 
whidi  the  net  had  sunk  in  one  operation.  the  sea  and  followed  by  troops  of  stronger  an- 
Shortly  after,  I  was  able  to  make  a  net  whose  imals  that  feed  on  it  and  are  themselves  fed 
opening  and  closing  could  be  controlled  on  upon  by  a  yet  mightier  fauna.     So  it  comes 
board  the  ship;  and  such  improvements  en-  about  that  there  has  been  established  in  the 
abled  us  to  establish,  hving    sea-world, 
by  means  of  opera-  from    the    plankton 
tioRs  carried  out  by  masses  to  the  biggest 
day  and  by  night,  at  Cetacea,  a  large  cycle 
various  depths,  that  wherein  we  see  life 
ibetc  exists  in  those  constantly    arising 
Dvhole  out  of  death,  amid 
world  the  waters  striving 
iitical  for   their    balance, 
vhich  Currents  thus  exer- 
Is  are  cise  supreme   influ- 
11  the  ence  over  the  shoals 
vhere  of  sardine  or  herring, 
they  live  to  within  as   well    as  a  good 
fifty  meters  of  the  many  others  which 
soifiue,  the  process  they    supply    with 
oaly   occurring    at  food  under  such  con- 
flict. Consequently,  dittons.    Once,  upon 
we  now  find  about  examining  the  stom- 
midnight,  quite  close  ach  of  one  of  those 
to  the  surface,  fish,    we    estimated 
strange    animals  the  number  of  Peri- 
which  we  formerly,  diniida*  lying  there 
when    operating    in  to  be  twenty  million, 
broad  daylight,  had  Out  of  the  emem- 
toseekthrough  most                        after  a  hunt  in  Russia  i^  of  the  facts,  1  see 
elaborate    means   at      'T'"  .P"""  .!?  ''"  all-round  sportsman.     He  is  here  shown      convincing    grounds 

,  ,,  J  standing  beside  an  aurochs,  or  European  bison,  which  he  has  y  ■■ 
several  thousand  killed  anse  for  regarding 
meters'  depth.  We  .  the  sea  as  the  era- 
have  also  found  that  such  animals  as  are  able  die  of  life.  Looming  on  the  horizon  of  hu- 
to  undergo  that  enormous  displacing  more  man  knowledge,  1  descry  the  string  of  the 
frequently  belong  to  the  species  provided  with  species  sprung  from  one  another  in  their  meet- 


luminous  organs. 

Of  the  great  researches  to  which  1  have 
applied  myself  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  prob- 
lems concerning  the  science  of  the  sea,  1  will 


ings,  as  they  are  distributed  between  surface 
and  bottom.  And  while  I  compare  that 
world,  remaining  a  homogeneous  one  through 
the  ages,  with  those  more  distinct  animals, 
held  on  one  plane  on  the  earth's  surface,  as 


mention  here  my  investigation  of  the  cur-  though  they  had  fled  from  the  ocean,  it  seems 

rents  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.    Those  to  me  that  their  slower  evolution  leads  the 

motions  of  the  sea-waters,  so  varied  and  at  whole  of  this   terrestrial   fauna  to  speedier 

times  so  extensive,  which  are  chiefly  com-  disappearance,  owing  to  the  unstable  light 

manded  by  meteorological  inHuences,  in  their  environment    in    which    a    few    groups,    the 

turn  exercise  considerable  influence  over  life  Pinnipedia   [seals,   sea  lions,  etc.],  cetaceous 

in  the  seas,  through  the  distribution  of  plank-  mammalia  [whales,    porpoises,   etc.],    for  in- 

tons,  which  are  a  mass  of  alimental  substance  stance,  have  not  been  able  to  gain  even  the 


AT   THE    BOW  OAR 

His  Highness  takes  a  spell  at  rowing,  while  he  pursues  grampus  in  his  dory 


SPEARING    A    FISH 

From  the  dory  of  the  Primesse  Alict  the  Prince  has  just  speared  a  spiny  fish 


> 


HUNTING   IN   THE   ARCTIC 
The  Prince  has  hunted  and  explored  from  the  Canary  Islands  as  far  as  Spilibergen 


IN    KINGS    BAY,    SPITZBERGEN 

During  Arctic  expeditions  the  Prince  of  Monaco  has  found  much  diversion  in  hunting  seals 
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AN   ARCTIC  COAST 
From  his  launch  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  lakes  a  shot  at 

game  along  the  coasi 


requisite  filness  and  have  remained  half  and 
half,  wilh  imperfecl  means  of  breathing  and 
locomotion. 

Having  for  a  score  of  years  observed  the  cur- 
rents of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  means 
of  large-scale  experiments  based  on  organized 
floating,  I  was,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
prepared  for  the  research  to  find  what  becomes 
of  the  wandering  mines  drifting  from  the 
mine-fields  which  were  placed  near  the  coasts 
of  both  continents.  I  took  up  the  formulas 
that  I  had  used  during  my  earlier  investigations 
and  which  enabled  me  to  draw  a  chart  of  the 
great  currents  sweeping  along  or  connecting 
Europe  and  America.  I  was  then  able  to 
present  the  navigators  on  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  with  a  very  accurate  chart  of  the 


course  followed  by  those  formidable  engines. 
On  it  one  can  see  an  immense  cycle,  whose 
centre  is  held  by  the  Azores,  described  by  the 
mines  in  a  period  of  about  four  years,  such 
being  the  space  of  time  for  their  completing 
the  voyage  from  the  English  Channel  to  the 
Canaries  and  the  West  I  ndies,  and  back. 

My  calculations  for  this  work  are  accurate, 
with  respect  to  the  direction  and  the  velocity 
of  the  currents,  for  the  hydrographical  and 
meteorological  officers  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean  observed  the  passing  by  or  meeting  of 
mines  in  the  manner  I  had  announced  to 
navigators,  while  pointing  out  as  well  the  most 
dangerous  areas  and  the  safest  routes.  The 
two  sets  of  results  confirm  each  other  mutually 
after  thirty-five  years'  interval. 


THE  KING  OF  SPAIN 
The  guest  ot  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  on  the  latler'i 
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FISHING   FROM  A   RAFT 

The  Prince  of  Monaco  has 

fished   in   many  ways  and 

in  many  placn 


The  orientation  of  animals  in  their  relation 
to  the  sea  presents  some  highly  interesting 
phenomena  which  I  want  to  explain  here. 

One  of  my  operations,  carried  out  about  1 500 
meters  deep  with  a  large  pot,  brought  up  not 
only  very  big  "Geryon"  crabs,  which  had 
been  caught  inside,  but  a  number  of  the  same 
clinging  to  the  outside;  thus  1  witnessed  the 
perplexity  the  latter  must  have  been  in 
through  want  of  resolution  when  the  pot  was 
just  leaving  the  bottom.  They  were  merely 
crawlers,  unable  to  swim,  which  a  sudden 
separation  from  the  bottom  whereon  the  ap- 
paratus was  lying  prevented  from  being  reso- 
lute enough  to  drop  back  to  their  environment 
by  simply  falling  down  the  very  small  height 
which  kept   them  above  it   at   first.    They 


allowed  themselves  to  be  lifted  a  height  of  i ,  ;oo 
meters  up  to  the  surface,  despite  the  incon-  ■ 
venience  they  must  have  felt,  owing  to  the 
change  in  temperature  and  the  decrease  in 
pressure,  and  they  were  found  to  be  thoroughly 
alive. 

Another  time,  in  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Corsica  and  France,  1  met  with  a  big  whale 
which  was  apparently  repairing  to  a  deter- 
mined goal,  and  accompanied  it  with  my 
ship  the  Princesse  Alice,  keeping  close  to 
its  Hank.  For  six  hours  it  kept  the  same 
compass-route,  without  deviating  from  it 
more  than  two  or  three  degrees;  covering 
about  forty  kilometers  without  a  deviation, 
although  there  was  no  visible  object  to  guide 
it.     Moreover  its  divings  and  surface  breath- 


A  CONFERENCE 
Thecaptainof  the Prirutsu 
■iliit   explains    his    route 
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THE    DEEP-SEA    NET 

The  scientific  staff  of  one  of  the  Prince  of  Mor 
are  shown  watching  to  see  what  wonders  the  ne 


ings,  as  measured  with  a  chronometer,  showed 
no  marked  differences:  ten  minutes  under 
water  alternating  with  six  to  eight  breathings. 

Lastly,  as  to  terrestrial  birds,  which  fly 
over  the  sea  in  their  migrations,  I  have  found 
certain  facts  showing  that  the  birds  completely 
lack  orientation  under  definite  circumstances, 
as  when  they  have  swerved  from  their  north- 
ward or  southward  route,  white  on  their  lon- 
gitude there  exists  no  more  land  in  either  of 
these  directions.  Then,  the  migratory  birds 
swept  by  some  storm  away  from  continental 
Europe,  at  length  drop  down  to  the  sea,  missing 
the  instinct  which  would  help  them  to  find  the 
lands  that  sometimes  lie  a  short  distance 
eastward. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  which  in  their 
chance-guided  endeavors  have  been  so  lucky  as 
to  reach  the  Azores,  never  left  them  again. 
Several  of  these  islands  are  therefore  inhabited 
with  woodcock  and  quail  and  wood-pigeons, 
which  never  leave  them;  and  there  can  be  vis- 
ited at  Sao  Miguel  de  Ponta  Delgada  a  large 
collection  of  species  captured  under  these 
circumstances. 


With  regard  to  phenomena  relating  to  light. 
Messrs.  Berte!  and  Grein  have  pursued  very 
important  researches  at  the  Monaco  Oceano- 
graphical  Museum,  concerning  the  penetration 
of  the  various  light  radiations  into  the  depth  of 
sea-water.  Mr.  Grein  in  particular  has  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  photographic  print  on 
highly  sensitive  plates  exposed  1,500  meters 
deep. 

But  there  is  still  one  question  of  biology  that 
offers  a  very  great  deal  of  interest.  On  my 
ship.  Dr.  Charles  Richet,  assisted  by  Doctor 
Portier,  brought  to  light  the  following  facts: 

The  tentacles  of  certain  marine  animals 
like  Physalia  provoke  by  simple  contact  local 
irritation  and  hypsesthesia.  By  injecting  the 
extracts  from  these  tentacles  into  a  d(^.  a 
pigeon,  and  so  on,  these  animals  are  plunged 
into  a  state  of  conscious  semi-narcosis  more  or 
less  prolonged,  during  which  they  remain 
absolutely  insensible  to  pain.  Richet  and 
Portier  have  named  this  benumbing  substance 
"hypnotoxine." 

In  experimenting  with  extracts  from  the 
tentacles  of  certain  sea-anemones,  Richet  and 
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Portier  found  that  dogs,  after  having  received 
one  injection,  became  exceedingly  susceptible 
to  ^m  action  of  a  second  dose.  These  dogs 
coidA  be  killed  by  a  quantity  representing  only 
a  fnii^tion  of  the  dose  that  would  be  fatal  to  a 
dog;  0Dt  previously  treated.  They  gave  the 
i  "anaphylaxis"  to  this  state  of  abnormal 
ttveness  of  a  subject  to  the  action  of 

substances,  which  might  be  foreign 
attfjpiins  of  any  kind,  animal  or  vegetable. 
FoMpunple:  the  blood-serum  of  an  animal  of 
a'flharent   species;  egg-albumen;  substances 

harmless,  like  milk;  the  extracts  of 

organs,  bacteria  or  the  extracts  from 

(bacterial  proteins),  etc. 

THERAPEUTIC  RESEARCH 

IRSfOR  example,  a  small  amount  of  serum 
.pjin  the  horse,  even  one  hundredth  of  a 
centimeter,  is  injected  into  a  guinea-pig, 
lal  is  rendered  hypersensitive  to  horse 
This  hypersensitiveness  goes  completely 
unless  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  the 
ng  is  again  inoculated  with  serum  from 
:;  under  these  conditions  the  anaphy- 
state  reveals  itself  by  a  condition  of 
shock/'  with  grave  symptoms  and  sometimes 
even  death  in  a  few  minutes. 

There  was  at  first  considerable  surprise  and 
incredulity  because  scientists  had  always  before 
been  accustomed  to  regard  the  reaction  of 
immunization  or  of  diminution  of  sensitive- 
ness as  the  appropriate  response  of  an  organism 
to  the  injection  of  foreign  substances.  It  was 
therefore  astonishing  that  exactly  the  opposite 
phenomenon  could  result.  Thus  the  laws  of 
immunity  were  completely  upset. 

Thou^  but  a  few  years  have  passed  since 
the  condition  of  anaphylaxis  was  studied  for  the 
first  time,  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  sub- 
jects which  have  brought  forth  the  most  works 
in  the  domain  of  immunity.  The  amount 
of  research  carried  out  upon  anaphylaxis  is 
enormous,  and  every  day  its  literature  in- 
creases. This  is. a  study  of  the  highest  im- 
portance for  those  who  study  immunity  not 
alone  on  account  of  its  practical  application  in 
serum  therapy  but  because  it  mysteriously 
enfolds  within  its  depths  the  secret  of  many 
deep-seated  questions  relating  to  mankind; 
also  because  the  researches  already  performed 
upon  the  phenomena  and  anaphylaxis  give 
great  hopes  for  the  elucidation  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  for  the  discovery  of  a  method  of 
rendering  the  human  body  insusceptible. 


Among  the  parts  which  contribute  to  the 
harmony  of  our  terrestrial  sphere,  we  should 
observe  the  r61e  played  by  the  marine  plants, 
as  intermediaries  frequently  between  the  living 
and  the  lifeless  realms  of  our  planet.  While  on 
the  one  hand,  they  furnish  for  many  organisms 
both  protection  and  nourishment,  still  another 
important  function  falls  to  their  lot:  they  fix 
certain  mineral  substances  which  are  more  or 
less  abundant  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and 
deliver  them  up  for  exploitation  by  human 
activity.  Thus  it  would  be  eminently  fitting 
to  conserve  and  to  cultivate  these  products  of 
the  sea  which  are  to-day  our  auxiliaries  in 
obtaining  iodine,  bromine,  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  the  salts  of  potassium,  magnesium, 
lime,  iron,  and  manganese.  Unfortunately 
in  some  places  they  are  already  the  victims  of 
waste.  Finding  himself  in  the  presence  of 
wealth,  one  might  say,  man  loses  completely 
the  idea  of  providence.  He*  seems  then  to 
suffer  from  a  vertigo  which  drags  him  to  the 
radical  destruction  of  things,  for  there  is  no 
gift  of  nature  that  can  survive  the  ill-considered 
enterprises  of  human  industry. 

Paul  Gloess  has  said:  "It  is  in  the  marine 
plants  that  we  find,  and  shall  always  find  with 
more  certainty  than  elsewhere,  that  which 
thus  far  in  our  carelessness  we  have  neglected 
to  ask  of  them  or  which  in  our  extravagance 
we  have  squandered.  .  .  ,  The  fertile  soil 
of  the  earth  is  constantly  becoming  poorer,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  nourishing  fluid  of  the 
sea  is  growing  richer  and  richer." 

All  these  data  are  valuable  for  the  study  of 
the  beings  living  at  various  depth-levels  in  the 
ocean. 

HOW  SEA-PLANES  CAN   HELP   FISHERMEN 

A  PROFESSOR  at  my  Oceanographical  In- 
stitute, Monsieur  Joubin,  has  lately  sug- 
gested the  use  of  sea-planes  to  help  dee[>-sea 
fishermen,  by  guiding  them  toward  the  shoals 
of  the  fish  they  are  seeking,  while  the  latter  in 
their  turn  are  pursuing  large  shoals  of  such 
Crustacea  as  serve  them  for  food.  For  in- 
stance, it  has  been  found  that  the  Germon 
(the  blue  tunny  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay)  is 
plentiful  in  the  places  held  by  certain  red- 
colored  amphipodous  Crustacea  (Euthemisto) 
on  which  the  Germon  feeds.  Sea-planes  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  signalling  to  fishermen 
those  red  fields  which  distinctly  mark  off 
certain  spaces  in  the  sea,  and  move  about  as 
they  are  swept  by  the  currents.    Again,  they 
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could  signal  the  presence  of  various  other 
shoals,  recognizable  by  different  signs. 

Thanks  to  this  assistance,  fishermen  might 
save  time  and  much  undue  wear  of  their  nets. 

The  destructive  effects  of  fishing  are  getting 
greater  and  greater  in  the  seas  where  more  and 
more  powerful  and  numerous  tools  are  used, 
such  as  steam  trawlers.  The  latter  now  graze 
the  very  soil  of  continental  plateaux,  plucking 
off  the  seaweeds  and  ruining  the  bottoms  that 
are  fittest  for  the  breeding  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  great  many  species.  So  much  so 
that  in  a  few  years'  time,  the  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fishermen  and  their  families,  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  will  have  disappeared. 

The  trawlers  steadily  work  farther  and 
farther,  deeper  and  deeper,  in  ever-increasing 
numbers;  and  wherever- their  devastation  is 
possible  a  waste  is  carried  which  certainly 
exceeds  50  per  cent,  of  the  eatable  produce 
they  seek.  For  we  must  include  in  this  sum- 
mary valuation  the  young  which  the  drag-net 
maims  and  kills  as  it  passes,  and  those  that 
reach  the  ship  in  such  condition  that  they 
are  useless  and  uncarriable  in  some  cases. 
Near  the  Arguin  bank,  on  the  west  African 
coast,  a  still  intenser  waste  is  intimated, 
which  is  owing  to  merely  commercial  reasons. 

THE   EVIL  OF  WASTING   RESOURCES 

IN  ORDER  to  check  this  evil,  1  suggest  the 
meeting  of  international  conferences  possess- 
ing the  most  drastic  powers  to  enforce  the  decis- 
ions that  are  to  be  come  to.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  reserved-district 
principle,  which  has  always  been  very  efficient 
for  the  preservation  of  wild  terrestrial  species 
because  it  rests  on  logic  and  simplicity.  Be- 
sides, it  is  now  showing  its  value  in  sudi  parts 
of  the  sea  where  the  war  has  been  raging,  and 
fishing  was  held  up  for  a  few  years;  as  soon  as 
it  was  resumed,  plenty  of  fish  have  been 
found,  some  specimens  of  a  size  unheard  of 
for  thirty  years. 

1  have  included  within  the  domain  of 
oceanography,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
study  of  phenomena  observed  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  floating  over  the  oceans.  That 
these  expanses  receive  from  the  sea  the  princi- 
pal elements  of  their  activity  seems  evident 
when  one  remembers  the  effects  of  evaporation 
on  an  immense  scale,  and  of  the  winds  which 
sweep  continually  over  the  surface  of  the 
waters. 


Only  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  have  we 
succeeded  in  obtaining  observations  on  the 
speed  and  direction  of  the  wind,  the  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  of  the  air  up  to  altitudes  of 
25,000  metres;  and  during  several  years 
pursued,  by  means  of  aluminum  instruments 
weighing  very  little,  the  delicate  experiments 
which  these  researches  entail.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  these  instruments  Professor  Herg^sell, 
who  accompanied  me,  had  participated. 
Just  as  the  Americans,  Edy  and  Rotch,  had 
already  done,  I  at  first  entrusted  my  instru- 
ments to  kites  which  carried  them  up  to  4,500 
meters.  But  soon  I  abandoned  this  means 
and  adopted  a  new  one  which,  on  land,  furn- 
ished satisfactory  results  to  the  French  in- 
vestigators, Hermite  and  Bezan^n.  This  was 
an  arrangement  of  two  linked  balloons,  un- 
equally inflated,  of  which  the  one  less  inflated 
carried  the  instruments.  On  reaching  a  certain 
height  the  better-filled  balloon  would  be  burst 
by  the  expansion  of  the  gas  it  contained, 
whereupon  the  second,  not  sufficient  alone 
to  carry  the  weight  of  the  instruments,  de- 
scended toward  the  surface  of  the  sea.  I  was 
able  to  make  such  apparatus  reach  an  altitude 
of  14,000  meters. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  presented  in 
these  operations  was  always  that  of  recovering 
the  balloon  that  carried  the  instruments,  after 
its  descent  to  the  sea,  since  the  point  of  its  fall 
was  sometimes  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  of  its  ascent,  and  in  a  direction 
quite  different  from  what  the  wind  at  lower 
levels  would  indicate.  Moreover,  the  whole 
apparatus,  though  followed  by  the  ship,  and 
located  repeatedly  as  long  as  it  remained 
visible,  would  finally  disappear  without  our 
being  able  subsequently  to  judge  the  effect  of 
the  wind  that  carried  it. 

A  DEVICE  FOR  RECOVERING  BALLOONS 

ON  BOARD  the  Princesse  Alice  II  we 
solved  this  problem  by  special  calculations 
which  allowed  us  to  mark  on  a  map,  as  soon  as 
the  balloon  had  disappeared  from  view,  an  ap- 
proximate point  toward  which  to  direct  the 
course,  in  order  to  recover  it  without  fail. 
Thanks  to  an  ingenious  idea  of  Professor 
Hergesell,  this  balloon,  left  to  itself,  remains 
floating  with  its  instruments  at  a  height  of 
fifty  meters  above  the  water,  its  lifting  power 
being  recovered  through  a  weight  suspended 
beneath,  which  has  only  to  touch  the  surface. 
By  using  much  smaller  balloons,  of  about 
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a  meter  in  diameter,  carrying  no  instruments, 
but  the  movements  of  which  were  measured 
with  the  theodolite  as  long  as  it  was  possible 
to  observe  them,  we  succeeded  in  Arctic  regions 
in  determining  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  wind  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere, 
even  up  to  25,000  meters,  as  before  mentioned. 
Then  our  balloon  was  at  eighty  kilometers 
frran  us  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  such  a 
visibility  is  possible  results  from  the  limpid 
Arctic  atmosphere,  free  of  dust  and  water- 
vapor. 

This  same  limpidity  permitted  me  one  day 
to  follow  easily  all  the  actions  of  four  men 
whom  I  had  sent  on  a  mission  to  a  snow-field 
situated  at  forty  kilometers  distance,  toward 
the  interior  of  Spitzbergen. 

To-day,  therefore,  1  can  release  in  the  open 
ocean  a  2-  or  3-meter  balloon,  furnished  with 
instmments,  and  can  find  it  mathematically 
after  it  has  made  a  long  journey  in  a  direc- 
tion of  which  we  otherwise  must  have  remained 
totally  ignorant. 

THE    BATHYMETRIC  CHART 

I  SHALL  close  my  inspection  of  the  mighty 
domain  created  by  the  science  of  oceanog- 
raphy in  speaking  of  the  bathymetric  chart  of  all 
the  seas  of  the  globe,  the  preparation  of  which 
I  undertook  at  the  time  of  the  International 
Congress  at  Berlin  in  1899.  1  realized  then 
that  this  task  was^  necessary  as  a  base  and  a 
programme  for  the  great  work  to  which  1  have 
consecrated  my  life.  To  Commandant  Bouree 
1  entrusted  the  direction  of  this  enterprise, 
and  it  is  already  evident  to-day  how  imperative 
it  is.  All  the  hydrographic  and  oceanographic 
centres  of  the  world  have  appreciated  this 
fact  and  are  now  sending  me  abundant  data 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

This  chart  on  twenty-four  sheets,  and  of  a 
scale  I  to  1,000,000,  measures,  without  its 
separate  polar  circles,  2  meters  40  cm.  by  4 
meters.  The  isobathic  lines  are  those  of  200, 
500,  1,000,  2,000  meters,  and  so  on.  The 
surfaces  contained  between  succeeding  con- 


tours are  colored  in  blues  becoming  progress- 
ively deeper  in  shade.  The  oceanic  regions 
of  which  the  depth  still  remains  unknown  are 
immediately  disclosed. 

TAKING   SOUNDINGS   BY    ECHO 

IF  WE  had  no  more  rapid  system  for  taking 
soundings  than  that  which  requires  each  time 
the  stopping  of  the  ship  to  send  a  lead  to  the 
bottom,  many  years  would  still  be  required  for 
the  completion  of  such  a  task;  but  the  method 
of  M.  Marti,  a  hydrographic  engineer  in  the 
French  navy,  will  doubtless  soon  enable  us  to 
take  lines  of  soundings  while  the  ship  proceeds 
at  its  usual  speed. 

M.  Marti  obtains  the  marking  upon  a  very 
sensitive  recorder  of  a  slight  explosion  pro- 
duced always  under  the  same  conditions.  This 
record  being  repeated  in  like  manner  by  the 
echo  sent  back  from  the  submarine  floor  allows 
of  a  measurement  of  depth  with  greater 
precision  than  by  any  other  procedure.  The 
principal  experiments  have  been  carried  on  at ' 
the  Oceanographic  Museum  of  Monaco,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Marti's  method  of 
sounding  will  be  employed  everywhere.  When 
applied  to  slight  depths  it  would  render  great 
services  to  navigation;  and  as  for  my  bathy- 
metric chart,  it  woulcj  very  soon  be  completed. 

1  have  already  told  you  that  my  life  has 
been  devoted  to  anthropological  research  as 
well  as  oceanographic  studies.  My  conjec- 
tures on  the  origin  of  life  in  the  sea  carried 
with  them  as  a  necessary  consequence  the 
formation  of  a  group  of  beings  susceptible  to 
the  laws  of  evolution  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  led 
toward  the  synthetic  whole  that  has  become  the 
human  form. 

Hence  it  was  necessary  to  seek  in  the  series 
of  marine  animals,  either  among  the  living  or 
among  the  fossils  which  led  the  same  life, 
whatever  indications  might  shed  light  upon 
such  a  question.  From  what  marine  ancestors 
has  come  the  stem  of  anthropoids,  from  which 
one  may  ask  the  secret  of  the  drama  in  which 
we  are  now  taking  part? 


THE  VINDICATION  OF 
SQUIER  AND  DEEDS 

What  Really  Happened  to  the  Billion  Dollar  Aircraft  Appropriation 
By  JOHN   K.  BARNES 


IN  JUNE,  1917,  newspaper  headlines  an- 
nounced; "Greatest  of  Aerial  Fleets  to 
Crush  the  Teutons;"  "United  States  to 
Start  Making  2,000  Planes  a  Month." 
By  the  middle  of  the  next  year  these  head- 
lines had  changed  to  read,  "America's  Airplane 
Programme  a  Failure;"  "Billion  Dollar  Waste 
in  Aircraft  Production;"  "No  American  Fight- 
ing Planes  at  the  Front."  Following  one 
senatorial  inquiry  after  another  came  the 
Hughes  investigation  and  report;  and  when 
the  war  ended,  the  public  turned  its  attention 
frcim  this  new,  spectacular  ann  of  modem 
warfare  with  a  bad  taste  in  its  mouth  for  our 
part  in  it,  and  with  more  or  less  suspicion  con- 
cerning those  who  had  played  leading  parts  in 
the  production  programme. 

Yet  as  the  public  turned  toward  other 
things  the  people  close  to  the  facts  in  Washing- 
ton, who  knew  what  had  actually  happened, 
spoke  with  more  and  more  respect  of  what  had 
been  done  by  the  Aircraft  Production  Board. 
It  was  in  fact  one  of  the  great  American 
achievements  made  all  the  more  dramatic  by 
the  fact  that  the  men  who  accomplished  it 
were  attacked  by  Congress,  more  or  less 
abandoned  by  the  War  Department,  and 
misunderstood  by  the  public. 

The  story  really  begins  way  back  in  1908 
when  George  O.  Squier,  then  a  major  in  the 
Signal  Corps,  drew  up  the  first  specifications 
for  a  military  airplane  ever  issued  by  any 
government.  In  September  of  that  year  Mr. 
Orville  Wright  demonstrated  that  he  coukl 


meet  these  specifications  by  staying  up  in  the 
air  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  Following  that 
successful  test  Major  Squier  declared:  "This 
country  is  forced  to  an  immediate  and  serious 
consideration  of  this  subject  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  any  eventuality." 

But,  to  quote  General  Squier  again  ten 
years  later:  "The  outbreak  of  Jhe  war  found 
the  United  States  with  but  a  handful  of  fliers 
and  very  few  training  planes.  There  was 
no  aviation  industry  in  this  country,  and  the 
number  of  professional  men  trained  as  aero- 
nautical engineers  and  designers  was  so  small 
as  to  be  practically  negligible.  In  this  respect 
the  problem  of  developing  the  air  programme 
was  unique.  The  United  States  had  built 
ships  before,  had  manufactured  clothing, 
guns,  munitions,  built  cantonments,  etc.,  and 
had  a  splendid  body  of  men  trained  in  these 
professions  and  employments,  but,  outside 
of  a  few  men,  there  was  no  one  in  the  United 
States  with  experience  in  the  design  or  building 
of  even  training  planes." 

When  the  war  broke  out  Squier,  then  i 
colonel,  was  Chief  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  as 
balloons  were  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Air  Service 
became  part  of  the  Signal  Corps  organization. 
Squier  was  given  this  task  along  with  the 
Signal  Corps  work  proper,  which  is  likewise  a 
man's  task  in  time  of  war,  and  which  in- 
cidentally, was  carried  out  with  very  remarkable 
efficiency. 

At  this  time  the  General  Staff  was  making 
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tables  of  organization  which  called  for  a 
certain  proportion  of  aircraft  to  infantry, 
artillery,  etc.  Squier  who  had  been  military 
attach^  in  Lx>ndon  during  the  first  years  of  the 
World  War  and  who  had  often  visited  the 
front  and  studied  the  conditions,  knew  very 
much  better  than  this.  His  picture  of  the 
situation  as  he  expressed  it  to  his  chief  of  air- 
craft production.  Colonel  Deeds,  was:  "There 
is  only  one  programme.  That  is  made  from 
day  to  day  by  the  German  army  and  we  don't 
hear  about  it  until  the  next  day.  You  go 
figure  out  the  biggest  programme  you  can 
think  of;  then  double  it.  Still  you  won't 
have  enough."  That  was  the  vision  General 
Squier  injected  into  the  aircraft  work.  But 
Squier  had  more  than  a  vision:  he  did  not 
merely  submit  a  memorandum  to  his  superiors 
of  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done,  he  took 
over  the  responsibility  of  starting  its  accom- 
plishment. And  this  kind  of  initiative  is  also  of 
the  utmost  value  and  is  as  rare  as  it  is  valuable. 
If  at  this  time  Squire  had  been  willing  to 
accept  -the  standards  which  the  General 
Staff  or  his  superiors  laid  out  for  him,  he  would 
probably  have  come  through  personally  with- 
out much  criticism  and  with  a  perfect  alibi, 
but  without  having  really  served  his  country. 
Having  visuaHzed  the  size  of  his  problem,  and 
convinced  his  superiors  of  the  necessity  of 
attacking  it  in  this  large  way,  his  first  problem 
was  to  get  the  money  from  Congress. 

THE  COUNTRY  AROUSED 

AT  THAT  time  there  was  cooperating  with 
I\  General  Squier  in  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board,  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin,  vice-president 
of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company.  Mr. 
Coffin  had  had  unusual  success  in  arousing  the 
press  of  the  country  to  the  necessity  for  some 
industrial  organization  prior  to  our  entry  into 
the  war.  While  the  Government  had  done 
little  or  nothing  along  this  line,  Squier  and 
Coffin  decided  to  call  on  the  press  to  help  get 
the  necessary  money  from  Congress  for  the  great 
aircraft  programme.  The  press  was  eager  to 
help,  and  immediately  the  country  was  flooded 
with  articles  on  aviation.  Congress  was  treated 
meantime  to  moving  picture  shows  of  airplanes 
abroad,  and  in  record-breaking  time  the  willing 
legislators  voted  $640,000,000  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice.  And  the  appropriation  not  only  was 
a  record  of  quickness  and  vast  in  amount,  but 
^  it  contained  some  unusual  stipulations. 
^Vhen  General  Squier  asked  the  commit- 


tee of  the  House  for  the  appropriation  of 
$640,000,000  for  the  Air  Service,  which  he  got 
on  July  24,  191 7,  he  insisted  that  he  be 
given  the  personnel  to  handle  the  expenditure 
of  this  money.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  Govern- 
ment red-tape  h'ad  not  been  cut  and  modem 
business  methods  applied  to  the  aircraft  job, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  handle  it. 
Time  was  the  most  precious  thing  these  men 
had  to  deal  with.  Before  the  appropriation 
was  granted,  and  in  anticipation  of  it,  they 
had  already  started  the  training  of  men  in 
ground  schools;  they  had  begun  the  buying  of 
land  and  the  building  of  flying  fields;  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  our  great  Liberty 
engine  production,  which  involved  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  by  automobile  manu- 
facturers; the  whole  aircraft  programme  was 
under  way.  From  the  time  these  men  at  the 
head  of  it  got  their  enormous  vision  of  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  before  they  got  money 
from  Congress  to  do  it,  they  had  the  Govern- 
ment so  far  committed  that  no  amount  of  red- 
tape  could  hold  them.  They  cut  it  com- 
pletely and  ran  the  whole  job.  The  Air 
Service  was,  in  fact,  a  separate  department  of 
the  Government  during  the  war. 

By  the  end  of  July,  therefore,  Squier  and  his 
board,  starting  with  nothing,  had  had  the 
rare  vision  to  see  their  task  in  a  perspective 
which. was  adequate  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  had  had  the  initiative  to  start  their 
programme  and  get  the  money  to  carry  it 
through  and  also  an  authorization  of  Congress 
to  short-cut  the  usual  government  methods  of 
doing  business.  With  these  things  done  they 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of  actually  build- 
ing the  planes.  And  Squier  had  also  the  task 
of  carrying  on  the  other  activities  of  the 
Signal  Corps. 

The  way  in  which  General  Squier  mastered 
these  two  jobs  was  one  of  the  great  personal 
achievements  of  the  war.  An  ordinary  man 
would  have  gone  down  under  them.  It  was 
one  of  those  remarkable  exhibitions  of  hercul- 
ean labor  to  which  Dr.  Harry  F.  Keller  referred, 
in  presenting  General  Squier  with  the  Franklin 
Medal  awarded  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  when  he  asserted:  "Under  the 
stress  of  great  national  crises  individuals  are 
often  stimulated  to  almost  super-human  per- 
formance, and  tasks  which  in  normal  times 
it  would  require  decades  to  accomplish,  are 
then  done,  and  well  done,  by  such  men  in  a 
few  months  or  years." 
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General  Squier  himself  summed  up  the 
general  principles  that  governed  him  in  the 
handling  of  his  work.  His  part,  as  he  saw  it, 
was:  "To  foster  individual  talent,  imagina- 
tion, and  initiative,  to  couple  with  this  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation,  and  to  subject  these  to  a 
not  too  minute  direction;  the  whole  vitalized 
by  a  supreme  purpose  which  serves  as  the 
magic  key  to  unlock  the  upper  strata  of  the 
energies  of  men."  In  other  words,  personnel 
was  the  first  consideration.  This  was  his 
^'victory  creed." 

As  chief  of  aircraft  production  he  chose  Col. 
Edward  A.  Deeds  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  had 
been  highly  successful  in  building  up  new  busi- 
nesses. Colonel  Deeds  had  been  brought  to 
Washington  by  Mr.  Coffm  before  we  got  into 
the  war  to  serve  on  a  munitions  standards 
board.  When  the  Aircraft  Production  Board 
was  established  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  that.  This  board's 
functions  were  purely  advisory.  It  tried  to 
steer  a  forward  course  amid  the  growing 
confusion  in  Washington  and  against  the 
network  of  Government  red-tape  which  it  had 
no  power  to  cut.  One  day  Mr.  Deeds  (he  was 
not  then  in  service)  was  changing  cars  at 
York,  Pa.,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  saw 
two  drunken  men  get  off  the  rear  of  a  train  and 
try  to  make  it  go  by  pushing  it.  While  they 
were  making  futile  efforts  to  start  the  train,  a 
uniformed  conductor  came  out  of  the  station, 
waved  his  hand,  and  the  train  started.  The 
drunken  men  shouted  in  triumph — the  train 
pulled  out  without  them.  Mr.  Deeds  kept 
thinking  of  this  after  he  got  on  his  train.  Then 
he  realized  that  all  the  work  done  on  the  train 
was  by  men  in  uniform.  The  meals  were 
cooked  and  served  by  men  in  uniform.  When 
he  wanted  to  go  to  bed,  he  could  not  even 
make  up  his  own  berth ;  that  was  done  for  him 
by  a  man  in  uniform.  By  the  time  he  got  to 
Washington  the  experience  of  the  two  drunk- 
ards had  convinced  him.  He  told  the  others, 
"  We  have  got  to  get  into  uniform  or  we  will  be 
about  as  effective  in  this  war  as  those  two 
drunken  men,  and  the  war  will  go  on  and  leave 
us  behind." 

Colonel  Deeds's  assistant  was  Col.  Sidney  D. 
Waldon,  who  had  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
our  complete  unpreparedness  in  regard  to  air- 
craft, and  possessed  the  ability  to  put  down 
on  paper,  so  others  could  visualize  them,  def- 
inite plans  for  the  part  we  should  play  in  this 
important  branch  of  the  service.    There  was 


Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  who  became  head 
of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board.  These, 
with  General  Squier,  were  the  principal  char- 
acters in  the  aircraft  story  at  the  beginning — 
other  important  ones  came  in  later.  Except 
for  General  Squier,  they  were  all  in  civil  life  at 
the  time  we  entered  the  war. 

With  this  vision,  organization,  and  spirit 
Squier,  Deeds,  Waldon,  and  the  Aircraft  Board 
set  to  work.  To  get  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties these  men  faced,  one  must  not  only 
realize  the  complete  state  of  inexperience  in 
this  country  regarding  aircraft  production,  but 
must  visualize  the  situation  in  Washington  fol- 
lowing our  entrance  into  the  war.  No  one  in 
this  country  had  ever  produced  a  fighting 
plane,  and  very  few  had  ever  seen  one  equipped 
with  all  the  instruments  of  military  aviation. 
After  our  entrance  into  the  war  Colonel 
Waldon  made  a  survey  of  the  entire  country 
and  found  but  six  minds — not  plants — that  he 
felt  could  be  counted  upon  to  render  real 
assistance  in  solving  the  aircraft  problem. 

THE   COMMISSION   TO   EUROPE 

A  REALIZATION  of  this  situation  lead  to 
the  important  decision  to  send  a  com- 
mission to  Europe  to  study  conditions  at  the 
front  and  in  the  aircraft  industry  in  the  Allied 
countries.  This  commission  was  to  direct  our 
entire  programme  regarding  service  planes.  It 
was  headed  by  Col.  R.  C.  Boiling  and  included 
some  of  our  best  trained  aeronautical  engi- 
neers. 1 1  sailed  J  une  17, 1917.  Meanwhile  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign  engine  nukers 
had  gone  to  leading  American  automobile 
builders  with  their  designs,  and  soon  these 
able  and  patriotic  citizens  descended  on 
Washington  with  plans  for  making  various  and 
sundry  foreign  engines  as  their  contribution 
toward  winning  the  war. 

That  was  the  situation  in  Washington  during 
the  first  months  after  we  entered  the  war.  To 
understand  it  fully  one  must  realize  that  our 
contribution  was  to  be  in  quantity  production 
— the  thing  in  which  we  lead  the  worid.  To 
produce  in  quantity  effectively  we  had  to  settle 
on  only  a  few  types  of  planes  and  engines. 
For  when  it  comes  to  the  upkeep  of  aircraft  at 
the  front  it  takes  a  production  of  80  to  90  per 
cent,  of  spare  parts  to  maintain  an  airplane  in 
military  service.  When  there  were  thirty  or 
forty  types  of  planes  and  engines,  as  with 
the   British  and  the  French,  confusion  was 
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inevitaUe.  So  the  Boiling  mission  was  sent 
over  to  choose  the  best  of  these  for  us  to  put  in 
production. 

One  of  the  chief  things  that  was  constantly 
urged  on  the  Aircraft  Board  was  that  it  should 
not  experiment  with  a  new  engine  but  should 
copy  proven  foreign  engines  and  start  produc- 
ing them  in  quantity.  Those  who  urged  that 
had  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  placing  in  production  in  this  country  by 
our  machine  tool 
methods— which  make 
quantity  production 
possible — an  engine  of 
foreign  design  which  is 
largely  built  by  hand. 
But  the  Aircraft 
Board  knew  this;  they 
had  before  them  the 
proof.  The  Wright- 
Martin  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  had 
acquired  theAmerican 
rights  for  the  French 
Hispano-Suiza  150- 
horsepower  engine  in 
1915,  and  started  on 

J  t  h  e  Americanization 
of  this  motor  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 9 1 6.   They  had 

'  a  contract  to  produce 
them  for  the  French 
Government.  It  was 
not  until  February, 
1917,  however,  thir- 
teen months  later, 
after  great  effort  and 
the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars, 
that  the  first  engine 
came  through. 

But  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  no 
airplane  production 
was  started  in  this  country  during  those  early 
months.  Training  planes  were  our  first  re- 
quirement, and  the  original  programme  called 
for  an  increasing  production  of  these  until 
the  requirements  of  our  training  fields  were 
met,  when  the  output  of  these  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  amount  needed  to  replace  losses 
and  the  released  manufacturing  capacity 
turned  over  to  the  production  of  service 
planes.    Production  of  primary  training  planes 
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LIBERTY  ENGINE  PRODUCTION 

The  conception,  design,  and  production  of  the  Liberty  en- 
gine was  one  of  the  romances  of  the  war.  Colonel  Deeds 
conceived  it,  Vincent  and  Hall,  with  others,  designed  it, 
and  Henry  M.  Leiand,  and  others,  produced  it.  The  chart 
shows  how  production  climbed.  By  January  i,  1919,  it 
.     would  have  been  300  a  day 


Started  in  June,  1917,  and  reached  the 
maximum  in  March,  1918;  production  of 
advanced  training  planes  started  late  in 
November,  191 7,  and  reached  its  maximum 
in  July  of  the  next  year.  Failure  to  appreciate 
the  great  need  of  spare  parts  at  this  early  date 
and  difficulties  in  getting  them  later  handi- 
capped the  effectiveness  of  this  production. 
Up  to  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  we  had 
produced   7,602   training  planes,  and    15450 

engines  for  them. 
^  It  was  on  fighting 

planes,  however,  that 
public  attention  cen- 
tred; or  rather  on  the 
engines  for  them.  No 
one  knew  anything 
about  the  building  of 
planes,  but  the  auto- 
mobile people  thought 
they  knew  a  good  deal 
about  building  en- 
gines. And  they  did; 
but  the  motors  they 
were  building  for  au- 
tomobiles weighed  ten 
or  more  pounds  to  the 
horse-power  while  the 
airplane  motor  needed 
at  the  front  at  that 
time  must  weigh  about 
two.  Our  Henry  M. 
Lelands  and  our 
Henry  Fords,  however, 
had  confidence  that 
they  could  build  any 
kind  of  a  power  plant 
if  they  were  told  what 
to  build,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  be  helping 
to  win  the  war.  This 
was  the  situation  in 
May  after  we  had  been 
in  the  war  less  than  two 
months.  The  Boiling 
commission  was  leaving  for  the  front,  but  it 
would  be  months  before  it  could  study  conditions 
and  report  back  what  we  should  do.  Then 
there  would  be  the  inevitable  delay  in  getting 
samples  and  drawings  over  here  and  in  putting 
a  foreign  motor  into  production  in  this  country. 
This  was  the  confused  and  nebulous  situation 
that  faced  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  late 
in  May.  It  had  the  vision  of  what  was  to  be 
done;  it  had  the  initiative  to  go  ahead;  it  did 
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not  have  the  money,  but  was  counting  on  it,  and 
time  was  more  valuable  than  money;  it  had  the 
best  talent  of  the  country  eager  to  be  set  to 
work.  It  was  into  that  situation  that  Colonel 
Deeds  looked  with  his  clear  business  vision  and 
determined  on  the  Liberty  engine. 

THE    BIRTH   OF  THE    LIBERTY   ENGINE 

THEN  began  that  historic  session  in  a 
room  in  the  Willard  Hotel  in  Washington 
at  which  the  Liberty  engine  was  born.  It 
was  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  May  29th, 
that  Colonel  Deeds  took  Mr.  E.  J.  Hall,  of 
the  Hall-Scott  MotorCar  Company  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Vincent,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  to 
his  apartment  in  the  hotel,  explained  to 
them  what  was  wanted,  and  told  them,  "  You 
two  are  going  to  stay  right  here  in  this  room 
and  out  of  you  we  are  going  to  get  the  design  of 
the  engine  we  want."  The  first  condition, 
which  he  impressed  upon  them,  was  that  there 
was  to  be  nothing  new  or  untried  in  the  engine. 
*'  You  will  have  to  show  me  where  everything 
you  put  in  has  been  used  and  used  successfully. 
The  first  one  who  reaches  out  for  an  original 
idea  or  an  untried  principle  will  have  his 
hands  cut  off."  There  was  no  time  for 
experiments;  what  Deeds  wanted  was  an 
engine  that  he  knew  would  run.  He  believed 
Vincent  and  Hall  were  the  two  best  men  in  the 
country  to  design  it.  If  he  had  known  of  any 
better  he  would  have  gotten  them. 

In  two  days  the  rough  design  had  been 
made.  Then  such  practical  engineers  as  H.  M. 
Crane,  of  the  Wright-Martin  Company,  David 
Ferguson,  of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Company,  and 
Fekete  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company, 
were  called  to  Washington  to  go  through  the 
engine  and  find  the  "bugs"  in  it.  From 
these  men  came  some  valuable  suggestions 
regarding  bearings  and  other  matters.  Then 
production  experts  were  called  in  to  see  that  no 
manufacturing  difficulties  were  involved  in  the 
engine  and  to  make  it  a  machine-tool  "job." 

On  June  4th,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Technical  Board  approved  the  design  of  the 
engine  and  authorized  the  construction  of  five 
each  of  the  8-  and  12-cylinder  sizes.  On  July 
3rd,  the  first  8-cylinder  engine  was  delivered  in 
Washington.  Its  production  within  a  month 
was  made  possible  by  the  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion of  some  ten  manufacturers,  each  of  whom 
produced  those  parts  for  which  he  was  best 
fitted. 


By  August  25th,  the  first  12-cyIinder 
engine  had  finished  its  fifty  hour  endurance 
test  in  about  fifty-five  hours  elapsed  time — a 
record  breaking  performance  in  itself  to  be 
added  to  the  production  records  already  made. 
The  Liberty  engine  was  a  proved  success  less 
than  three  months  after  Colonel  Deeds  saw 
amid  all  the  confusion  of  the  situation  the  one 
big  thing  for  this  country  to  do,  and  immedi- 
ately started  doing  it.  Admiral  Taylor,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of  the 
Navy,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Air- 
craft Production  Board,  has  written,  in  the 
introduction  to  "Wings  of  War"  by  Theodore 
M.  Knappen,  "The  entire  American  aviation 
programme  centred  in  the  conception,  devel- 
opment, and  production  of  the  Liberty  motor, 
and  this  I  consider  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  war." 

Those  in  charge  of  aircraft  production  also 
started  to  put  the  Rolls-Royce  engine  into 
production  here.  This  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  b^t  high  powered 
engines  at  the  front.  Arrangements  were 
made  through  Lord  Northdiffe  in  the  first 
months  of  the  war  to  have  Mr.  Claude  Johnson, 
managing  director  of  the  Rolls-Royce  Com- 
pany, come  to  this  country  with  complete  sets 
of  jigs  and  fixtures  for  producing  his  engine  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Johnson  promised  delivery 
of  only  five  hundred  of  these  engines  by  July, 

1918.  A  month  earlier  than  that,  within  a  year 
from  the  day  when  Messrs.  Vincent  and  HaU 
first  met  and  started  a  preliminary  drawing, 
1,100  12-cylinder  Liberty  engines  had  been 
produced.  By  the  end  of  another  six  months 
the  total  had  reached  15,000.  This  was  be- 
cause it  was  a  machine-tool  job  and  because 
such  men  as  Henry  M.  Leland  believed  in  it 
from  the  first  and  produced  it.  The  maximum 
production  of  Rolls-Royce  engines  in  England, 
during  four  and  a  half  years  of  war,  never  ex- 
ceeded seventy  per  week.  For  six  weeks  before 
the  Armistice  we  produced  1 5 1  Liberty  engines 
a  day.    Within  sixty  days,  or  by  January  i, 

1919,  this  would  have  been  raised  to  300  a  day, 
in  order  to  fill  the  demands  of  our  Allies  for 
Liberty  engines.  Before  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  our  government  was  making  fixed 
price  contracts  for  Liberty  engines  at  ten  dollars 
a  horse-power  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
British  and  French  governments  of  more  than 
twenty  dollars  per  horse-power  for  engines 
manufactured  in  those  countries. 

By  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  we  had  sop- 
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plied  our  forces  abroad  with  nearly  six  thousand  made  product.  The  difficulties  of  getting  ma- 
Liberty  engines,  and  the  British  and  French  with  chine  tool  production  were  enormous.  Many  of 
more  than  a  thousand,  and  the  quantity  pro-  the  same  problems  that  delayed  the  Americani- 
duction  of  the  Liberty  engine — the  best  engine  zation  of  foreign  engines  were  also  encountered 
then  on  the  front^assured  our  armies  and  here.  The  Liberty  engine  has  3,327  parts  of 
those  of  the  Allies  of  a  large  preponderance,  in  which  433  are  different;  the  De  Haviland  4,  in 
this  important  particular,  over  the  Germans.  addition  to  (he  engine  has  3^,330  separate 
The  production  of  planes  was  a  more  difii-  parts,  of  which  7,350  are  different.  This 
cult  undertaking  for  us  than  that  of  build-  does  not  include  any  of  the  equipment.  Quan- 
ing  engines.  We  had  not  the  experience  in  tity  production  of  De  Haviland  4's,  fully 
this  that  we  had  in  the  motor  field.  The  equipped,  started  in  April,  1918.  By  June  the 
Curtiss  plant  at   Buffalo. had  been  making  Dayton- Wright    Company   was    turning   out 


training  planes  for  the  Canadian  Government, 
and  it  was  started  at  once  on  primary  training 
machines  for  our  training  fields.  The  Wright- 
Martin  Co.  was  given  a  contract  for  ad- 
vanced training  planes  to  be  equipped  with 
the  Hispano-Suiza  1 50-horsepower  engine 
which  it  had  Just  gotten  into  production.  The 
Standard  Aero  Corpora- 
tion, of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
which  had  been  develop- 
ing its  Standard  J  plane 
for  njore  than  a  year,  was 
given  an  order  for  those 
equipped  with  the  Hall- 
Scott  engine.  But  not 
until  August,  1917,  did 
instructions  come  from 
France,  as  a  result  of  the 
Boiling  commission's  in- 
vestigations, to  adopt  the 
De  Haviland  4  as  the 
type  of  service  plane  for 
ol»ervation  and  day- 
bombing  purposes.    A 
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THE  BEST  AIRPLANE  ENGINE 
Weighing  about  two  pounds  per  honepower,  the 
Liberty  engine  stands  welt  ahead  of  all  foreign  en- 
gines. The  Rolls-Royce,  long  considered  the  best 
at  the  front,  weighs  a  hundred  pounds  more  and 
gives  a  hundred  lets  horsepower 


fifteen  a  day.  At  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
it  had  reached  forty  a  day.  The  Fisher  Body 
Company,  the  largest  maker  of  automobile 
bodies  in  the  world,  was  then  turning  out 
thirty-five.  More  than  two  thousand  of  these 
machines  had  been  started  on  their  way  to 
France ;  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-three  had  been  re- 
ceived in  France.  This 
was  enough  to  equip 
sixty  flying  squadrons. 
On  Armistice  Day,  ig6of 
these  were  actually  with 
the  American  armies, 
with6o3  in  reserve.  These 
are  official  figures.  There 
were  on  the  docks  in  Ho- 
boken.awaitingtheirtum 
for  shipment,  about  600 
completed  planes. 

Our  complete  inexper- 
ience in  regard  to  fight- 
ing planes  was  nowhere 
as  evident  as  in  the 


sample  of  this  plane  had  arrived  in  Washington  case  of  the  Bristol  two-seated  fighting  plane, 

late  in  July.     It  was  the  first  service  plane  of  The  sample  of  this  arrived  in  Washington 

any  kind  to  reach  America.     It  was  without  September  5,  1917.     Many  engineering  cooks 

engine  or  ordnance  and  lacked  some  of  the  worked  on  the  redesigning  of  it  to  take  the 

instruments  of  operating  equipment  without  Liberty  engine,  but  the  marriage  of  the  plane 


which  an  airplane  by  that  time  was  of  little  i 
at  the  front.  No  one  in  America  knew  just 
what  this  equipment  should  be.  No  one  had 
ever  seen  a  fully  equipped  service  plane  in  this 
country. 

This  De  Haviland  plane  had  to  be  redesigned 
to  take  the  Liberty  engine,  and  altered  to  take 
the  four  Marlin  and  Lewis  machine  guns  with 
which  it  was  to  be  equipped.  It  was  shipped 
to  the  Dayton-Wright  Airplane  Company  and 
arrived  in  Dayton  on  August  18,  1917.  On 
October  29th,  an  American-made  copy  of  it, 
with  a  Liberty  engine,  but  without  equipment, 
was  flown  at  Dayton.     But  this  was  a  hand* 


and  the  engine  was  not  a  successful  one,  and  in 
J  une,  1918,  after  there  had  been  serious 
accidents,  the  Bristol  fighter  was  abandoned. 
The  Boiling  commission  soon  after  reaching 
Europe  had  decided  that  this  country  could 
do  little  more  than  keep  up  with  its  require- 
ments for  training  planes  at  home,  and  could 
not  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
development  in  fighting  planes  at  the  front 
before  July,  1918.  So  in  August,  1917,  orders 
were  placed  in  France  for  nearly  six  thousand 
airplanes  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  up  to  that 
date.    We  were  to  supply  the  material  for 
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these,  and  France  was  glad  to  take  the  orders. 
By  December  31, 19 18,  about  five  thousand  air- 
planes had  been  supplied  to  us  by  the  French. 
All  this  explains  why  "no  American-made 
fighting  plane  reached  the  battle-front,"  a 
point  that  the  critics  are  still  harping  on. 
(The  De  Haviland  4,  although  a  good  fighting 
machine,  is  not  so  classed.)  Fighting  planes 
made  from  American  material  were  at  the 
front  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  pro- 
duction department.  On  the  day  of  the 
Armistice  there  were  forty-five  American  air 
squadrons  with  the  Army  in  France.  Thirty- 
three  of  these  were  equipped  with  foreign-made 
airplanes,  and  twelve  were  operating  or  equip- 
ping with  American  De  Haviland  4's.  "And 
equipment  was  on  hand,"  continues  an  official 
statement,  "both  foreign  and  American,  for 
further  squadrons  as  soon  as  they  could  complete 
training,  organize,  and  get  to  the  front.  On 
\  Armistice  Day  there  were  740  airplanes  actually 
with  the  American  armies  .  .  .  1,688 
airplanes  had  been  outfitted  with  radio  equip- 
ment, and  1,444  had  been  armed." 

A   CANARD   EXPLODED 

TH  E  final  figures  for  aircraft  expenditures  are 
now  available  and  should  put  at  rest  forever 
the  canard  that  more  than  a  billion  dollars  was 
spent  for  airplanes.  These  official  figures  are 
worthy  of  attention:  13,894  planes  were  built 
in  this  country  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of 
$113,721,043  exclusive  of  the  engines;  41,953 
engines  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $244,838,162. 
The  equipping  with  guns  and  operating  instru- 
ments brought  the  total  cost  up  to  nearly 
$400,000,000.  There  was  spent  for  construc- 
tion of  thirty  flying  schools  and  fields  in  this 
country,  for  warehouses  and  depots,  for 
balloons  and  other  items,  about  $78,000,000; 
and  in  Europe  for  5,229  airplanes,  7,059 
engines,  eleven  flying  and  balloon  schools, 
seven  airdromes,  eight  depots,  an  enormous 
assembly  plant  and  many  other  items,  a 
further  $139,000,000,  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure under  the  aircraft  production  pro- 
gramme of  $617,500,000.  From  this  there  is 
deducted  $19,500,000  for  surplus  property 
sold,  leaving  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  air 
programme  $598,000,000.  In  other  words, 
more  than  half  of  the  $1,200,000,000  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  by  Congress  was  returned 
to  the  Treasury. 
America  paid  high  for  her  Air  Service — due 


to  her  unpreparedness  at  the  start.  But  she 
was  willing  to  pay.  There  were  mistakes 
made  but  not  in  the  important  decisions.  The 
delays  were  inevitable.  An  army  had  to  be 
sent  into  the  Northwest  under  General  Disque 
to  get  out  a  hundred  million  feet  of  spruce  for 
ourselves  and  the  Allies.  A  cotton  airplane 
fabric  had  to  be  developed  and  manufactured 
to  meet  the  need  for  seven  million  yards.  A 
new  chemical  industry  was  created  to  supply 
"dope"  for  the  wings.  These  accomplish- 
ments are  all  stories  in  themselves.  They 
were  undertaken  to  help  the  Allies  as  well  as 
ourselves;  it  was  all  to  "win  the  war."  And 
in  all  the  investigations  it  was  not  found  that 
one  cent  of  the  money  spent  had  been  mis- 
appropriated. 

Colonel  Deeds  and  General  Squier  need  no 
other  vindication  than  time  will  bring  from  a 
realization  of  the  great  work  they  did.  Neither 
of  them  are  any  more  concerned  in  this  par- 
ticular now  than  they  were  while  the  investi- 
gations were  going  on  and  taking  their  time 
from  their  work.  But  some  of  the  friends  of 
Deeds,  on  whom  the  criticism  fell  heaviest 
because  of  his  former  business  connections,  fed 
it  for  him.  Mr.  Orville  Wright,  who  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  regarding  the  job  Deeds  did, 
and  who  has  known  him  intimately  for  years, 
said  recently,  "One  of  the  greatest  crimes  of 
the  war  was  the  attack  made  on  Deeds.  The 
job  he  did  in  Washington  was  the  best  one 
done  there  as  far  as  I  know  anything  about  the 
others.  Those  who  know  the  sacrifices  he 
made  and  the  actual  cost  in  money  to  him 
know  the  attack  was  absolutely  unjustified. 
He  spent  a  large  amount  of  his  own  money 
and  lost  the  opportunity  to  make  mil- 
lions. His  business  associates,  to  whom  he 
sold  his  stocks  at  cost  made  large  sums  during 
the  war,  but  Deeds  got  none  of  this." 

It  was  the  organization  that  Squier  and 
Deeds  built  up  in  a  few  months,  starting  with 
nothing,  that  carried  the  aircraft  job  to  the 
end.  They  had  the  vision  of  the  thing  to  be 
accomplished,  they  had  the  courage  and  initia- 
tive to  tackle  it,  they  secured  the  best  men  for  the 
workt  and  then  drove  ahead,  regardless  of 
investigations  or  anything  else,  to  accomplish 
the  impossible.  The  sustaining  influence 
through  all  the  criticism  that  followed  was 
their  own  conscience,  and  their  own  knowledge 
that  they  had  done  a  great  work  well.  Against 
that  the  opinions  of  other  men  cannot  prevail. 


AUSTRALIA    AND  THE 
ANGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE 

America's  Interest  in  the  Movement  for  Colonial  Independence  in  the  South 
Seas;  and  the  Significance  of  the  Visit  of  the  American  Fleet  to  those  Waters 

By  SYDNEY  GREENBIE 


WJTHIN  the  last  few  weeks 
there  has  been  a  steady 
movement  towaid  England 
of  men  in  whose  hands  rests 
the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  From  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
Pacific  there  passed  through  America  repre- 
sentatives of  those  countries  in  that  once 
mysterious  sea — China,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land— whose  views  and  visions  will  make  or 
mar  the  tranquility  of  those  "placid"  waters. 
They  went  to  attend  the  Imperial  Conference 
held  in  London  in  June. 

Instantly  one  will  ask,  what  was  China  doing 
at  a  British  Imperial  Conference — ^and  with 
that  one  touches  upon  the  crux  of  the  whole 
situation.  China,  according  to  Mr.  Bertram 
Lenox  Simpson  (otherwise  known  as  Putnam 
Weale),  went  to  urge  against  the  renewal  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  which  expires  in  July, 
while  Mr.  W.  F.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand,  and  Mr.  William  Morris 
Hughes,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  likewise 
attacked  the  Alliance  as  it  stands.  Further- 
more, both  Mr.  Massey  and  Mr.  Hughes 
went  to  urge  certain  conditions  which  will  most 
likely  affect  the  entire  constitutional  basis  of 
the  British  Empire. 

In  all  this  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
not  as  an  outsider  watching  neighbors  adjust 
their  private  affairs,  but  as  an  unrepresented 
power  whose  own  affairs  in  this  connection  are 
most  seriously  involved. 

For  the  tempest  in  the  European  teapot 
has  become  a  tornado  in  the  Pacific.  Small 
as  the  Balkans  are  they  were  the  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  European  powers  expand- 
ing downward.  In  the  Pacific,  there  are  little 
nations  to-day  over  whom  is  raging  dissension 
as  fraught  with  unhappy  consequences  as 
anything  in  southern  Europe  ever  was.  Yet 
we  hear  innocent  dispensers  of  information 
assure  us  that  Yap  is  only  a  little  speck  in 


the  Pacific  over  which  no  one  would  think  of 
going  to  war.  They  forget  that  America 
nearly  went  to  war  with  Germany  in  1889 
over  the  Samoan  Islands,  which  then  meant 
much  less  to  her.  And  the  settlement  in 
Europe  at  the  Peace  Conference  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  position  of  the  present  powers 
in  the  Pacific. 

Two  developments  in  Pacific  affairs  have 
not  been  given  as  much  prominence  in  the  press 
as  they  deserve.    One  is  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  and  the  other  the  British  Imperial  Con- 
ferences, held  every  alternate  year  since  1907. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  Imperial  Conferences 
become,  as  it  were,  a  super-Parliament  to 
Great    Britain,    so  will    the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance   wane.    And   just   as   the   so-called 
mandates  over  the  various  island  groups  in 
the   mid-Pacific  congeal   from   lofty   aspira- 
tions   to    concrete   management,    there   will 
emerge  in  the  Pacific  the  identical  antagonisms 
that  made  of  the  little  group  of  states  in 
southern  Europe  the  cause  of  the  great  conflict. 
•  The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  formed  in 
1902.     Its  aim  was  to  oust  Russia  and  to 
guarantee  British  interests  in  China.    Later 
it  was  revised  to  include  Japanese  protection 
over  India.     But  consonant  with  that  agree- 
ment there  blossomed  in  the  British  Empire 
a  new  thing  to  be  reckoned  with — ^an  inde- 
pendent Australian   Navy.    That   navy   has 
by  no  means  matured,  it  is  not  and  cannot 
for  years  to  come  be  a  great  consideration 
in  the  Pacific,  but  it  has  been  from  the  start 
prophetic  and  explanatory  of  much  that  is 
taking  place  to-day.    It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  problem,  because  it  is  the  beginning  of 
Australian  independence,  of  her  rise  to  na- 
tionhood.   Let    me    rehearse    the    historical 
incidents  in  connection  with  this. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Britain's  interests 
in  her  South  Pacific  possessions  have  always 
been    more    or    less    mild.     It    is    common 
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knowledge  that  she  gave  them  as  much  rope 
as  they  wanted;  that  when  she  had  the  op- 
portunity of  taking  over  the  Samoan  group  she 
let  it  slip  by;  and  that  she  took  the   Fiji 
Islands  only  after  their  chief,  Thakambau, 
offered  them  in  liquidation  of  his  American 
"debts."     In  other  words,  it  was  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  that  held  on  to  the  mother 
country,    instead    of    the    reverse.    And,  in 
order  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Dominion 
and    the    Commonwealth,    the    motives   for 
this  clinging  to  "home"  must  be  understood. 
Australia  was  first  settled  by  men  convicted 
of  offenses  against  Britain's  then  crude  sense 
of  justice;   but   New  Zealand  was   devised 
as  a  colonial  scheme  under  which  every  feature 
of  British  life  was  to  be  transplanted.     In 
consequence,  the  New  Zealanders  have  always 
had  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  homeland, 
whereas  in  Australia  early  resentment  alien- 
ated the  settlers.    The  New  Zealander  to-day 
is  the  exact  replica  of  the  Englishman  as  we 
know  him;  the  Australian  is  a  compromise 
between  an   Englishman  and  an  American. 
The  modem  Australian  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  continent  is  as  little  an  Englishman  as  he 
can  be.    I  have  heard  any  number  of  them 
resent   being  called   English.    "I'm   not   an 
Englishman,"    one    said    with    pride,    "I'm 
an    Australian."    The    last    "convict"    was 
brought  to  Australia  in  1840.    Yet  so  conscious 
are  the  Australians  of  this  stigma  that  the 
other  day  an  English  engineer  told  me  that 
when  he  was  in  Freemantle  recently  he  learned 
that  in  one  of  its  suburbs,  Subiaco,  it  was, 
impossible   for  any   one   whose   grandfather 
was  bom  in  Australia  to  join  the  tennis  club — 
lest  that  ignoble  ancestor  passed  on  some  of 
the   "taint"   to   his   unfortunate   off-spring. 
There  is  no  such  taint  in  New  Zealand. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Australia  kept  growing  farther  and  farther 
from  England.  In  the  early  days  each  settle- 
ment on  the  Australian  continent  maintained 
its  own  govemment,  and  so  great  was  the 
jealousy  that  even  in  the  construction  of  the 
railroads  Victoria  built  a  wide  gauge  line. 
New  South  Wales  a  narrower,  and  Queensland 
the  narrowest.  This  was  not  a  mere  engineer- 
ing accident  due  to  a  notion  of  the  superiority 
of  a  special  type,  but  clearly  and  openly  an 
effort  to  make  communication  between  them 
difficult.  But  by  1900  they  had  outgrown 
their  childish  squabbling,  and  became  feder- 
ated into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 


Now  until  that  time,  all  the  colonies 
had  been  paying  certain  sums  yearly 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  British  navy — 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  alike.  But 
with  the  federation  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Australia  commenced  to  agitate  in  no  mistaken 
terms  for  a  navy  of  her  own,  to  be  built  and 
manned  by  Australians,  and  kept  in  Australian 
waters,  rushing  only  in  an  emergency  to  the 
support  of  the  Empire.  Canada  decided 
otherwise — i.  e.,  to  build  her  own  ships,  but 
to  merge  them  with  the  home  fleet.  New 
Zealand  decided  to  continue*  the  old  scheme. 

For  years  both  the  Dominion  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Were  absolutely  obsessed  by  the 
naval  question.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  championed  a  sin^, 
undivided  Imperial  Navy;  the  late  Mr. 
Alfred  Deakin  stood  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
fan  independent  navy.  Seeing  little  hope  of  a 
very  strong  concession  from  England,  Deakin 
I  extended  and  urged  an  invitation  in  igoStxffM 
American  Fleet  to  visit  Australia.  He  ad- 
admitted  that  his  object  was  to  arouse  Britain 
to  fear  an  Australian-American  "alliance." 
The  thmst  went  home.  The  English  "felt 
that  it  was  using  strong  measures  for  an 
Australian  statesman  to  use  a  foreign  fleet 
as  a  means  of  forwarding  a  project  which  was 
not  approved  by  the  Admiralty."  But  even 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  let  himself  go  to  the  extent 
of  declaring  that  they  welcomed  America 
as  "natural  allies  in  the  coming  struggle 
against  Japanese  domination." 

WELCOME    TO    THE    AMERICAN    FLEET 

AN  D  when  at  last  the  American  fleet  came 
to  Australia  it  received  an  ovation 
such  as  still  rings  in  the  conversation  of  any 
Australian  with  an  American.  For  an  entire 
week  Sydney  celebrated.  Melboume  fol- 
lowed suit;  New  Zealand  could  not  but  take 
up  the  cue.  Every  one  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  similarity  between  the  Australian  and 
the  American.  Australian  girls  virtually  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  American  sailors. 
It  is  even  said  that  many  a  sailor  remained 
behind  with  an  Australian  wife.  Not  even 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (now  King  George)  was 
given  such  an  ovation.  The  feeling  toward 
America  at  that  time  is  only  commensurate 
with  the  disappointment  that  spread  through- 
out the  Antipodes  when  America  held  herself 
neutral  in  the  early  days  of  the  European 
conflict;  or  with  the  petty  jealousies  that  now 
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rankle  somewhat  because  of  fear  that  America 
has  taken  to  herself  too  much  credit  for  the 
accomplishment  of  victory.  But  then  it 
/gave  that  stimulus  to  navalism  in  the  south 
that  the  Australians  wanted;  further,  it  gave 
birth  to  the  movement  for  greater  indepen- 
dence in  Imperial  affairs,  which  for  twenty- 
five  years  had  determined  the  policies  of  the 
several  states. 

1 1  did  not  take  the  same  turn  in  New  Zealand. 
That  little  country  continued  in  its  more  Im- 
perialistic tendencies,  was  content  to  be  a 
finger  in  the  great  hand  of  the  Empire.   1  n  1 909, 
at  the  Imperial  Conference,  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
sprung  a  surprise  by  offering  a  battlecruiser 
to  the  Government  without  consulting  his 
constituents  at  home.     They  were  in  a  mood 
to  make  him  pay  for  it  himself  when  he  re- 
turned, but  later  developments  so  justified 
him  that  he  became  a  sort  of  political  idol  for 
a  while.   When  the  cruiser  visited  New  Zealand 
in    1913,   the  excitement   knew  no  bounds. 
Then  came  the  war.    Germany  was  always 
regarded  as  a  potential  enemy.    The  colonies 
had  always  arched  their  backs  at  the  proximity 
of   German   possessions  in  the   South   Seas. 
When  in  1889  Samoa  was  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion, the  colonies  were  rather  eager  to  have 
^  America  take  it  in  preference  to  the  Germans. 
/  Then  as  Japan  came  to  the  fore,  America 
r^as  a  potential  protector  became  more  and 
/    more  obvious  to  Australasians.    The  Panama 
*-   Canal    intensified    that    conviction.       They 
looked  forward  to  a  combination  of  British 
and  American  power  for  the  furtherance  of 
peace  as  they  conceived  it  should  be  main- 
tained.   This  stimulated    their   consciousness 
of  their  own  destiny  in  the  Pacific.    Suddenly 
^  they  were  brought  close  to  the  United  States. 
/    The   anti-Japanese   riots   in   California,    the 
annexation  of  Hawaii,  the  protectorate  over 
the  Philippines  all  pointed  to  Australasians 
lessons  for  their  own  guidance.    They  could 
not    expect    from    En^and   the   same    keen 
interest  in  racial  questions  which  manifested 
itself  in  America.    America  demonstrated  the 
dangers  of  having  two  unfriendly  races  like 
the  white  and  the   black  together;   Hawaii 
showed  them  that  Asiatic  immigration  is  a 
breeder  of  trouble.    They  do  not  seem  to  see 
that  circumstances  are  not  the  same,  that  the 
pressure  of  population  has  become  much  more 
keen,  that  industrial  conditions  in  the  world 
to-day   are   altogether   different   from   what 
they   were  when   Great    Britain   refused   to 
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THE    MANDATES    OF   THE    SOUTH    SEAS 

Japan,  Australia,   and    New  Zealand   have  been  given 

mandates  over  certain  islands  of  the  Pacific  as  indicated. 

This  situation  makes  racial  and  economic  problems  of  the 

Pacific  more  complex  than  ever 

have  her  American  colonies  put  down  the 
kidnapping  of  Africans;  that  America  to-day 
has  110,000,000  people  and  has  encouraged 
them  to  come  from  every  country  in  Europe 
as  Australia  does  not. 

Australia  looks  only  at  the  most  obvious 
phases  of  the  problem — that  certain  people 
are  not  happy  together.  Whether  she  over- 
estimates her  own  strength  against  the  pressure 
of  changed  conditions  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
she  is  pursuing  her  own  course  with  a  certain 
steadfastness  that  is  at  once  a  pathetic  blind- 
ness and  a  courageous  self-assertion.  In  a 
country  whose  political  outlook  is  essentially 
generous,  whose  labor  experiments  have  been 
extremely  costly  to  her,  it  strikes  one  as  a 
great  contradiction  of  principle.  How  can  a 
labor  government  be  so  utterly  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  ideal  opportunities  to  laborers 
from  other  lands  seeking  to  enjoy  them? 
How  can  she  be  so  utterly  capitalistic  on  a 
national  scale  at  the  same  time  that  nearly 
everything  within  her  own  ken  is  laboristic? 
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The  explanation  of  this  enigma  lies,  in  a  certain 
measure,  in  the  manner  in  which  Australia 
has  set  about  making  herself  independent 
of  her  mother  country  and,  while  working 
indirectly  for  the  break-up  of  the  Empire, 
becoming  imperial  in  her  own  small  way. 
All  these  counter  currents  must  be  seen  clearly 
before  understanding  can  follow.  They  whirl 
about  the  pillar  of  imperialism — England — 
and  have  come  out  more  clearly  since  the  war. 
They  hinge  upon  the  mandates  over  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 

THE  "white  Australia"  policy 

WHILE,  as  has  been  shown,  Australia 
has  for  twenty  years  pursued  a  course 
that  threatens  to  lead  toward  separation 
from  England,  New  Zealand  has  bound  her- 
self closer  and  closer.  Australia,  too,  however, 
has  been  extremely  shy  of  any  semblance  of 
rupture.  She  does  not  want  to  break  away. 
She  feels  her  isolation  too  much.  But  what 
she  wants  is,  in  a  sense,  the  rights  that  Ameri- 
can states  have  within  the  Union.  She  wants 
to  pursue  the  "White  Australia  Policy"  con- 
trary to  sentiment  in  England,  to  develop  her 
own  navy,  to  hold  the  whole  continent  against 
the  time  when  full  nationhood  will  have 
become  a  reality.  In  the  recent  war  con- 
scription was  defeated  because  it  was  not 
certain  what  the  turn  of  affairs  in  Europe 
might  be.  It  was  felt  imperative  that  the 
men  be  not  all  gone  and  the  continent  left 
undefended.  And  that  contingency  was  voiced 
by  the  Premier  of  Queensland  as  involving — 
Japan.  To  the  outsider  this  seems  like  an 
extremely  selfish  procedure,  but  to  enthusias- 
tic young  Australia,  with  the  wide  world 
before  her,  with  a  future  that  looks  as  prom- 
ising as  that  of  America,  this  seems  the  only 
logical  thing  to  do.  And  as  long  as  her  im- 
aginary enemies  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
show  by  deeds  that  they  are  not  enemies,  that 
reasoning  is  not  unjustifiable. 

But  a  strange  thing  has  happened  to  Aus- 
tralia. She  has  got  what  she  was  after,  and 
now  she  hardly  wants  it.  She  fought  for 
the  Imperial  Conference  method  of  settling 
Imperial  affairs.  Australians  have  time  and 
again  declared  that  though  part  of  an  empire, 
they  are  a  nation  first  and  foremost.  That  the 
Empire  represented  too  heterogeneous  a  list 
of  peoples  for  them  to  forget  that  an  Indian, 
though  part  of  the  Empire,  is  still  an  inferior 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned.    And  she  realized 


that  the  Mother  Country  could  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  her  on  that  score.  Yet  she  insists 
on  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  remaining 
in  some  form  acceptable  to  her  and  to  America. 
How  is  that  to  be  carried  out?  What  has 
happened  since  Peace  was  declared? 

THE   pacific  mandates 

AUSTRALIA  and  New  Zealand  were  loud- 
est in  their  clamor  against  the  return 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  the  Germans. 
New  Zealand  soldiers  had  taken  Samoa;  the 
Australian  navy — what  there  was  of  it- 
had  cleared  the  neighboring  seas  of  German 
raiders.  But  though  they  asked  that  Ger- 
many be  deprived  of  the  possessions,  and 
though  the  leaders  thundered  for  a  New  Zea- 
land mandate  over  Samoa  and  an  Australian 
mandate  over  New  Guinea,  the  people  realized 
that  they  did  not  particularly  care  for  the 
burden  of  looking  after  them.  Great  Britain 
has  told  them  that  she  can  no  longer  maintain 
that  navy  without  their  full  share  in  its  costs. 
Besides,  the  mandate  over  the  islands  is  not 
going  to  be  simple. 

RESOURCES   OF   THE    PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

BEFORE  giving  consideration  to  the  de- 
velopments which  not  even  the  Austral- 
asians had  anticipated,  let  us  look  upon  the 
gains  they  have  made.  They  have  acquired 
some  new  possessions  which  make  of  them  an 
empire  within  the  Empire,  as  it  were.  The 
Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  are  to  be  ruled 
as  though  they  were  an  integral  part  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  yet  they  have  their 
own  facets.  They  afford  certain  commercial 
advantages:  copra  and  cocoa  and  phosphate  and 
agricultural  products.  But  more  important 
still  are  the  advantages  they  afford  as  ports  of 
call.  Further,  if  the  plan  of  linking  the  islands 
together  by  wireless  is  effected,  they  will 
become  an  outer  frontier  for  the  Antipodes 
of  inestimable  value.  There  is  even  a  faint 
suggestion  of  binding  them  together  into  one 
separate  governmental  entity — a  buffer  state 
as  it  were  between  the  big  powers  in  the  Pacific. 
But  what  are  these  few  assets  compared  with 
the  greatly  extended  line  of  defence  now  left 
to  the  Dominion  to  keep  up?  What  is  that 
to  the  great  problem  of  how  to  develop  the 
native  races?  Australia  is  interested  in  de- 
veloping Queensland,  a  tropical  region*  not 
the  distant  islands  beyond.  The  question 
of  labor  is  bad  enough  for  themselves,  without 
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having  added  regions  to  worry  about.  Afurther 
problem  is,  what  will  happen  when  the  policy 
applied  to  island  possessions  will  conflict  with 
the  course  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  mandate? 
What  is  worse  yet,  the  mandate  over  the  South 
Seas  has  brought  Japan  closer  by  hundreds  of 
miles  to  both  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and 
has  thrown  open  the  question  of  admission  of 
Asiatic  people  to  these  islands.  The  Austral- 
asians feel  that  they  are  obliged  to  protect 
not  only  themselves  from  Asiatic  competition, 
but  the  native  races  as  well.  These  are  some 
of  the  problems  Australasia  inherited  from  the 
Peace  Conference. 

How  have  they  affected  the  relations  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  G)mmonwealth  of 
Australia  with  Great  Britain?  They  have 
put  a  new  strain  upon  the  Empire  as  such; 
they  have  put  an  added  strain  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  Japan  and  Great  Birtian;  they  have 
'  driven  a  wedge  into  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. 

A    NEW    SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

THE  Dominions  are  now  conscious  of  their 
power,  and  are  determined  to  wield  it. 
They  have  made  and  are  doing  everything  to 
continue  to  make  friends  of  their  own,  by 
whom  they  mean  to  stand  through  thick  and 
thin.  At  the  Peace  Conference  they  were  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  deliberators,  and  signed 
the  Peace  Treaty  as  virtual  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

"But,"  asks  the  Wellington  Evening  Post, 
"are  the  Dominions  ever  to  cast  an  intema- 

>^ional  vote  against  the  Mother  Country  on  a 

-•    question  relating,  say,  to  the  future  of  the 

Pacific  regarding  which   their  interests  and 

wishes   might   rather  harmonize  with   those 

of  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  Massey,  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  "that  the  Dominions  had  signed 
the  Treaty  not  as  independent  nations  in  the 
ordinar>*  sense,  but  as  nations  within  the  Empire 
or  partners  in  the  Empire." 

Prime  Minister  Hughes  of  Australia,  how- 
ever, has  been  steering  a  middle  course.  He 
points  to  the  dangers  lying  ahead  of  them,  and 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  close  to 
Britain.   He  urges  that  the  Alliance  with  Japan 

y  be  renewed,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
danger  of  losing  America's  friendship.  But  he 
shows  that  the  spirit  of  independence  is  still 
uppermost  in  Australia.  Declaring  that  "  the 
June  conference  has  not  been  called  to  even 


consider  constitutional  changes,"  he  adds: 
"It  is  painfully  evident  from  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  press  and  in  magazines 
.  .  .  that  to  a  certain  type  of  mind,  the 
Constitution  of  the  British  Empire  is  far  from 
what  it  should  be," 

But  though  Hughes  is  to-day  the  leader  of 
Australia,  it  is  not  because  he  has  the  country 
back  of  him.  It  is  rather  because  there  is 
unfortunately  no  better  man  on  hand.  He 
has  never  cared  much  for  consistency,  and 
even  on  the  matter  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  there  is  a  suggestion  of  yielding  that 
makes  one  feel  uncertain.  He  has  declared 
that  at  the  present  conference,  the  question 
of  a  reorganization  of  the  Government  so  as  to 
give  the  Dominions  direct  share  in  the  control 
of  Imperial  affairs  is  not  even  being  thought  6 
of,  but  it  is  evident  in  his  speech  that  that 
question  is  only  going  to  be  delayed  because 
more  pressing  matters,  such  as  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  and  Imperial  Naval  Defence, 
must  be  dealt  with  first.  In  other  words,  as 
spokesman  he  realizes  that  "little"  Australia, 
with  its  5  million  people  and  its  vast  continent, 
has  asked  too  much  from  its  parent  to  be  left  to 
stand  alone.  So  he  is  pouring  oil  on  the  trou- 
bled waters  by  trying  to  devise  an  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty  "in  such  form,  modified,  \ 
if  that  should  be  deemed  proper,  as  will  be 
acceptable  to  Britain,  to  America,  to  Japan, 
and  to  ourselves."  And  that  is  what  is 
most  likely  going  to  happen. 

WHAT  JAPAN    THINKS   OF  THE   ALLIANCE 

BUT  there  is  a  third  consideration  in  this 
whole  question,  and  that  is  Japan. 
What  is  Japan  going  to  say  about  it  all? 
For  some  time  the  Japanese  have  been  rather 
cool  in  their  enthusiasm  over  the  Alliance) 
because  it  seems  to  them  to  have  outlived 
its  usefulness  and  because  Article  4  absolves 
Great  Britain  from  assisting  Japan  in  the 
event  of  war  with  America.  The  Osaka  Asabi, 
one  of  the  most  influential  journals,  has  boldly 
advocated  its  abrogation.  The  reasons  for 
both  British  and  Japanese  indifference  are 
obvious.  Russia  is  out  of  the  way.  British 
mercantile  interests  are  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  Japanese  methods  in  China.  The  Al- 
liance has  been  disregarded  twice — ^when  the 
Sino-Japanese  Military  Agreement  was  signed, 
and  when  the  Twenty-one  Demands  were 
made.  Furthermore,  the  Alliance  never  pro- 
tected Japanese  interests  when  they  came  in 
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conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  Colonies, 
nor  has  it  prevented  British  interests  from 
suffering  in  the  Far  East.  The  British  are 
cool  toward  it;  so  are  the  Japanese.  China 
is  extremely  antagonistic,  because  she  deems 
herself  to  be  the  worst  sufferer.  She  is  the 
main  point  under  consideration,  yet  she  has 
not  been  consulted.  Hence  she  sent  Mr. 
ly  Simpson,  her  British  adviser,  to  America  and 
to  England,  to  arouse  public  opinion  against  its 
renewal. 

JAPAN    AND   THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE 

NEVERTHELESS,  Japan  has  been  con- 
cerned enough  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Alliance  to  make  a  departure  from  her  age- 
long attitude  toward  the  Imperial  family 
that  is  extremely  interesting  if  not  illuminating. 
The  present  visit  of  Prince  Hirohito,  heir  to  the 
throne,  while  meant  to  widen  his  grasp  of  world 
affairs  was  certainly  also  intended  to  arouse 
public  feeling  in  England  in  favor  of  Japan 
and  the  Alliance.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
any  Japanese  prince  of  the  blood  has  left 
Japan.  He  has  hob-nobbed  with  the  common 
people,  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Japan.  But 
if  he  succeeds  in  winning  popular  approval 
for  the  Alliance,  it  will  doubtless  be  worth 
while  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  Other- 
wise the  risk  would  not  have  been  justified, 
for  such  visits  are  not  without  their  dangers. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  when  Nicholas, 
Czarevitch  of  Russia,  made  a  tour  of  the  world 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Siberian  railway 
in  1891,  he  passed  through  Japan.  An  attack 
upon  his  life  by  a  Japanese  policeman  nearly 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  the  Czar  upon 
Japan,  and  there  was  much  explanation. 

While  Japan  feels  anxious  to  have  the 
Alliance  renewed,  she  argues  that  England  is 
more  in  need  of  it  than  she.  America,  she  says, 
has  somewhat  eclipsed  England.  The  Japan- 
ese feel  that  England  must  now  lean  on  Japan 
as  never  before.  They  felt  this  when  the 
Alliance  was  formed.  Count  Hayashi,  in 
his  "Secret  Memoirs,"  quotes  a  statement 
attributed  to  Marquis  Ito,  as  follows:  "It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  England  has 
broken  her  record  in  foreign  politics  and 
has  decided  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us; 
the  mere  fact  that  England  has  adopted  this 
attitude  shows  that  she  is  in  dire  need,  and 
she  therefore  wants  to  use  us  in  order  to  make 
us  bear  some  of  her  burdens.  .  ."  Ito 
was   then   playing   Russia  against    England. 


To-day  England  is  being  played  against  Amer- 
ica, and  the  colonies  are  eager  to  utilize  the 
feelings  of  Japan  and  America  for  a  greater ' 
Pacific  fleet  and  for  their  own  augmented 
freedom  within  the  Empire.  There  is  much 
talk  of  a  secret  agreement  existing  between 
Japan  and  Great  Britain.  Even  if  there 
were.  Great  Britain  would  only  be  able  to 
live  up  to  it  in  the  event  of  war  between 
Japan  and  America,  at  the  risk  of  losing  her 
colonies.  However,  that  need  not  be  taken 
as  a  serious  check,  for  though  Great  Britain 
wants  her  colonies,  she  does  not  want  them 
well  enough  to  forego  all  other  considerations. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  the  pro- 
American  feeling  in  the  Colonies  cannot  b^ 
accepted  too  easily,  for  when  America  re- 
mained neutral  they  forgot  blood  relationship 
in  their  criticism.  To-day  there  are  inter- 
pretations of  the  Alliance  which  would  put 
Great  Britain  in  exactly  the  same  position 
toward  her  younger  "daughters"  for  which 
she  condemned  America  in  191 4- 17.  Butj 
both  the  psychological  and  material  elements'' 
in  the  situation  all  point  to  an  absolutely 
united  front  in  Australasia  for  America,  in  the^ 
event  of  the  talked  about  war  with  Japan 
coming  to  a  head.  That  is  best  illustrated 
by  a  statement  in  the  (British)  Japan  Chronicle, 
Says  the  editor:  "As  we  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  it  is  unthinkable  that  Britain 
should  join  Japan  in  actual  warfare  with 
America.  No  Ministry  in  England  which 
deKberately  adopted  such  a  policy  wouW 
live  for  a  single  day."  And  the  Colonies, 
from  Canada  to  Australia,  will  echo  that  "^ 
sentiment. 

But  it  seems  that  with  so  much  of  the  worid 
vitally  interested  in  maintaining  peace  in 
the  Pacific  there  should  be  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  so  doing.  The  Colonies  are  sincere 
in  their  desire  for  amity  with  America;  nor 
is  it  merely  a  matter  of  common  language. 
No  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
into  Far  Eastern  affairs  finds  the  handicap 
of  language  even  the  remotest  cause  of  mis- 
understanding. Actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  none  but  the  ignorant  can  now 
mis-read  what  is  going  on  in  Asia. 

Let  but  those  actions  coincide  with  promises 
made,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  and  with 
the  constant  expression  of  amity  and  good- 
will, and  we  will  see  the  mist  of  war  in  the 
Pacific  clear  as  before  the  glories  of  the  morn- 
ing sun. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


IN  HIS  speech  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Bolivar 
monument,  President  Harding  promised 
tocall  a  conference  to  discuss  the  limitation 
of  armaments.  In  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Mondell  concerning  the  Borah  resolution, 
President  Harding  said  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  been  taking  some  preliminary  steps 
toward  such  a  conference.  Behind  this  policy 
of  the  President  is  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  American  sentiment.  Congress 
voices  this  feeling  accurately.  It  is  anxious 
for.the  early  calling  of  such  a  conference. 

The  Borah  resolution  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  together  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  to  make 
plans  for  limiting  the  naval  programmes  of 
these  three  countries.  In  order  to  form  a 
basis  for  such  limitation,  an  understanding 
— not  an  agreement — concerning  the  policies 
of  all  three  countries  in  the  Pacific  would  be 
necessary.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  British 
and  Colonial  statesmen  have  put  off  the 
renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  until  such 
a  conference  meets.  The  results  of  the  con- 
ference should  make  an  Anglo-Japanese  treaty 
unnecessary. 

TTie  British  and  Colonial  premiers  have 
welcomed  the  idea  of  an  agreement  for  a  naval 
holiday  with  us.  The  Japanese  have  likewise 
welcomed  it.  The  American  people  want  it. 
It  is  the  greatest  opportunity  before  the  pres- 
ent Administration,  and  a  task  as  easy  of  accom- 


plishment as  it  is  important,  since  Congress  is 
entirely  committed  to  the  idea. 

A  competition  in  naval  building  is  now  in 
progress.  It  will  continue  and  grow  unless  an 
agreement  is  reached  to  prevent  it.  If  it  con- 
tinues, it  will  lead  to  suspicion,  distrust,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  to  war.  If  it  continues,  all  hope 
of  economy  in  our  domestic  finance  is  gone. 

An  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
expenses  is  the  keynote  of  our  relations  with 
the  world,  and  the  keynote  of  any  policy  of 
economy  and  domestic  readjustment.  It  is 
the  most  important  fact  on  the  horizon  of  our 
Government,  and  the  public  here  and  all  over 
the  world  looks  eagerly  to  Mr.  Harding  to  take 
early,  vigorous,  and  successful  action  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  agreement. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  most  power- 
ful country  in  the  world.  We  have  the 
largest  stake  in  the  present  industrial  system 
of  capitalism.  We  have  the  greatest  stake  in 
the  maintenance  of  representative  govern- 
ment. We  have  the  greatest  power  and, 
therefore,  the  greatest  responsibility  in  the 
world.  President  Wilson  tried  to  accept  this 
responsibility  by  the  creation  of  a  League  of 
Nations.  The  Republican  Party's  position 
against  this  solution  was  endorsed  by  the 
country.  But  the  problem  still  remains. 
The  naval  limitation  conference  is  the  first 
practical  step  in  sight  toward  the  beginning  of 
a  solution. 
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The  Pressure  of  the  Times  on  the  Religion 

of  ProtecticMi 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Fordney's  esti- 
/\  mates,  the  tariff  schedules  which  he 
I  V  presented  to  the  House  are  somewhat 
lower  than  the  Payne-Aid  rich  schedules  which 
did  so  much  to  wreck  Mr.  Taft's  Administra- 
tion. Mr,  Fordney's  bill  is  nearer  on  a  level 
with  the  rates  of  the  Dingley  bill  which  also 
brought  trouble  to  the  Republican  Party,  al- 
though not  with  such  fatal  results  as  attended 
the  Payne-Aid  rich  measure.  The  pressure  of 
events  forces  even  so  ardent  a  protectionist  as 
Mr.  Fordney  to  realize  that  the  old  Republican 
formula  of  "the  higher  the  better,"  is  no  longer 
applicable.  He  gives  amusing  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  his  mind  is  not  altogether  easy  about 
the  unfailing  wisdom  of  high  schedules.  He 
does  not  with  pride  and  precedent  call  the  wool 
duties,  "Schedule  K,"  as  of  old.  They  appear 
modestly  under  the  less  familiar  title  of  "Sched- 
ule 11.'*  Mr.  Fordney  inferentially  even  admits 
the  ineptness  of  a  high  tariff  to  our  present 
conditions.  The  bill,  as  he  presented  it,  had  a 
provision  authorizing  the  President  to  reduce 
the  schedules  20  per  cent,  in  favor  of  any  coun- 
try which  would  grant  us  a  similar  favor. 
In  other  words,  he  is  willing  to  take  down  some 
of  the  bars  against  foreign  goods  entering  the 
United  States  in  return  for  favorable  conditions 
for  our  exports.  By  going  a  step  farther  and 
beginning  the  bargaining  with  a  low  tariff, 
he  might  not  only  more  easily  get  the  reduc- 
tions abroad  he  hopes  to  obtain  by  this  provi- 
sion, but  he  might  even  obviate  the  retaliation 
of  high  duties  against  us,  which  his. tariff  is 
designed  to  provoke. 

He  infers  that  his  bill  may  provoke  such 
retaliation  by  providing  an  antidote  for  it. 
If  the  other  countries  should  adopt  higher 
tariff  schedules  toward  us  than  he  provides 
toward  them,  Mr.  Fordney's  bill  has  a  pro- 
vision to  meet  them.  His  bill  empowers  the 
President  in  that  case  to  retaliate  against  their 
retaliation  against  our  high  schedules — in 
other  words  to  inaugurate  a  tariff  war.  The 
history  of  Germany  and  Austria  furnishes  the 
best  examples  of  the  profits  of  tariff  wars. 

By  cajolery  on  the  one  hand  and  threats  of 
tariff  war  on  the  other,  Mr.  Fordney  wishes  us 
to  force  as  many  of  our  goods  upon  the  worid 
as  possible,  while,  at  the  same  time,  keeping 
as  much  of  the  world's  goods  as  possible  out  of 
our  own  markets. 


If  we  should  add  to  this  policy  a  suit  of  shin- 
ing armor  to  be  properly  rattled  when  some 
recalcitrant  country  wishes  to  protect  its 
markets  as  we  do  ours,  we  should  have  pretty 
much  all  the  equipment  and  the  philosophy 
underlying  the  Kaiser's  commercial  expansion. 
If  we  persist  in  this  conception,  we  might 
in  time  acquire  the  same  popularity  overseas 
that  the  German  had. 

This  tariff  measure  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  House  is  not  only  bad  international 
politics,  it  is  stupid  business.  There  is  plenty 
of  production  going  on  in  the  United  States 
now  to  supply  the  domestic  demand,  and 
supply  what  foreign  orders  we  can  get  as  well. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  surplus 
productive  capacity,  now  idle?  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  we  must  use  it  for  foreign  trade, 
that  is,  let  the  idle  factories  make  something 
and  swap  it  for  foreign  goods.  In  the  simplest 
terms,  that  is  the  solution.  In  the  face  of 
that,  Mr.  Fordney  intends  so  to  tax  this  ex- 
change as  to  make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  situation  are 
already  so  great  that  our  foreign  trade  is  in  a 
desperate  plight.  To  add  a  high  tariff  to  the 
present  more  than  sufficient  obstacles  is  a  rash 
experiment. 

The  tendency  of  such  a  tariff  as  Mr.  Fordney 
proposes,  would  be  to  perpetuate  the  idleness 
of  our  surplus  producing  capacity,  add  to  the 
present  industrial  stagnation,  and  prevent,  the 
growth  of  American  business.  When  the  con- 
sumption of  manufactured  articles  is  greater 
in  a  country  than  the  production  of  those 
articles,  an  embargo  or  a  high  tariff  restraining 
trade  from  abroad  will  give  the  home  producer 
the  whole  market.  But  when  the  producer 
already  makes  more  than  the  home  market  will 
take,  a  stone  wall  around  that  market  will  not 
make  it  any  larger.  It  will  only  induce  the 
other  countries  to  put  a  similar  stone  wall 
around  their  markets. 

There  are  two  major  lines  of  policy  open  to 
us.  The  first  is  to  go  upon  the  assumption 
that  in  most  things  that  we  produce  at  all  we 
can  compete  with  the  world.  This  means  a 
low  tariff,  more  imports,  and  more  exports. 

The  other  course  which  Mr.  Fordney  recom- 
mends is  to  go  on  the  assumption  that  we  can 
not  compete.  This  means  a  high  tariff  and 
less  foreign  trade.  And  this  means  that  our 
surplus  capacity  will  tend  to  lie  idle. 

The  country  is  earnestly  engaged  in  two 
main  problems,  reducing  the  cost  of  living  and 
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building  up  an  export  trade.  A  high  tariff 
is  designed  to  retard  the  efforts  in  both  direc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Fordney's  bill  is  a  defensive  position, 
marked  out  for  a  stand  by  the  retreating  army 
of  protection.  If  public  apathy  or  approbation 
give  them  the  slightest  encouragement,  they 
will  dig  in  on  this  line.  It  is  highly  important, 
therefore,  that  every  individual  and  every 
business  should  voice  a  protest  against  this 
measure. 

Who  Wants  a  High  Tariff? 

THE  main  supporters  of  the  protective 
tariff  have  been  those  manufacturers 
whose  chief,  if  not  sole,  business  wasin  the 
domestic  market.  For  most  of  our  history  our 
domestic  market  would  consume  more  manu- 
factured goods  than  we  could  make.  As  long 
as  this  was  the  condition  the  higher  the  tariff, 
the  more  the  American  manufacturer  could 
charge  without  fear  of  foreign  competition. 
But  that  condition  no  longer  exists.  American 
manufacturers  are  now  more  interested  in  for- 
eign markets  and  the  revival  of  industry  than 
in  a  protective  tariff.  There  are  exceptions 
such  as  the  dye  industry,  the  American  Woolen 
Company,  and  a  few  others,  but  American  in- 
dustry in  general  did  not  send  its  representa- 
tives to  Washington  to  beg  tariff  favors  as  of 
yore. 

As  this  support  begins  to  fail,  the  protection- 
ists turn  to  the  farmers.  They  offer  a  tariff  on 
cattle,  on  meat,  on  wheat  and  flour,  on  peanuts 
and  hogs  to  protect  the  American  farmer.  It  is 
a  little  like  putting  on  a  tariff  to  keep  people 
from  carrying  coal  to  Newcastle.  From  1911 
to  1920  the  United  States  exported  as  wheat  or 
flour  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  every  wheat 
crop.  The  largest  market  for  these  exports  is 
Liverpool.  There  Canadian,  American,  Aus- 
tralian, and  Argentinian  wheat  competes,  and 
there  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  the 
price  of  wheat  is  fixed. 

Competition  in  the  free  market  in  Liverpool 
has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  price  at  which  wheat 
sells  in  the  United  States.  It  may  irritate 
some  of  our  wheat  farmers  that  any  wheat  pit, 
most  of  all  one  in  a  foreign  country,  should  fix 
the  price  of  his  product,  but  as  long  as  we 
produce  a  surplus  and  want  a  foreigner  to  buy 
it,  we  shall  have  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  trade. 
As  long  as  we  have  a  surplus  of  wheat,  meat,  and 
cotton  a  protective  tariff  will  not  raise  the  price 


of  these  commodities,  for  the  price  will  be  fixed 
where  we  sell  the  surplus. 

There  is  no  profit  to  the  farmer  in  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  He  will  still  continue  to  sell  his 
products  in  world  competition  and  buy  his 
supplies  of  clothes,  building  materials  and  sudi 
things  at  prices  in  many  cases  raised  by  the 
tariff.  If  the  protectionists  really  wished  to 
give  the  farmer  a  useful  subsidy  they  would 
offer  him  a  bonus  on  exports.  That  would  be 
profitable  to  him.  But  to  offer  him  protection 
which  he  can  not  us^,  in  a  bill  designed  to 
limit  the  imports  with  which  foreigners  must 
pay  him  for  his  produce  is  adding  injury  to 
his  pocket-book  to  the  insult  to  his  intelligence. 

General  Dawes  Leads  the  Economy  Attidick 

GEN.  CHARLES  G.  DAWES,  the  Di- 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
began  his  activities  by  the  novel  and 
dramatic  method  of  calling  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  all  their 
bureau  chiefs.  The  President  presided.  After 
his  opening  remarks.  General  Dawes  addressed 
the  meeting  in  his  earnest  and  emphatic 
manner.  He  made  it  clear  that  as  Director 
of  the  Budget,  he  was  acting  as  the  direct 
agent  of  the  President;  and  that,  therefore,  his 
authority  was  greater  than  Cabinet  members 
and  their  bureau  chiefs. 

He  then  stressed  the  critical  importance  of 
presenting  a  reduced  budget  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1922,  and  made  a  plea  to  the 
patriotism  of  all  the  executives  present  to  aid 
him  in  effecting  the  necessary  cuts  in  the  costs 
of  administration. 

The  particular  problem  which  General 
Dawes  tackled  in  this  manner  is  the  first,  but 
the  least,  of  the  opportunities  which  the  passage 
of  the  budget  bill  provides. 

What  General  Dawes  asked  the  assembled 
Cabinet  and  bureau  chiefs  to  do,  amounts 
to  finding  a  way  to  do  the  work  that  they  are 
now  doing  on  a  smaller  overhead  charge  for 
administration.  For  example,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  engraving  and  printing  has  no 
control  over  what  is  printed.  The  only  thing 
that  he  can  do  to  meet  General  Dawes's  request 
is  to  find  ways  of  doing  the  average  amount  of 
printing  for  less  than  it  has  been  done  before. 
But  what  saving  this  bureau  chief  can  make  in 
administration  is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  saving  that  would  be  effected  if  Congress 
decided  to  cut  the  public  printing  down  by  one 
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third.  Such  a  decision  as  this  would,  of 
course,  be  a  matter  of  policy,  not  of  administra- 
tion. At  best,  economy  of  administration  is  of 
small  importance  compared  with  the  savings  of 
economy  by  poHcy.  The  Navy  Department 
undoubtedly  can  save  thousands  of  dollars  by 
better  administration  of  the  navy  yards.  It 
could  as  easily  save  millions  by  abandoning 
the  useless  yards.  But  such  abandonment 
is  not  within  the  administrative  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Congress  does  not  trust  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet — this  or  any  other — ^with  much 
administrative  discretion.  Its  tendency  is  to 
prescribe  more  and  more  in  detail  how  many 
men  each  Cabinet  officer  may  hire  to  do  any 
givea-task,  what  he  may  pay  them,  what  equip- 
ment they  may  have,  and  where  they  are  to 
work.  The  Government's  business,  like  any 
other  business,  varies  from  time  to  time, 
and  It  can  not  be  effectively  or  economically 
conducted  under  the  rigid  conditions  made 
by  Congress.  For  example,  not  long  ago  in 
one  of  the  large  departments  there  was  a  bureau 
chief  who  combined  two  bureaus,  got  rid  of 
500  employees,  and  saved  the  Government  be- 
tween one  half  and  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  A  private  company  immedi- 
ately offered  him  a  good  salary.  His  boss  in 
the  Government  could  not  meet  the  outside 
offer.  He  had  to  go  to  Congress  and  by  dint  of 
hard  persuasion  get  this  man's  salary  raised  to 
f6,ooo  a  year. 

To  the  average  "  business  man ''  this  niggard- 
liness on  the  part  of  Congress  seems  so  absurd 
that  he  again  consigns  the  whole  race  of 
politicians  to  the  haven  of  lost  souls.  But 
Congress  is  not  acting  altogether  in  the  dark. 
It  has  reason  to  know  that  for  every  man  the 
Government  k>ses  by  paying  too  little,  it  has 
ten  employees  who  could  not  get  their  salaries 
elsewhere.  A  day  or  two  before  General 
Dawes  held  his  momentous  meeting.  Senator 
Willis  let  out  his  wail  that  the  faithful  of  Ohio 
were  not  getting  their  "quota"  of  Federal 
jobs.  The  day  before  this  economy  meeting 
of  General  Dawes,  Henry  Lincoln  Johnson,  a 
Republican  National  Committeeman  of  Geor- 
gia, got  his  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  job  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  As  long  as  men  get 
jobs  for  political  reasons,  the  number  and 
salaries  of  jobs  need  limiting.  The  present 
system — and  it  dates  back  a  long  way — is 
to  have  a  half  dozen  mediocre  or  incom- 
petent  workers    at    low    salaries   instead  of 


half  the  number  of  fit  employees  at  higher 
salaries. 

Unless  this  practice  is  changed  no  great 
saving  in  administration  can  be  accomplished. 
To  change  this  is  a  matter  of  policy. 

It  is  true,  as  General  Dawes  said  in  his 
speech,  that  in  the  past  Cabinet  officers  and 
bureau  chiefs  have  submitted  estimates  to 
Congress  for  more  money  than  they  needed. 
Congress  knew  that  this  was  done  and  derived 
great  credit  from  cutting  down  these  estimates, 
but  as  the  estimates  were  padded  and  the 
cutting  done  more  or  less  haphazardly,  the  result 
was  far  from  the  best  result  that  the  combined 
intelligence  of  the  executives  and  the  Congres- 
siQnal  committees  could  have  achieved.  The 
fundamental  difficulty  is  that  Congress  does  not 
wish  to  trust  the  executives  with  wide  enough 
powers  to  give  free  play  to  their  abilities. 

Congress  prescribes  in  great  detail  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  administrative  depart- 
ments do  their  work.  Its  tendency  is  to  in- 
crease this  detail  more  and  more  because  it  feels 
that  otherwise  it  is  giving  away  too  much  of 
its  power  over  finances.  Congress  is  not  itself 
constituted  to  administer  the  money  it  appro- 
priates, but  it  nevertheless  hates  to  give  the 
executive  officers  leeway  enough  to  administer 
it  efficiently.  There  are  two  solutbns  of  this 
problem.  Either  Congress  must  grant  the 
executives  greater  powers  and  in  return  de- 
mand a  strict  accountability  for  the  results,  or  it 
can  reorganize  and  do  th^  administratbn  itself. 

As  Mr.  Crawford  explains  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine,  if  the  budget  works  well,  and  if 
perhaps  certain  other  changes  follow  it. 
Congress  might  have  such  a  method  of  checking 
the  results  attained  by  the  executives  that  it 
would  be  willing  to  be  less  critical  of  the 
details  of  achieving  them.  Or  Congress  might 
do  what  the  English  Parliament  did  a  century 
or  more  ago.  That  body  reorganized  itself 
to  do  the  executive  business.  The  British 
Cabinet  is  merely  the  executive  conunittee  of 
Parliament. 

The  Greatest  Service  of  the  Budget 

AS  CONGRESS  prescribes  in  very  minute 
detail  the  conditions  under  which  the 
L  administrative  departments  do  their 
work,  the  opportunity  for  economy  in  admin- 
istration is  not  large  except  by  the  help  of 
Congressional  legislation.  With  that  help, 
economy  becomes  more  a  matter  of  policy  than 
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administration.  It  is  in  promoting  policies  of 
economy  that  the  advocates  of  the  budget 
believe  that  its  chief  usefulness  lies. 

When  the  President  presents  the  budget  to 
the  public,  it  will  show  what  expenditures  the 
President,  with  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet,  is 
willing  to  ask  the  public  to  accept  as  absolutely 
necessary.  It  will  show,  likewise,  by  what 
schemes  of  taxation  he  thinks  the  money  for 
these  necessary  expenditures  can  be  raised. 
It  is  not  likely  that,  under  present  conditions 
at  any  rate,  any  scheme  of  taxes  which  the 
President  may  recommend  will  provide  as 
much  money  as  the  Government  has  been 
spending.  It  will  be  incumbent,  therefore,  on 
the  Chief  Executive  to  offer  definite  suggestions 
of  changes  in  policy,  in  order  to  effect  the  neces- 
sary economies. 

Confronted  with  the  President's  budget  of 
income  and  expenditures,  Congress  will  be 
faced  with  a  new  task.  If  it  can  originate 
policies  of  its  own  to  reduce  still  farther  the 
President's  estimates,  the  country  will  un- 
questionably support  it  in  so  doing.  But 
Congress  wiH  find  it  very  unpopular  to  depart 
from  the  Presidential  budget  in  an  upward 
direction.  If  representatives  of  a  special 
interest  go  to  Washington  to  get  more 
money  for  roads,  for  a  pet  river  or  harbor 
development,  for  a  soldiers'  bonus,  or  for  any 
of  the  hundred  and  one  things  that  delegations 
go  to  Washington  for,  the  Congressmen  on 
whom  they  have  a  hold  will  have  to  answer: 

"Gentlemen,  your  project  is  not  accounted 
for  in  the  budget.  It  will  have  to  have  a 
special  act.  It  will  have  to  have  another  special 
act  to  raise  the  money  for  it.  Also,  it  runs  the 
risk  of  a  Presidential  veto  even  if  passed  by 
Congress,  for  by  submitting  the  budget  without 
it,  the  President  is  on  public  record  that  it  is 
unnecessary." 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say 
not  that  a  Congressman  will  have  to  answer  in 
this  vein,  but  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  answer  in  this  vein.  The  present  budget 
bill  makes  it  mandatory  upon  the  President  to 
submit  a  budget  to  Congress.  It  does  not 
make  it  mandatory  upon  Congress  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  budget  so  submitted.  Con- 
gress can,  if  it  so  desires,  take  the  Presidential 
budget  as  it  has  been  accustomed  to  take  the 
old  departmental  estimates — as  a  point  of 
departure.  It  may,  if  it  wishes,  add  any 
expenditures  it  pleases.  It  may  even  add 
expenditures  without  at  the  same  time  provid- 


ing means  of  raising  the  money  to  pay  for 
them. 

But  Congress  is  not  likely  to  do  this.  Con- 
gress is  as  anxious  to  economize  as  any  cme 
else.  It  passed  the  budget  'bill  to  create  the 
machinery  to  enable  it  to  economize  in  a  wise 
and  orderly  fashion.  Having  focussed  public 
attentipn  upon  the  Presidential  budget. 
Congress  would  hardly  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
public's  desires  and  ignore  the  thing  it  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  create. 

This  country  before  the  war  was,  generally 
speaking,  on  a  billion  dollar  basis. 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
1920  (the  third  session  of  the  65th  and  the 
first  session  of  the  66th  Congress)  were  in 
round  figures  $4,850,000,000. 

This  can  be  roughly  divided  intothree  categor- 
ies. The  first  category  includes  $1 ,900,000,000 
for  extraordinary  expenses,  arising  out  of 
the  readjustments  after  the  war,  and  including 
the  loss  on  the  Federal  control  of  transportation, 
the  wheat  guarantee  fund,  and  various  relief 
expenses.  (This  includes  no  loss  for  the 
Shipping  Board).  The  second  category  is 
made  up  of  the  expenses  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  pensions — strictly  war  expenses.  It 
amounts  to  $1,850,000,000.  To  this  should 
be  added  approximately  $1 ,000,000,000  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  all  chargeable  to  war. 

The  third  category  includes,  roughly,  the 
expenses  of  everything  else  that  the  Govern- 
ment does — the  expenses  of  all  the  Federal 
Courts,  of  Congress,  and  the  support  of  the 
work  of  the  following  departments: 

Department  of  State, 

Department  of  Justice, 

Department  of  the  Interior  (minus  pensions), 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Department  of  Labor, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Treasury  Department. 

The  total  for  all  of  this  non-military  work 
was  $1,1 00,000,000.  Of  this  %\  27,000,000  was 
a  deficiency  appropriation  more  likely  to  be 
used  for  war  than  for  non-military  purposes; 
$50,000,000  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
an  extra  post-office  appropriation  which 
would  be  covered  by  post-office  receipts  and 
the  District  taxation. 

Altogether,  therefore,  $925,000,000  covered 
all  the  normal  non-military  expenses  of  a  budget 
of  approximately  $5,800,000,000. 

There  is  no  method  of  greatly  reducing 
taxation  which  is  not  based  on  a  foreign  policy 
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that  will  admit  of  the  limiting  of  our  armament 
in  safety. 

When  the  President  presents  his  budget  for 
a  year's  expenses,  these  simple  but  vital  facts 
will  become  clear  to  all  readers  of  the  morning 
newspapers.  This  is  the  biggest  service  the 
budget  can  accomplish. 

■"  The  Payments  of  the  Next  Two  Years 

C'iT  year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
appropriated  approximately  4I  billion 
dollars.  The  treasury  paid  about  one 
billion  in  interest  besides  this.  The  national 
debt  is  now  about  25  billion  dollars.  The 
yearly  interest  on  this  debt  is  10  per  cent. 
more  than  the  debt  itself  was  in  191 6,  and 
nearly  as  much  as  all  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time. 

Nor  are  the  interest  payments  all  that  we 
need  to  concern  ourselves  with.  There  are 
principal  obligations  maturing  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  at  the  present  time  more 
than  2  billion  dollars  of  floating  debt  in  the 
form  of  treasury  certificates  outstanding.  On 
the  first  of  January,  1923,  about  f  of  a  billion 
of  war  saving  securities  mature.  In  May  of 
that  year  about  4^  billions  of  Victory  bonds 
mature.  Counting  the  floating  debt  there  are 
about  7i  billions  due  within  the  next  two  years. 

If  we  add  that  to  the  yearly  expenditures  on 
the  basis  of  1920  of  4  billions  a  year  and  interest 
at  1  billion,  we  are  faced  with  a  two  year  total 
of  17J  billions. 

With  the  country  going  through  a  period  of 
readjustment  and  with  the  Liberty  bonds  at  a 
large  discount,  it  is  not  a  favorable  time  for 
the  Government  to  borrow.  Nor  is  it  a  favor- 
able time  to  collect  large  taxes,  for  the  flow  of 
money  from  the  excess  profits  and  income  taxes 
is  drying  up,  and  the  fall  in  foreign  trade  re- 
duces the  income  from  the  tariflF.  It  is  true 
that  the  United  States  is  owed  nearly  10  bil- 
lion dollars  by  the  Allies,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  of  them  will  be  able  to  pay  an  appreciable 
sum  in  the  next  two  years.  To  count  upon 
payments  from  abroad  would  be  for  us,  with 
far  less  excuse,  to  repeat  the  French  error  in 
discussing  the  solution  of  their  problems  on 
the  basis  of  Germany's  paying  the  cost  of 
the  war. 

In  all  probability  the  Treasury  will  have  to 
do  some  borrowing  to  meet  these  obligations, 
but  it  should  do  as  little  as  possible,  for  the 
borrowing  will  either  be  at  high  rates  or  will 


have  some  aspects  of  fiat  currency  and  tend  to 
reinflation  which  would  be  a  calamity.  The 
only  sound  policy  is  to  save  the  last  dollar 
possible  from  current  expenditures  and  apply 
it  to  the  maturing  debts.  Any  other  method 
of  meeting  the  situation  will  retard  the  return 
to  normalcy. 

Europe's  Debt  to  the  United  States 

SECRETARY  MELLON  has  asked  Con- 
gress   for    blanket    authority    to    ar- 
'  range  with  foreign  nations  the  terms 
of  funding  the  debts  which  they  owe  us. 
The  debts  are: 

Great  Britain $4»  196,818,33d 

France 3,366,028,442 

Italy 1.631,338,987 

Belgium 376,793.049 

Russia        . 192,601,297 

and  $349,829,741  from  thirteen  other  coun- 
tries, a  part  of  which,  like  the  Russian  debt, 
is  probably  uncollectable. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  these  debts 
might  be  handled.  The  most  sensational  way 
would  be  to  cancel  them  in  consideration  for 
provisions  which  would  help  rehabilitate  our 
foreign  commerce.  That  foreign  countries 
already  owe  us  these  sums  of  money  tends  to 
make  them  more  anxious  not  to  incur  further 
indebtedness  by  buying  our  products.  These 
debts  likewise  tend  to  keep  the  rates  of  ex- 
change so  heavily  against  us  that  it  is  difficult 
for  foreigners  to  buy  in  this  market.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  cancellation  of  these  debts 
would  mean  more  in  good-will  and  in  the  en- 
couragement of  our  foreign  trade  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  will  ever  mean 
to  us.  The  non-collection  of  the  Boxer  Indem- 
nity was  one  of  the  most  profitable  uses  to  which 
we  have  ever  put  a  sum  of  money  owed  to  us. 

The  difficulties  of  convincing  either  the 
American  people  or  their  representatives  in 
Congress  of  the  profitableness  of  giving  up 
a  claim  for  10  billion  dollars,  is  probably  too 
great  to  be  overcome.  And  the  passions 
aroused  in  the  debate  on  such  a  proposal  would 
probably  call  forth  expressions  that  would 
dissipate  the  good-will  arising  out  of  such  an 
act,  if  done  courteously.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
true  that  10  biUions  forgiven  our  Allies  in  the 
great  war  would  have  better  consequences 
and  more  justification  than  the  25  millions 
recently  given  to  Colombia. 
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provide  for  the  further  business  adjustment 
that  is  necessary,  and  interest  rates  can  be 
lowered.  All  this  is  encouraging.  It  indicates 
the  safety  of  our  position.  To  translate 
safety  into  prosperity  is  in  large  measure  an 
individual  problem. 

We  still  have  much  of  the  readjustment  to 
accomplish,  and  after  that  the  upbuilding  of 
our. trade  to  equal  our  increased  capacity  for 
production. 

The  best  indicator  of  the  amount  of  business 
moving  throughout  the  country  is  the  bank 
clearings.  For  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year  in  two  hundred  principal  cities,  as  reported 
to  the  Commercial  &  Financial  Cbronicle,  these 
clearings  were  23  per  cent,  below  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  in  the 
fanning  communities  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  South,  and  in  New  England  that  the 
greatest  suffering  occurred. 

The  bank  clearings  for  the  first  five  months 
of  each  year  since  the  .war  are  as  follows: 


Bank 


1921 
1920 
1919 
1918 

1917 
1916 

1915 
1914 
1913 


clcamngs  first  five  months: 

.  .  148.760,285,197 

.  .  192.863,413,784 

.  .  152.075,408.169 

.  .  129.646,646.527 

.  .  «33.398>692,898 

.  .  98.958.475.617 

.  .  68.852,173.478 

.  .  71.507.  I37#970 

.  .  72.303.930.554 


Decline  22.9  per  cent. 
Advance  23.7  per  cent 
Advance  17.3  per  cent. 
Advance    5.1  percent. 
Advance  24.3  per  cent. 
Advance  44.7  per  cent. 
Decline   3.5  per  cent. 
Decline    1.4  per  cent. 
Decline   o.  1  per  cent. 


This  table  shows  a  decline  of  50  billion  dollars 
between  1920  and  1924.  The  next  largest 
difference  between  any  two  years  was  the  40 
billion  dollar  increase  between  19 19  and  1920. 
In  other  words,  in  the  short  period  of  two 
years  we  have  undergone  a  violent  rise  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  higher  expectations 
and  then  by  an  even  more  violent  drop.  That 
these  fluctuations  in  volume  did  not  upset  busi- 
ness even  more  than  they  have  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  essential  soundness  of  the 
country.  It  could  justify  confidence  but  not 
optimism  for  the  immediate  future.  The  un- 
filled orders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration give  a  similar  indication  of  the  future. 
These  were  down  to  5  J  million  tons  on  May 
3 1  St.  Ten  months  before  they  had  been  more 
than  twice  that  amount.  Never  before  in  the 
history  had  they  dropped  so  fast.  The  result 
was  a  cut  in  the  Steel  Corporation's  production 
to  25  percent,  of  capacity,  and  the  independ- 
ent steel  companies  are  doing  even  worse.  If 
the  United  States  could  reduce  its  productive 


capacity  to  pre-war  levels,  the  orders  on  the 
books  of  the  Steel  Corporation  would  be 
normal  enough,  for  they  compare  fairly  well 
with  the  pre-war  average.  But  the  problem  is 
not  to  find  markets  for  the  amount  we  used  to 
produce,  but  for  what  we  produce  now. 

Perhaps  more  indicative  of  future  prospects 
than  steel  production  is  pig-iron  production. 
The  outlook  in  this  basic  industry  is  not 
encouraging.  Since  last  October  pig-iron 
production  has  declined  steadily  fronr)  more 
than  three  million  tons  a  month  to  a  little 
more  than  a  million  tons.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year  it  has  been  at  an  annual  rate  lower,  than  in 
any  year  since  1908,  the  year  of  depression 
ushered  in  by  the  1907  panic. 

The  copper  industry  is  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  The 
leading  copper  companies  have  had  to  borrow 
forty  million  dollars  to  carry  some  of  their 
surplus  copper  for  which  there  is  no  present  de- 
mand. 1  n  the  cotton  industry  the  readjustment 
of  the  price  has  been  completed  and  the  cotton 
mills,  in  contrast  to  the  steel  mills,  are  now 
operating  much  nearer  full  capacity.  However, 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  July  31st  will  be  a  million  and 
a  half  bales  below  last  year  and  there  will  be 
carried  into  the  new  crop  year,  on  August  ist, 
throughout  the  world,  about  ten  million 
bales,  as  compared  with  a  normal  carry-over 
of  around  five  million.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  surplus  above  normal  equivalent  to 
nearly  half  an  average  American  crop.  In 
the  woolen  industry  there  is  a  supply  on  hand 
sufficient  to  meet  two  years'  requirements^ 
and  sheep  have'  lately  been  sent  to  market  at 
prices  that  scarcely  paid  the  owners  for  shipping 
them. 

Along  with  the  "buyers'  strike"  here,  there 
has  been  a  strike  in  other  countries  bom  of  a 
sterner  necessity,  and  those  who  think  that  an 
immediate  cure  for  all  our  depression  can  be 
found  in  granting  credits  to  foreign  buyers, 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  condition  of 
poverty  in  many  countries  that  have  been  our 
best  customers  in  the  past.  This  will  keep 
them  from  buying  anything  more  than  the 
barest  necessities  even  though  we  are  willing  to 
lend  them  the  money  to  make  payments. 

Such  credit  will  help  to  relieve  the  situation 
abroad  and  help  to  develop  new  markets  for 
us,  but  only  work  and  saving  will  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  world.  No  patent 
remedy  will  do  it— but  only  work  and  saving  to 
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make  good  the  waste  of  war.  And  this  applies 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
people  elsewhere.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
situation  to  create  pessimism.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  prosperity 
is  going  immediately  to  turn  up  smiling  of  its 
own  accord.  In  the  years  ahead  of  us  we 
have  got  to  make  a  living  and  pay  for  the  war, 
and  we  might  as  well  buckle  down  to  the  job 
in  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  we  can  enjoy  it, 
even  if  the  road  continues  a  little  rough  for 
some  distance  ahead. 

To  End  Southern  Republican  Corruption? 

IN  THE  July  issue  of  this  magazine  was  a 
picture  of  a  day's  work  of  Mr.  Hays  as 
Postmaster-General  in  which  his  actions 
gave  promise  of  an  effort  to  curtail  the  in- 
fluence of  politics  in  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Hays  does  not  pretend  to  abolish 
political  influence,  and  this  is  a  good  sign,  for 
that  end  could  hardly  be  accomplished  in  one 
administration.  And,  taking  his  limited  pro- 
gramme at  its  face  value,  one  of  his  flrst  acts 
needs  explanations.  Toward  the  end  of  Mr. 
Burleson's  term  of  office  the  former  Postmaster- 
General  got  Mr.  Wilson  to  issue  an  executive  or- 
der placing  the  first,  second,  and  third  class  post- 
masters, of  which  there  are  12,899,  under  civil 
service  regulations.  On  the  surface  this  seemed 
like  a  great  step  toward  removing  the  Post- 
Office  from  politics.  On  the  other  hand  it  also 
made  permanent  these  postmasters,  most  of 
whom  were  Democratic  political  appointments 
^made  without  reference  to  civ(l  service  rules. 

Mr.  Hays  sees  in  this  not  so  much  interest 
in  Civil  Service  as  interest  in  the  perpetuation 
of  Democratic  postmasters.  He  has  ac- 
cordingly gotten  Mr.  Harding  to  abrogate 
President  Wilson's  order  and  substitute  for  it 
an  order  by  which  first,  second,  and  third  class 
postmasterships  will  be  filled  by  one  of  the 
three  candidates  who  passes  an  open  competi- 
tive examination  most  successfully.  Under 
this  ruling  Mr.  Hays  will  fill  these  offices  on 
the  general  theory  that  the  Republican  politi- 
cian is  to  get  the  job  if  he  has  proper  qualifica- 
tions for  it,  otherwise  some  other  applicant 
is  to  get  it,  even  perhaps  a  Democrat. 

This  is  not  an  exalted  standard  for  the  choos- 
ing of  public  servants,  but  if  Mr.  Hays  can 
live  up  to  this  he  will  have  set  a  new  high 
standard  for  the  selection  of  the  first  three 
classes  of  postmasters  and  made  it  possible  for 


his  successor  to  take  the  next  step,  and  put 
them  under  the  civil  service  classification. 

Mr.  Hays's  difficult  experiment  is  very  in- 
teresting because  of  his  engaging  frankness. 
His  programme  is  hardly  as  high  sounding  as 
that  which  political  leaders  usually  give  us.  but 
if  his  practice  more  closely  approximates  his  pro- 
gramme than  is  usual,  he  still  has  room  to 
create  a  higher  standard  than  is  common, 
without  passing  the  mark  he  has  set  for  himself. 

II 

The  news  about  Mr.  Hays  is  not  confined 
to  his  policies  concerning  politics  in  the  depart- 
ment or  a  new  relationship  toward  post-office 
employees.  There  are  constant  despatches 
intimating  that  Mr.  Hays  intends  to  end  the 
Post-Office  Department's  share  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  Southern  Republican  politics.  For 
many  years  post-office  employees  in  the  South 
have  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion, the  chief  object  -of  which  was  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. In  large  measure  these  delegates  were 
the  property  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Naturally,  comparatively  few  people  of 
consequence  or  high  principles  wished  to  ally 
themselves  with  this  kind  of  an  organization. 

The  indications  are  that  Mr.  Hays  is  going 
to  make  an  effort  to  demonstrate  to  the  people 
in  the  South  that  he  can  put  an  end  to  this 
time-honored  corrupt  practice  and  that  he 
can  make  it  possible  for  men  of  principle  to 
be  Republicans  in  the  *South  as  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  If  Mr.  Hays  could  accomplish  this, 
he  would  be  doing  the  whole  country  a  great 
service.  No  matter  which  party  has  been  in 
j)ower,  the  Middle  West,  the  Northeast,  the 
Far  West — all  these  sections  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  majority.  But  when  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  been  in  power  the  South 
has  had  little  representation.  It  has  been  a 
section  apart.  Never  since  the  Civil  War 
has  the  Republican  Party  given  the  Southern 
people  a  bona  fide  invitation  to  join  its  ranks. 
If  Mr.  Hays  can  do  anything  to  wipe  away 
this  last  vestige  of  the  war  of  a  half  century 
ago,  he  will  have  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  solidarity  of  the  country. 

If  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Hays  could  contrive 
to  lose  the  firm  grip  which  the  Republican 
Party  has  had  on  such  states  as  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  a  very  much  healthier  and 
better  political  life  among  their  people,  for  the 
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long  dominance  of  one  party  anywhere  is  not 
productive  of  the  best  results.  However,  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  suggest  to  one  so  lately 
National  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Party 
that  he  hdp  lose  these  stronghdds  of  Republi- 
can solidarity. 

Mr.  Hays  is  an  interesting  figure.  His 
policies  are  attractive  and,  despite  a  certain 
skepticism  about  politicians  in  the  Post-Office 
Department,  the  public  looks  to  him  with  ex- 
pectation and  with  a  keen  desire  to  see  him 
accomplish  such  things  as  would  enable  them 
to  call  him  a  great  Postmaster-General. 

A  Fitting  Appointment 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  made  a  fitting 
appointment  and  one  that  pleased  the 
American  public  when  he  placed  Mr. 
Taft  upon  the  Supreme  Court  as  Chief  Justice 
erf  the  United  States. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  highest  tribunal  is  based  as 
much  upon  the  character  of  the  judges  as 
upon  their  learning.  Mr.  Taft  has  both 
qualities  in  large  measure.  He  has  a  much 
more  extensive  practice  in  judgment  on  the 
bench  in  Ohio  than  most  of  us  realize  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  his  figure  in  poli- 
tics. He  has  had  as  varied  an  experience 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
American  problems,  governmental  and  other- 
wise, as  any  man  of  his  time.  He  has 
also  a  character  and  personality  which  has 
won  for  him  the  complete  trust,  confidence,  and 
affection  of  the  American  people.  No  one 
could  be  better  fitted  to  keep  the  Chief  Justice-, 
ship  in  the  high  repute  in  which  it  has  always 
been  held. 

The  Road  to  "Normalcy'' 

THE  attempt  of  British  labor  to  extract 
a  permanent  subsidy  from  the  national 
Treasury  failed  with  the  settlement 
of  the  coal  strike  a  short  time  ago.  The 
fundamental  proposition  which  the  miners 
fought  for  was  that  the  country  owed  them 
a  living.  Despite  its  close  unionization,  the 
British  miners  had  never  been  able  to  make 
much  progress  toward  this  idea  with  the  mine 
owners;  first,  because  the  mine  owners  would 
fight  strikes;  and  secondly,  because  in  bad  times 
they  might  not  have  the  money  to  pay  all  the 
miners  the  living  which  the  miners  felt  they 
deserved. 


Therefore,the  miners  advocated  the  nation- 
alization of  the  mines.  It  would  be  easier,  the) 
felt,  to  frighten  concessions  in  wages  out  of  the 
Government  than  out  of  the  privateowners,  and 
if  the  mines  at  any  time  should  not  yield  enough 
to  pay  the  wages  the  miners  demanded,  the 
Government  could  always  make  up  the  de- 
ficit by  taxation. 

This  major  contention  the  miners  lost. 
They  failed  to  achieve  the  nationalization  of 
the  mines.  They  did,  however,  achieve  a 
settlement  to  whkh  the  Government  is  a  party. 
They  have  pretty  well  established  the  fact 
that  the  mines  in  Great  Britain  are  quasi- 
public  institutions. 

This  means  that  the  adjustment  of  wages 
and  hours  in  mining  will  not  be  done  purely 
on  the  basis  of  the  supply  of  labor  and  its 
relation  to  the  amount  of  coal  for  which  there 
is  a  demand.  It  is  so  vitally  necessary  for  the 
coal  industry  to  function  in  Great  Britain — a 
coal  strike  is  such  a  national  calamity — that 
government  investigations  and  participation 
will  accompany,  delay,  and  affect  these  settle- 
ments whenever  they  occur.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  miners'  wages  will  probably 
be  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Government's  inter- 
ference in  the  situation  can,  by  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  limit  the  desire  if  not  the 
right  of  the  miners  to  strike. 

The  settlement  of  the  recent  strike  included 
a  provision  for  profit  sharing,  probably  the 
first  profit  sharing  agreement  in  modem  times 
to  cover  an  entire  industry. 

The  British  Government  also  contributed 
$48,400,000  (normal  exchange)  to  help  the  in- 
dustry get  on  its  feet  again — a  kind  of  reorgani- 
zation subsidy. 

The  settlement  did  nothing  to  solve  the 
most  pressing  question  before  the  British  coal 
industry — how  to  increase  efficiency  so  that 
the  cost  of  mining  shall  not  be  so  high  as  to 
cripple  the  British  coal  trade  in  its  world-wide 
competition. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  similar 
attempt  of  American  labor  to  establish  the 
principle  of  nationalization.  The  field  chosen 
in  this  country  was  the  railroad  and  not  the 
coal  industry.  The  Plumb .  Plan,  as  it  was 
called,  had  all  the  essentials  of  the  British 
miners'  plan — nationalization,  high  wages, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  payment  of  the  deficit 
out  of  general  taxation.  In  this  country  also 
the  main  scheme  failed  but  some  of  the  by- 
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products  remain.  Through  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  the  Government  has  a  hand  in  settling 
ail  railroad  wage  disputes.  This  means  that 
the  processes  of  adjustment  in  this  field  will 
be  slow,  and  not  necessarily  governed  by  the 
supply  and  demand  of  labor,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  of  strikes  will  be  lessened. 
In  this  country,  also,  the  Government  had  to 
provide  a  temporary  subsidy  in  the  form  of  a 
guarantee  in  order  to  get  the  railroads  back 
into  normal  operation  after  the  war  and  govern^ 
ment  ownership,  it  looks  as  if  still  further 
special  help  will  follow. 

In  all  this,  the  evolution  toward  "normalcy" 
of  the  British  coal  industry  and  the  American 
railroad  industry  shows  a  striking  resemblance. 
And  the  final  problem — ^the  increase  in  effi- 
ciency so  that  a  possible  cost  of  operation  may 
be  attained — is  the  same  for  both  and  is  still 
unattauied. 

Correct  or  Courageous? 

ECRETARY  Denb/s  reprimand  of  Ad- 
miral Sims  was  undoubtedly  correct 
from  the  martinet  point  of  view.  The 
Admiral  has  no  business  to  discuss  political 
subjects,  especially  abroad.  The  public  un- 
derstands that  Secretary  Denby  was  techni- 
cally correct  on  the  point  about  which  it  cared 
very  little.  It  understands  likewise  that  on 
the  question  of  hyphenism,  which  is  far  more 
important.  Admiral  Sims  is  not  only  techni- 
cally but  generally  and  morally  correct  and 
courageous.  It  realizes  also  that  Secretary 
Denby  saw  this  more  important  question  raised 
and  preferred  to  pass  it  unnoticed  even  though 
by  so  doing  he  allowed  the  hyphenates  to  accept 
his  reprimand  of  Sims  as  a  kind  of  victory 
for  them.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  great  gift  of 
plain  speech  should  have  been  given  to  a  man 
in  a  service  that  should  be  silent  to  be  correct, 
and  withheld  from  so  many  in  politics,  where  it 
would  be  at  a  premium. 

After  all  to  make  fun  of  or  even  to  denounce 
people  who  did  their  best  against  us  during 
the  war  can  not  be  a  very  heinous  breach  even 
of  naval  regulations.  And  as  the  Government 
has  not  even  promoted  Admiral  Sims  for  his 
services  in  the  war  it  might,  in  lieu  thereof, 
allow  him  a  little  freedom  of  speech. 

The  Secretary  stuck  to  the  rules  and  missed 
the  main  issue,  and  the  Administration  lost  a 
fine  opportunity. 

A  certain  part  of  the  Irish  in  this  country  are 


always  bOsy  using  their  American  votes  for 
non-American  purposes.  They  are  more  inter- 
ested in  I  reland  than  in  America.  They  bring 
political  pressure  for  meddling  with  Ireland 
upon  the  American  Congress.  For  example. 
Senator  McCormick,  who  rushed  so  rapidly  to 
see  Secretary  Denby  to  protest  against  Sims's 
remarks,  is  an  apostle  of  isolation.  He  has  the 
most  profound  convictions  that  the  United 
States  should  have  no  entanglements  or  com- 
mitments in  Europe — sometimes  he  even 
seems  to  wish  us  to  have  no  friends  in  Europe. 
But  to  these  profound  convictions  there  is  one 
exception.  He  is  eager  to  meddle  in  Emope 
to  help  the  southern  Irish  in  their  strug^e  with 
Great  Britain. 

Congress  has  several  times  voted  resolutioiK 
of  sympathy  with  Irish  freedom  and  thereby 
encouraged  hyphenism.  These  votes  were  pu- 
sillanimous political  hypocrisy,  for  Congiess 
knew  when  they  passed  them  that  this  plea  for 
the  hyphenate  vote  would  result  in  no  action 
for  or  aid  to  Sinn  Fein.  But  they  hoped  that 
it  would  please  the  Irish  and  that  no  one  dse 
would  care.  That  playing  with  fire  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Once  before  we  encour- 
aged the  Fenians  by  such  hypocrisy,  so  that 
they  attacked  Canada.  They  were  quickly 
defeated  in  their  attempts  and  the  remnants 
of  their  army  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  in  danger  of  producing 
this  kind  of  result  again,  not  to  mention 
creating  an  irreconcilable  group  in  Congress 
who  vote  on  every  measure  as  to  whether  it 
affects  Sinn  Fein  favorably  or  Great  Britain 
unfavorably,  rather  than  as  to  its  affect  on  the 
United  States. 

If  it  was  not  Admiral  Sims's  business  to 
tell  the  truth  about  this  it  must  be  the  business 
of  some  one  in  the  Administration,  and  as  the 
rightful  owner  of  this  opportunity  and  duty 
had  made  no  use  of  it,  Americans  will  thank 
the  Admiral  for  having  supplied  the  deficiency. 

The  Dominion  of  Newfoundland 

TO-DAY  the  remotest,  both  the  coldest 
and  the  hottest,  comers  of  the  earth 
are  being  visited  by  scientific  explorers 
who,  under  the  pressure  of  modem  industrial 
expansion,  are  searching  out  new  sources  of 
supplies — oil,  coal,  iron,  and  many  other  nar 
tural  treasures.  The  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  the  fastnesses  of  the  lower 
Mackenzie,  the  wilderness  at  the  headwaters 
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of  the  Amazon  are  included  in  this  feverish 
search.  At  the  same  time,  at  home  we  are 
seeking  to  improve  methods  with  better  ma- 
chinery, cheaper  fuel,  more  efficiency;  and  thus 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  great  water-power 
development. 

In  this  world-wide  inventory,  the  rugged 
island  of  Newfoundland  will  find  due  con- 
sideration. No  portion  of  the  British  Empire 
is  so  richly  endowed  with  undeveloped,  eco- 
nomical water-power.  The  Island  is  literally 
covered  with  timber  which  is  hardly  touched. 
Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  Newfoundland 
possesses  at  sea-board  the  largest  known  iron 
deposits  in  the  world — ^at  Belle  Isle  between 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

But  the  prosperity  of  this  island  dominion 
is  assured  not  only  by  a  climate  which  the 
warm  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  tempers 
until  it  is  like  that  of  Maine,  but  also  by  un- 
paralleled resources  of  fish  and  iron.  The 
famous  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  well-known 
to  trans-Atlantic  travelers  for  their  fogs 
caused  by  the  curious  mingling  of  polar  and 
southern  currents,  are  perhaps  the  finest  deep- 
sea  fishing  preserves  in  the  world.  Last  year 
Newfoundland  with  its  population  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  exported  fish  and 
fish  products  to  the  value  of  33  million  dollars  as 
compared  to  exports  of  the  same  commodities 
from  the  United  States  of  42  million  dollars. 

One  importance  of  Newfoundland  is  its  geo- 
graphical position.  St.  John's,  the  chief  port 
and  capital  of  the  country,  is  one  thousand 
miles  nearer  to  En^and  than  is  New  York. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  1460  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Irdand,  so  greatly  does  the  Atlantic  shrink  off 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  That  is  why  this 
imique  country  has  had  the  distinction  of  re- 
ceiving the  first  trans-Atlantic  wireless  message, 
at  St.  John's  in  1901,  and  also  why  the  first 
non-stop  trans-Atlantic  airplane  flight  started 
from  the  same  vicinity.  The  Cape  Race  light 
is  the  first  greeting  from  America  to  ships  on 
the  northern  route  from  Europe,  and  it  is  the 
last  to  flash  Godspeed  to  eastbound  vessels. 
Newfoundland  is  verily  the  stepping  stone 
between  America  and  Europe. 

Ak>nzo  Taylor  on  Germany 

DR.  ALONZO  E.  TAYLOR  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  in  the  world  on 
European  economic  affairs.     For  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  he  has  traveled  con- 


stantly in  Europe  and  as  one  of  Hoover's 
assistants  and  as  a  member  of  the  War  Trade 
Board  he  has  had  a  practical  experience  with 
the  conditions  which  he  has  studied. 

A  statement  of  conditions  from  him  has  an 
almost,  unique  value  as  an  accurate  picture  of 
European  economic  conditions.  What  Dr. 
Taylor  said  recently  about  Germany  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Carl  W.  Ackerman  in  a  copy- 
righted article  to  the  Philadelphia  PiMic 
Ledger  is  particulariy  significant  because  of  the 
dependability  of  Dr.  Taylor's  testimony: 

German  manufacturers  to-day  are  in  a  position  to 
undersell  virtually  any  manufacturer  in  any  country 
of  the  world.  The  Old  World  is  returning  to 
"normalcy",  Europe  is  recovering  her  economic  and 
agricultural  stability. 

Tliat  is  the  substance  of  a  statement  given  to 
your  correspondent  by  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  American  authority 
on  European  conditions,  who  has  returned  to 
England  after  careful  investigations  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czecho-slovakia.  Dr.  Taylor  said  that  "compared 
with  other  large  European  countries,  Germany 
seems  to  have  improved  more  in  the  last  year  than 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  or  Italy." 

Comparing  European  conditions  generally  to-day 
with  a  year  ago  and  during  the  war  years.  Dr. 
Taylor  declared  there  were  distinct  signs  of  progress 
in  agriculture;  transportation  facilities  have  im- 
proved; coal  in  every  country  except  England  is 
more  plentiful;  the  labor  viewpoint  is  returning 
to  "normalcy";  supplies  of  commodities  are  more 
abundant;  frontier  restrictions  which  impeded 
interstate  commerce  have  been  lifted,  and  on  the 
whole  there  is  an  upward  trend,  particularly  in 
Germany.    Dr.  Taylor  added: 

"Conditions  in  the  labor  market  seem  in  most 
Continental  countries  to  indicate  a  definite  return  to 
pre-war  conditions.  The  cause  of  the  return  to 
"normalcy"  is  found  in  the  disillusionment  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  as  well  as  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Russian  experiment.  From  every  country  and 
from  many  trades,  leaders  have  been  sent  to  Russia. 
Without  exception  they  returned  reporting  that 
direct  action  and  Communism  led  to  results  worse 
for  labor  than  the  worst  conditions  of  capitalism 
before  the  war.  Labor  unions  have  recovered 
their  independence  from  Socialistic  parties.  This 
is  particularly  striking  in  Germany. 

"The  monarchistic  government  before  the  war 
never  extended  to  the  great  industrials  and  mag- 
nates of  Germany  the  concessions  that  are  being 
enjoyed  by  Hugo  Stinnes  and  his  co-workers  to-day. 
The  process  in  Germany  is  for  the  state  to  grow 
poorer  and  the  magnates  to  grow  richer.  Tliese 
subsidies  occur  in  the  form  of  concessions  of  various 
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kinds — cheap  coal,  low  freight  rates,  and  the  eva- 
sion of  taxation. 

"No  matter  what  happens  politically  or  econom- 
ically, the  mark  remains  practically  stationary. 

"Side  by  side  with  statements  of  further  issues  of 
paper  money  and  internal  bonds,  and  the  figures  for 
impending  deficits,  are  the  flattering  reports  of 
cartels  and  large  industries,  expansion  in  capital,  and 
large  earnings.  A  German  manufacturer  told 
me  he  was  making  more  money  now,  using  38  per 
cent,  of  his  plant's  capacity,  than  ever  before  the 
war.  The  result  is  that  Germany  occupies  to-day  a 
position  of  peculiar  potentiality  as  a  manufacturing 
nation.  She  has  the  best  labor  in  Europe.  The 
German  worker  is  recovering  his  traditional  thrift 
and  ambition,  is  disillusioned  as  to  Communism, 
and  is  to-day,  in  the  hands  of  the  German  em- 
ployer, the  most  docile  worker  in  Europe." 

Practically,  what  is  going  on  in  Germany  is 
that  the  German  State,  by  one  device  or  an- 
other, is  subsidizing  its  industries  to  enable 
them  to  undersell  the  industries  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  doing  this  by  issuing  paper  money. 
In  the  long  run,  especially  now  that  the  Allies 
are  demanding  reparation  settlements  this 
practice  can  hardly  continue  with  success. 

A  New  Era  for  the  "Movies" 

AN  ANOMALOUS  condition  exists  in  the 
motion  picture  industry.  It  is  said  that 
L  there  are  more  projectors  in  educational- 
industrial  use  than  in  theatrical  use,  yet  until 
recently  practically  no  distributing  agency 
existed  for  furnishing  films  to  any  but  the 
theatrical  field.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  44,000  churches,  100,000  schools, 
and  6,000  factories  which  are  now,  or  are 
planning  to  be,  equipped  with  moving  pic- 
ture machines,  besides  a  large  number  of 
portable  projectors  in  homes  and  clubs. 
Much  of  this  equipment  is  inactive  due  to  lack 
of  films,  but  it  makes  a  large  total  whose 
primary  use  is  educational  and  industrial  as 
compared  with  the  equipment  of  30,000 
moving  picture  theatres.  Because  almost  all 
these  moving  picture  machines  have  lacked  a 
source  of  regular  supply,  and  have  only  gotten 
films  which  were  privately  taken  or  else 
obtained   by  luck  or  condescension  through 


a  regular  distributor,  there  has  been  a  general 
misapprehension  of  the  actual  extent  to  which 
the  "movies"  are  already  available  for  better 
use;  and  consequently,  also,  there  has  been  a 
justifiable  outcry  in  the  press  about  the  lost 
opportunities  and  the  harmful  tendencies  of 
moving  pictures.  The  tenor  of  this  can  be 
seen  in  such  titles  of  articles  as  "What  Are  the 
'Movies'  Doing  to  Our  Children?"  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  World  's  Work,  and  "  The 
World's  Worst  Failure"  in  which  the  Outlook 
went  a  step  farther.  It  would  appear  from  the 
numbers  of  projectors  that  the  answer  to  this  is 
much  simpler  than  might  be  thought.  The 
moving  picture  machines  are  ready  for  a  larger 
use,  the  will  exists,  and  now  the  way  must  be 
found  to  distribute  the  educational-industrial 
films  on  a  large  scale.  If  a  way  is  found  to 
give  the  public  what  they  should  have,  then 
they  will  soon  want  it.  With  this  in  mind  a 
combination  of  non-theatrical,  producers  for  the 
development  of  educational-industrial  films  has 
been  formed,  with  distributing'  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States.  Since  the  fidd 
is  so  ripe,  this  new  development  of  the  "movies" 
ought  to  be  extremely  rapid. 

A  picture  is  more  easy  to  understand  than  a 
book  and  it  is  also  more  easy  to  remember;  it 
takes  less  intelligence  to  grasp.  For  this  rea- 
son the  use  of  moving  pictures  in  education 
is  both  good  and  bad.  It  is  good  so  far  as 
instruction  can  be  given  to  a  wider  range  of 
intelligence  and  more  efficiently;  and  it  is  bad 
so  far  as  it  fails  to  develop  imagination  and, 
in  fact,  tends  to  throttle  imagination  by  sub- 
stituting itself  for  it.  For  memory  depends  on 
visualization,  and  both  pictures  and  imagina- 
tion produce  that,  but  they  do  not  produce 
each  other.  Of  these  two  forms  of  visualiza- 
tion, imagination  is  the  more  valuable  because 
it  carries  on  beyond  the  original  concept,  while 
a  picture  produces  a  visualization  of  itself  and 
little  more.  But  certainly  the  "movies"  can 
teach  where  other  methods  have  failed,  and 
with  much  greater  speed.  This  development 
is  at  hand.  From  being  a,  training  school  of 
immorality  and  lawlessness,  the  "movies"  are 
to  become  a  medium  of  valuable  instruction. 


BONDS  vs.  STOCKS 


Every  month  in  ibis  pari  of  ihe  magazine  ihe  World's  Work  prints 
an  ariicle  on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  tberefrom 


EXPERIENCE  and  adversity  are 
great  teachers,  and  wise  people 
learn  from  the  experiences  and  mis- 
fortunes of  others.  A  few  years  ago 
a  middle-aged  woman  was  forced  to 
take  over  the  entire  management  of  her  hus- 
band's financial  affairs  because  of  his  continued 
and  possibly  permanent  illness.  She  had  no 
experience  in  such  matters,  but  was  a  capable 
and  forceful  woman  and  had  the  courage  to  ask 
questions  to  find  out  what  she  did  not  know. 
Fortunately  her  husband  had  for  some  years 
been  buying  bonds  from  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestment banking  houses  in  the  country  and 
she  had  met  the  salesman  of  this  conservative 
old  house,  a  man  whom  her  husband  had  learned 
to  depend  upon  for  investment  advice  and 
suggestions.  Her  husband  had  also  had  some 
dealings  with  a  house  in  a  near-by  city,  not  as 
old  or  as  conservative,  but  of  good  reputation. 
Therefore,  when  this  woman  took  entire  charge 
of  the  family  money  she  was  protected  from 
the  wiles  of  the  get-rich-quick  promoter,  who 
might  soon  have  gotten  the  money  from  her, 
by  these  established  connections  with  two  good 
investment  houses.  She  continued  investing 
along  lines  that  her  husband  had  followed. 
Then  the  war  came  and  the  cost  of  living 
jumped  upward.  The  husband  was  no  longer 
earning;  the  family  income,  largely  from  in- 
vestments, did  not  go  as  far  as  formerly.  In 
1 91 9  the  investment  house  nearest  by  par- 
ticipated in  the  underwriting  of  an  issue  of 
Willys  Corporation  preferred  stock.  It  sent 
out  circulars  to  all  its  clients.  This  woman  was 
attracted  by  the  high  return  the  stock  gave. 
She  saw  in  it  a  chance  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  But  she  was  care- 
ful to  inquire  of  the  house  whether  the  stock 
was  suitable  for  her  purpose  or  not.  The 
answer  was  favorable.  So  she  invested  in 
Willys  Corporation  8  per  cent,  first  preferred 
stock,  employing  money  that  came  in  from  the 
sale  of  real  estate.  She  had  not  held  it  long 
when  it  began  to  decline  in  price.  That  did  not 
worry  her  because  she  had  bought  it  for  the 
income  return  and  she  felt  no  concern  regard- 


ing the  permanence  of  that.  But  as  it  kept  on 
going  down  she  began  to  wonder  if  something 
could  be  wrong. 

That  was  when  the  Investment  Editor  first 
heard  of  the  case.  She  asked  for  an  opinion 
regarding  the  suitability  of  her  security  hold- 
ings with  particular  reference  to  this  issue. 
The  other  investments  were  all  bonds  of  good 
grade.  But  this  stock  was  of  a  newly  organized 
company  which  had  yet  to  prove  its  earning 
capacity,  particulariy  in  a  period  of  depression. 
And  the  assets  back  of  it  did  not  entitle  it  to  a 
high  rating  among  industrial  preferred  stock 
issues.  She  was  told  that  it  was  not  the 
character  of  security  that  the  Investment 
Editor  would  recommend  for  her  purpose.  She 
was  left  to  decide  for  herself  whether  to  take 
her  loss  and  invest  in  something  safer.  It  was 
not  then  possible  to  foresee  the  severe  de- 
pression ahead  of  the  automobile  industry. 
Whether  she  did  sell  is  not  known,  but  the 
chances  are  that  she  did  not,  for  one  of  the 
hardest  things  for  average  investors  to  do  is 
to  take  losses  even  after  they  know  securities  are 
not  suitable  for  them  to  hold.  To-day  this 
stock  is  no  longer  paying  its  dividend,  it  is 
selling  for  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  then. 

This  is  but  an  example  of  what  has  occurred 
with  many  other  stocks  in  the  past  few  months 
and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  therefrom  is  now 
clearly  evident.  In  the  first  few  months  of  this 
year,  according  to  a  compilation  made  by 
the  IVall  Street  Journal,  holders  of  stocks  of 
about  forty  companies  suffered  a  reduction  of 
seventeen  million  dollars  in  their  income  there- 
from, due  to  the  "passing"  of  dividends.  If 
this  compilation  was  carried  back  to  include 
the  latter  months  of  last  year  and  forward  to 
take  in  recent  reductions  of  dividends  like  that 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  com- 
plete cessation  of  payments,  the  total  loss  of  in- 
come would  be  considerably  greater.  Since  last 
fall,  it  is  said,  neariy  three  hundred  compa- 
nies have  discontinued  dividend  payments  or 
reduced  the  amount  of  their  disbursements. 
Most  of  these  have  been  industrial  concerns. 
They  have  felt  most  the  pinch  of  depression 
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which  followed  the  war-time  and 
post-war  industrial  prosperity. 
The  list  includes  large  steel 
companies,  rubber  companies, 
leather  companies,  agricultural- 
implement  companies,  fertilizer 
companies,  automobile  com- 
panies, copper  companies,  sugar 
companies,  oil  companies,  mail- 
order houses,  railroads,  and 
smaller  concerns  of  various 
kinds.  It  shows  how  far-neach- 
ing  have  been  the  effects  of 
depression. 

The  dividend  reductions  have 
not  been  confined  to  common 
stocks.  In  several  cases,  besides 
the  Willys  Corporation,  pre- 
ferred dividends  have  been  dis- 
continued as  well.  Some  of 
these  have  been  dividends  that 
have  been  paid  regulariy  for 
years,  and  people  have  bought 
these  stocks  for  investment 
never  stopping  to  think  of  the 
possibility  that  the  dividends  might  not  always 
be  paid.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock  has  been 
bought  in  this  way.  But  now  these  people 
have  been  awakened  to  a  realization  that  divi- 
dends depend  on  many  uncertainties.  They 
are  learning  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
stocks  and  bonds  even  though  the  stocks  are 
preferred  issues.  There  has  been  no  such  de- 
fault of  interest  on  bonds  as  this  record  of 
failure  to  pay  dividends  shows.  A  lesson  in  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  investment  is  thus  being 
taught  by  adversity. 

Stockholders  are  partners  in  a  business; 
bondholders  are  creditors.  They  have  a  lien 
on  the  property,  while  the  stockholders  do  not. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  preferred 
or  common  stock,  this  situation  remains  the 
same.  The  stockholders  must  take  the  risks  of 
partnership;  they  are  offered  a  higher  return 
for  doing  so.  The  bondholders  accept  a  smaller 
yield  in  letum  for  greater  safety.  When 
periods  of  depression  come,  the  stockholders 
suffer  a  reduction  or  complete  loss  of  their 
return;  bondholders,  if  they  have  carefully 
chosen  their  investments,  suffer  no  such  loss. 
For  people  who  do  not  want  to  take  risks  with 
money  which  they  have  laboriously  saved, 
bonds  or  other  mortgage  investments  are  the 
best  securities  to  buy.  Stocks,  no  matter  how 
long  their  dividend  records  or  how  able  the 
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AVERAGE   PRICE  OF  TEN   HIGHGRADE   RAILROAD   BONDS 

This  chart  shows  the  average  yearly  trend  in  price  (adjusted  for  inatiirity) 
of  ten  underlying  mortgage  railroad  bonds.  The  average  yield  to  matuiity 
of  these  bonds  at  the  price  level  in  1880  was  5.54  per  cent.;  in  1902  it  was 
3.79  per  cent,  and  on  June  16,  1931,  it  was  5.88  per  cent.  The  yield  of 
standard  railroad  bonds  is  one  of  the  barometers  of  the  earning  power  of 
money,  and  this  chart,  covering  a  span  of  more  than  forty  years  is  helpful  io 

judging  present  investment  opportunities. 


management  of  the  companies,  are  investments 
suitable  only  for  those  who  are  able  to  keep 
posted  upon  everything  which  affects  the  con- 
cerns in  which  they  are  partners.  They  are 
investments  for  a  business  man  or  a  business 
woifian. 

Bonds  and  mortgages  are  the  best  invest- 
ments for  most  people.  Those  who  buy  only 
the  safest  of  such  securities  are  in  the  long  run 
ahead  of  those  who  seek  higher  returns  or 
profits  on  stocks,  for  one  loss  of  principal  is 
equivalent  to  several  years'  interest.  At  the 
present  time  bond  prices  are  lower  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past  forty  years.  The  chart 
on  this  page  shows  this;  Among  the  highest 
grade  of  railroad  bonds,  investors  can  now  buy 
an  annual  "yield "  to  the  maturity  of  the  bonds 
of  nearly  6  per  cent,  on  their  money.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  get  4  per  cent. 
on  such  bonds.  Twenty  years  before  that 
their  average  yield  was  around  5J  per  cent. 
Interpreted  in  price  fluctuations  this  has  meant 
an  advance  from  81  in  1880  to  117  in  1902, 
and  a  decline  to  below  80  this  year.  These 
bonds  in  their  price  movements  reflect  the 
value  of  money,  or  its  earning  power.  With 
the  cost  of  living  headed  down,  in  other  words 
with  the  earning  power  of  money  increas- 
ing, an  upward  turn  in  bond  prices  is  only 
logical. 
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fully  as  possible,  and,  wherever  practic- 
able, the  existing  routes  and  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce  shall  be  maintained." 
The  Act  then  specifically  authorizes 
two  or  more  railroad  companies  to  con- 
solidate into  one  corporation  for  the 
ownership,  management,  and  operation 
of  the  properties  theretofore  separate, 
but  only  on   the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  consolidation  must  be  in. har- 
mony with  the  complete  plan  of  consolida- 
tion previously  outlined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, as  required  by  the  Act. 

2.  Bonds  at  par  of  the  corporation 
which  is  to  become  the  owner  of  the 
consolidated  properties,  together  with 
the  outstanding  capital  stock  at  par, 
shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  con- 
solidated properties  as  determined  by 
the  Commission;  and  the  Commission  is 
required  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  ascertainment  of  the  value  of  the 
properties  involved,  upon  the  filing  of  the 
application  for  such  consolidation. 

3.  Application  for  the  consolidation 
must  be  presented  to  the  Commission 
which,  thereupon,  shall  notify  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  state  in  which  any  part  of 
the  properties  is  situated,  and  also  the 
carriers  involved,  of  the  time  and  place  for 
public  hearing  of  the  matter.  If.  after 
such  hearing,  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  public  interest  will  be  promoted  by 
the  consolidation,  it  may  authorize  the 
consolidation  with  such  modifications  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may 
prescribe,  "the  law  of  any  state  or  the  deci- 
sion or  order  of  any  state  authority  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  Act  further  provides  that  the 
carriers  affected  by  any  order  of  the 
Commission  authorizing  a  consolidation 
and  any  corporation  organized  to  efi'ect  a 
consolidation  approved  and  authorized 
by  the  Commission,  "shall  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  relieved  from  the  operation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws  ...  .  and  of 
all  other  restraints  or  prohibitions  by 
law.  State  or  Federal,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  anything 


authorized   or   required    by   any   order 
made"  under  and  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

The  Act  also  empowers  the  Commission, 
after  hearing,  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion by  one  carrier  of  the  control  of  any 
other  carrier  or  carriers  "either  under  a 
lease  or  by  the  purchase  of  stock  or  in 
any  other  manner  not  involving  the 
consolidation  of  such  carriers  into  a 
single  system  for  ownership  and  opera- 
tion," whenever  the  Commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  same  will  be  in  the 
public  interest.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
well-defined  difference  in  law  between 
control  of  one  railroad  company  by  an- 
other through  ownership  of  stock  or  by 
lease,  and  the  "consolidation"  of  such 
companies.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  that  distinction  here  further  than 
to  say  that  mere  stock  control,  or  lease, 
leaves  the  separate  corporate  entities  in 
existence,  whereas  consolidation  merges 
all  into  one.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
purpose  of  the  Transportation  Act  to 
permit  consolidations  only  under  the  two 
fundamental  conditions  specified:  (1) 
They  must  conform  to  a  plan  first  to  be 
worked  out  and  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission for  a  consolidation  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  "into  a 
limited  number  of  systems;"  and  (2)  the 
aggregate  of  the  capitalizations  of  each 
system  consolidated  must  not  exceed  in  par 
value  of  securities  the  value  of  the  con- 
solidated properties  as  the  same  shall  be 
appraised/  by    the    Commission. 

It  follows  from  this  that  while  con- 
trol of  independent  lines  here  and 
there  may  be  obtained  through  purchase 
of  stock  or  by  lease,  if  the  Commission 
shall  be  convinced  that  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  thereby  promoted,  yet  no 
railroad  consolidations  can  be  effected 
until  the  Commission  works  out  tenta- 
tively, and  after  many  hearings  and  re- 
visions finally  adopts,  a  plan  for  dividing 
all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  into 
"a  limited  number  of  systems."  The 
task  imposed  upon  the  Commission  by 
Congress  is  exceedingly  difficult.    Ade- 
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object  to  taking  on  the  burden  of  the 
failures  except  at  their  actual  value,  and 
the  owners  of  the  unsuccessful  lines, 
finding  support  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  sell  their  lines,  will  be 
stimulated  in  the  price  they  ask.  And 
the  owners  of  the  successful  lines  will 
resist  to  the  last  resort  the  basis  of  valua- 
tion which  the  Commission's  Bureau 
of  Valuation  has  adopted,  namely,  the 
supposed  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  prop- 
erties, less  depreciation.  That  method 
tends  to  value  line  A  at  less  than 
line  B  because  a  line  wisely  located  with 
low  grades  and  a  shorter  route  (probably 
being  the  oldest  and  having  the  choice  of 
routes)  may  cost  much  less  than  line  B 
with  a  circuitous  route,  constructed 
through  rough  country,  with  heavy  grades, 
etc.,  and  yet  line  A  would  be  immeasure- 
ably  more  valuable  to  its  owners. 

Another  difficulty,  but  of  a  different 
kind,  in  the  way  of  consolidations  under 
the  statute  as  it  stands,  arises  from  the 
requirement  that  "the  bonds  at  par  of 
the  corporation  which  is  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  consolidated  properties,  to- 
gether with  the  outstanding  capital 
stock  at  par  of  such  corporation,  shall 
not  exceed  the  value  of  the  consdidated 
properties  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission." This  means  that  if  the  Com- 
mission should  determine  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  several  systems  to 
be  consolidated  is  less  than  the  aggregate 
par  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  out- 
standing, then  consolidation  could  not  be 
effected  unless  and  until  the  outstanding 
stock  and  bonds  were  reduced  accord- 
ingly. With  these  securities  already  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  investors,  how 
would  this  be  accomplished?  Would  the 
owners  voluntarily  scale  them?  It  is 
not  apparent  how  they  could  be  paid  off, 
because  this  probably  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  issuing  more  securities  for 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  those  to 
be  retired.  Moreover,  it  would  neces- 
sarily involve  acceptance  of  the  valuation 
placed  upon  the  property  by  the  Com- 


mission, which  might  be  considerably  less 
than  the  owners  believed  it  to  be  worth. 
It  seems  unlikely,  therefore,  that  any 
consolidations  will  be  effected  voluntarily 
where  the  valuation  placed  upon  the 
property  by  the  Commission  is  less  than 
the  aggregate  amount  of  securities  out- 
standing. The  provision,  therefore,  is 
worse  than  useless,  for  where  it  is  applica- 
ble, the  parties  simply  will  not  consolidate. 

OCCASION  FOR  ENDLESS  NEGOTIATION 

THERE  is  nothing  in  the  Act  mak- 
ing consolidation  compulsory.  It 
is  left  optional  with  the  carriers, 
although  press  reports  some  months 
ago  credited  Senator  Cummins,  the 
originator  of  the  idea,  with  a  purpose  to 
seek  an  amendment  of  the  law,  making 
such  consolidations  obligatory.  So  long 
as  it  is  voluntary  there  is  an  almost 
boundless  field  for  negotiations  between 
the  carriers  respecting  the  terms  upon 
which  they  will  consolidate.  When  it  is 
proposed  to  consolidate  roads  A,  B,  and 
C,  each  with  its  separate  properties  and 
separate  groups  of  stockholders,  into  a 
single  corporation  with  the  properties  in  a 
single  ownership  and  with  a  single  body  of 
stockholders,  it  will  first  be  necessary  for 
the  three  sets  of  stockhokiers  to  agree 
upon  the  relative  value  of  their  proper- 
ties and  the  relative  value  of  their 
stock,  ^  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
theoretical  equities,  but  as  to  the  actual 
income  in  the  way  of  dividends.  It  is 
evident  that  here  is  occasion  for  almost 
endless  negotiation.  Agreement  will  not 
be  facilitated  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
partners  are  not  choosing  each  other,  but 
that  the  choice  has  been  made  for  them  by 
the  Commission.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  agreements  will  be  reached  in 
some  cases  and  a  number  of  voluntary 
consolidations  may  be  effected  in  time. 

CAN   CONSOLIDATION    BE   FORCED? 

BUT  if  the  consolidations  laid  out  by 
the  Commission    pursuant    to  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  are  not  affected 
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voluntarily,  may  the  Government,  by 
further  legislation,  compel  the  carriers  to 
enter  into  them?  Undoubtedly  the  Gov- 
ernment may,  through  eminent  domain  or 
other  exercise  of  its  sovereign  functions, 
expropriate  and  acquire  the  direct  owner- 
ship, of  any  or  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  If  taken  free  of  existing 
mortgages,  that  would  require  a  vast 
sum — perhaps  twenty  billions.  Or  the 
Government  may,  by  the  exercise  of  like 
power,  get  complete  control  of  the  roads — 
not  by  taking  title  to  the  physical 
properties — but  by  acquisition  of  the 
stock  which  gives  control  of  the  corpora- 
tions; and,  through  the  corporations,  it 
could  control  and  manage  the  physical 
properties.  But  if  the  Government 
should  merely  acquire  the  stock,  it  would 
obtain  control  subject  to  the  bonds — 
whereupon,  as  a  practical  matter,  all 
railroad  bonds — the  good  and  the  "near- 
gpod" — ^would,  in  effect,  become  govern- 
ment bonds,  as  theGovemment  would  have 
to  pay  the  interest  to  prevent  foreclosure. 
But  whatever  the  method,  if  the 
Government  acquires  the  railroads,  it 
must  pay  for  them  and  it  must  pay  in 
cash  where  the  owner  demands  it.  The 
Government  cannot  compel  the  stock- 
holders of  company  A  to  accept  in  ex- 
change for  their  property  the  stock  of 
company  B,  or  any  other  company.  If 
the  Government  should  acquire  merely 
the  stock,  thus  taking  the  property  sub- 
ject to  all  existing  mortgages  and  bond 
issues,  however  excessive  as  regards  the 
value  of  the  security,  then  the  amount  of 
cash  required  would  be  comparatively 
small.  Having  thus  acquired  control 
of  all  the  railroads,  the  Government, 
through  appropriate  legislation,  could 
erect  out  of  the  whole  as  many  separate 
systems  as  desired;  and,  with  much  or 
little  regard  for  previously  existing  sys- 
tems, it  could  incorporate  a  separate 
company  for  each  system,  issue  as  much 
stock  as  deemed  proper  and,  by  selling — if 
it  could — the  stock  to  investors,  transfer 
the  railroads  back  into  private  hands. 


It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  for  the 
Government  to  force  the  policy  of  con- 
solidation of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  into  a  "limited  number  of  sys- 
tems" as  contemplated  by  the  Act.  This 
would  involve  the  Government  in  a 
very  large  debt  to  provide  the  money  for 
carrying  out  the  plan  and  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
Government  could  then  resell  the  stock 
of  the  consolidated  companies  for  enough 
to  pay  the  debt  thus  incurred.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  a 
readier  demand  and  better  prices  for  the 
stock  of  the  consolidated  companies  than 
the  average  for  the  present  stocks.  Aver- 
ageof  values  through  consolidations  would 
theoretically  strengthen  the  weak  lines, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  undoubtedly 
would  weaken  the  strong  lines.  But  no 
one  knows  the  market  result  of  such 
averaging.  There  are  many  large  holders 
of  railroad  stock  now  who,  if  once  bought 
out,  might  prefer  to  stay  out. 

Instead  of  having  the  Commission 
evolve  a  plan  for  forcing  all  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  into  ar- 
bitrarily formed  groups,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  law  to  provide  for  voluntary 
consolidations  from  time  to  time  subject 
in  each  case  to  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission after  full  public  hearing.  Then 
the  carriers  could  enter  into  negotiations 
with  much  better  prospects  of  agreeing 
upon  terms  unembarrassed  by  a  prior 
finding  of  the  Commission  that  they 
must  consolidate.  I  have  never  faltered 
in  the  belief  that  competition  in  service 
and  facilities  is  the  best  railroad  policy  for 
the  public  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  consolidation  of  large, 
competing  systems.  But  there  are  many 
short  lines  and  roads  of  subsidiary 
importance  that  might  be  merged  into 
other  systems  that  would  improve  their 
efficiency  and  extend  the  field  of  cpm- 
petition  between  large  systems  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.  This  country 
owes  most  of  its  great  railroad  systems 
to    wise    consolidations    as    well  as  to 
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construction.  None  of  the  great  systems 
as  they  exist  to-day  resulted  wholly  from 
construction  by  a  single  company.  Along 
with  construction  of  main  lines,  went  the 
policy  of  extension  by  purchasing  or 
absorbing  connecting  lines — sometimes 
competing  lines.  This  policy,  however, 
as  already  pointed  out  was  stopped  by 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  in  1890,  and 
the  consolidation  of  competing  lines 
ceased  many  years  ago  to  be  revived,  if  at 
all,  only  under  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1920.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  con- 
solidations, ought  to  be  effected  in  the 
public  interest,  but  they  ought  to  be 
natural  and  evolutionary.  They  should 
be  dictated  by  considerations  of  trans- 
portation alone  and  the  needs  of  the 
particular  case.  They  should  be  a  nat- 
ural growth  and  development  of  our 
transportation  systems,  just  as  were 
the  earlier  successful  consolidations  which 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  existing 
successful  systems.  They  should  not  be 
forced  arbitrarily,  and  least  of  all  should 
the  really  efficient  lines,  which  handle  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation's  traffic,  be 
loaded  down  with  the  inefficient.  But 
under  the  new  law  no  such  consolidations 
are  possible  until  the  Commission  shall 
have  worked  out  and  adopted  a  plan  for 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  railroads  for 
the  United  States  into  a  "  limited  number 
of  systems"  and  that  probably  will 
require  much  time. 

THE     BEST     INTEREST     OF     THE      PUBLIC 

AN  D,  after  all,  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
L  the  consolidation  of  all  the  railroads 
of  the  country  into  "  a  limited  number  of 
systems"  as  the  new  law  contemplates? 
There  would  remain  still  the  question  of 
the  present  day — whether  railroad  se- 
curities with  unrestricted  government 
regulation  of  both  rates  and  wages  are  a 
desirable  investment.  Indeed,  my  own 
judgment  is  that  if  all  the  railroads 
shall  be  consolidated  into  a  small  number 
of  large  systems  as  contemplated  by  the 


Act,  to  compete  with  each  other,  it  will 
be  but  a  few  years  thereafter  until  we 
have    "strong"    systems    and    "weak" 
systems  again,  just  as  now,  differing  only 
perhaps  in  the  size  of  the  systems,  which 
in  case  of  failure  will  only  add  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  disaster.    Weak  lines 
and  strong  lines  are  an  incident  to  and 
an  inevitable  result  of  private  ownership 
and  competition;  and  we  may  as  well 
choose  first  as  last  between  private  owner- 
ship with  strong  and  weak  lines  and 
other  incidents  of  competition,  or  govern- 
ment ownership  with  all  that  attends  it. 
I  am  for  private  ownership  and  competi- 
tion in  service  and  facilities  as  being  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  public.    If  we 
are  not  willing  to  take  what  comes  with 
it — the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  the  strong 
lines  and  the  weak  lines,  success  for  some 
and  failure  for  others — then  we  should 
come  at  once  to  the  other  alternative  of 
government  ownership.    We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  all  the  benefits  without  any 
of  the  burdens  of  either  plan.     If  we 
would  be  rid  of  the  financial  disabilities 
of  the  weak  lines,  then  we  must  give  up 
the  benefits  of  competition  in  service  and 
facilities.    If,  as  some  insist,  remote  and 
thinly  settled  sections  must  have  as  good 
and  as  cheap  transportation  as  the  more 
populous  and  prosperous,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment must  provide  it.     But  if  each 
locality  is  to  have  just  such  transporta- 
tion as  its  traffic  will  justify  and  is  to  pay 
for  what  it  gets  and  get  what  it  pays  for; 
if  enterprise,  efficiency,  and  ability  are  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  field  of  railroad 
development  and  operation   as  hereto- 
fore; if  each  investor  in  railroad  property 
is  to  have  the  rewards  and  take  the  losses 
that  justly  appertain  to  his  venture  as 
in  all  other  lines  of  business;  if  the  public 
generally  is  to  have  the  service  and  fa- 
cilities and  the  incentive  to  progress  that 
competition  brings  about,  then  private 
ownership  and  operation  under  national 
government  control  and  regulation,  as  at 
present,  should  be  the  policy. 
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"THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  TREATY"  AND 
"WHAT  REALLY  HAPPENED  AT  PARIS" 

Some  New  Aspects  of  the  Peace  Conference.     A  Dis- 
cussion Based  on  Two  Historical  Books  of  Significance 

By  JOHN  H.  LATANE 

Professor,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


NO  ONE  possessed  of  any  historical 
insight  will  deny  that  the  Peace 
Conference  of  1919  was  one  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  that  it  will  grow  rather 
than  diminish  in  importance  with  the  lapse 
of  time. 

Of  the  fifteen  or  more  books  on  the  Confer- 
ence that  have  come  to  the  writer's  attention, 
the  two  latest  and  most  important  aie  Andr6 
Tardieu's  "The  Truth  About  the  Treaty," 
and  a  volume  by  eighteen  experts  attached  to 
the  American  Commission  issued  under  the 
editorship  of  Colonel  House  and  Professor  Sey- 
mour, entitled,  "What  Really  Happened  at 
Paris."  Andre  Tardieu,  a  well-known  writer 
and  correspondent,  was  French  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  United  States,  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  delegate  of  the  French  Re- 
public to  the  Peace  Conference.  His  book  is 
strongly  endorsed  by  Clemenceau  and  Colonel 
House.  The  latter  says  that  Tardieu  was 
"the  one  nearly  indispensable  man  at  the 
Conference."  None  but  Lloyd  George,  Wil- 
son, House,  and  Clemenceau  were  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  Conference 
as  he.  He  speaks  with  authority,  but  always 
as  an  apologist  for  Clemenceau  and  with  a 
thinly  veiled  animus  against  Foch.  The  book 
contains  a  number  of  official  documents  never 
before  published,  which  permanently  dispel 
many  of  the  illusions  hitherto  held  by  the  pub- 
lic Perhaps  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing revelations  are  those  in  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  Armistice. 

Foch's  attacks  on  Clemenceau  and  Tardieu 
when  they  finally  abandoned  the  claim  to  the 
,  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  explain  the  scarcely  dis- 
guised pleasure  with  which  Tardieu  reveals 
Foch's  eagerness  to  grant  the  German  request 
for  an  armistice  and  his  willingness  to  offer 
easier  terms  than  the  Americans  were  willing 


to  make.  Thus  Tardieu's  desire  to  detract 
from  Foch's  glory  serves  to  bring  out  facts 
which  place  President  Wilson's  conduct  of  the 
Armistice  negotiations  in  a  new  light. 

The  general  belief  in  this  country,  wilfully 
spread  by  Mr.  Wilson's  opponents  in  the 
Senate,  was  that  the  President  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Germany  without  conference 
with  the  other  governments  concerned,  and 
finally  imposed  the  Armistice  upon  unwilling 
Allies  in  order  to  prevent  their  victorious 
armies  from  marching  to  Berlin.  Tardieu 
puts  an  end  to  this  myth.  He  states  that 
from  October  5th,  the  day  when  the  Germans 
first  asked  for  an  armistice,  the  President 
"  remained  in  daily  contact  with  the  European 
governments,"  and  he  establishes  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  the  fact  that  the  American 
Government  was  in  favor  of  writing  into  the 
Armistice  harsher  terms  than  the  Allies  thought 
it  expedient  to  propose  to  the  Germans.  He 
tells  for  the  first  time  a  connected  story  of  the 
Armistice.  In  the  first  place,  as  is  generally- 
known,  Wilson  drew  the  Germans  on  from  a 
proposal  to  call  a  peace  conference,  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  defeat  and  a  willingness  to 
accept  an  armistice  drawn  up  by  the  military 
commanders.  On  October  23rd  the  Presi- 
dent turned  the  correspondence  over  officially 
to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies,  and 
Clemenceau,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  passed 
it  on  to  Marshal  Foch.  On  the  25th,  Foch 
summoned  General  P^tain,  Marshal  Haig,  and 
General  Pershing  to  Senlis,  read  the  cor- 
respondence to  them,  and  asked  their  advice. 

Haig  speaks  first.  He  thinks  the  Armistice 
should  be  concluded  on  very  moderate  terms. 
The  Allied  armies  are  extenuated;  the  Germans 
are  not  broken  but  are  still  fighting  bravely; 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  conditions 
that  Germany  will  accept.  P6tain  is  of  the 
opinion    that   the  Armistice   should   comply 
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fiilly  with  President  Wilson's  note  of  the  23rd; 
that  it  should  make  it  impossible  for  theenemy 
to  resume  hostilities;  and  permit  the  Allies  to 
make  their  own  terms.  Pershing  agrees  with 
P6tain.  Foch  thanks  his  guests  and  retires. 
The  next  day  Foch  presents  the  draft  of  an 
armistice  to  Clemenceau.  Meanwhile,  the 
heads  of  governments  and  foreign  ministers 
are  gathering  in  Paris.  On  the  24th  Colonel 
House  arrives  to  represent  the  President. 
General  Bliss  is  already  there  representing 
the  United  States  on  the  Inter-Allied  Military 
Council.  Between  .October  27th  and  31st 
numerous  conferences  take  place.  General 
Bliss  would  prefer  a  shorter  and  more  vigorous 
text  than  that  proposed  by  Foch.  "In  my 
opinion  two  clauses  would  be  sufficient:  total 
disarmament  and  complete  demobilization." 
He  summarizes  his  views  in  a  note  as  follows: 

For  the  reasons  stated  above  I  suggest: 

1.  That  the  Associated  Powers  demand  the 
complete  disarmament  and  demobilization  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  enemy,  leaving  only 
to  him  such  internal  force  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  order  in  enemy 
territory.  This  implies  the  evacuation  of  all  in- 
vaded territories  and  their  evacuation  not  by  armed 
or  partially  armed  men  but  by  disarmed  men. 

The  German  army  thus  deprived  of  its  arms  can- 
not fight,  and  being  demobilized,  cannot  again  be 
called  together  for  the  objects  of  this  war. 

2.  That  the  Associated  Powers  inform  the  enemy 
that  there  will  be  no  diminution  of  their  war  aims 
which  will  be  submitted  to  a  full  and  reasonable 
discussion  between  the  nations  associated  in  the 
war;  and  that,  even  if  the  enemy  himself  is  given  a 
hearing,  he  will  have  to  submit  to  everything  that 
the  Associated  Powers  shall  finally  decide  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  now,  and  in  the  future,  the  Peace 
of  the  World. 

foch's  decision 

THE  British  representatives  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  delivery  of  1 50  submarines 
demanded  by  Foch,  but  propose  that  Germany 
be  required  to  deliver  her  surface  fleet  also. 
To  this  Foch  demurs.  Colonel  House  asks 
this  fundamental  question:  "Tell  us,  M. 
le  Mar6chal,  purely  from  the  military  point 
of  view  and  without  regard  to  any  other  con- 
sideration, whether  you  would  rather  that  the 
Germans  should  reject  or  accept  the  Armistice 
on  the  lines  we  have  just  agreed  upon." 
Marshal  Foch  replies:  "The  only  aim  of  war 
is  to  obtain  results.  If  the  Germans  sign  an 
armistice  on  the  general  lines  we  have  just 


determined  we  shall  have  obtained  the  result 
we  seek.  Our  aims  being  accomplisbed,  no  one 
has  the  right  to  shed  another  drop  of  blood  J*  In 
answer  to  the  arguments  of  General  Bliss  and 
Lloyd  George,  he  says:  "Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  propose  and  even  to  impose  conditions 
on  paper.  It  is  simple  and  logical  to  demand 
the  disarmament  of  the  German  armies  in  the 
field.  But  how  will  you  make  sure  of  it?  Will 
you  pass  through  the  German  armies  and  oc- 
cupy before  them  the  Rhine  crossings?  De- 
mobilization? I  am  willing.  But  do  you  in- 
tend to  occupy  the  whole  of  Germany?  For 
if  we  do  not  occupy  the  whole  of  Germany, 
we  shall  never  be  certain  that  demobilization 
has  been  carried  out.  As  for  the  German  sur- 
face fleet,  what  do  you  fear  from  it?  During 
the  whole  war  only  a  few  of  its  units  have 
ventured  from  their  ports.  The  surrender  of 
these  units  will  be  merely  a  manifestation, 
which  will  please  the  public,  but  nothing  more. 
Why  make  the  Armistice  harder,  for  1  repeat  its 
sole  object  is  to  place  Germany  bors  de  combat," 
In  conclusion  he  adds:  "What  will  you  cio  if 
the  Germans  after  having  accepted  the  severe 
and  ample  conditions  that  I  propose,  refuse 
to  subscribe  to  the  additional  humiliations 
you  suggest?  Will  you  on  that  account  run 
the  risk  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  the 
useless  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives?" 

How  long  could  the  Germans  continue  to 
fight,  in  case  they  should  reject  the  Armistice? 
This  question  is  put  to  Foch  by  Cdonel  House 
and  Lloyd  George.  Marshal  Foch  replies: 
"I  am  not  in  a  position  and  no  one  is  in  a 
position  to  give  you  an  accurate  forecast. 
It  may  last  three  months,  perhaps  four  or  five. 
Who  knows?  However,  if  I  cannot  fix  a  date, 
I  can  reply  to  the  main  question.  On  the 
main  question  I  say  this:  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  your  military  advisers  are  the  very  con- 
ditions which  we  ought  to,  and  could,  impose  after 
the  success  of  our  further  operations.  So  if  tit 
Germans  accept  them  now,  it  is  useless  to  go  on 
fighting" 

THE  OPEN   LIGHT  OF  DAY 

TARDIEU  concludes  his  discussion  of  the 
Armistice  with  the  following  interesting 
comment :  "  What  remains  of  the  fiction,  be- 
lieved by  so  many,  of  an  armistite  secretly 
determined  upon  by  an  American  dictator; 
submitted  to  by  the  European  governments; 
imposed  by  their  weakness  upon  the  victorious 
armies,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  generals? 
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The  Armistice  was  discussed  in  the  open  light 
of  day.  President  Wilson  only  consented  to 
communicate  it  to  his  associates  on  the  triple 
condition  that  its  principle  be  approved  by  the 
military  authorities  and  its  clauses  would  be 
drawn  up  by  them;  that  it  be  imposed  upon 
the  enemy  and  not  discussed  with  him;  and 
that  it  be  such  as  to  prevent  all  resumption 
of  hostilities  and  assure  the  submission  of  the 
vanquished  to  the  terms  of  peace.  So  it  was 
that  the  discussion  went  on  with  Berlin  till 
October  23rd,  and  in  Paris  from  that  date  till 
November  5th.  It  was  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  that  final  decision  was  left  not  only  on 
the  principle  of  the  Armistice  but  also  upon  its 
application.  He  it  was  who  drew  up  the  text. 
And  it  was  his  draft  that  was  adopted.  The 
action  of  the  governments  was  limited  to  en- 
dorsing it  and  making  it  more  severe.  That  is 
the  truth:  it  is  perhaps  less  picturesque  but  cer- 
tainly more  in  accord  with  common-sense." 

THE   "left   bank"   CONTROVERSY 

THE  most  difficult  problem  that  the  Con- 
ference had  to  solve  was  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Franco-German  frontier.  There 
was  no  question  about  Alsace-Lx>rraine.  That 
had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Fourteen  Points, 
and  Germany  had  acquiesced  in  its  return  to 
France  in  the  pre-armistice  agreement.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  Armistice  signed  than  Foch 
addressed  a  note  to  Qemenceau  setting  forth 
the  necessity  of  making  the  Rhine  the  western 
frontier  of  Germany.  The  Left  Bank,  extend- 
ing from  Alsace-Ljorraine  to  the  Dutch  fron- 
tier, embraces  about  10,000  square  miles  and 
5,500,000  people.  The  debate  on  this  question 
continued  at  intervals  for  six  months,  and 
threatened  at  times  to  disrupt  the  Conference. 
The  French  point  of  view  is  set  forth  at  length 
and  with  great  ability  in  Tardieu's  book.  He 
reproduces  in  full  the  elaborate  Memorandum 
of  February  26th,  which  he  prepared  at  Qemen- 
ceau's  request  and  submitted  to  the  Confer- 
ence. The  whole  subject  is  presented  with  ad- 
mirable clearness  and  fairness  in  the  chapter 
contributed  by  Professor  Haskins  to  the  vol- 
ume edited  by  House  and  Seymour. 

The  French  representatives  did  not  demand 
the  direct  annexation  of  the  Left  Bank,  but 
they  proposed  an  independent  or  autonomous 
Rhineland,  and  French,  or  inter-allied,  occupa- 
tion of  the  Rhine  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  at 
least  until  the  full  execution  by  Germany  of  the 
finandal  clauses  of  the  Treaty.     Both  the 


British  and  American  representatives  opposed 
the  French  proposals.  Lloyd  George  repeat- 
edly said:  "We  must  not  create  another  Al- 
sace-Lorraine." He  also  remarked:  "The 
strongest  impression  made  upon  me  by  my 
first  visit  to  Paris  was  the  statue  of  Strassburg 
veiled  in  mourning.  Do  not  let  us  make  it 
possible  for  Germany  to  erect  a  similar  statue." 
In  March  the  discussion  was  renewed  with 
great  earnestness  and  intensity  of  feeling. 
Wilson  returned  to  Paris  March  14th,  and  that 
same  afternoon  he  met  Lloyd  George  and 
Qemenceau.  The  French  argument  was  set 
forth  again  at  length  and  with  great  skill. 
The  fact  was  again  pointed  out  that  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  fleet  had  relieved  Eng- 
land from  all  fear  of  German  invasion,  and  that 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  lay  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  while  France,  which  had  suf- 
fered two  German  invasions  in  half  a  century, 
had  no  safeguard  but  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  that  was  not  deemed  as  good  a  guarantee 
as  the  Rhine  bridges. 

THE  REASON  FOR  THE  GUARANTEE  TREATIES 

FINALLY,  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  of- 
fered the  guarantee  treaties,  and  Clem- 
enceau  agreed  to  take  the  proposal  under  con- 
sideration. Three  days  later  he  came  back 
with  a  counter-proposition  and  a  compromise 
was  reached.  France  gave  up  her  demand  for 
a  separate  Rhineland,  but  secured  occupation 
of  the  Left  Bank,  including  the  bridge-heads 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty.  In  return  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  pledged  them- 
selves to  come  to  the  immediate  aid  of  France 
in  case  of  an  unprovoked  attack,  by  an  agree- 
ment which  was  to  be  binding  only  if  ratified 
by  both  countries — and  the  United  States 
Senate  has  refused  to  ratify  it.  Foch  was  op- 
posed to  this  compromise,  and  adopted  a  course 
of  action  which  was  very  embarrassing  to 
Clemenceau.  Fierce  attacks  on  the  French 
Government  and  on  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  inspired, 
by  him,  appeared  in  the  papers.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  transmit  the  note 
summoning  the  German  delegates  to  Versailles 
to  receive  the  text  of  the  Treaty. 

Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  objected  to  the 
attitude  Foch  had  assumed,  and,  according  to 
Tardieu,  made  the  following  protest  to  Clem- 
enceau: "We  very  willingly  placed  our  armies 
under  the  supreme  command  of  a  French  Gen- 
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eral  for  whom  we  have  the  highest  admiration 
and  the  deepest  gratitude.  But  this  General, 
no  matter  how  great  his  glory,  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  decisions  of  the  governments.  We  cannot 
accept  this  situation  and  permit  the  authority 
we  have  conferred  to  be  turned  against  us.  It 
is  a  fundamental  question  of  constitutional 
responsibility.  We  are  to-day,  as  yesterday, 
ready  to  accept  a  French  general  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But  we  must  have  a  gen- 
eral who  obeys  the  governments."  Qemen- 
ceau  found  Foch  hard  to  handle,  but  finally 
drew  from  him  an  expression  of  regret,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  interview  the  Marshal 
said  smilingly:  "All  right.  I  will  call  off  my 
dogs  of  war." 

IMPORTANT  FALLACIES  REVEALED 

BUT  when  the  treaty  came  before  the  French 
Cabinet  for  final  approval,  Foch  renewed 
his  attack.  The  result  was  that  Clemenceau  se- 
cured the  insertion  in  the  treaty  of  the  following 
clause  in  connection  with  the  fifteen-year  pe- 
riod of  occupation:  "  If,  at  that  date,  the  guar- 
antees against  an  unprovoked  aggression  by 
Germany  are  not  considered  sufficient  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  governments,  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  occupying  troops  may  be  delayed 
to  the  extent  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  required  guarantees." 
If.  the  United  States  Senate  does  not  agree  to 
the  guarantee  treaty  before  the  end  of  the 
fifteen-year  period,  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  French  will  withdraw  from  the  Rhine. 
Tardieu's  conclusion,  which  the  United  States 
Senate  would  do  well  to  ponder,  is  as  follows: 
"  The  future  rests  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  it  alone,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  national  sovereignty.  We  know 
what  we  wish  may  be  the  outcome  for  the  sake 
of  the  peace  of  the  world  in  which  France,  more 
than  any  one  else,  is  interested.  But  in  case  the 
hoped-for  assistance  fails  us,  we  shall  have  to 
remain  on  the  Rhine,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
undertakings  now  pending  as  by  virtue  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  for  the  common  good  of 
all,  mount  guard  for  Liberty." 

On  one  point  those  who  were  most  ac- 
tive in  the  work  of  the  Conference  are  em- 
phatic. It  is  this — that  the  question  of  the 
League  of  Nations  did  not  delay  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Treaty.  The  questions  we  have 
reviewed  in  this  article  were  the  ones  that 
caused  discussion  and  delay.  In  fact,  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  were  definitely 


pledged  by  the  last  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  a 
part  of  the  pre-armistice  agreement,  to  form  an 
association  of  nations  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  peace  settlement.  That  pledge  was  stated 
in  these  words:  "A  general  association  of  na- 
tions must  be  formed  under  specific  covenants 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees 
of  political  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity to  great  and  small  states  alike."  Thus 
Article  X  was  the  only  part  of  the  Covenant  to 
which  the  Powers  had  definitely  conimitted 
themselves  in  advance.  The  new  states  cre- 
ated by.  the  Conference,  and  the  boundaries 
established,  were  to  be  definitely  guaranteed; 
and  the  League  was  the  means  devised  to  carr>' 
out  this  and  other  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

The  House  book  throws  many  interesting 
lights  on  the  personality  of  Wilson  and  his 
methods  of  work.  That  he  did  not  consult 
Lansing  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any 
one  who  reads  Lansing's  book,  but  Lansing 
appears  to  be  about  the  only  one  who  was  not 
consulted.  The  experts  attached  to  the  Com- 
mission all  testify  that  the  President  relied 
upon  them  at  every  point  and  generally  adopted 
their  conclusions.  Mr.  Lamont  says:  "  I  am 
going  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  word 
in  general  as  to  President  Wilson's  attitude  at 
the  Peace  Conference.  He  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing been  unwilling  to  consult  his  colleagues. 
I  never  saw  a  man  more  ready  and  anxious  to 
consult  than  he.  He  has  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing been  desirous  to  gain  credit  for  himself 
and  to  ignore  others.  1  never  saw  a  man  more 
considerate  of  those  of  his  coadjutors  who  were 
working  immediately  with  him,  nor  a  man  more 
ready  to  give  them  credit." 

Bibliographical  Note:  No  serious  student  of 
the  subject  can  afford  to  be  without  the 
"History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris/' 
edited  by  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  and  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs.  This  elaborate  work  is  to 
be  in  five  volumes,  three  of  which  have  already 
appeared.  The  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs was  founded  at  Paris  in  191 9  by  a  group  of 
technical  delegates,  and  is  composed  of  V9fQ 
branches,  one  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  in  the 
United  States.  Its  object  is  set  forth  in  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  time  in  the  following 
words:  "That  the  purpose  of  this  Institute 
should  be  to  keep  its  members  in  touch  with  the 
international  situation  and  enable  them  to 
study  the  relation  between  national  policies 
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and  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole."  The 
first  task  undertaken  by  the  Institute  was  the 
publication  of  a  history  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, and  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
Temperley  the  work  has  been  carried  on  with 
great  success,  the  different  parts  being  assigned 
to  the  specialists  who  in  each  case  were  consid- 
ered best  qualified  to  handle  the  subject.  The 
work  contains  valuable  maps,  documents,  and 
commentaries,  and  will  be  an  indispensable 
source  of  information  on  all  phases  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Of  the  other  books  we  shall  mention,  some  are 
by  men  who  participated  in  the  work  of  the 
Conference,  and  others  by  newspaper  corres- 
pondents. While  Colonel  House  and  General 
Bliss  have  contributed  chapters  to  the  volume 
prepared  by  the  American  experts,  Tardieu  and 
Lansing  are  the  only  two  members  of  commis- 
sions who  have  published  separate  volumes. 
Lansing's  book  is  mainly  an  attack  on  Wilson, 
and  throws  no  new  light  on  the  Conference. 
Its  author  goes  to  great  pains  to  demonstrate, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  what 
many  people  had  suspected  and  some  known, 
that  he  was  never  more  than  a  figure-head  in 
the  Wilson  administration. 

Haskins  and  L6rd,  two  historians  attached  to 
the  American  commission,  have  contributed  a 
valuable  volume  on  "Some  Problems  of  the 
Peace  Conference."  This  book  deals  mainly 
with  the  question  of  boundaries.  Professor 
Haskins  writing  the  chapters  on  the  western 
boundaries  of  Germany,  and  Professor  Lord, 
those  dealing  with  Poland,  Austria,  and  the 
Balkans. 

Of  the  books  dealing  with  the  economic  as- 
pects of  the  treaty,  the  best  known  is  that 
by  J.  M.  Keynes,  "The  Economic  Conse- 
quences of  the  Peace."  His  sensational  cari- 
cature in  Chapter  1 1 1  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  Four  and  their  methods  of  work,  and 
particularly  of  Wilson,  whom  he  describes 
as  the  old  Presbyterian  who  was  harder  to  "de- 
bamboozle"  than  to  "bamboozle,"  brought  the 
book  a  ready  sale.  M.  Mantoux,  the  official 
interpreter,  has  stated  that  Keynes  never 
attended  a  session  of  the  Council,  whose  pro- 
ceedings he  so  vividly  describes.  For  the 
rest,  the  book  is  anti-French,  and  emphasizes 


the  importance  of  economic  rather  than  politi- 
cal frontiers.  Keynes  believes  that  the  recon- 
struction of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans 
depends  upon  the  economic  recovery  of  Ger- 
many. Keynes'  arguments  have  called  forth  a 
number  of  replies,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  David  Hunter  Miller's  articles  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  in  February,  1920;  B.  M. 
Baruch's  "The  Making  of  the  Reparations  and 
Economic  Sections  of  the  Treaty";  and  R.  G. 
L6vy,  "La  Juste  Paix,  ou  la  V6rit6  sur  la 
Trait6  de  Versailles."  M.  L6vy  is  a  French 
Senator.  J.  L.  Garvin,  editor  of  the  London 
Observer,  has  a  bulky  volume  on  "The  Eco- 
nomic Foundations  of  Peace,"  which  is  of  value, 
though  written  before  the  Conference  had 
completed  its  work.  He  had  the  first  draft 
of  the  League  Covenant  before  him,  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  economic  co- 
operation throughout  the  League  as  the  key  to 
world  peace. 

The  remaining  books  to  which  we  shall  refer 
are  by  press  correspondents  and  based,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  despatches  which  they  sent 
out  from  day  to  day.  E.  J.  Dillon's  "The 
Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Conference"  was 
manifestly  written  on  the  outside.  It  is  bril- 
liant, but  untrustworthy,  and  contains  a 
number  of  good  stories  that  few  readers  will  be 
so  naive  as  to  believe.  "The  Peace  Tangle" 
by  J.  F.  Bass  is  a  very  serious  description  of 
conditions  in  Europe  and  of  the  diificulties 
encountered  by  the  Conference,  which,  he 
thinks,  failed  to  solve  them  rightly.  It  is 
critical  and  pessimistic.  C.  T.  Thompson's 
"The  Peace  Conference  Day  by  Day"  is  a  sane 
and  valuable  record  of  how  the  various  ques- 
tions were  regarded  in  Paris  as  they  came  up 
before  the  Conference.  Sisley  Huddleston's 
"Peace  Making  at  Paris"  is  based  on  articles 
which  he  wrote  from  Paris  to  the  leading  Eng- 
lish reviews.  George  Creel's  "The  War,  the 
World,  and  Wilson"  contains  some  new  and 
interesting  explanations  of  things  and  possesses 
a  certain  value,  notwithstanding  its  eulogistic 
character  and  its  flamboyant  style.  Ray 
Stannard. Baker's  "What  Wilson  Did  at  Paris" 
is  also  highly  eulogistic.  The  author  was  in 
close  daily  association  with  Wilson  and  thinks 
he  made  no  mistakes. 
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AT  a  cabinet  meeting,  held'  in  February,  191 5,  President  Wilson  entertained 
/\        his  associates  by  reading  extracts  from  one  of  the  letters  of  his  Ambassador 

/  \     to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Pagp. 

/  %  "Some  day,"  the  President  said,  "I  hope  that  Walter  Page's  letters 
"**  *"  will  be  published.  They  are  the  best  letters  1  have  ever  read.  They  make 
you  feel  the  atmosphere  in  England,  understand  the  people,  and  see  into  the  motives 
of  the  great  actors.  When  published,  they  will  give  the  finest  picture  obtainable  any- 
where of  England  during  the  war." 

Col.  Edward  M.  House,  to  whom  many  of  the  letters  were  addressed,  has  also 
expressed  his  wish  that  they  should  be  published.  "  I  have  never  read  anything," 
he  says,  "  that  can  compare  with  them.    They  are  destined  to  become  classics." 

For  some  time  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  has  been  preparing  the  authorized  biography 
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of  Mr.  Pagp,  based  largely  upon  his  correspondence.  The  letters,  assembled  from 
many  sources,  justify  the  opinions  expressed  above,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  president  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  At  the  meeting  held  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Page's  memory,  at  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  on  April  25,  1919,  President 
Alderman  said: 

"1  have  never  known  a  more  perfect  democrat  than  Walter  Page.  He  wasted  no 
time  in  defining  that  great  Hope,  as  he  called  it.  The  conception  thrilled  and  exalted 
and  stimulated  and  guided  him  as  religion  used  to  guide  its  devotees  in  the  age  of  Faith. 
He  had  thought  the  thing  out  and  talked  it  out  and  ordered  it  into  a  creed.  '  It's  the 
end  of  the  year,'  he  wrote  me  at  Christmas  in  1912.  'Mrs.  Page  and  I  (alone)  have 
been  talking  of  democracy.  1  do  profoundly  hold  the  democratic  faith  and  believe 
that  it  can  be  worked  into  action  among  men.'  And  in  the  same  letter,  he  added: 
'  I  have  a  new  amusement,  a  new  excitement,  a  new  study,  as  you  have  and  as  we  all 
have  who  really  believe  in  a  democracy — a  new  study,  a  new  hope,  and  sometimes  a 
new  fear;  and  its  name  is  Wilson.  1  have  for  many  years  regarded  mysellF  as  an  inter- 
ested, but  always  a  somewhat  detached,  outsider,  believing  that  the  democratic  idea 
was  real  and  safe  and  lifting,  if  we  could  ever  get  it  put  into  action,  contenting  myself 
ever  with  such  patches  of  it  as  time  and  accident  and  occasion  now  and  then  sewed  on 
our  gilded  or  tattered  garments.  But  now  it  is  come — the  real  thing;  at  any  rate  a 
man  whose  thought  and  aim  and  dream  are  our  thought  and  aim  and  dream.  That's 
enormously  exciting!  I  didn't  suppose  I'd  ever  become  so  interested  in  a  general 
proposition  or  in  a  governmental  hope.' 

"I  have  known  no  man  of  wider  and  tenderer  sympathies,  of  greater  joy  in  praise  of 
others,  and  greater  genius  in  discovering  the  best  in  others.  There  are  many  noble 
men  in  America  who  found  themselves  because  he  first  found  them.  When  his 
Manoirs  come  to  be  written,  I  prophesy  that  the  number  of  the  letters  that  he  wrote, 
and  the  contacts  that  he  maintained  with  all  sorts  of  men,  will  astonish  his  biographer. 
And  such  letters!  beautiful  in  handwriting,  fresh  in  thought,  turbulent  with  strident 
common  sense  and  radiant  hope  and  virile  humor.  If  he  shall  be  not  adjudged  the 
best  letter  writer  of  his  ^neration,  1  shall  be  much  mistaken.  About  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  English  post,  a  certain  menace  of  disease  condemned  me  to  in- 
activity in  the  great,  cpid,  north  country  of  New  York.  Week  by  week,  beautiful 
letters  came  to  me  frpm  him — all  in  his  engraved-like  handwriting.  They  were 
sent  primarily  to  beguile  my  sickness  and  silence,  but  they  fairly  throbbed  with 
interest  and  bold  opinions  and  poetical  insights  and  praise  of  friends  and  now  and 
then  Gargantuan  merriment  and  laughter.  1  often  read  them  with  mingled  laughter 
and  tears,  reman bering  the  motive  that  moved  the  busy  man,  and  stirred  by  their  sense 
and  substance.  The  letters  didn't  cease  until  the  ship,  bearing  him  to  his  great  task, 
was  approaching  Liverpool.  Writing  in  December,  1912,  amidst  all  sorts  of  conceit 
and  mounting  enthusiasms,  I  find  these  noble  sentences  spoken  to  strengthen  a  lonely 
man's  courage.  'I've  a  book  or  two  more  to  send  you.  If  they  interest  you,  praise 
the  gods.  If  they  bore  you,  fling  'em  in  the  snow  and  think  no  worse  of  me.  You 
caii't  tdl  what  a  given  book  may  be  worth  to  a  given  man  in  an  unknown  mood.  They 
become  such  a  commodity  to  me  that  I  thank  my  stars  for  a  month  away  from  them 
when  I  may  come  at  'em  at  a  different  angle  and  really  read  a  few  old  ones — Words- 
worth, for  instance.  When  you  get  old  enough,  you'll  wake  up  some  day  with  the 
feeling  that  the  world  is  much  more  beautiful  thau  it  was  when  you  were  young,  that  a 
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landscape  has  a  clearer  meaning,  that  the  sky  is  more  companionable,  that  outdoor 
color  and  motion  are  more  splendidly  audacious  and  beautifully  rhythmical  than  you 
had  ever  thought.  That's  true.  The  gently  snow-clad  little  pines  out  my  window 
are  more  to  me  than  the  whole  Taft  Administration.  They'll  soon  be  better  than 
the  year's  dividends.  And  the  few  great  craftsmen  in  words,  who  can  confirm  this 
feeh'ng — they  are  the  masters  you  become  grateful  for.  Then  the  sordidness  of  the 
world  lies  far  beneath  you  and  your  great  democracy  is  truly  come — the  democracy 
of  nature.  To  be  akin  to  a  tree,  in  this  sense,  is  as  good  as  to  be  akin  to  a  man.  I 
have  a  grove  of  little  long-leaf  pines  down  in  the  old  country,  and  I  know  they'll  have 
some  consciousness  of  me  after  all  men  have  forgotten  me:  I've  saved  'em,  and  they'll 
sing  a  century  of  gratitude  if  I  can  keep  'em  saved.' " 

In  its  September  number,  the  World's  Work  will  begin  the  publication  of  that  part 
of  Mr.  Page's  correspondence  which  covered  his  Ambassadorship  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  whose  lot  it  was  to  serve  as  America's  representative  in 
London  during  the  five  most  critical  years  of  modem  history,  was  bom  in  Gary,  a  small 
town  near  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1855.  His  ancestry  was  chiefly  English  with  ad- 
mixtures of  Scotch-Irish  and  Huguenot;  his  forbears  had  been  planter  for  several 
generations;  and  Mr.  Page's  boyhood  was  passed  in  a  South  which  had  just  passed 
through  the  Civil  War,  in  a  state  which  had  itself  been  invaded  and  in  parts  devastated 
by  northem  troops,  and  which  had  suffered  even  more  severely  from  the  social  and 
economic  ravages  of  the  Reconstruction  Era.  Such  an  environment  might  at  first 
seem  an  unpropitious  one  for  the  development  of  the  sturdiest  and  most  loyal  breed  of 
Americanism.  Yet  from  his  infancy  the  future  Ambassador  had  known  no  other* 
purpose.  His  father  had  been  a  Whig  before  the  Civil  War — ^which  meant  that,  in 
the  deadly  issue  of  secession,  his  sympathies  had  been  against  secession ;  as  a  Souther- 
ner he  accepted  the  decision  of  his  neighbors  in  1861,  and  loyally  supported  the  Con- 
federacy; as  soon  as  the  struggle  ended,  however,  he  immediately  became  a  pioneer  in 
the  new  work  of  rebuilding  the  old  commonwealth.  Walter  Page  thus  imbibed  this 
atmosphere  as  a  child  and  it  gave  direction  to  his  whole  after  life.  All  his 
activities  were  grouped  around  two  great  purposes,  and  both  of  them  were  enterprises 
of  reconciliation.  His  first  ambition  was  to  play  a  part  in  healing  the  wounds  of  the 
Civil  War  and  in  making  North  and  South  sympathetic  and  cooperating  units  in  a  new 
and  greater  Americanism.  His  second  was  to  carry  this  work  into  a  still  wider  sphere, 
and  bring  together — this  time  not  as  a  political  unit,  but  as  a  force  working  for  every- 
thing that  is  best  in  modem  life — ^all  the  branches  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
Both  these  purposes  Page  regarded  as  practically  one.  He  believed  that  the  En^ish- 
speaking  civilization,  pqlitical,  social,  intellectual,  and  economic,  represented  the 
highest  that  mankind  had  attained.  "In  what  light  do  the  English  show  to  best 
advantage  in  history?"  a  solemn  Briton  once  asked  the  American  Ambassador.  "As 
ancestors  to  Americans,"  was  the  immediate  response — a  retort  which  really  embodied 
the  whole  philosophy  of  his  life. 

The  intellectual  and  the  literary  were  the  predominant  qualities  in  the  youthful 
Page;  he  satisfied  these  aspirations  by  an  education  of  the  old-fashioned  kind — at  the 
Bingham  School  in  North  Carolina,  at  Randolph-Macon  College  in  Virginia,  at  the 
newly  opened  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he  spent  two  years  (1876-78)  and  had  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  another  young  man  who  was  to  cut  some  figure  in  the  worid — ^then  known 
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as  Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson.    All  through  his  life  Page  was  one  of  those  rarities  in 
huriy-burix America — an  excellent  classical  scholar,  a  man  to  whom  theGreek  and  Latin 
writers  were  inspiring  realities.    An  interesting  experience  to  the  editor  of  his  papers 
was  to  find  particulariy  confidential  notations  frequently  written  in  Greek.    His  eariy 
letters  contain  voluminous  records  of  his  reading  in  the  English  poets — Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Byron,  Tennyson,  as  well  as  those  imitations  of  his  favorites  which  are  the 
customary  exercises  of  active-minded  young  men  with  the  literary  bent.    His  early 
experiences  in  writing,  however,  were  of  a  more  practical  kind — nothing  less  than  a 
year  as  editor  of  a  party  paper  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  of  another  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  inter- 
spersed with  several  journalistic  experiences  in  New  York — on  the  New  York  IVorld 
in  its  pre-Pulitzer  days  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  the  eariy  period  of  Godkin. 
A  rambling  commission  to  describe  conditions  in  a  South  that  was  painfully  emerging 
from  reconstruction  and  another  to  refX)rt  on  Mormonism  in  Utah  enlarg^  his  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  his  country.    The  young  man  obtained  his  first  opportunity 
to  display  his  vigor  and  originality  in  1887,  when  he  formed  a  connection  with  a  mori- 
bund monthly  known  as  the  Forum.    The  rapidity  with  which  this  publication,  under 
Page's  direction,  became  one  of  the  most  forceful  influences  in  American  periodical 
literature,  permanently  established  the  reputation  of  its  editor.    He  quickly  enlisted 
in  his  services  the  foremost  names,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  literature,  fx)litics, 
science,  and  art;  and  in  a  brief  time  the  Forum  became  the  monthly  intellectual  com- 
panion of  every  American  making  the  slightest  claim  to  enlightenment.    As  a  reward 
for  this  success  Mr.  Page  received  what  was  then  the  blue  ribbon  among  American 
magazine  editorships — that  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  1 896.   The 
Atlantic  at  that  time  was  suffering  from  one  of  those  periods  of  depression  to  which  all 
long-lived  publications  are  subject;  the  effect  of  its  new  and  virile  directing  mind,  how- 
ever, was  at  once  apparent,  and  prosperity  again  became  its  portion.    From  that  time 
until  191 3  Mr.  Page  was  a  hard  and  successful  worker  in  the  fields  of  publishing  and  of 
periodical  literature.     In  1899  he  left  Boston  to  join  hands  with  Mr.  Frank  N.  Double- 
day  in  the  formation  of  the  prosperous  publishing  firm  which  has  ever  since  been 
known  by  their  joint  names.    Jhe  readers  of  this  magazine,  who,  more  than  those 
of  most  others,  have  the  valuable  habit  of  keeping  with  it  year  in  and  year  out,  are 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  characteristic  achievements  of  Mr.  Page's  later  life. 
The  World's  Work,  in  its  form,  its  style,  its  aims,  its  broad  view  of  the  vital  and 
progressive  achievements  of  mankind,  is  his  creation.    Mr.  Page  founded  this  maga- 
zine in  1900;  and  remained  its  hard-working  and  dfective  editor  until  191 3,  when 
President  Wilson  sent  him  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

These  essential  details  hardly  give  an  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  Page's  activities.  Great 
as  was  his  interest  in  the  past,  his  real  enthusiasm  was  for  the  future.  The  American 
danocracy  of  his  time,  splendid  as  had  been  its  accomplishments,  was  only  a  faint 
precursor  of  the  American  democracy  that  was  coming.  This  American  democracy 
he  regarded  as  the  ultimate  form  of  social  and  political  organization ;  as  the  system 
which  was  to  spread  from  our  own  shores  until  it  comprehended  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  believed  this  because  he  believed  that  the  fundamentals  which  made  possible  the 
happy  and  orderly  existence  of  the  individual  had  been  established  on  a  better  basis 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  land.  His  efforts  toward  the  reconstitution  of 
the  South  taught  him  many  lessons  which  had  a  much  wider  application.  Mr.  Page's 
frankness  in  discussing  Southern  questions  frequently  angered  those  Southern 
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traditionists  whose  worship  of  the  past  blinded  them  to  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  He  accepted  the  result  of  the  Civil  War  not  with 
resignation,  but  with  satisfaction;  the  salvation  of  the  Southern  States,  he  insisted, 
lay  in  education,  in  sanitation,  in  a  diversified  agriculture,  in  highway  construction, 
in  the  development  of  railroads  and  modern  utilities.  In  all  these  civilizing  agencies 
he  himself  became  an  effective  worker.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  battle  for  the 
establishment  of  efficient  public  educational  systems  in  the  Southern  States.  He 
believed  that  one  possible  solution  of  the  Negro  Problem  lay  in  industrial  training; 
he  was  therefore  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  Booker  Washington  and  a  friend  of 
Hampton  Institute.  As  a  member  of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  and  afterward, 
of  the  General  Education  Board,  he  became  an  influential  force  in  promoting  the 
idea  of  popular  education,  as  the  one  indispensable  agency  of  democracy.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  perceive  the  value,  as  a  civilizing  force,  of  that  new  science  which  is 
largely  the  creation  of  America — that  of  sanitation.  The  fight  against  the  hookworm 
in  the  Southern  States,  in  which  he  was  an  active  participant,  seemed  to  him  just  as 
important  as  the  struggle  for  better  dwellings  and  better  school  houses.  As  a  member 
of  the  International  Health  Commission,  he  was  able  to  help  in  that  fight  against 
disease  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  one  of  the  most  exalted  expressions  of  democracy. 
As  a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission,  he  engaged  in  the 
congenial  task  of  improving  the  every-day  existence  of  those  rural  communities  which 
he  regarded  as  the  strength  of  the  nation.  The  work  of  Americans  in  abolishing  disease, 
and  extending  education  and  the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  existence  in  such 
undeveloped  regions  as  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  [X)werfully  stimulated  Page's  imagi- 
nation; these  works  seemed  to  him  to  lay  the  basis  of  real  civilization  and  to  point  the 
way  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  baffling  problems  of  modem  times — that  pre- 
sented by  the  so-called  "backward  peoples." 

This  training — in  journalism,  in  literature,  in  education,  in  the  foundations  of 
democracy — enabled  Page  to  bring  a  fresh  viewpoint  to  the  new  career  to  whk:h 
President  Wilson  called  him  in  191 3.  In  the  London  post  his  sympathy,  plain  spoken- 
ness,  broad  outlook,  and  gaiety  of  spirits,  immediately  made  a  strong  impression  on 
Englishmen.  No  American  ambassador  or  minister  sifice  Charles  Francis  Adams  had 
had  his  mission  cast  in  such  critical  times.  The  part  that  Page  played  in  shaping  the 
events  of  those  five  years  will  become  apparent  with  the  publication  of  his  letters  and 
other  memoranda.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  his  work  was  important.  For 
the  first  time,  the  complete  story  of  the  Mexican  crisis  of  191 3-14  will  now  be  told. 
The  Page  letters  will  give  the  inside  history  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  episodes  in 
American  diplomacy — the  repeal,  in  1914,  of  the  Panama  tolls  discrimination.  The 
public  will  now  obtain  all  the  details  of  a  visit  which  Colonel  House  made  to  Berlin  and 
London,  in  June,  1914 — six  weeks  before  the  European  war  began — ^a  visit  which,  it  was 
vainly  hoped,  would  prevent  that  cataclysm.  Mr.  Page's  description  of  the  outbreak 
of  war  will  take  its  place  in  history.  He  describes  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  telling  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prevent 
the  war,  and  of  King  George,  declaiming  for  an  hour  on  German  iniquities,  and  de- 
spairingly asking  the  American  Ambassador:  "My  God!  Mr.  Page,  what  else  can  we 
do?*'  The  reader  gets  an  unforgettable  picture  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  wringing  his  hands  and  behaving  like  a  madman,  and  of  the  German  Arh- 
bassador.  Prince  Lichnowsky,  so  unnerved  that  he  comes  into  his  drawing  room,  clad 
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in  his  pajamas,  to  receive  distinguished  callers.  Page's  description  of  England  under 
the  stress  of  war — the  fortitude  of  Englishmen,  the  sublime  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
of  Englishwomen — will  be  for  ever  cherished  by  the  British  public.  "  I  thank  God," 
he  ^ys,  "that  1  am  of  their  race  and  blood."  He  tells  of  Germany's  frantic  attempts 
to  get  peace  in  September,  1914,  after  the  first  battle  of  the  Mame,  and  of  many 
other  attempts  during  the  next  two  years.  His  negotiations  with  the  Foreign  Office  over 
the  blockade  will  disclose  the  delicacy  of  a  situation,  which,  in  other  hands,  might  have 
had  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  the  belief  of  British  statesmen  to-day 
that,  except  for  the  tact  and  consideration  shown  by  the  American  Ambassador,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  might  have  been  involved  in  the  greatest  difficulties, 
possibly  even  in  war.  The  fact  is  that  the  American  Ambassador  at  Lx>ndon,  as  his 
correspondence  will  show,  was  never  "neutral,"  except  in  the  diplomatic  sense.  His 
behavior  from  the  beginning  was  absolutely  correct ;  he  carried  out  the  instructions  of 
his  government  with  conscientious  fidelity;  yet  his  deepest  sympathies  were  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies ;  he  detested  Germany  and  all  its  works ;  and  this  fact  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  present  his  country's  case  in  ways  that  preserved  the  good  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  and  to  suggest  compromises  that  saved 
many  a  crisis.  A  less  considerate  Ambassador  might  easily  have  maintained  an 
attitude  that  would  have  estranged  the  two  peoples  and  made  it  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  have  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

Besides  the  view  of  great  events  in  the  form  of  corresfX)ndence,  the  letters  contain 
first-hand  pictures  of  the  great  persons  of  the  drama.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  con- 
stantly in  the  picture;  there  are  close  views  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr. 
Balfour,  Lord  Kitchener,  General  French — of  all  the  leading  actors  in  a  great  period. 
The  literary  style  and  spirit  of  the  letters  can  best  be  illustrated  by  specimens,  of  which 
the  following,  written  before  the  war,  may  be  taken  as  typical : 

jimbassadar  Page  to  Presidetit  IVilsan 

American  Embassy,  London, 

[May  11,  1914] 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  King  of  I>enmark  (I  always  think  of  Hamlet)  having  come  to  make  his  royal 
kinsman  of  these  Isles  a  visit,  his  royal  kinsman  to-night  gave  a  state  dinner  at  the 
palace  whereto  the  Ambassadors  of  the  eight  Great  Powers  were,  of  course,  invited. 
Now  I  don't  know  how  other  kings  do,  but  I  'm  willing  to  swear  by  King  George  for  a 
job  of  this  sort.  The  splendor  of  the  thing  is  truly  regal  and  the  friendliness  of  it  very 
real  and  human;  and  the  company  most  uncommon.  Of  course  the  Ambassadors  and 
their  wives  were  there,  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Empire  and  men  and  women  of  distinction 
and  most  of  the  royal  family.  The  dinner  and  the  music  and  the  plate  and  the  deco- 
rations and  the  jewels  and  the  uniforms — ^all  these  were  regal ;  but  there  is  a  human 
touch  about  it  that  seems  almost  democratic. 

All  for  His  Majesty  of  Denmark,  a  country  with  fewer  people  and  less  wealth  than 
New  Jersey.  This  whole  royal  game  is  most  interesting.  Lloyd  George  and  H.  H. 
Asquith  and  John  Morley  were  there,  all  in  white  knee  breeches  of  silk  and  swords  and 
most  gaudy  coats — these  that  are  the  radicals  of  the  Kingdom,  in  literature  and  in 
action.  Veterans  of  Indian  and  South  African  wars  stood  on  either  side  of  every  door 
and  of  every  stairway,  dressed  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  dressed,  like  so  many  statues. 
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never  blinking  an  eye.  Every  person  in  the  company  is  printed,  in  all  the  papers,  with 
every  title  he  bears.  Crowds  lined  the  streets  in  front  of  the  palace  to  see  the  car- 
riages go  in  and  to  guess  who  was  in  each.  To-morrow  the  Diplomatic  Corps  calls  on 
King  Christian  and  to-morrow  night  King  George  commands  us  to  attend  the  opera  as 
his  guests. 

Whether  it's  the  court,  or  the  honors  and  the  orders  and  all  the  social  and  imperial 
spoils,  that  keep  the  illusion  up,  or  whether  it  is  the  Old  Worid  inability  to  change 
anything,  you  can't  ever  quite  decide.     In  Defoe's  time  they  put  pots  of  herbs  on  the 
desks  in  the  court  rooms  of  every  court  in  London  to  keep  the  plague  off.    The  pots 
of  herbs  are  yet  put  on  every  desk  in  every  court  room  in  London.    Several  centuries 
ago  somebody  tried  to  break  into  the  Bank  of  England.    A  spedal  guard  was  de- 
tached— ^a  little  company  of  soldiers — to  stand  watch  at  night.    The  bank  has  twice 
been  moved  and  is  now  housed  in  a  building  that  would  stand  a  siege;  but  that  guard, 
in  the  same  uniform,  goes  on  duty  every  night.    Nothing  is  ever  abolished,  nothing 
ever  changed.    On  the  anniversary  of  King  Charles's  execution,  his  statue  in  Trafalgar 
Square  is  covered  with  flowers.     Every  month,  too,  new  books  appear  about  the  mis- 
tresses of  old  kings — ^as  if  they,  too,  were  of  more  than  usual  interest:  I  mean  serious, 
historical  books.    From  the  king's  palace  to  the  humblest  house  I've  been  in,  there 
are  pictures  of  kings  and  queens.     In  every  house,  too  (to  show  how  nothing  ever 
changes),  the  towels  are  folded  in  the  same  peculiar  way.     In  every  grate  in  the 
kingdom  the  coal  fire  is  laid  in  precisely  the  same  way.    There  is  not  a  salesman  in  any 
shop  on  Piccadilly  who  does  not,  in  the  season,  wear  a  long-tail  coat.    Everywhere 
they  say  a  second  grace  at  dinner — not  at  the  end — but  before  the  dessert,  because 
200  years  ago  they  dared  not  wait  longer  lest  the  parson  be  under  the  table:  the  grace  is 
said  to  day  before  dessert !     1  tried  three  months  to  persuade  my  "  Boots "  to  leave 
off  blacking  the  soles  of  my  shoes  under  the  bottom.    He  simply  couldn't  do  it.    Every 
"  Boots "  in  the  Kingdom  does  it.    A  man  of  learning  had  an  article  in  an  afternoon 
paper  a  few  weeks  ago  which  began  thus:  "It  is  now  universally  conceded  by  the 
French  and  the  Americans  that  the  decimal  system  is  a  failure,"  and  he  went  on  to 
concoct  a  scheme  for  our  money  that  would  be  more  "rational"  and  "historical." 
In  this  hot  debate  about  Ulster  a  frequent  phrase  used  is,  "Let  us  see  if  we  can't  find 
the  right  formula  to  solve  the  difficulty":  their  whole  lives  are  formulas.    Now  may 
not  all  the  honors  and  garters  and  thistles  and  O.  M.'s  and  C.  V.  O.'s  and  all  manner 
of  gaudy  sinecures  be  secure,  only  because  they  can't  abolish  anything?  My  servants 
sit  at  table  in  a  certain  order,  and  Mrs.  Page's  maid  wouldn't  yield  her  precedence  to  a 
mere  housemaid  for  any  mortal  consideration — no  more  than  a  royal  person  of  a  certain 
rank  would  yield  to  one  of  a  lower  rank.    A  real  democracy  is  as  far  off  as  doomsday. 
So  you  argue,  till  you  remember  that  it  is  these  same  people  who  killed  kings  and  made 
human  liberty  possibile — ^to  a  degree — ^and  till  you  sit  day  after  day  and  hear  them  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  mercilessly  pounding  one  another.    Then  you  are  puzzled. 
Do  they  keep  all  these  outworn  things  because  they  are  incapable  of  changing  any- 
thing, or  do  th^e  outworn  burdens  keep  them  from  becoming  able  toxhange  anything? 
I  daresay  it  works  both  ways.    Every  venerable  ruin,  every  outworn  custom,  makes  the 
King  more  secure ;  and  the  King  gives  veneration  to  every  ruin  and  keeps  respect  for 
every  outworn  custom. 

Praise  God  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean!    It  is  the  geographical  foundation  of 

our    liberties.    Yet,   as   I've  often  written,   there  are  men  here,   real   men. 
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ruling    men,  mighty  men, 
and  a  vigorous  stock. 

A  civilization,  especial!)' 
an  old  civilization,  isn't  an 
easy  nut  to  crack.  But 
I  notice  that  the  men  of 
vision  keep  their  thought 
on  us.  They  never  for- 
get that  we  are  loo  million 
strong  and  that  we  dare 
do  new  things;  and  they 
dearly  love  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  —  Rockefeller! 
Our  power,  our  adapti- 
bility.  our  potential  wealth 
they  never  forget.  They'll 
hold  fast  to  our  favor  for 
reasons  of  prudence  as  well 
as  for  reasons  of  kinship. 
And,  whenever  we  choose  to 
assume  the  leadership  of 
the  world,  they'll  grant  it 
—  gradually  —  and  foltow 
loyally.  They  cannot  be- 
come French,  and  they  dis- 
like the  Germans.  They 
must  keep  in  our  boat  for 
safety  as  well  as  for  com- 
fort. 

Yours  heartily, 
Walter  H.  Pace. 
To  the  President. 

.  .  .  The  two  things 
that  this  island  has  of  eter- 
nal value  are  its  gardens 
and  its  men.  Nature  prom  t 
sprinkles  it  almost  every 
day  and  holds  its  moisture 
down  so  that  every  inch  of  it  is  forever  green; 
and  somehow  men  thrive  as  the  lawns  do — 
the  most  excellent  of  all  races  for  progenitors. 
You  and  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  that 


WALTER  H.  PAGE 
painting  by  l^ilo,  now  hanging  in  ihe  Chancery  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy a  i  London 


they  use  once  a  year;  and  to  get  this  fine  hall 
they  have  to  make  theircourt  rooms,  which  they 
must  use  all  the  time,  dark  and  small  and  in- 
accessible.   They  think  as  much  of  that  once- 


our  ancestors  came  of  this*  stock  and  escaped     a-year  ceremony  of  opening  their  courts  as 


in  time  to  save  us.  Even  those  that  have 
stayed  have  cut  a  wide  swath,  and  thfey 
wield  good  scythes  yet.  But  I  have  moods 
when  1  pity  them — for  their  dependence,  for 
instance,  on  a  navy  (2  keels  to  1)  for  their 
very  bread  and  meat.  They  frantically  resent 
conveniences.  They  despise  bath-rooms ; 
every  gentleman  must  have  his  own  tin  tub. 
They  build  their  great  law  court  building  (the 
architecture  ecclesiastical)  so  as  to  provide  an 
entrance  hall  of  imposing  proportions  which 


they  think  of  the  even  justice  that  they  dis- 
pense: somehow  they  feel  that  the  justice  de- 
pends on  the  ceremony. 

This  moss  that  has  grown  all  over  their  lives 
(some  of  it  very  pretty  and  most  of  it  very  com- 
fortable— it's  soft  and  warm)  is  of  no  great 
consequence — except  that  they  think  they'd 
die  if  it  were  removed.  And  this  state  of  mind 
gives  us  a  good  key  to  their  character  and 
habits. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  England 
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and   this    Empire   presently  when   economic  These  English  are  spending  their  capital,  and 

forces  unmistakably  put  the  leadership  of  the  it  is  their  capital  that  continues  to  give  them 

race  in  our  hands?    How  can  we  lead  it  and  use  their  vast  power.    Now  what  are  we  going  to 

ilforlhehighestpurposesof theworldandofde-  do  with  the  leadership  of  the  world  presently 


mocracy?  We  can  do 
what  we  like  if  we  go 
about  it  heartily  and 
with  good  manners 
(any  man  prefers  to 
yield  to  a  gentleman 
rather  than  to  a 
rustic)  and  throw 
away  —  gradually  — 
our  isolating  fears 
and  alternate  boast- 
ing and  bashfuU 
ness.  "  What  do  we 
most  need  to  learn 
from  you?  "  1  asked 
a  gentle  and  be- 
jeweled  nobleman 
the  other  Sunday,  in 
a  country  garden 
that  invited  confi* 
dences.  "  If  1  may 
speak  without  of- 
fence, modesty."  A 
commoner  in  the 
company,  who  has 
seen  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  laughed, 
and  said:  "No;  see 
your  chance  and  take 
it:  that's  what  we  did 
in  the  years  when  we 
made  the  world's  his- 
tory."    .    .    . 

Ambassador  Page  to 

President  iVilson 
American  Embassy, 

London,    October 

25.  1913- 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  am  moved  once  in  a  while  to  write  you 
privately,  not  about  any  specific  piece  of  public 
business,  but  only,  if  1  can,  to  transmit  some- 
thing of  the  atmosphere  of  the  work  here. 
And.  since  this  is  meant  quite  as  much  for  your 
amusement  as  for  any  information  it  may  carry, 
don't  read  it  "in  office  hours." 

The  future  of  the  world  belongs  to  us.  A 
man  needs  to  live  here,  with  two  economic  eyes 


when  it  clearly  falls 
into  our  hands? 
And  how  can  we  use 
the  English  for  the 
highest  uses  of  de- 
mocracy? 

You  see  their  fear 
of  an  on  -  sweeping 
democracy  in  their 
social  treatment  of 
party  opponents.  A 
Tory  lady  told  me 
with  tears  that  she 
could  no  longer  in- 
vite her  Li  beral 
friends  to  her  house: 
"  1  have  lost  them— 
they  are  robbing  us, 
you  know."  I  made 
the  mistake  to  say  a 
word  in  praise  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  to  a 
duke.  "Yes.  yes,  no 
doubt  an  able  man; 
but  you  must  under- 
stand, sir,  that  1 
don't  train  with  that 
gang."  A  bishop 
explained  to  me  at 
elaborate  length  why 
the  very  monarchy  is 
doomed  unless  some- 
thing befalls  Lloyd 
George  and  his  pro- 
gramme. Every  din- 
ner party  is  made  up 
with  strict  reference 
to  the  party  poli- 
tics of  the  guests. 
Sometimes  you  imagine  you  see  something 
like  civil  war;  and  money  is  flowing  out  of  the 
Kingdom  into  Canada  in  the  greatest  volume 
ever  known,  and  1  am  told  that  a  number  of  old 
families  are  investing  their  fortunes  in  African 
lands. 

These  and  such  things  are,  of  course,  mere 

chips  which  show  the  direction  the  slow  stream 

runs.    The  great  economic  tide  of  the  century 

flows  our  way.    IVe  shall  have  the  big  world 

1  his  head,  a  very  little  time  to  become  very     questions  to  decide  presently.    Then  we  shall 

sure  of  this.     Everybody  will  see  it  presently,     need  world  policies;  and  it  will  be  these  old- 


A  DIPLOMATIC  ERRAND 
Mr.  Page  leaving  the  embassy  for  an  ofTicial  call.      He  kept 
American- British  relations  friendly  in  a  period  of  great  diffi- 
culty; a  fact  which  made  it  ultimately  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
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UNVEILING  THE  PILGRIM  MONUMENT 

One  of  the  fint  dutie)  of  AmbasHdor  Page  was  to  unveil  a  monument  erected  at  Southampton 
orate  the  sailing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.    The  start  on  the  famous  voyage  w 


time  world  leaders  that  we  shall  then  have  to 
work  with,  more  closely  than  now. 

The  English  makeasharp  distinction  between 
the  American  people  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment— a  distinction  that  they  are  conscious  of 
and  that  they  themselves  talk  about.  They 
do  not  think  of  our  people  as  foreigners.  I  have 
a  club  book  on  my  table  wherein  the  members 
are  classified  as  British,  Colonial,  American, 
and  Foreign — quite  unconsciously.  But  they 
do  think  of  our  Government  as  foreign,  and  as 
a  frontier  sort  of  thing  without  good  manners  or 
good  faith.  This  distinction  presents  the  big 
task  of  implanting  here  a  real  respect  for  our 
Government.  People  often  think  to  compli- 
ment the  American  Ambassador  by  assuming 
that  he  is  better  than  his  Government  and  must 
at  times  be  ashamed  of  it.  Of  course  the  Gov- 
ernment never  does  this — never — but  persons 
iounofTiciallifeiand  1  have  sometime»hit  some 
hard  blows  under  this  condescending  provoca- 
tion. This  is  the  one  experience  that  I  have 
found  irritating.  They  commiserate  me  on 
having  a  Government  that  will  not  provide  an 
Ambassador's  residence — from  the  King  to  my 
servants.    They  talk  about  American  lynch- 


ings.  Even  the  Spectator,  in  an  early  editorial 
about  you,  said  that  we  should  now  see  what 
stuff  there  is  in  the  new  President  by  watching 
whether  you  would  stop  lynchings.  They 
forever  quote  Bryce  on  the  badness  of  our 
municipal  government.  They  pretend  to  think 
that  the  impeachment  of  governors  is  common 
and  ought  to  be  commoner.  One  delicious 
M.  P.  asked  me:  "  Now,  since  the  Governor  of 
New  York  is  impeached,  who  becomes  Vice- 
President?"*  Ignorance,  unfathomable  ignor- 
ance, is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  it:  if  the 
Town  Treasurer  of  Yuba  Dam  gets  a  $100 
"rake  off"  on  a  paving  contract, our  city  gov- 
ernment is  a  failure. 

I  am  about  to  conclude  that  our  yellow  press 
does  us  more  harm  abroad  than  at  home,  and 
many  of  the  American  correspondents  of  the 

'William  Sulier,  Governor  of  New  York,  was  impeached 
and  removed  from  office  by  ihe  Senate  of  New  York  Stale, 
Oclober  |8,  i^i).  Juit  what  this  crilica]  Briton  had  in 
mind,  in  thinking  that  the  removal  of  a  New  York  Governor 
created  a  vacancy  in  the  Vice-Presidency,  is  not  clear 
Possibly,  however,  he  had  a  cloudy  recollection  of  the  fact 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  after  serving  as  Governor  of 
New  York  State,  became  Vice-President,  and  may  have 
concluded  from  this  that  the  two  offices  were  held  by  the 
tame  man. 
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English  papers  send  exactly 
the  wrong  news.  The  whole 
governing  class  of  England 
has  a  possibly  exaggerated 
admirationfortheAmerican 
people  and  something  very 
like  contempt  for  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

If  I  make  it  out  right  two 
causes  (in  addition  to  their 
ignorance)  of  their  dislike  of 
our  Government  are  (i)  its 
lack  of  manners  in  the  past, 
and  (2)  its  indiscretions  of 
publicity  about  foreign  af- 
fairs. We  ostentatiously 
stand  aloof  from  their  polite 
ways  and  courteous  manners 
in  many  of  the  every-day, 
ordinary,  unimportant  deal- 
ings with  them — aloof  from 
the  common  amenities  of 
long-organized  political  life. 
For  example : 

When  our  Government 
sent  notice  to  the  British 
Government  that  our  fleet 
was  going  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, my  letter  of  instruc- 
tions contained  a  paragraph 
which  asked  that  the  British 
fleet  pay  our  fleet  no  undue 
attention,  and  that  it  was 
coming  informally,  or  un- 
officially, etc.  The  Ad- 
miralty has  already  issued 
orders  for  the  British  fleet  to  move  on  the  day 
before  ours  will  arrive.  But  they  would  like  to 
have  stayed  and  fired  off  a  few  hundred  pounds 
of  powder,  and  tohavedrunkafewdozen  bottles 
of  wine,  to  have  pledged  friendship  and  kinship 
and  sworn  by  Nelson  and  Mahan,  as  good 
sailors  do.  I'm  afraid  we  forget  how  much 
tbey  would  have  enjoyed  it.  When  we  say, 
"  We're  coming,  but  pray  don't  trouble  to  make 
any  fuss  about  us,"  we  mean  to  be  polite,  but 
it's  the  politeness  of  the  countryman,  not  of 
the  polished  man  of  the  Old  World.  They  wish 
to  salute  us.  They  wish  to  drink  our  health. 
They  spend  half  their  time  doing  these  polite 
acts  to  one  another,  and  they  wish  to  be  as 
polite  to  us  as  they  are  to  one  another. 

When  the  Australian  cruiser  was  at  Van- 
couver the  other  month,  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  sent  a  hearty  invitation  to  her  to 


Mr.  Page,  appointed 
Ihe  left  is  Sir  William 


OFF  TO  HIS  LONDON  POST 

Ambassador  to  England  in   I9t3,  sailed  on  Ihe  Baltic.     On 

Dunn,  later  Lord   Mayor  of  London:  and  on  the  right  of 
>ir  William  Treloar,  Bnlish  author  and  philanthropist 

touch  there  and  taste  their  hospitality — too 
late:  for  orders  had  already  been  given  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage.  You  invite  a  man  to  dinner 
here  a  month  beforehand  and  a  man-of-war 
three  months  ahead. 

Not  one  of  these  things  is  worth  mentioning 
or  remembering.  But  generations  of  them 
have  caused  our  Government  to  be  regarded  as 
thoughtless  of  the  fine  little  acts  of  life— as  rude. 
The  more  1  find  out  about  diplomatic  customs 
and  the  more  I  hear  of  the  little-big  troubles  of 
others,  the  more  need  1  find  to  be  careful  about 
details  of  courtesy. 

Thus  we  are  making  as  brave  a  show  as  be- 
comes us.  I  no  longer  dismiss  a  princess  after 
supper  or  keep  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  wait- 
ing while  I  talk  to  an  interesting  man  till  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies  comes  up  and  whispers: 
"  Your  Excellency,  I  think  they  are  waiting  for 
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you  to  move."  But  1  am  both  young  and 
green,  and  even  these  folk  forgive  much  to  green 
youth,  if  it  show  a  willingness  to  learn. 

But  our  Government,  though  green,  isn't 
young  enough  to  plead  its  youth.  It  is  time 
that  it,  too,  were  learning  Old  World  manners 
in  dealing  with  Old  World  peoples.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  need  a  Bureau,  or  a  Major- 
Domo,  or  a  iVlaster  of  Ceremonies  at  Washing- 
ton, but  we  need  somebody  to  prompt  us  to  act 
as  polite  as  we  really  are,  somebody  to  think 
of  those  gentler  touches  that  we  naturally  for- 
get. Some  other  governments  have  such 
officers — perhaps  all.  The  Japanese,  for  in- 
stance, are  newcomers  in  world  politics.  But 
this  Japanese  Ambassador  and  his  wife  here 
never  miss  a  trick;  and  they  come  across  the 
square  and  ask  us  how  to  do  it!  All  the  other 
governments,  too,  play  the  game  of  small 
courtesies  to  perfection — the  French,  of  course, 
and  the  Spanish  and — even  the  old  Turk. 

Another  reason  for  the  English  distrust  of 
our  Government  is  its  indiscretions  in  the  past 
of  this  sort;  one  of  our  Ministers  to  Germany, 


you  will  recall,  was  obliged  to  resign  because 
the  Government  at  Washington  inadvertently 
published  one  of  his  confidential  despatches; 
Griscom  saved  his  neck  only  by  the  skin,  when 
he  was  in  Japan,  for  a  similar  reason.  These 
things  travel  all  round  the  world  from  one 
chancery  to  another  and  all  governments  know 
them.  Yesterday  somebody  in  Washington 
talked  about  my  despatch  summarizing  my 
talk  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  about  Mexico,  and 
it  appeared  in  the  papers  here  this  morning  that 
Sir  Edward  had  told  me  that  the  big  business 
interests  were  pushing  him  hard.  This  1  sent 
as  only  my  inference.  I  had  at  once  to  disclaim 
it.  This  leaves  in  his  mind  a  doubt  about  our 
care  for  secrecy.  They  have  monstrous  big 
doors  and  silent  men  in  Downing  Street;  and, 
1  am  told,  a  stenographer'sits  behind  a  big 

•For  years  ihis  idea  of  the  stenographer  back  of  a  screen 
in  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  abroad,  but  it  is  entirdy 
unfounded.  Several  yean  ago  a  Foreign  Secreiary,  per- 
haps Lord  Salisbury,  put  a  screen  back  of  his  desk  to  kc«p 
oft  Ihe  draughts  and  from  this  precaution  the  myth  arose 
that  il  shielded  a  stenographer  who  took  a  comptele  record 
of  ambassadorial  o 
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screen  in  Sir  Edward's  room  while  an  Am- 
bassador talks!  1  wonder  if  my  comments  on 
certain  poets,  which  I  have  poured  forth  there 
to  provoke  his,  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  British  Empire  is 
surely  very  welcome  to  them.  I  have  twice 
found  it  useful,  by  the  way,  to  bring  up  Words- 
worth when  he  has  begun  to  talk  about  Panama 
tolls.  Then  your  friend  Canon  Rawnsley  has, 
without  suspecting  it,  done  good  service  in 
diplomacy. 

The  newspaper  men  here,  by  the  way,  both 
English  and  American,  are  disposed  to  treat  us 
fairly  and  to  be  helpful.  The  London  Times 
on  most  subjects,  is  very  friendly,  and  I  find 
its  editors  worth  cultivating  for  their  own  sakes 
and  because  of  their  position.  It  is  still  the 
greatest  English  newspaper.  Itsgeneral  friend- 
liness to  the  United  States,  by  the  way,  has 
started  a  rumor  that  1  hear  once  in  a  while — 
that  it  is  really  owned  by  Americans — nonsense 
yet  awhile.  To  the  fairness  and  helpfulness  of 
the  newspaper  men  there  are  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions.   One  of  them  went  to  the  Navy 


League  dinner  last  night  at  which  I  made  a 
little  speech.  When  1  sat  down,  he  remarked 
to  his  neighbor,  with  a  yawn,  "Well,  nothing  in 
it  for  me.  The  Ambassador,  I  am  afraid,  said 
nothing  for  which  I  can  demand  his  recall." 
They,  of  course,  don't  care  thripence  about  me; 
it's  you  they  hope  to  annoy. 

Then  after  beatingthemattheir  own  game  of 
daily  little  courtesies,  we  want  a  fight  with 
them — a  good  stiff  fight  about  something  where- 
in we  are  dead  right,  to  remind  them  sharply 
that  we  have  sand  in  our  craw.*  1  pray  every 
night  for  such  a  fight ;  for  they  like  fighting  men. 
Then  they'll  respect  our  Government  as  they 
already    respect    us — if   we    are    dead    right. 

But  I've  little  hope  for  a  fight  of  the  right 
kind  with  Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  is  the  very 
reverse  of  insolent — fair,  frank,  sympathetic, 
and  he  has  so  clear  an  understanding  of  our  real 
character  that  he'd  yield  anything  that  his 
party  and  ParHament  would  permit.  He'd 
make  a  good  American  with  the  use  of  very 
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The  World's  Work 


A  MAJOR  LEAGUE  GAME  IN  LONDON 
Startled  by  a  baseball  game  between  (he  New  York  Gianis  and  the  Chicago  White  Son. 
)  right)  Mr.  Laughiin,  secretary  of  the  American  Embassy,  King  George  ot  England, 

and  Ambassador  Page  in  the  grand-stand 


little  sandpaper.  Of  course  I  know  him  better 
than  1  know  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  he  seems  to  me  the  best-balanced  man  of 
them  all. 

1  can  assure  you  emphatically  that  the  tariff 
act*  does  command  their  respect  and  is  already 
having  an  amazing  influence  on  their  opinion 
of  our  Government.  Lord  Mersey,  a  distin- 
guished law  lord  and  a  fine  old  fellow  of  the 
very  best  type  of  Englishman,  said  to  me  last 
Sunday,  "  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  stopping 
half-way  in  reducing  your  tariff:  that  will  only 
half  ruin  us."  A  lady  of  a  political  family 
(Liberal)  next  whom  1  sat  at  dinner  the  other 
night  (and  these  women  know  their  politics  as 
no  class  of  women  among  us  do)  said :  "  Tell  me 
something  about  your  great  President.  We 
hadn't  heard  much  about  him  nor  felt  his  hand 
till  your  tariff  bill  passed.  He  seems  to  have 
real  power  in  the  Government.  You  know  we 
do  not  always  know  who  has  power  in  your 
Government."  Lord  Grey,  the  one-time  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  stopped  looking  at 
the  royal  wedding  presents  the  other  evening 
long  enough  to  say;  "The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  waking  up — waking  up." 

1  sum  up  these  atmospheric  conditions — 1 
do  not  presume  to  call  them  by  so  definite  a 
name  as  recommendations: 

We  are  in  the  international  game — not  in  its 
Old  World  intrigues  and  burdens  and  sorrows 

•The  Underwood  Bill  revising  the  tariff  "downward" 
became  a  law  October,  igi}.  It  was  one  of  the  first  im- 
portant measures  o(  the  new  Wilson  Administration. 


and  melancholy,  but  in  the  inevitable  vpay  to 
leadership  and  to  cheerful  mastery  in  the  fu- 
ture: and  everybody  knows  that  we  are  in  it 
but  us.  It  is  a  sheer  blind  habit  that  causes 
us  to  continue  to  try  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
aloof.  They  think  in  terms  of  races  here,  and 
we  are  of  their  race,  and  we  shall  become  the 
strongest  and  the  happiest  branch  of  it. 

While  we  play  the  game  with  them,  we  shall 
play  it  better  by  playing  it  under  their  long- 
wrought-out  rules  of  courtesy  in  every-day 
affairs. 

We  shall  play  it  better,  too,  if  our  Govern- 
ment play  it  quietly— except  when  the  subject 
demands  publicity.  1  have  heard  that  in  past 
years  the  foreign  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  reported  much  too  few  things  and 
much  too  meagerly.  1  have  heard  since  I  have 
been  here  that  these  representatives  become 
timid  because  Washington  has  for  many  a  year 
conducted  its  foreign  business  too  much  in  the 
newspapers;  and  the  foreign  governments 
themselves  are  always  afraid  of  this. 

Meantime  I  hardly  need  tell  you  of  my  appre- 
ciation of  such  a  chance  to  make  so  interesting 
a  study  and  to  enjoy  so  greatly  the  most  in- 
teresting experience,  1  really  believe,  in  the 
whole  world.  1  only  "hope  that  in  time  I  may 
see  how  to  shape  the  constant  progression  of 
incidents  into  a  constructive  course  of  events; 
for  we  are  soon  coming  into  a  time  of  big 
changes. 

Most  heartily  yours, 

Walter  H.  Page. 
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CHAPTERS  FROM  AN  AUTOBIOGRARHY 

1.    Conscience  Makes  Me  a  Politician 
By  henry  MORGENTHAU 


Fofmerly  American  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 


CONSCIENCE  doth  make  cowards 
of  us  all."  Not  mine — mine  made 
me  a  politician.  At  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  rich  in  money  and  experi- 
ence, and  recently  released  from 
the  toils  of  materialism,  it  ceaselessly  con- 
fronted me  with  my  duty  to  pay  back,  in  the 
form  of  public  service,  the  overdraft  which  1 
had  been  permitted  to  make  upon  the  opportun- 
ities of  the  country.  Repayment  in  money 
alone  would  not  suffice:  I  was  financially  pros- 
perous and  rich  in  experience.  Money  could  be 
repaid  by  my  executors,  but  experience  I  must 
repay  myself — and  now  or  never. 

My  friends  did  not  know  this,  and  hence  it 
was  a  great  surprise  to  them  when,  in  1912,  1 
suddenly  entered  politics,  and  threw  myself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  enterprise  of  securing 
the  Presidential  nomination  for  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. "Why,"  they  asked  me,  "should  a  man 
like  yourself,  whose  whole  active  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  for  wealth, 
embark  on  the  untried  sea  of  politics?  And, 
why.  if  you  are  determined  to  take  the  risks 
of  this  experiment,  do  you  choose  so  forlorn  a 
hope,  as  the  cause  of  the  least  likely  of  all  the 
candidates,  for  the  nomination  of  the  party  that 
has  elected  only  one  President  since  the  Civil 
War?" 

The  answer  was  as  simple  to  me  as  it  was 
strange  to  them.  My  life  had  been  an  intense 
struggle  between  idealism  and  materialism. 
In  youth  I  had  burned  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  ideal,  which  had  fed  alike  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Einhorn  in  my  boy- 
hood, the  inspiring  association  which  1  had  en- 
joyed with  a  saintly  Quaker  doctor  in  New 
York,  the  noble  messages  to  which  I  had  lis- 
tened from  Christian  ministers,  and  the  austere 
and  lofty  ethical  philosophy  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler. 
In  my  youth  I  had  resolved  to  devote  my  life  to 


idealistic  enterprises:  I  had  even  joined  a  group 
of  disciples  of  Dr.  Adler  known  as  the  "  Union 
for  Higher  Life,"  which  was  pledged,  not  only 
to  an  evangelical  spreading  of  his  system  of 
ethical  culture,  but  also  to  practical  works  of 
philanthropy  and  human  betterment. 

In  early  manhood,  however,  the  temptation 
of  materialism  had  beset  me  in  a  familiar  form. 
My  early  marriage  had  been  followed  by  a 
financial  disappointment;  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  devote  more  time  than  I  had  ex- 
pected to  providing  for  my  family.  My 
intention  was  to  make  their  future  modestly 
secure,  and  then  to  resume  my  idealistic  avoca- 
tion. 1  soon  found,  however,  that  I  had  a 
special  gift  for  making  money.  By  the  time 
I  had  secured  the  competence  which  had  been 
my  ambition,  I  had  become  fascinated  with 
money-making  as  a  game.  Before  1  realized 
it,  I  was  immersed  in  a  dozen  enterprises,  was 
obligated  to  a  hundred  boisiness  friends,  and, 
like  all  my  associates  in  the  business  world,  was 
going  headlong  in  the  chase  for  wealth. 

Fortunately,  in  1905,  the  prospect  of  dis- 
aster brought  me  to  my  senses.  I  foresaw  th% 
panic  of  1907;  and,  while  others  all  around  me 
plunged  onward  toward  the  brink,  I  paused  and 
took  stock  of  my  future.  I  began  to  sever  my 
financial  connections.  This  process  of  slow- 
ing down  my  business  pace  gave  me  time  for 
other  introspection;  and  1  realized,  with  as- 
tonishment and  dismay,  how  far  the  swift  tide 
of  business  had  swept  me  from  the  course 
I  had  charted  for  my  life  in  youth.  I  was 
ashamed  to  realize  that  I  had  neglected  the 
nobler  path  of  duty.  1  resolved  to  retire 
wholly  from  active  business,  and  to  devote  the 
rest  of  my  life  to  making  good  the  better 
resolutions  of  my  boyhood. 

It  took  me  some  years  to  divest  myself  of 
my  business  obligations  on  the  one  hand,  and. 


CLARK   AND  WILSON    AT   SEA   GIRT   IN    I912 

In  tht  accompanyina article  Mr.  Mor^mhau  describes  Ihe  glooin  which  tbeli 
briiUK^t  lu  ihe  preliminary  noiiricaiion  gathering  at  Sea  Girt,  and  itt  mi 
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NOTIFYING   MR.    WILSON    OF   HIS   NOMINATION    AT    SEA    GIRT 

DeKribed  by  Mr.  Morgenthau  in  Ihis  article 


on  the  other,  to  find  a  practical  field  for  social 
service.  During  this  period,  in  which  I  was 
"finding  myself,"  I  was  attracted  to  the  career 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  I  admired  the  courage 
with  which  he  was  fighting  the  battle  of  de- 
mocracy at  Princeton.  And,intheeariymonths 
of  1911,  I  was  even  more  dehghted  to  watch 
his  progress  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey:  the 
splendid  fight  he  was  making  there  to  over- 
throw the  rule  of  the  bosses,  and  to  write  into 
the  statutes  of  the  state  those  seven  measures 
of  practical  reform  which  his  enemies  derisively 
dubbed  the  "Seven  Sisters." 

"Here,"  I  said  to  myself,  "is  a  man  who 
does  not  merely  preach  political  righteousness; 
here  is  a  practical  reformer.  This  man  has 
Roosevelt's  gift  for  the  dramatic  diagnosis  of 
political  diseases;  he  has  Bryan's  moral  en- 
thusiasm for  political  righteousness.  But 
he  has  other  qualities  which  these  men  lack: 
these  are,  the  constructive  faculty,  the  imag- 
ination to  devise  remedies,  the  courage  to 
apply  them,  and  the  gift  of  leadership  to  put 
them  into  effective  action,"  I  wished  to 
know  more  of  this  new  and  promising  char- 


acter, f  resolved  to  find  an  occasion  for 
meeting  him. 

Such  an  opportunity  came  a  few  weeks  later. 
As  president  of  the  Free  Synagogue  in-New 
York  City,  I  invited  Governor  Wilson  to  be  a 
guest  of  honor  at  the  dinner  in  celebration  of 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  As 
I  presided  at  the  dinner,  and  as  the  Governor 
was  seated  at  my  right,  it  gave  me  a  chance  to 
get  acquainted.  I  found  in  him  at  once  a  con- 
genial spirit,  and  in  that  one  intense  conversa- 
tion 1  got  more  from  him  than  I  could  have 
gotten  from  half  a  dozen  casual  meetings. 

On  my  left  was  the  other  guest  of  honor, 
Senator  Borah  of  Idaho.  He  and  Wilson 
proved  instantly  antagonistic.  The  air  was 
electrical  with  the  clash  of  their  dissimilar 
temperaments.  How  startled  1  would  have 
been,  that  evening,  could  1  have  realized  that 
this  discordance  of  their  natures,  of  which  I 
was  at  that  moment  acutely  conscious,  had  in 
it  the  seeds  of  a  future  battle— an  epic  strug- 
gle, with  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  for 
its  headquarters;  the  world  for  its  audience; 
and  the  destiny  of  the  nations,  following  the 
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greatest  war  in  history,  the  prize  that  was  tened.  We  saw  in  him  a  man  of  lofty  idealism, 
staked  on  the  issue.  and  a  knightly  spirit;  his  convictions  grounded 
1  was  then,  in  fact,  aware  only  that  I  was  on  the  secuie  foundation  of  a  deep  study  of 
seated  between  two  men  of  strong  and  mu-  governmental  institutions,  and  of  the  histor>' 
tually  unsympathetic  natures;  and  that  they  of  the  human  race;  his  political  philosophy 
seemed  equally  to  feel  this  natural  antagonism,  erected  symmetrically  upon  these  firm  founda- 
Wilson  revealed  it  by  his  request  that  he  be  tions;  its  facade  adorned  with  a  beautiful  con- 
allowed  to  speak  last:  he  plainly  wished  to  ception  of  democracy  and  justice  as  the  ideals 
study  his  rival  before  he  made  his  own  ora-  of  political  endeavor.  I,  for  one,  felt  that  here 
torical    appearance. 


Borah  was  even  more 
palpably  depressed 
by  the  presence,  at 
the  same  table  with 
him,  of  this  strange, 
new,  powerful  per- 
tonaltty,  whose  glit- 
tering intellect  and 
polished  mannerwere 
so  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  his  own 
blunter,  though,  in 
their  way,  also  pow- 
erful weapons  and 
character.  The  Sen- 
ator was  so  disturbed 
by  this  impact  with 
Wilson's  personality, 
that  his  own  speech 
of  the  evening  fell 
far  below  his  usuaU 
high  standard.  He 
himself  was  so 
deeply  impressed 
with  this  deficiency 
that  twice  afterward 
he  recalled  to  me  his 
comparative  failure 
of  that  evening. 
These  two  men  thus 
seemed  predestined 
combat  which. 


BRYAN  AND   THE  COCKED  HAT 

Mr.  Morgenihau  lells  in  the  accompanying  pages  the  inside 


truly  was  an  inspired 
leader,  behind  whom 
all  men  like  myself 
could  ran^  them- 
selves, and  know  that 
their  efforts  to  ad- 
vance his  fortunes 
would  be  an  effective 
participation  in  the 
highest  form  of  pub- 
lic service. 

My  own  accept- 
ance of  his  leader- 
ship was  instant  and 
decisive.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  was 
really  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the 
United  States,  and 
told  him  that  I  had  a 
definite  object  in  ask- 
ing him  the  question, 
\  was  delighted  with 
nis  reply.  Looking 
me  squarely  in  the 
eye,  he  said:  "  I  know 
a  great  deal  more 
about  the  United 
States  than  I  do 
about  New  Jersey." 
"Governor,"  I  said. 
"  my  object  in  asking 
you  this  question  was 


with  natures  so  intense  and  powerful,  could  to  offer  you  my  unreserved  moral  and  financial 

be  nothing  less  than  mortal.     When,  in  1920,  support  of  your  candidacy." 

Wilson  lost  (as  I   believe,  only  for  the  mo-  '  The  enthusiastic  impression  1  gained  upon 

ment)    his   gallant   campaign  for  the  League  that  evening  was  confirmed  and  strengthened 

of  Nations,  and  fell  truly  a  soldier  stricken  two  days  later,  when  1  attended  the  dinner  of 

on  the  field  of  battle,  partly  because  of  blows  the  National  Democratic  Club,  at  which  the 

that  were  dealt  by  Senator  Borah,  I  could  not  Governor  was  again  a  guest  of  honor.     Here, 

but  revert  in  memory  to  the  vivid  picture  of  again,  he  made  a  speech  that  was  heartening 

that  evening  in  New  York  in  1911,  when  the  to  all  who  sought  leadership  in  the  struggle  for 

two  men  met  and  took  each  other's  measure,  the  regeneration  of  America. 

They  were  not  alone  in  this  measuring  of         Let  me  remind  my  readers  what  the  political 

mettle.    Governor   Wilson's   speech    of    that  situation  was  in  191 1.    That  situation  should 

evening  was  a  revelation  to  all  of  us  who  lis-  be  recalled  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  fourteen 
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years.     In  that  period  (which  began  with  the  builders  were  pickpockets  of  finance,  pirates 

election  of  William  McKinley  as  President  in  of  promotion,  and  skulking  jackals  of  com- 

1896),  the  United  States  had  passed  through  merce.    But — all  alike  were  money-mad.    From 

one  of   the  most   momentous   epochs    in   its  the  Morgans  and  Hilis  and  Rockefellers  and 

political  history.    The  election  of  iVlcKinley  Camegies,  who  wrought  with  far-seeing  vision, 

by  the  Republicans,  under  the  leadership  of  down  to  the  shopkeepers  and  smallest  manu- 

Mark    Hanna,    marked    the    culmination    of  facturers,  nine  men  in  ten  were  absorbed  in 

thirty  years  of  materialistic  growth   in  this  the  game  of  riches. 

country — three  decades  in  which  the  energies  of  Politics,  too,  had  become  infected.  Public 
the  people  were  ab-  honorswere  no  longer 
sorbed  in  the  con-  heapedupon  patriots 
quest  of  the  West,  in  and  statesmen:  the 
the  building  of  our  proudest  title  of  dis- 
gigantic  railroad  sys-  tinction  was  to  be 
tern,  and  in  the  called  "a  captain  of 
m'agician-like  crea-  industry."  The  best 
tion  of  our  stupen-  brains  of  the  country 
dous  manufacturing  had  been  drained  out 
industries.  Pitts-  of  the  public  service 
burghwas  almost  the  into  business  life. 
new  capital  of  a  new  Men  who,  in  other 
nation,  with  its  mar-  days,  would  have  led 
velous  development  great  public  causes, 
of  iron  and  steel.  It  were  now  presidents 
was  followed  closely  of  great  corporations. 
by  the  great  manu-  Their  intellects  were 
facturingcentresthat  taxed  tothelast  limit 
sprang  up  in  New  in  the  fierce  struggle 
York,  New  England,  of  com  petition. 
the  Middle  West,  and  Their  characters  were 
Alabama.  Monstrous  formedand  hardened 
fortunesgrewupover  into  the  inflexible 
nightfromtheexploi-  will  and  ruthless  de- 
lation of  our  natural  tennination  of  corn- 
resources,  our  bound-  manders  of  vast 
less  supplies  of  coal,  competitive  business 
iron,  oil,  zinc,  and  armies.  Men  like 
lead.  Masters  of  mr.  wilson  and  "joe"  tumulty  Morgan,  uponwhose 
industry,  like  Came-  fthoie  share  in  the  fateful  Jackson  Day  shoulders  rested  the 
gie  and  Rockefeller,  "''"'" '"  '9"  >^  described  in  ih»  anicle  responsibility  for  bil- 
amassed  gold  beyond  lions  of  invested  cap- 
the  wildest  dreams  ital,  brooked  no 
of  even  gem-laden  Oriental  potentates.  Mas-  obstacle  that  threatened  for  an  instant  the  se- 
ters  of  transportation  like  Commodore  Vander-  curity  of  these  vast  aggregations  of  money,  nor 
bill  and  James  J.  Hill  created  new  empires  for  anything  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
the  residence  of  man,  and  gathered  to  them-  continuous  return  of  profit, 
selves  princely  fortunes.  Masters  of  finance.  Such  gigantic  financial  operations  inevitably 
like  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  sat  at  the  golden  head-  affected  those  inter-relationships  of  the  people 
waters  of  national  enterprise,  directing  the  which  are  expressed  in  law;  and  organized 
fertilizing  streams  of  credit,  and,  by  taking  government  soon  confronted  the  danger  of  be- 
toll  of  them  as  they  passed,  accumulated  an  ing  swallowed  by  organized  business.  By  the 
imperial  revenue.  Below  these  men  were  close  of  McKinley's  first  administration,  gov- 
nameless  thousands,  of  only  less  ability,  aping  ernment,  indeed,  had  become  practically  a 
the  masters,  and  dipping  with  feverish  hands  vassal  of  business,  little  better  than  another 
into  the  golden  flood.    Mingled  with  these  instrumentof  power  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders 
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AN    EARLY   CLASH    BETWEEN    PRESIDENT   WILSON    AND    SENATOR    BORAH 

At  ihii  dinner  of  the  Free  Synagogue  in  New  York  City,  held  in  191 1,  Mr.  Wilson,  iherCovemorof  New  Jersey,  sat 

Mr.  Morgenthau's  rrglit  and  Senator  Borah  on  his  left.     Both  made  him  keenly  aware  that  they  were  antagonistic 

temperamenl — an  instinctive  antipathy  which  was  to  come  to  light  under  such  dramatic  circumstances  and  o%er  si 

important  issues  ten  years  later 


of  industry.  Legislation  was  bought  like  mer- 
chandise; lawmakers  and  administrators  of 
law  were  corrupted.  Politics  had  become  an 
almost  disreputable  profession.  Lobbyists  of 
the  most  odious  type  flaunted  their  trade  pub- 
licly. To  the  high-minded  elements  of  the 
community  it  seemed  as  if  the  nation  were 
plunging  down  the  declivity  of  destruction  to 
share  the  fate  of  Rome. 

I  was  myself  fresh  from  this  seething  caldron 
of  .materialistic  competition,  and  1  knew  per- 
sonally the  men  and  the  methods  of  Big  Busi- 
ness, so  that  I  had  occasion  to  appreciate  more 
keenly  than  most  people  the  reality  of  the  dan- 
ger which  confronted  the  nation. 

To  us  perplexed  political  idealists  the  coun- 
try over,  who  looked  on  with  apprehension 
at  this  death  grapple  between  the  soul  of  the 
people  and  the  ugly  octopus  of  Big  Business, 
the  appearance  of  Woodrow  Wilson  on  the 
horizon  se«ned  a  very  act  of  Providence.  Here 
at  last  was  the  leader:  the  man  who,  thinking  our 
thoughts,  sharing  our  visions,  brought  to  us  the 
promise  of  a  political  personality  under  whose 
banner  we  could  range  ourselves,  organize  our 
enthusiasm,  and  take  fresh  hope  for  redemption. 


True,  the  Democratic  Party  organization 
was  no  better  than  the  Republican.  Never- 
theless, I  recalled  with  faith  the  words  of  that 
valiant  reformer.  Cart  Schurz,  who  years  before 
had  said: 

"  Between  them  [the  old  parties]  stands  an 
element  which  is  not  controlled  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  party  organization,  but  acts  upon 
its  own  judgment  for  the  public  interest.  It 
is  the  Independent  element;  which,  in  its  best 
sense  and  shape,  may  be  defined'as  consisting 
of  men  who  consider  it  more  important  that  the 
Government  be  well  administered  than  that 
this  or  that  set  of  men  administer  it.  This  In- 
dependent element  is  not  very  popular  with 
party  politicians  in  ordinary  times;  but  it  is 
very  much  in  requisition  when  the  day  of 
voting  comes.  It  can  render  inestimable  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  good  government  by  wield- 
ing the  balance  of  power  it  holds,  with  justice 
and  wisdom." 

Here,  I  thought,  in  this  great  body  of 
thoughtful  independents  of  both  parties,  lies 
the  hope  of  political  regeneration.  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  the  only  man  in  either  party  who 
stands  out  clearly  for  the  things  which  all  of 
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THE    DEMOCRATIC   CONVENTION    AT    BALTIMORE    IN    I912 

At  which  the  Missouri  delegation  lost  ChampClark'snomination  by  wastingfifty-fiveminutesin  a 
snake-dance  instead  of  pressing  the  majority  he  gained  on  the  tenth  ballot  to  an  immediate  victory 


US  hold  dear.  If  we  can  introduce  hiin  to  these 
men,  if  we  can  lift  him  up  upon  a  platform  high 
enough  to  permit  his  ringing  words  to  reach 
across  the  continent,  they  will  rally  to  his 
banner  as  we  have  done. 

It  was  from  these  motives,  and  in  this 
splendid  hope,  that  I  threw  myself  whole- 
heartedly into  what  my  friends  had  called  a 
"hopeless  cause."  Now  was  the  opportunity 
to  restore  idealism  to  our  Government;  to  place 
man,  as  of  old,  above  the  dollar;  to  place  law 
once  more  securely  above  the  greed  and  per- 
sonal ambition  of  the  individual.  America 
was  very  dear  to  me!  I  had  come  to  her  an 
alien  by  race  and  speech;  she  had  thrown  wide 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  me;  I  had  been 
free  to  find  satisfaction  for  every  one  of  my 
ambitions.  Surely,  the  utmost  I  could  do  in 
her  service  was  little  enough  to  repay  the  just 
debt  1  owed  her. 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  I  sat  at  a  table  facing  the  guests 
of  honor,  and  before  they  seated  themselves  I 
went  up  and  spoke  to  Governor  Wilson,  On 
a  sudden  impulse,  he  exclaimed:  "Come  over 
here,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  someone." 
He  led  me  to  another  table,  and  there  1  had  my 


first  meeting  with  Walter  Mines  Page,  who  was 
then  editor  of  the  World's  Work  Magazine, 
and  who  was  destined  later  to  play  such  a 
momentus  part  in  the  salvaging  of  civilization, 
while  acting  as  President  Wilson's  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  Wilson  and  Page 
had  been  acquainted  for  many  years  and  they 
addressed  each  other  familiarly. 

"This,"  said  the  Governor,  laying  his  hand 
on  my  shotilder,  "is  the  Mr.  Morgenthau  I 
talked  about  to  you  this  afternoon.  Now 
you  two  get  acquainted."  He  then  returned 
to  the  speakers'  table,  and  Page  spoke  to  me 
and  expressed  his  hearty  satisfaction  at  wel- 
coming "  the  latest  recruit  to  the  little  band  of 
Wilson  adherents"  He  invited  me  to  call 
upon  him  at  his  place  of  business,  at  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  for  a  longer  conference. 

Two  years  later  Page  and  I  recalled  this 
scene,  under  very  altered  circumstances.  1 
stopped  in  London  on  my  way  to  Constanti- 
nople. There  I  found  Page  installed  in  the 
American  Embassy.  When  I  entered  his 
private  office.  Page  had  cleared  his  room,  and 
we  faced  each  other  there  alone — Page  sitting 
forward  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  his  elbow  on 
the  table,  his  head  leaning  against  his  hand, 
and  with  the  most  quizzical  and  expectant  look 
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upon  his- face.    I  said  to  him,  "Ambassador, 
1  know  what  you  are  thinking  about." 

"  Well,  what ?  "  he  challenged. 

"  You  are  thinking,"  I  said,  "of  the  day  when 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  introduced  the 
retired  financier  to  the  magazine  editor.  That 
was  only  two  years  ago;  and  now  what  a  difTer- 
encel  He  is  President  of  the  United  States; 
you  are  here  as  his  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's;  and  1  am  his  Ambassador  at  the 
Sublime  Porte.  And  you  are  thinking  that 
it's  mighty  funny." 

No;  you're  wrong,"  said  he. 
Then  what  are  you  thinking?" 

Still  giving  me  that  quizzical  look  over  the 
top  of  his  glasses,  and  dropping  his  voice  to 
the  very  bottom  of  his  diaphragm,  he  rumbled, 
'*  1  was  thinking  it's  blanked  funny!" 

Some  time  after  our  first  meeting  I  called  on 
Mr.  Page  at  Garden  City,  and  told  him  1  was 
now  ready  to  immerse  myself  completely  in 
the  campaign;  and  some  months  after  this 
William  G.  McAdoo  invited  me  to  join  him  at  a 
luncheon  with  William  F.  McCombs,  who  was 
now  in  full  charge  of  Wilson's  campaign  for  the 
nomination.  1  then  agreed  to  subscribe  a 
substantial  sum,  and,  also,  to  undertake  rais- 
ing money  from  others.  They  accepted  both 
offers  gladly.  1  found  the  first  by  far  the  easier 
to  make  good.  To  redeem  the  second  was  a 
very  different  matter:  my  friends  in  the  busi- 
ness world  looked  upon  me  almost  as  one  who 
had  lost  his  reason.  "Why,"  they  asked  me, 
"should  any  one  who  has  property  be  willing 
to  entrust  the  management  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Democratic  Party?  How  can  a 
reasonable  man  hope  for  Wilson's  nomination 
against  veterans  like  Bryan,  Clark,  and  Under- 
wood? And  how  can  any  Democrat  hope  for 
victory  against  the  intrenched  Republicans?" 

It  was  the  hardest  proposition  that  1  ever 
undertook  to  sell,  but  we  managed  somehow  to 
meet  our  financial  emergencies  as  we  came  to 
them. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  candidates  were  busy. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  had  been,  for  years,  at 
once  the  prophet  and  the  Nemesis  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  controlled  its  national 
machinery.  Thrice  he  had  lead  it  to  defeat, 
and  now,  for  the  fourth  time,  he  aspired  to 
lead  the  charge.  Party  politicians,  who  knew 
that  Bryan's  economic  heresies  were  fatal  to 
the  party  did  not  dare  call  together  the  na- 
tional committee,  where  his  discipline  ruled 
their  actions.     The  only  other  place  where 


party  councils  could  be  taken  was  in  the  na- 
tional Capitol.  For  this  reason,  the  cloak- 
room of  the  House  of  Representatives  became 
the  whispering  gallery  of  other  aspirants. 
The  House  developed  two  candidates  for  the 
nomination:  Champ  Clark,  the  genial  Speaker; 
and  Oscar  Underwood,  the  popular  and  sub- 
stantial floor  leader  of  the  majority. 

Nevertheless,  we  adherents  of  Wilson  were 
not  dismayed.  Our  plan  of  action  was  to  se- 
cure a  few  state  delegations,  and,  for  the  rest, 
to  concentrate  our  energies  upon  creating, 
through  the  press,  a  sentiment  among  the 
Democratic  masses,  which,  we  hoped,  at  the 
end  would  prove  irresistible  in  the  Convention. 

The  first  great  test  of  our  success  (and,  what 
was  more  important,  of  Wilson's  capacity  to 
grow  to  national  stature)  came  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  at  Washington  on 
January  8,  1912.  This  classic  festival  of 
Democracy  has,  every  quadrennium,  a  special 
and  a  solemn  significance  for  candidates  for 
the  Presidency.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  at  Louisville, 
when  the  favorite  horses  are  led  out  before  the 
first  race  for  the  inspection  of  the  spectators. 
A  seat  at  this  dinner  is  as  much  prized  by 
Democratic  politicians  as  a  grandstand  seat  is 
at  the  races.  The  candidates  and  their  man- 
agers are  as  much  excited  as  are  the  horse 
owners  and  their  trainers.  Upon  the  show- 
ing made  at  this  preliminary  try-out  depends 
much  of  the  crystalization  of  the  sentiment 
amongst  the  politicians  in  favor  of  one  special 
candidate. 

Our  first  experience  with  this  dinner  was  a 
disappointment.  We  men  who  were  active 
in  Governor  Wilson's  behalf  had  our  head- 
quarters at  the  New  Willard  Hotel;  and  we  had 
gone  there  a  day  early,  to  make  arrangements 
for  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic politicians  and  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
who  were  coming  on  to  Washington  the  next 
day,  to  back  up  Wilson's  aspirations.  Imag- 
ine our  dismay  when  we  found  that,  of  the 
sixty-five  tickets  for  the  dinner  to  which  New 
Jersey  was  entitled,  fifty  had  been  given  to 
Mr.  Nugent  instead  of  to  Mr.  Grosscup,  the 
chairman  of  the  state  committee.  Mr.  Nu- 
gent was  one  of  Governor  Wilson's  bitterest 
opponents,  and  well  enough  we  knew  that  we 
could  not  get  back  the  tickets  from  him. 

News  of  this  blow  came  to  me  at  11  o'clock 
at  night,  just  as  1  was  turning  out  my  light 
preparatory  to  retiring.    My  telephone  rang. 
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I  heard  the  excited  voice  of  Judge  Hudspeth, 
the  national  committeeman  from  New  Jersey, 
exclaiming:  "G>me  right  over  to  our  room! 
We  need  you  at  once!"  "But,"  I  protested, 
"I  am  just  getting  into  bed  for  the  night." 
"Haven't  you  learned  yet,"  he  cried  impa- 
tiently, "that  politicians  never  sleep?" 

Reluctantly.  I  got  back  into  my  clothes 
and  went  to  his  rooms.  There  1  foffnd 
McCombs,  Congressman  Hughes,  Mr.  Gross- 
cup,  Joe  Tumulty,  and  others.  They  were 
angry  at  thejniscarriage  of  the  tickets,  which 
they  attributed  to  trickery;  and  gloomy  at  the 
thought  of  the  poor  showing  we  would  make 
to  our  hundred  and  more  friends  from  New 
Jersey  who  were  coming  down  to  the  dinner, 
and  who  would  charge  us  with  lack  of  influence 
in  the  higher  councils  of  the  party. 

I  turned  the  situation  over  in  my  mind 
while  they  were  talking,  and  said: 

"  1  think  I  see  a  way  to  turn  this  defeat  into 
a  victory.  Let  us  arrange  an  overflow  dinner 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  friends  exclusively,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  show  his  appreciation 
of  their  presence,  and  to  get  their  inspiration." 

WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  THE  OVERFLOW  DINNER 

THIS  idea  of  a  separate  dinner  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  was  a  happy  inspiration,  for  at 
.  the  main  dinner  at  the  Raleigh  not  more  than 

^  ^  fifteen  diners  were  really  friends  of  Wilson. 

,^,  It  was  a  discouraging  outlook  for  a  man  who 
faced  the  ordeal  of  trying  to  win  an  audience. 
The  overflow  meeting  solved  this  difficulty. 
It  gave  him  the  encouragement  of  an  enthu- 
siastic greeting  from  a  large  body  of  his 
friends  before  he  had  to  face  the  unsympathetic 
audience  at  the  main  gathering. 

The  morning  of  the  day  of  the  dinner  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  came  to  Washington  and  went 
into  conference  with  Dudley  Field  M  alone, 
Franklin  P.  Glass  of  Alabama,  and  myself 
at  a  luncheon  in  his  room.  He  was  confronted 
with  a  serious  problem.  The  newspapers  of 
that  very  day  were  full  of  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  Adrian  H.  Joline,  in  which  he  had 
been  guilty  of  that  famous  indiscretion  of 
saying  that  "William  Jennings  Bryan  should 
be  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat."  As  we  sat  at 
luncheon  about  twenty  reporters  were  wait- 
ing outside  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  give  them  an 
explanation  of  this  letter.  It  might  have  the 
gravest  political  consequences.  Bryan  was 
still  the  most  powerful  politician  in  the  party, 
and,  though  he  was  not  able  to  gain  the  nomi- 


nation for  himself,  he  could  easily  keep  any 
other  man  from  getting  it.  Wilson  was  deeply 
concerned  to  find  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty; 
but  though  he  was  greatly  worried,  I  can  still 
recall  with  what  keen  appetite  he  attacked  a 
big  steak  and  plateful  of  vegetables,  while  he 
asked  for  our  suggestions.  He  listened  to  us 
all,  and  then  he  said: 

"  Now,  let  me  bare  my  mind  to  you.  What 
did  I  really  mean  when  I  wrote  that  letter? 
I  have  always  admired  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  clean- 
thinking,  progressive  citizen.  1  have  always 
admired  his  methods  of  diagnosing  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  of  the  country.  But  I  have 
never  admired,  nor  approved,  his  remedies. 
What  I  really  meant,  then,  was  that  bis  remedies 
should  be  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat." 

We  then  discussed  the  means  by  which  this 
explanation  should  be  given  to  the  public. 
We  finally  agreed  that  Wilson  should  not 
give  it  through  the  press,  but  should  wait  until 
the  Jackson  Day  dinner,  that  evening,  to  make 
his  explanation.  Malone  then  went  outside 
and  told  the  reporters  our  decision. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  heard  that  Bryan 
was  not  really  much  annoyed  at  Wilson,  be- 
cause he  realized  that  the  men  who  were  trying 
to  injure  Wilson  were  trying  to  injure  himself 
also.  Hence,  we  sent  an  emissary  to  Bryan  to 
ask  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  speak  at  our 
overflow  dinner,  and  though  he  declined  the 
invitation,  he  did  so  graciously. 

The  main  dinner  that  evening  at  the  Ral- 
eigh was  attended  by  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred eager  politicians  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  an  exciting  occasion  for 
everyone,  and  an  occasion  of  special  apprehen- 
sion for  us,  because  it  was  Wilson's  d£but. 

About  midway  of  that  dinner  Wilson 
slipped  away  from  the  speakers'  table,  and 
drove  over  to  the  Shoreham.  There,  our 
happy  gathering  of  a  hundred  had  been  kept 
entertained  and  enlivened  by  speeches  from 
Tumulty,  Dudley  Malone,  and  others.  When 
Wilson  arrived,  he  found  an  audience  eager 
to  be  charmed,  and  it  put  him  upon  his  mettle. 
He  gave  a  very  happy  speech;  and  when  he 
left,  to  return  to  the  Raleigh,  there  were  cheers 
and  felicitations  ringing  in  his  ears.  It  put 
him  in  fine  feather  for  his  masterly  effort  of  the 
evening  at  the  main  dinner. 

Here  1  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  at 
very  dose  range,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spectacles  of  my  whole  experience.  At  the 
speakers'  table  sat  Judge  O'Gorman,  the  toast- 
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master  of  the  evening.  At  his  right  was  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  the  ever-hopeful  leader 
of  the  Democrats,  who  was  playing  each  of  the 
important  candidates  against  the  other,  in  the 
hope  of  killing  them  all  off,  and  taking  the 
nomination  himself.  There  sat  also  Under- 
wood and  Clark  and  Foss  and  Hearst  and 
Marshall.  Pomerene  was  there,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  and 
Judge  Parker,  happily  forgetting  his  defeat. 
Each  man  knew  that  this  moment  was  charged 
with  fateful  destiny.  As  each  one  made  his 
speech,  I  could  see  the  others  taking  his  meas- 
ure, and  watching  the  crowd  of  diners  to  divine 
its  reaction.  Bryan,  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
candidates,  was  to  make  the  last  address  of 
the  evening.  It  was  to  be  his  opportunity 
for  a  great  oration  that  would  restore  to  him  the 
mastery  of  the  party. 

Wilson  was  the  last  speaker  to  precede  him. 
When  he  arose,  there  was  a  brief  applause  of 
politeness,  with  an  extra  short  outburst  from 
the  little  handful  of  fifteen  adherents.  Every 
speaker  who  had  gone  before  him  had  talked 
of  party  harmony.  Wilson  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  text  to  clear  up,  with  one  mas- 
terly stroke,  the  dilemma  of  the  "cocked  hat" 
story.  After  a  few  happy  remarks  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  plea  for  harmony,  Wilson 
turned  to  Mr.  Bryan  and,  with  a  really  Chester- 
fieldian  gesture,  said: "  If  any  one  has  said  any- 
thing about  any  of  the  other  candidates,  for 
which  he  is  sorry,  now  is  the  time  to  apologize," 
and  made  a  smiling  bow  to  the  commoner. 

The  audience  broke  into  spontaneous  and 
sincere  applause  at  this  stroke.  They  appreci- 
ated both  its  manliness  and  its  cleverness; 
and  they  sat  up  with  really  expectant  attention 
to  hear  the  rest  of  his  address. 

Wilson  rose  to  his  opportunity.  His  speech 
revealed  to  these  men  a  new  power  in  the  party. 
He  made  a  splendid  exposition  of  the  issues 
before  the  country,  and  gave  his  vision  of  the 
remedies,  with  beautiful  eloquence  and  un- 
answerable logic.  The  audience  progressed 
from  rapt  attention  to  enthusiasm. 

All  this  time  I  was  watching  the  face  of 
Bryan.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  interesting 
play  of  expression  on  the  stage  than  the  ex- 
hibition which  he  unconsciously  gave.  Here 
was  the  rising  of  a  new  political  star,  which  he 
well  knew  meant  the  setting  of  his  own.  His 
face  expressed  in  turn  surprise,  alarm,  hesi- 
tation, doubt,  gloom,  despair.  When  Wilson 
took  his  seat   amidst   tremendous  applause 


Bryan's  face  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  met  his 
Waterloo.  He  rose  like  one  who  was  dazed, 
and  made  a  speech  of  abdication.  He  said 
that  the  time  had  come  when  a  new  man 
should  be  nominated,  a  man  who  was  free 
from  the  asperities  of  the  past,  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  march  in  the  ranks  of  the  party, 
and  work  with  the  rest  of  us  to  help  on  this 
victory,  which  he  saw  assured.  He  then 
started  to  sit  down,  but  everyone  applauded 
so  vigorously,  shouting  "Go  on!  Go  on!" 
that  he  became  confused.  For  once,  his  polit- 
ical sagacity  forsook  him:  he  did  not  realize 
that  he  should  stop.  He  regained  his  feet, 
and  made  a  sad  anti-dimax  by  telling  the 
diners  stories  of  his  observations  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  elsewhere.  The  evening  was  a 
Wilson  triumph. 

WHEN  THE  WILSON  TIDE  TURNED 

THE  effect  upon  Wilson's  fortune  was  in- 
stantaneous. The  next  morning  our  little 
headquarters  wis  the  Mecca  of  the  politicians. 
Congressmen  and  Senators  and  members  of 
the  national  committee  streamed  to  our  rooms 
at  the  Willard.  Some  came  to  pledge  us  their 
support  of  Wilson ;  oth  s  to  take  the  measure 
of  his  managers.  Of  ^x  latter  class.  Senator 
Stone  of  Missouri  was  the  most  interesting. 
We  saw  then  how  he  had  earned  his  title, 
"Gum  Shoe  Bill."  He  dropped  in,  so  he  said, 
for  just  a  minute's  conversation,  as  Mrs.  Stone 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  lobby,  where  he  had 
promised  to  rejoin  her  in  a  few  minutes.  He 
stayed  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  He  spent 
that  time  telling  us  a  very  humorous  story, 
which  would  be  worth  retelling  on  its  merits, 
if  it  were  printable.  It  dealt  with  several 
whimsical  characters  in  a  little  town  in 
the  Ozarks,  and  he  told  it  with  all  the  rich 
embroidery  of  characterization  and  dialogue, 
with  which  the  best  Southern  story  tellers 
elaborate  their  narratives.  It  was  really  a 
little  masterpiece  of  the  raconteur's  art,  but 
it  had  no  pertinence  to  our  serious  business. 
I  soon  became  aware,  however,  that  Stone 
himself  had  a  serious  purpose.  All  the  while 
he  was  spinning  his  story  out,  to  make  it 
longer,  his  eyes  were  stealing  from  one  face  to 
another  of  his  auditors,  shrewdly  appraising 
their  reactions,  studying  each  of  us  to  learn 
what  he  could  of  our  characters  and  foibles. 
When  he  finally  drew  the  story  to  its  close, 
sprung  the  "  nub,"  and  got  a  round  of  laughter, 
he  left,  as  I  felt  sure  at  the  moment,  with  a 
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pretty  definite  estimate  of  each  of  us  in  his 
head. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Wilson's  Jack- 
son Day  speech  had  its  evil  effects  as  well. 
It  made  other  candidates  realize  that  the  man 
each  of  them  had  to  beat  was  Wilson.  Thus, 
all  the  politicians  centred  their  attacks  on 
him.  They  ceased  their  efforts  to  take  dele- 
gates away  from  one  another,  and  ailoted  to 
each  candidate  an  undisputed  field  in  the  ter- 
ritory where  he  could  help  to  make  a  showing. 
Their  plan  was  to  prevent  Wilson  from  coming 
to  the  Convention  with  a  large  pledged  vote. 

In  the  meantime,  we  devoted  our  efforts 
to  making  Wilson  popular  among  the  Demo- 
cratic press  and  masses,  building  up,  through- 
out the  country,  a  sentiment  which  made  him 
the  second  choice  in  nearly  every  section  where 
a  favorite  son  got  a  preference  with  the  dele- 
gates. Our  greatest  fear  was, .  that  one  of 
the  two  strongest  candidates  might  yield  his 
strength  to  the  other  in  the  hope  of  defeating 
Wilson.  » 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  logic  of  the  situation 
made  our  strategy  also  the  best  strategy  for 
Bryan.  He  and  his  brother,  with  their  keen 
political  sense,  were  playing  exactly  the  same 
game  as  we  were.  The  result  was  that  every 
candidate  came  to  the  Convention  with  his  full 
strength,  and  a  determination  to  use  it, 

We  had  other  troubles.  Repeatedly,  we 
faced  financial  difficulties,  and  many  times 
the  few  men  of  means  among  us  had  to  go 
down  into  their  own  pockets  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  1  had  to  do  so  myself,  and  I 
leaned  heavily  on  devoted  friends  of  Wilson, 
like  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Charles  R.  Crane, 
and  Abram  I.  Elkus.  Then,  too,  there  were 
personal  differences.  1  shall  never  forget 
when  Dudley  Field  Malone,  with  his  high- 
powered  temperament  and  his  high-flown 
oratory,  burst  into  my  office,  exclaiming,  "I 
come  with  a  message  from  a  King  to  a  King!" 

"Come  to  earth,  talk  English,"  1  responded. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  Governor  has  sent  me 
to  ask  you  to  investigate  his  row  between 
McCombs  and  Byron  Newton.  He  wants  you 
to  settle  the  matter  without  his  intervention." 

I  sent  for  Newton  first,  to  get  his  version 
of  the  trouble;  and  when  he  called,  he  was 
so  unbridled  in  his  language  and  so  sweep- 
ing and  illogical  in  his  accusations  against 
McCombs — he  gave  me  an  ultimatum  that 
either  he  or  McCombs  must  be  instantly 
displaced — that  I  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  other 


side  of  the  story,  but  promptly  decided  in 
McCombs's  favor.  I  concluded  at  once  that 
Governor  Wilson  could  not  afford,  at  that  criti- 
cal moment,  to  expose  himself  to  the  charge 
of  being  ungrateful  toward  McCombs,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  shortcomings,  had  ren- 
dered him  invaluable  services. 

At  last  came  the  great  days  of  the  Conven- 
tion. We  went  to  Baltimore  with  less  than 
half  enough  pledged  delegates  to  secure  the 
nomination.  Our  hopes  lay  in  the  splendid 
impression  that  Wilson  had  made  upon  the 
country,  and  in  the  generalship  we  shouki 
exercise  upon  the  floor  of  the  Convention. 
The  odds  were  all  in  favor  of  Champ  dark. 
He  had  better  than  a  hundred  more  pledged 
delegates  than  Wilson,  and  the  ground  swell 
of  the  politicians  in  his  favor.  Still,  we  were 
not  daunted. 

There  were  elements  in  our  favor.  The 
Baltimore  Sun,  chiefly  through  the  enthusiasm 
of  Charles  H.  Grasty,  created  an  atmosphere 
of  Wilson  optimism  in  the  city  that  had  an 
undoubted  effect  upon  the  delegates.  And  a 
determining  influence  with  many  delegates 
and  the  public  at  large  was  a  wonderful  edi- 
torial, written  by  Frank  I.  Cobb  and  published 
in  the  New  York  lyorld  at  the  psychcdogical 
moment. 

THE  FATAL  CLARK  SNAKE  DANCE 

THE  supreme  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to 
use  our  best  talents  in  behalf  of  Wilson 
came  at  the  dramatic  climax  of  the  Convention 
when,  on  the  third  day  and  with  the  tenth  ballot, 
Champ  Clark  received  a  majority  vote  of  the 
delegates.  Though  two  thirds  were  necessary 
to  get  the  nomination,  Clark's  adherents 
thought  that  the  achievement  of  a  majority 
marked  the  turn  of  the  tide  and  the  assurance 
of  victory.  They  had  sound  historical  war- 
rant for  this  faith:  for  never  before  had  a 
Democratic  candidate  who  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  failed  to  get  the  nomination. 
If  Clark  had  been  able  to  capitalize  that  crit- 
ical moment;  if  his  managers  on  the  floor  of  the 
Convention  had  played  their  hands  a  little 
better,  he  would  have  gone  to  the  White  House 
eight  months  later. 

When  this  tenth  ballot  was  announced,  the 
Convention  greeted  the  Clark  majority  with 
wild  enthusiasm.  What  his  managers  shouki 
have  done  was  to  have  pressed  this  advantage 
to  an  immediate  conclusion.  A  few  more 
quick  ballots  taken  under  the  emotion  ctf  that 
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moment  would  doubtless  have  carried  him 
over  the  line  to  victory.  Instead,  they  wasted 
the  opportunity,  and  the  Missouri  delegation 
organized  a  snake  dance  around  the  hall,  and 
spent  the  next  fifty-five  minutes  frittering  away 
the  precious  enthusiasm  of  the  Convention 
by  cheering  themselves  hoarse  in  celebration  of 
an  assumed  victory.  They  stimulated  the  joy 
of  Clark's  adherents  by  bringing  in  his 
young  daughter,  wrapped  in  an  American 
flag,  and  placing  her  beside  the  chairman. 
This  pretty  picture  provoked  a  fresh  outburst 
of  triumphant  cheering. 

Those  fifty-five  minutes  cost  Clark  the  nomi- 
nation. McCombs,  Palmer,  McAdoo,  and 
the  rest  of  us  had  a  hurried  consultation  on  the 
platform,  not  ten  feet  away  from  Ollie  James, 
the  impartial  chairman,  who  did  nothing  to 
discourage  the  wild  demonstration.  We  agreed 
on  a  plan  of  campaign,  and,  as  lieutenants, 
all  scurried  about  the  hall,  consulting  with 
the  leaders  of  the  other  delegates.  We  got  the 
Underwood  forces  to  agree  to  stand  fast  for 
their  candidate  on  the  next  few  ballots,  and 
made  the  same  arrangement  with  the  Marshall 
and  Foss  delegates,  pledging  ourselves,  in  turn 
to  hold  our  people  fast  for  Wilson. 

THE  TURNING  OF  THE  TIDE 

IN  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  had  cor- 
ralled our  delegates  safely  out  of  the  path 
of  the  Clark  stampede.  They  sat  immovable 
in  the  face  of  the  frenzy  of  the  crowd.  When 
the  Clark  demonstration  had  subsided,  and  the 
next  ballot  was  taken,  the  Clark  managers 
had  a  rude  awakening:  the  result  was  prac- 
tically unchanged.  Then,  with  a  stroke  of 
political  genius,  Mitchell  Palmer  arose,  and 
claimed  recognition  from  the  Chair.  Tall, 
massive,  and  extremely  handsome,  Palmer 
was  at  the  height  of  youthful  grace  and  vigor. 
The  Chairman  recognized  him,  and  Palmer 
moved  an  immediate  adjournment  to  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Before  the  Clark  delegates 
grasped  the  meaning  of  this  manoeuvre  the 
motion  had  been  put  and  carried.  This 
respite  gave  Clark's  enemies  a  full  day  in 
which  to  make  fresh  alliances  against  him,  and 
every  one  of  the  succeeding  thirty-five  ballots 
cut  down  his  vote  in  the  Convention. 

The  tide  had  turned.  Wilson's  strength 
grew  steadily,  because  as  soon  as  a  delegate 
realized  that  his  own  candidate's  cause  was 


hopeless,  his  thoughts  turned  from  his  per- 
sonal preference  to  the  welfare  of  the  party, 
and,  in  almost  ^ery  case,  he  realized  that  Wil- 
son was  the  one  man  to  lead  it  on  to  victory. 
They  realized,  too,  that  a  solemn  duty  rested 
on  them.  The  Roosevelt  defection  from  the 
Republican  Party  had  ruined  its  chances, 
so  that  these  Oemocratic  delegates  knew  they 
were  not  merely  nominating  a  candidate — 
they  were  actually  electing  a  President. 

After  the  nomination,  the  preliminary  noti- 
fication followed  at  Sea  Girt  a  few  days  later. 
Here,  again,  was  an  opportunity  to  study  hu- 
man nature.  Most  of  the  defeated  competitors 
for  the  nomination  came  and  tendered  their 
hearty  congratulations.  But  Clark  came  like 
one  who  was  attending  the  funeral  of  his  hopes. 
He  could  not  master  his  disappointment,  nor 
conceal  it.  His  depression  lay  upon  the 
gathering  like  a  cloud.  It  was  so  palpable  that 
Tumulty  saw  that  something  must  be  done  to 
lift  it,  else  the  proper  spirit  of  the  occasion 
would  be  destroyed.  Tumulty  then  came  to 
me,  and  suggested  that  1  take  Clark  for  a  ride, 
to  which  I  gladly  assented.  1  approached 
Clark,  and  invited  him  to  use  my  car.  He 
accepted  and  asked  if  he  might  go  anywhere  he 
wished,  and,  of  course,  my  reply  was,  "Cer- 
tainly." He  then  explained  that  his  daughter 
was  visiting  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he 
would  like  to  see  her.  Filling  the  car  with 
his  friends,  they  drove  away,  with  my  son, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  at  the  wheel. 

When  my  son  came  back,  he  had  a  broad 
smile  on  his  countenance.  "Where,  do  you 
suppose,"  he  exclaimed,  "Clark  asked  me  to 
take  him?  His  daughter  is  staying  with 
George  Harvey's  daughter!" 

The  "George  Harvey"  to  whom  my  son  re- 
ferred was,  of  course,  Mr.  Wilson's  former  sup- 
porter with  whom  he  had  then  recently  had  a 
much-advertised  disagreement,  and  who  is  now 
Mr.  Harding's  much-discussed  Ambassador  in 
London. 

Here  was  a  dilemma!  1  had  already  told 
Governor  Wilson  that  Clark  had  gone  to  visit 
his  daughter,  and  that  she  was  staying  with 
friends  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  had 
said:  "1  shall  see  that  my  daughters 
call  on  her."  Now,  1  had  to  tell  him  who 
"the  friends  in  the  neighborhood"  were. 
When   1   did  so,  he  only  smiled,  and  said: 

That's  rather  awkward,  isn't  it?" 
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COAL  is  not  only  the  foundation  of 
America's  industrial  life,  it  is  also 
the  base  on  which  civilization  is 
built.  No  nation  can  hope  to  be 
supreme  among  the  countries  of 
the  world,  in  war  or  peace,  if  it  lacks  a  bountiful 
supply  of  coal.  We  often  read,  or  hear  it  said, 
that  this  or  that  business  is  the  "  key"  industry 
of  a  nation,  but  the  truth  remains  that  there 
is  only  one  "key"  industry — coal-mining. 

G>al  is  the  ancestor  of  more  useful  products 
than  any  other  element  of  nature  available  to 
man.  From  the  time  we  rise  until  the  day 
is  done,  we  maintain  an  intimate  association, 
either  with  coal  itself  or  one  of  its  by-products. 
The  leavening  agent  in  our  bread  and  the  gas 
we  bake  it  with  are  from  coal ;  so  are  the  agents 
that  tan  our  shoes,  and  that  vulcanize  the 
rubber  in  our  automobile  tires.  We  are  in- 
debted to  coal  for  the  various  forms  of  am- 
monia that  go  into  fertilizing,  refrigerating, 
electric  batteries,  and  household  uses;  for  as- 
.pirin,  salicylic  acid,  and  many  other  cures 
for  common  colds;  for  elements  used  in  manu- 
facturing insulating  coatings,  phonograph  rec- 
ords, and  pipestems;  for  benzol,  one  of  the  best 
available  fuels  for  automobiles  and  internal- 
combustion  engines;  for  food  preservatives, 
moth  balls,  and  disinfectants.  While  coal 
furnishes  us  picric  acid  and  trinitrotoluol,  it  car- 
ries locked  in  itself  synthetic  oil  of  wintergreen 
and  the  delicate  flavoring  extracts  and  perfumes. 
When  the  World  War  was  being  planned, 
German  statesmen  devoted  their  time  largely 
to  studying  the  coal  map  of  Europe.  When 
hostilities  commenced,  the  strategy  of  the 
Teuton  generals  centred  about  possession  of 
the  coal-fields  of  France  and  Belgium.  Great 
Britain's  preeminence  in  world  affairs  was 
built  on  her  surplus  production  of  coal.  The 
biggest  problem  in  Great  Britain  to-day  is  how 
to  meet  American  competition  in  the  export  of 
coal.    England's  coal  has  given  power  to  her 


ships  and  economic  balance  to  her  trade.  The 
future  of  the  British  coal  problem  is  closely 
linked  with  the  futures  of  the  British  food  and 
manufacturing  problems.  For  example,  in  past 
years  Great  Britain  supplied  herself  with  cheap 
beef  by  exporting  coal  to  Argentina  and 
bringing  back  the  carcasses  of  cattle. 

History  shows  that  for  several  centuries— 
in  fact,  since  the  beginning  of  a  coal  industry — 
the  consumers  of  coal  have  condemned  the 
practices  of  the  so-called  "coal  barons/'  or 
producers  of  this  essential  product.    The  cry. 
"nationalize  the  coal-mines,"  has  been  heard  in 
English  politics  for  more  than  a  generation. 
The  fight  to  accomplish  this  aim  in  England 
has   reached   the   point   where   it    threatens 
to  become  a  national  disaster.   Even  though  the 
latest  strike  be  ended  on  terms  fairiy  satisfac- 
tory to  all  sides  of  the  controversy,  it  is  a  fair 
presumption  that  the  settlement  will  be  only  a 
temporary  one,  provided  the  American  coal 
industry  is  permitted  to  go  forward  without 
undue  restrictions  being  placed  on  it  by  the 
Government  or  by  labor.    Even  though  coal- 
miners  in  the  United  States  receive  double  the 
wages  of   British  miners,   American   coal  is 
produced  at  about  one  half  the  cost  of  English 
coal.    American  miners  using  machines  pro- 
duce from  two  to  three  times  as  much  coal 
each  year  as  do  an  equal  number  of  British 
miners  using  mostly  hand  methods.    While 
this  condition   prevailed   prior  to  the  war, 
British  exports  of  coal  were  not  seriously  af- 
fected, because  America  lacked  ships  as  well 
as  an  export  policy. 

Just  as  the  coal  problem  in  Great  Britain 
has  become  the  most  acute  and  difficult 
question  confronting  that  Government,  so 
the  coal  problem  in  the  United  States  is  tending 
to  become  our  most  important  political  and 
industrial  issue.  Before  getting  directly  to  the 
point  of  the  discussion,  let  me  dear  the  way  by 
laying  down  a  few  fundamental  facts.    Four 
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sevenths  of  all  the  probable  coal  in  the  world 
lies  in  the  United  States.  Canada  has  one 
seventh,  China  nearly  one  seventh,  Germany 
one  seventeenth,  and  Great  Britain  one 
fortieth  of  the  total.  We  have  in  the  United 
States  upward  of  fourteen  hundred  billion  tons 
of  the  various  grades  of  so-called  "soft"  coals. 
This  supply  of  bituminous  coal  should  last 
us  for  several  centuries.  In  addition,  we  have 
enough  anthracite  coal  (practically  all  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania)  to  last  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  years,  on  a  declining  production. 

Gaging  the  industrial  development  of  the 
different  nations  by  the  per-capita  consump- 
tion by  the  people,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
here  in  the  United  States  the  consumption  of 
coal  per  person  is  6  tons  annually;  in  the 
United  Kingdom  it  is  4.9  tons  per  capita;  in 
Germany,  3.4  tons;  France,  1.4;  Italy,  0.34, 
and  Russia,  0.18.  Previous  to  the  war,  Bel- 
gium consumed  about  4  tons  per  capita,  which 
fact  indicates  the  intense  development  of 
that  small  nation's  industrial  life;  indeed,  the 
8,000,000  people  in  Belgium  use  annually 
nearly  as  much  coal  as  the  1 70,000,000  people 
in  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland.  While  the 
miner  in  the  United  States  produces  better  than 
1,100  short  tons  of  coal  annually,  and  ranks 
first  in  the  matter  of  individual  output,  the 
Japanese  miner  produces  an  average  of  only 
155  tons  each  year,  and  ranks  last.  Here 
in  America,  coal  is  produced  in  twenty-eight 
states  by  approximately  6,000  mining  com- 
panies employing  about  750,000  men  in  and 
about  the  mines. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  coal-mining 
prices  and  problems  without  first  pointing 
out  the  two  besetting  sins  of  the  industry. 
The  first,  if  not  the  more  important,  is  the  sea- 
sonal operation  of  the  mines.  The  seasonal  na- 
ture of  coal-mining  is  more  responsible  for 
the  industry's  labor  troubles,  and  for  the  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  miners,  than  any 
other  one  thing.  No  class  of  workmen  ever 
have  been  satisfied  with  seasonal  employment. 
Not  long  ago  American  miners  demanded  a 
six-hour  day;  not  because  they  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  number  of  hours  they  had  to 
work,  but  for  the  reason  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  bring  about  an  equalization  of  the 
work.  If  the  men  were  given  six  days'  em- 
ptoyment  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  there  would 
be  little  discontent  among  the  rank  and  file. 

Stabilization  of  the  coal  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  bituminous  industry,  is  no  easy 


problem.  Lumber  improves  with  storage; 
shoes  and  textiles  can  be  easily  warehoused; 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel  plants  can 
be  stored  during  a  slack  season.  In  prac- 
tically all  these  cases,  the  matter  of  storage 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  producing  com- 
pany to  finance  their  operations  until  demand 
has  caught  up  with  production.  The  storage 
possibilities  in  coal  are  limited.  Although 
many  grades  of  coal  will  stand  storage,  none  of 
them  are  improved  by  it,  and  quite  a  few  kinds 
of  coal  deteriorate  through  storage.  It  would 
require  sixteen  times  as^  much  space  to  store 
the  nation's  yearly  production  of  bituminous 
coal  as  would  be  needed  to  store  the  nation's 
supply  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

Since  1890,  the  bituminous  coal-mines  in 
the  United  States  have  worked  only  83  per 
cent,  of  a  normal  300  days  each  year.  In  1914 
the  mines  worked  only  19$  days.  In  1919  the 
average  days  worked  was  about  the  same  as  in 
1914.  A  careful  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  cost  of  mining  coal  at  one  colliery 
will  vary  as  much  as  60  cents  a  ton  from  one 
month  to  another,  depending  on  the  number 
of  hours  the  mine  is  idle.  A  manufacturing 
plant  may  be  closed  and  only  a  watchman  left 
to  guard  it,  but  in  coal-mines,  the  forces  of 
nature  work  unceasingly,  and  as  a  result 
the  cost  of  upkeep  continues  at  a  high  rate, 
even  if  coal  is  not  produced.  During  the 
summer  months,  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  United  States  often  falls  as  low  as 
23,000,000  tons  per  month,  while  in  the  winter 
season  the  production  of  soft  coal  will  average 
upward  of  50,000,000  tons  per  monthi  It 
should  be  plain,  therefore,  that  any  industry 
having  more  than  100  idle  days  each  year  and  a 
seasonal  variation  of  100  per  cent,  in  output, 
cannot  be  operated  on  an  economical  basis. 

This  failure  to  equalize  the  load  in  coal- 
mining has  still  other  effects  that  are  far- 
reaching.  The  railroads  of  the  country  own 
approximately  1,000,000  coal-carrying  cars. 
Coal  furnishes  about  34  per  cent,  of  the  nation's 
total  railroad  tonnage.  On  certain  roads  the 
transportation  of  fuel  amounts  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  freight  moved.  As  the  business 
is  now  conducted,  the  so<alled  coal-carrying 
lines  must  store  thousands  of  their  coal  cars 
during  the  summer  months.  This  practice 
increases  railroad  expenses,  for  cars  in  storage 
not  only  afford  no  revenue,  but  they  deterio- 
rate rapidly  during  the  period  of  disuse.  1  n  the 
fall  months,  when  the  coal  rush  commences,  the 
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railroads  must  gather  together  a  small  army  of 
workmen,  which  force  is  subjected  to  expensive 
training  in  order  to  fit  it  properly  to  repair  and 
handle  coal  cars. 

THE   ANTHRACITE   BOARD 

THE  history  of  anthracite  mining  should 
provide  an  interesting  lesson  for  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry.  Prior  to  1900  the  hardr 
coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  worked  an  aver- 
age of  only  170  days  each  year.  During  the 
decade  which  ended  last  year,  the  average 
working  time  of  the  anthracite  mines  was  2$$ 
days  per  year.  This  improved  situation  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation, a  body  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  operators  and  the  miners,  and  created  by 
President  Roosevelt  during  the  difficult  days 
of  the  hard-coal  strike  in  1902.  This  concilia- 
tion board,  while  only  a  common-sense  court, 
has  settled  approximately  650  disputed  cases  in 
eighteen  years,  and  has  established  an  envi- 
able reputation  as  a  just  tribunal.  The  hear- 
ings before  the  Anthracite  Board  are  informal 
in  character  and  are  marked  by  an  absence  of 
legal  talent.  A  case  is  never  brought  to  the 
Board  until  the  employer  and  the  local  mine 
boss  have  found  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  adjust  the  matter  in  dispute.  While 
there  have  been  a  number  of  purely  local 
strikes  in  the  anthracite  field,  there  has  been 
no  general  strike  of  hard-coal  miners  since 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  was  first  organized. 

VALUES  WHICH  CO  UP  IN   SMOKE 

THE  second  sin  in  the  mining  and  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  waste.  While  this 
may  be  said  of  practically  all  industries,  it 
is  particularly  true  in  the  handling  of  our  fuel 
resources.  Practically  all  of  our  anthracite 
production  is  consumed  in  our  homes.  Of  our 
annual  bituminous  coal  output,  40  per  cent, 
is  used  for  steam  or  industrial  purposes,  27 
per  cent,  is  burned  by  the  railroads,  1 5  per 
cent,  is  domestic  coal,  and  the  remaining  18 
per  cent,  goes  for  coking,  exports,  smithing, 
gas-houses,  and  bunkering.  Assuming  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  by-products  from 
only  2$  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  coal  and  50 
per  cent,  of  the  railroad  fuel,  through  estab- 
lishing central  stations  and  electrifying;  also 
thapiU  the  domestic  coal  can  be  coked  first — 
-'^find  that  195,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 

iiat  is  now  burned  raw  should  be  coked. 

r  but  two  thirds  of  this  tonnage  can  be  sub- 


jected successfully  to  by-product  practice,  the 
saving  would  amount  to  something  like 
$200,000,000  annually.  The  values  which  go 
up  in  smoke  in  the  United  States  each  year 
are  nothing  short  of  appalling. 

The  losses  to  the  nation  through  coking  coal 
in  beehive  ovens  continue  at  the  rate  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  year.  The  total  ca- 
pacity of  our  coke  ovens  is  approximately 
60,000,000  tons  of  coke  annually,  of  which 
total  nearly  one  half  comes  from  by-product 
ovens.  The  manufacture  of  by-product  coke  in 
the  United  States'  is  a  comparatively  new 
business,  the  first  ovens  of  this  kind  having 
been  installed  only  a  little  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Prior  to  the  war  the  Germans 
were  the  leaders  in  the  practice  of  extracting 
the  by-products  from  coal  through  coking. 
When  the  World  War  commenced,  Germany 
was  coking  10,000,000  tons  more  coal  in  by- 
product ovens  than  the  rest  erf  the  world  com- 
bined. This  policy  of  the  Teutons  in  extract- 
ing the  highest  possible  value  out  of  their  coal 
supplies  is  largely  responsible  f(^  Germany's 
supremacy  in  dyestuffs  manufacture.  One 
authority  estimates  our  annua!  losses  from 
coking  coal  in  beehive  ovens  as  follows:  Tar 
320*000,000  gallons;  ammonium  sulphate, 
436,000  tons;  surplus  gas,  240,000,000,000 
cubic  feet;  benzine,  65,000,000  gallons;  and 
toluene,  16,000,000  gallons.  The  yearly  waste 
of  these  same  elements  through  firing  raw 
bituminous  coal  in  this  country  amounts  to 
more  than  $400,000,000. 

A  four-foot  seam  of  coal  contains  enough 
ammonium  sulphate  to  fertilize  the  lam! 
above  it  for  more  than  500  years.  Assum- 
ing that  100  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate 
are  needed  each  year  to  fertilize  one  acre 
of  cultivated  land,  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
we  are  burning  up  each  year  in  our  beehive 
ovens  enough  nitrogen  to  fertilize  8,720,000 
acres.  An  acre  of  wheat  land  treated  with  an 
application  of  100  pounds  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate will  show  an  increased  yield  of  at  least 
seven  bushels  of  wheat  >per  acre.  Therefore, 
if  we  carry  this  thought  a  little  further,  we  find 
that  the  country's  productk>n  of  wheat  would 
be  increased  by  more  than  60,000,000  bushels  a 
year  if  the  ammonia  that  is  now  wasted  in  our 
beehive  ovens  were  saved  and  effectively  used. 

The  absolute  power  of  oil  and  coal  over 
humanity  may  eventually  be  broken  by 
scientific  discoveries  and  engineering  skill, 
but  right  now  all  the  nations  of  the  worid  are 
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at  the  mercy  of  the  present  f ud 
industries.  This  being  true,  it 
fcrflows  that  each  and  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  should 
take  an  active  interest  in  the 
present  practices  of  mining,  hand- 
ling, and  burning  coal.  No  mat- 
ter where  we  live  or  what  we  do, 
the  cost  of  coal  is  a  heavy  item  in 
our  budget  of  expenses.  When- 
ever we  can  raise  our  voices  to 
help  do  away  with  the  seasonal 
operation  of  coal-mines,  or  lend 
aid  to  sensible  suggestions  for 
eliminating  the  waste  of  the  valu- 
able constituents  of  coal,  we 
should  do  so  without  hesitation. 
However,  we  should  all  act  with 
great  discretion  when  it  comes  to 
considering  the  now  common  pro- 
posal that  the  coal  industry 
be  taken  out  of  private  hands 
and  placed  under  government 
control.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  people  of  America  have  be- 
come disgusted  with  the  handling 
of  the  coal  problem  and  are  wil- 
ling to  turn  to  almost  any  scheme 
that  holds  forth  hope  of  relief 
from  the  high  prices  for  fuel  which 
have  prevailed  for  several  years. 
It  has  been  my  purpose  in  the 
foregoing  to  show  how  vital  the 
coal  industry  of  the  United  States 
is  to  the  welfare  of  every  other 
American  industry  and  to  every 
individual.  For  this  very  reason 
we  must  avoid  all  action  except  such  as  is  based 
on  sound  fact. 

In  any  discussion  of  coal  mining,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  first  of  all  that  hard-coal 
mining  is  a  business  apart  from  soft-coal 
mining;  yet  whenever  legislation  is  proposed 
relating  to  coal,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  The  rates 
of  mining  wages  in  anthracite  and  bituminous 
mining  are  different,  and  the  mining  methods 
are  unlike.  The  production  of  anthracite  is 
more  of  a  manufacturing  business,  due  to  the 
extensive  preparation  of  the  coal,  while  the 
product  itself  is  a  luxury  rather  than  a  neces- 
sity. In  our  every-day  life,  it  is  to  bituminous 
coal  what  cake  is  to  bread.  Householders  in  a 
limited  area  of  the  United  States  insist  on  hav- 
ing anthracite  simply  because  of  its  superior 
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AN  ANCIENT  GRUDGE 

Outcries  about  coal  and  all  connected  with  it  are  not  nuklern.  Here  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  title  page  from  a  hoary  tract  in  which  the  writer  sounded 
a  note  sympathetic  with  a  certain  feeling  to-day,  but  he  was  writing 
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cleanliness,  convenience,  and  efficiency  as  a  fuel. 
So  far  as  our  industrial  life  is  concerned, 
the  production  of  anthracite  could  be  discon- 
tinued at  once  without  causing  much  of  a 
flurry  in  the  situation.  The  fuel  bill  of  the 
American  railroads  last  year  totaled  upward  of 
$700,000,000  and  practically  no  part  of  this 
enormous  total  was  expend^  for  anthracite. 
Several  million  people  in  that  eastern  section 
of  the  United  States  where  anthracite  is  used 
almost  exclusively  as  a  household  fuel,  read 
in  their  daily  papers  about  an  impending  coal 
famine  and  other  items  of  startling  interest, 
and  immediately  assume  that  the  dire  pre- 
dictions refer  to  hard  coal,  whereas  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  featured  coal  news  of  the 
day  covers  only  bituminous  coal  and  is  in  no 
way  related  to  the  anthracite  situation. 
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One  investigator  found  that  8$  per  cent, 
of  the  soft  coal  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  purchased  by  the  agents  of  5$,ooo 
corporations.  This  means  that  less  than  one 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
buy  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  nation's  bi- 
tuminous output.  While  the  people  eventu- 
ally pay  for  this  coal  in  the  form  of  finished 
products/its  cost  is  not  noticed  so  markedly  as  is 
the  cost  of  the  hard  coal  which  the  citizen  must 
pay  for  in  a  lump  sum  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Practically  no  anthracite  coal  is  exported,  and 
yet  when  the  consumer  reads  in  the  paper  that 
large  shipments  of  coal  have  been  sent  overseas, 
he  assumes  that  these  shipments  are  reducing 
current  stocks,  and  thereby  making  it  more 
difficult  for  him  to  get  his  winter's  supply.  A 
week  later  he  reads  in  his  paper  that  the  price 
of  steam  coal  at  the  mines  has  slumped  ma- 
terially, and  he  can't  understand  why  he  must 
pay  just  as  much  as  ever  for  the  coal  he  puts 
m  his  cellar.  The  truth  is  that  such  a  statement 
concerning  steam  coal  refers  only  to  bitumi- 
nous, the  price  of  which  is  subject  to  fairly 
wide  fluctuations,  while  anthracite  prices,  due 
to  more  steady  operation  of  the  mines,  are  far 
more  stable.  Another  thing  that  causes  confu- 
sion is  the  practice  of  selling  anthracite  on  the 
basis  of  the  gross  ton  in  certain  markets  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  net  ton  in  other  localities. 
In  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburgh,  anthracite  is  usually  sold  for  so 
much  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  In  New 
York  and  Boston  the  unit  of  measurement  is 
the  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Anthracite  is  mined  in  practically  one  state — 
Pennsylvania — ^while  bituminous  coal  is  mined 
in  nearly  two  thirds  of  our  states.  Bituminous 
coal  is  produced  in  more  than  forty  separate 
and  distinct  fields,  and  each  district  competes 
with  all  adjacent  ones.  Competition  in  bitu- 
minous mining  has  always  been  keen  tod 
somewhat  wasteful.  The  profits  of  soft-coal 
operators  before  the  war  were  so  small  that 
members  of  the  industry  found  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  interest  capital  in  the  business. 
Anthracite  mining,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
closely  organized,  and  the  business  is  conducted 
with  far  less  waste.  About  74  per  cent,  of  the 
output  of  hard  coal  is  produced  by  a  group  of 
eight  companies.  Because  of  this  limited 
circle  of  control  of  anthracite  mining,  the  charge 
is  often  made  that  the  industry  has  become  a 
business  monopoly.  In  answer  to  this  charge, 
the  anthracite  interests  point  to  the  cost  re- 


port of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  whidi 
states:  "The  increases  in  the  prices  of  anthra- 
cite coal  since  1916  have  on  the  whole  been 
closely  proportional  to  the  increases  in  costs  of 
production."  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  Senator  Edge,  said:  "It  is  perhaps  a 
question  whether  a  jury  of  disinterested  ob- 
servers from  another  planet,  neglecting  the 
consideration  of  the  internal  management  of 
the  industry  and  thinking  only  of  its  service  to 
the  public,  would  not  conclude  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  been  better  served  by  the 
closely  organized  anthracite  industry  than  by 
the  wasteful  competition  of  the  bituminous 
industry." 

Director  Smith  is  also  authority  for  an 
interesting  table  (which  appears  on^  this 
page)  that  sho¥^  the  separate  items  of 
cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  shipped  by  rail  from 
a  mine  in  Pennsylvania  to  a  town  in  north- 
ern New  England.  The  carload  of  coal  was 
delivered  in  varying  lots  to  several  individ- 
ual consumers.  Since  the  coal  was  obtained 
direct  by  these  purchasers,  no  whdesale  or 
retail  dealers'  profits  are  included;  only  the 
local  dealer's  charges  for  services  in  handling 
the  car  on  the  siding,  and  weighing  the  coal: 


COST   OF    ONE   NET   TON    OF    ANTHRAOTE    COAX,    EGG    SUE 

Labor — ^inside $3-39 

outside .64 

powerhouse  and  general  colliery .     .     .         .18 
administrative .07      I4.27 

Material — inside 79 

outside 57        i.)6 

Reserves — local  taxes 12 

Insurance,  compensation,  and  other  haz- 
ards             J14 

Depreciation,  depletion,  obsolescence,  etc.  .33         .69 

Cost  to  producer  (total  mine  cost)  .  6.32 

Selling  expense JcB 

Margin  from  which  are  to  be  paid  Federal 

taxes  and  dividends o.^ 

Cost  to  buyer  at  mine    ....  6.9a 

Freight  charges $S^$ 

United  States  tax  on  freight 19       6m 

Cost  to  buyer;  delivered  at  local 

railroad  station  in  northern  Maine  13.36 

Yard  and  office  expense  of  retail  dealer .     .  .22 

Delivery  in  consumer's  bin 1.^9 

Total  cost  to  ultimate  consumer  (i  5- 1? 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  this  table, 
Mr.  Smith  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
out    of   the    margin  of   52  cents  for  taxes 
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and  dividends,  the  mine  operators  must 
pay  for  colliery  improvements  and  interest 
on  borrowed  money.  The  total  of  these 
two  items  will  avera^  no  less  than  20 
cents  a  ton.  A  recent  bill  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  putting  an  ad  valorem 
tax  on  anthracite  production  will  further  add 
to  the  cost  of  mining  hard  coal. 

Recently  1  talked  with  Percy  C.  Ma- 
deira, president  of  the  Anthracite  Opera- 
tors' Association,  and  secured  from  him  some 
interesting  facts  which  bear  on  the  cost  of 
mining  hard  coal.  Eighteen  tons  of  water, 
on  an  average,  are  hoisted  from  the  mines  for 
every  ton  of  anthracite  marketed.  In  some 
mines,  as  much  as  twenty-seven  tons  ci  water 
are  raised  for  every  ton  of  coal  produced. 
The  pumps  in  the  anthracite  collieries  have  a 
capacity  of  823,641,120  gallons  for  every 
twenty-four  hours,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
water  consumption  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  two  and  a  half  days.  The  weight  of  the 
water  hcnsted  in  the  hard-coal  mines  each  year 
is  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
weight  of  all  the  coal — ^anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous— mined  in  the  United  States  in  191 8, 
the  year  of  greatest  production. 

In  1919  the  anthracite  mines  used  more  than 
50,000,000  pounds  of  explosives  and  about 
775,000  tons  of  timber  (nearly  500,000,000 
board  feet).  This  means  that  in  producing  a 
ton  of  coal  the  operator  consumes  eleven  ounces 
of  explosives  and  about  seven  board  feet  of 
timber.  Each  and  every  minute  one  and  four 
fifths  tons  of  air  are  forced  into  the  anthracite 
mines  for  ventilation.  One  quarter  of  a  ton 
of  air  is  handled  for  every  ton  of  coal  shipped, 
and  it  takes  a  lot  of  air  to  weigh  a  quarter  of  a 
ton.  In  many  anthracite  mines,  one  half  ton 
of  rock,  dirt,  and  other  refuse  is  hoisted  for 
every  ton  oJF  coal  produced.  It  took  years 
to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  and  yet  the  an- 
thracite miners  in  less  than  three  years  remove 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  a  greater  yardage 
of  rock  and  coal  than  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment handled  in  ten  years  in  Panama. 

MAJOR   ITEMS  OF  COST 

THE  two  important  elements  in  the  cost 
of  both  hard  and  soft  coal  are  labor  and 
transportation.  Both  of  these  costs  are  now 
at  the  highest  figures  ever  reached.  Both 
freight  rates  and  mine  wages  were  fixed  by 
commissions  created  by  Federal  action  and 
operating  under  governmental  authority.    The 


mine  owners  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  the  wage  scales  now  pre- 
vailing. On  a  long  haul,  approximately  one 
half  of  the  price  paid  for  coal  goes  to  cover 
freight  charges.  A  few  years  ago  coal  could 
be  shipped  from  the  mines  in  southern  West 
Virginia  to  Hampton  Roads  for  $1.40  a  ton. 
At  the  present  time  this  haulage  cost  is  about 
^^2.38.  Five  years  ago  coal  could  be  shipped 
by  water  to  New  England  for  50  cents  a  ton; 
to-day  the  charge  is  from  ^^2.50  up,  an  increase 
of  500  'per  cent.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  coal  could  be  shipped  from  the 
Georgia  Creek  field  in  Maryland  to  a  near-by 
Eastern  city  for  $1.18;  the  present  charge  is 
$2.53.  The  cost  of  bringing  coal  from  this 
same  field  in  Maryland  to  a  float  on  the  Hud- 
son River  at  New  York  is  $3.36.  In  other 
words,  it  costs  more  to  bring  a  ton  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  from  the  mines  to  a  big  Eastern  city 
than  it  does  to  mine  the  coal  and  put  it  on  the 
railroad  cars.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the 
freight  charges  on  a  ton  (A  coal  shipped  from 
West  Virginia  to  certain  points  in  New  England 
to  reach  the  high  figure  of  $8.00  a  ton.  Five 
years  ago  the  cost  of  handling  a  ton  of  coal 
from  the  local  yard  in  a  town  or  city  to  the 
householder's  cellar  averaged  about  75  cents; 
to-day  this  cost  averages  from  ^1.50  to  $2.50. 
In  justice  to  the  producers  of  coal,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  mine  operators 
generally  have  no  more  control  over  the 
prices  that  consumers  pay  for  coal  than  have 
the  farmers  in  the  West,  who  raise  cattle  and 
sell  hides  to  be  made  into  shoes,  over  the 
prices  that  people  pay  for  shoes.  That  there 
has  been  profiteering  in  coal — both  bituminous 
and  anthracite — no  one  who  has  investigated 
can  deny.  But  is  it  wise  to  legislate  restric- 
tions on  the  country's  most  important  industry, 
simply  because  a  few  mine  operators  and  many 
groups  of  retailers  have  been  unscrupulous  and 
unfair  in  their  practices?  In  every  country 
there  are  revolutionaries  working  on  the  master 
scheme  of  a  general  strike.  Such  a  plan  to  be 
successful  must  commence  with  the  coal  mines» 
and  nationalization  of  our  two  great  coal  indus- 
tries would  make  the  scheme  far  easier  to 
execute.  The  recent  coal  strike  in  Great  Bri- 
tain cost  thai  country  more  each  day  than  the 
IVorld  IVar  cost  the  British  daily,  which  seri- 
ous situation  shows  that  while  it  is  easy  for  a 
government  to  meddle  with  an  industry,  the 
return  of  the  business  to  normal  operation 
under  private  ownership   is  not    nearly   so 
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simple.  In  enacting  laws  to  regulate  industry, 
the  important  consideration  is  not  so  much 
the  length  of  the  step,  but  its  direction. 

Before  the  war,  the  citizens  of  this  and  other 
nations  found  resources  within  themselves  to 
remedy  their  troubles.  To-day  the  universal 
cry  is  for  legislative  action  to  solve  each  prob- 
lem. The  chief  trouble  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time  is  that  our  industrial  life  is 
out  of  balance.  The  Government's  policy  dur- 
ing the  war  was  to  get  production  at  any  cost, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  wages  in  those  indus- 
tries which  were  operated  under  Federal  control 
still  remain  at  record  levels,  which  condition 
is  seriously  retarding  the  readjustment  of  in- 
dustry. Notwithstanding  our  recent  experi- 
ences in  substituting  official  incompetence 
for  the  efficiency  of  private  management,  there 
is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  the  Government  is 
infallible.  Federal  employees  receiving  three 
or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  permitted 
to  render  decisions  of  the  greatest  importance 
with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  industries, 
the  practical  problems  and  principles  of  which 
are  entirdy  foreign  to  their  experience  and 
training.  There  is  great  danger  in  encourag- 
ing the  idea,  now  being  advanced  in  Great 
Britain,  that  it  is  proper  to  tax  the  public  to 
pay  high  wages  to  workmen  in  basic  industries. 

THE    RADICALS*  AND     DECREASED     PRODUCTION 

THE  United  Mine  Workers  here  in  the 
United  States  have  adopted  the  nationali- 
zation idea  permanently,  and  well-informed 
people — former  Governor  Comwell  of  West 
Virginia  being  one  of  them — assert  that  there 
is  a  close  agreement  between  the  radical  union 
mine  leaders  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  mine  workers  have 
joined  forces  and  have  arranged  their  contracts 
with  the  operators  so  that  the  wage  agree- 
ments in  both  the  hard  and  soft  coal  fields 
expire  on  the  same  date — March  31,  1922. 


In  the  meantime,  the  production  of  bitu- 
minous coal  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year  was  50,000,000  tons  less  than  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  If  there  should  be  a  re- 
covery in  business  this  fall,  and  the  year's 
demand  for  soft  coal  should  equal  that  of  1920, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  nation  will  be 
face  to  face  with  another  serious  fuel  situation. 
Notwithstanding  slack  business,  there  is  now 
practically  no  surplus  of  bituminous  coal  above 
ground  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  a  coal  surplus  cannot 
be  accumulated  during  the  winter  months. 
All  of  which  indicates  the  probability  of 
an  acute  situation  in  our  fuel  markets  early 
next  year,  when  the  new  wage  agreements  in 
both  the  hard  and  soft  coal  fidds  are  being 
negotiated.  Most  people  are  expecting  a 
recovery  in  business,  certainly  by  next  spring, 
but  let  no  one  leave  out  of  his  calculations 
that  vital  consideration  —  an  adequate  coal 
supply. 

The  public  is  clamoring  for  lower  prices  for 
coal.  The  miners'  leaders  have  stated  defi- 
nitely that  the  present  wage  agreements  must 
not  be  altered  until  their  contracts  expire  at 
the  end  of  next  March.  If  business  begins 
to  mend  before  that  time,  will  the  mine  workers 
agree  to  a  reduction  in  their  present  record 
wages?  There  might  be  hope  for  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement,  in  view  of  the  lower  cost  of 
living,  if  the  miners  could  be  assured  of  more 
regular  employment  than  they  have  been  given 
in  the  past.  However,  the  seasonal  nature  of 
coal  mining  appears  to  be  an  unchangeable 
element  of  the  problem.  Men  who  work  only 
200  days  or  less  each  year  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  happy  with  a  wage  which  is  on  a  par  with 
the  wage  of  other  workers  engaged  in  more 
congenial  occupations,  and  employed  2$o  or 
300  days  annually.  The  public  will  be  sorry 
if  it  fails  to  give  close  attention  to  develop- 
ments in  our  national  coal  situation  during 
coming  months. 


In  a  succeeding  article,  Mr.  Parsons  will  cover  other  phases  of  the  fuel  problem 
in  America,  develop  conclusions  as  to  the  future  of  the  coal  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  discuss  the  relation  of  coal  exports  to  world  trade  supremacy 
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I  CAME  again  into  Sherif  Abdulla's  tent, 
and  announced  my  complete  recovery 
and  an  ambition  to  do  some  damage  to 
the  Hedjaz  Railway.  Here  were  men, 
guns,  machine  guns,  explosives,  and  auto- 
matic mines.    Let  us  use  them. 

Abdulla,  though  he  was  Feisal's  elder 
brother  and  the  first  instigator  of  the  Arab  re- 
voh,  seemed  apathetic  and  wanted  instead  to 
talk  about  the  royal  families  of  Europe.  The 
slow  march  of  his  own  war  bored  him.  But  I 
fired  to  enthusiasm  Sherif  Shakir,  his  cousin 
and  second  in  command,  and  by  his  help 
secured  license  to  do  our  worst.  Shakir  loved 
the  Ateiba  and  swore  they  were  the  best  tribe 
on  earth,  so  for  our  main  body  we  would  take 
Ateiba.  Then  we  thought  we  might  take  a 
mountain  gun,  one  of  the  Krupp  veterans,  and 
there  was  also  a  queer  little  mountain  howitzer, 
sent  to  us  from  a  Nile  gunboat,  which  I  wanted 
very  much  to  try.  It  looked  like  a  vegetable 
marrow  on  wheels,  and  lay  back  on  the  ground 
to  be  fired.  I  coufd  not  conceive  that  it  was 
any  use.  Shakir  promised  to  collect  the 
force,  and  it  was  settled  that  1  should  go  ahead 
to  search  for  a  good  target.  If  possible  it  was 
to  be  Aba  el  Naam,  a  near  and  important 
station. 

My  companions  were  Fauzan  el  Harith,  a 
famous  warrior,  and  Mohammed  el  Kadhi,  a 
son  of  Dakhil  Allah,  hereditary  lawman  of  the 
Juheina,  whose  old  father  had  guided  the 
Turks  down  to  Yenbo  last  December,  but  who 
was  now  one  of  our  patriots.  Mohammed  was 
about  eighteen,  heavy  and  reliable.  We  rode 
off  down  Wadi  Ais  with  twenty  five  men,  but 
after  three  hours  the  heat  was  too  much  so  we 
stopped  by  a  great  lotus  or  jujube  tree  (but 
the  fruit  was  scarce)  and  rested  under  it  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  These  trees  are  very 
shady,  and  there  were  few  flies,  unlike  Abdulla's 
camp.  Wadi  Ais  was  luxuriant  with  thorn 
trees  and  grass.  There  was  a  cool  east  wind, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  white  butterflies  and  the 


fragrance  of  flowers.  In  the  late  afternoon  we 
mounted  again,  and  in  an  angle  of  the  valley 
passed  a  ruined  terrace  and  cistern.  There 
were  once  populous  villages  in  this  part  making 
important  use  of  subterranean  waters.  To-day 
all  is  waste. 

We  started  at  five  next  morning  after  a  long 
night,  and  passed  through  the  last  hills  and 
out  into  the  Jurf,  ao  undulating  open  space 
which  runs  down  to  Jebel  Antar,  a  remarkable 
crater  twelve  miles  to  our  south,  and  a  land- 
mark from  afar,  with  its  split  and  castellated 
top.  We  turned  half-right  in  the  plain,  crossed 
to  the  low  range  of  hills  which  cuts  it  off  from 
the  valley  where  the  railway  lies,  and  stopped 
at  last  by  the  final  hill,  over  which  lay  Aba  el 
Naam,  quite  close  but  well  screened  from 
sight.  We  could  spy  out  our  enemy  from  the 
hill-top,  and  thither  we  climbed  in  easy  stages 
before  sunset.  The  hill  was  about  a  thousand 
feet  high  and  very  steep,  and  from  it  we  saw 
the  station  clearly,  less  than  three  miles  off. 
It  had  a  pair  of  large  two-storied  houses  of 
basalt  and  cement,  a  circular  water-tower,  and 
other  buildings,  with  many  bell-tents  and 
huts  ill  the  station  yard.  There  were  trenches 
but  no  sign  of  guns,  and  we  could  see  only 
about  three  hundred  men  in  all.  A  large 
bridge  north  of  the  station  had  its  own  post  of  a 
dozen  tents  on  a  black  knoll  behind  it.  We 
had  heard  that  they  patrolled  their  neighbor- 
hood very  actively  at  night.  This  seemed 
undesirable,  so  we  sent  off  two  men  to  each 
blockhouse  with  orders  to  fire  a  few  shots  at 
them  in  the  dark.  The  Turks  thought  it 
a  prelude  to  attack  and  stood  to  arms  all 
night. 

We  meanwhile  were  comfortably  asleep  and 
rose  early  next  morning.  At  first  it  was  very 
cold,  with  a  restless  dawn  wind  blowing  across 
the  Jurf,  and  making  a  iloise  in  the  great  trees 
around  our  camp.  As  we  climbed  the  hill, 
however,  the  sun  came  out,  and  an  hour  later 
it  was  hot.    We  lay  in  the  long  grass  among 
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the  stones  of  the  foremost  cairn  on  the  hill- 
top, like  lizards,  and  saw  the  garrison  parade. 
There  were  three  hundred  and  ninety  infantry, 
little  toy  men  Who  ran  about  when  the  bugle 
sounded,  and  formed  up  in  stiff  lines  below  the 
black  buildings,  and  then  with  more  bugling 
scattered,  and  then  the  smoke  of  cooking 
fires  went  up  from  all  sides.  A  herd  of  sheep 
and  goats  came  out  from  the  station  and  moved 
toward  us  in  charge  of  a  little -ragged  boy. 
Before  he  reached  the  hill  there  was  loud 
whistling  down  the  valley  from  the  north,  and 
a  tiny  train  puffed  slowly  into  view,  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  halted  in  the  station,  panting 
out  white  breaths  of  steam. 

THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERD 

THE  shepherd  lad  kept  on  steadily  and 
drove  his  goats  with  shrill  cries  up  our 
hilh  The  best  pasture  was  on  the  top  and 
down  the  western  side.  Hussein,  one  of  our 
men,  nloved  behind  the  ridge  along  which  the 
boy  must  come,  and  as  soon  as  he  wa^  safe  from 
observation  from  the  station,  jumped  out  and 
caught  him.  The  lad  was  a  Heteimi,  one  of 
those  outcasts  of  the  desert,  members  of  no 
recognized  Arab  stock,  whose  children  com- 
monly hire  themselves  out  as  herds  to  the 
tribes  about  them.  He  cried  continually,  and 
made  efforts  to  escape  from  us  whenever  he  saw 
one  of  his  flock  straying  uncared  for  about  the 
hill,  so  that  in  the  end  the  men  lost  patience  and 
tied  him  up  tightly.  Fauzan  tried  to  talk  to 
him,  but  all  his  anxiety  was  for  his  goats,  and  he 
could  tell  us  nothing  about  his  Turkish  masters. 
These  shepherd  boys  are  a  peculiar  ,class. 
From  infancy  they  follow  their  calling,  and  it 
takes  them  in  all  seasons  and  weathers,  day 
and  night,  to  the  wild  places  of  the  hills.  They 
are  condemned  to  absolute  loneliness.  For 
ordinary  Arabs  the  coffee-hearth  is  a  university 
and  their  world  revolves  about  it.  There 
they  hear  all  the  best  talk  and  news  of  the 
tribe,  its  poems,  histories,  love-tales,  law-suits, 
bargainings.  By  constant  sharing  in  the 
hearth-councils,  they  grow  up  to  be  masters 
of  expression,  dialecticians,  orators,  able  to 
hold  their  own  in  any  company  and  never  at  a 
loss  for  the  words  that  move  men.  The 
shepherds  lose  all  this.  Their  lives  are  in  the 
wilderness,  with  nature's  dry  bones,  and  they 
grow  up  naturals,  hardly  sane  in  outlook, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  mankind,  but 
very  wise  in  edible  plants,  wild  animals,  and 
the  habits  of  their  own  goats  and  sheep.   They 


are  paid  miserably,  but  they  get  their  food 
free  when  in  camp,  and  in  the  desert  the 
abundant  milk  of  their  charges  is  their  per- 
quisite and  mainstay. 

We  kept  this  lad  prisoner  all  day  while  we 
watched,  and  at  dusk  climbed  down  again  to 
our  party,  bringing  with  us  all  we  could  gather 
of  the  flock.  There  we  learnt  that  Shakir 
would  arrive  that  night,  so  Fauzan  and  I  went 
out  across  the  plain  toward  the  railway  till 
we  found  a  convenient  gun-position  among 
some  low  ridges  less  than  two  thousand  yards 
from  the  station  buildings.  On  our  return, 
very  tired,  we  saw  fires  burning  among  the 
trees,  and  found  Shakir  just  arrived,  and  his 
men  and  our  men  roasting  gpat-meat  con- 
tentedly. The  shepherd  was  tied  up  hand  and 
foot  to  a  tree,  for  he  had  turned  violent  when 
he  saw  his  charges  unlawfully  slaughtered,  and 
had  tried  to  defend  them  with  his  own  body. 
He  refused  angrily  to  taste  any  of  the  supper, 
and  we  only  forced  bread  and  rice  on  him  by 
threats  of  instant  punishment.  The  men  tried 
to  convince  him  that  we  woukl  take  the  station 
next  day  and  kill  his  master,  but  he  would  not 
be  comforted. 

MINING  THE   RAILROAD 

SHAKIR  told  me  after  supper  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  only  three  hundred  men 
instead  of  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  he  had 
hoped  to  bring,  so  we  had  to  nKxlify  our 
plans  considerably.  We  would  not  take  the 
station,  we  would  frighten  it.  The  simplest 
way  was  to  open  an  artillery  action  from  the 
front,  and  to  mine  or  cut  the  railway  to  the 
north  and  south,  in  the  hopes  of  catching  the 
train  still  waiting  there.  Accordingly  we  chose 
out  a  dynamite  party  to  blow  up  at  dawn 
a  section  just  north  of  the  bridge,  and  I 
went  off  with  a  mine,  and  a  machine-gun  and  its 
crew,  to  lay  a  trap  south  of  the  station,  the 
side  from  which  help  would  most  probably 
come.  Mohammed  el  Kadhi  guided  us  very 
well  up  to  a  deserted  part  of  the  line  which  wc 
reached  just  before  midnight,  and  I  laid  the 
mine;  it  had  a  Martini  action,  to  fire  into 
twenty  pounds  of  blasting  gelatine  when  the 
weight  of  the  locomotive  overhead  depressed 
the  trigger. 

It  took  about  an  hour  to  lay,  and  then  we 
posted  the  machine-gun  in  a  little  bush-screened 
watercourse  in  full  command  of  the  spot  where  we 
hoped  the  train  would  be  derailed.  Thecrewwas 
to  remain  here  while  the  rest  of  us  went  down 
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.  farther  south  to  cut  the  tekgraph  wires.  When 
we  had  gone  as  far  from  camp  as  we  reason- 
ably could,  we  turned  in  to  the  line  again,  and 
again  were  fortunate  to  strike  it  in  an  un- 
occupied place.  Unhappily  it  then  appeared 
that  none  of  the  four  Juheina  with  me  could 
climb  a  pole,  and  eventually  1  had  to  struggle 
up  one  myself.  It  was  all  1  could  do,  after  an 
illness,  and  when  1  cut  the  third  wire  the  flimsy 
pole  shook  so  much  that  1  lost  grip,  and  came 
slipping  down  sixteen  feet  with  a  crash  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Mohammed  who  ran  in  to 
break  my  fall,  and  got  nearly  broken  himself  in 
consequence.  We  took  a  few  minutes  to 
recover  breath,  but  after  that  were  both  able 
to  walk  off  to  our  camels,  and  eventually  got 
back  to  our  camp  just  as  the  others  were 
saddling  up  to  go  forward  into  position  by 
dawn. 

We  let  them  go  and  I  fell  down  under  the 
trees  for  an  hour's  sleep,  without  which  1  felt 
I  would  collapse  utterly.  It  was  only  just 
before  daybreak,  the  hour  when  an  uneasy 
sense  is  in  the  air,  affecting  all  animals  and 
making  even  sleeping  men  turn  over  on  their 
sides.  It  wakened  Mohammed  who  wanted 
to  see  the  action.  To  get  me  up  he  came 
across  to  me  and  cried  the  morning  call  to 
prayer  in  my  ear.  I  sat  up  and  rubbed  the 
sand  out  of  my  swollen  eyes,  discussing  with 
him  the  merits  of  prayer  and  sleep.  He  sug- 
gested that  there  was  not  a  battle  every 
day,  and  exhibited  to  me  the  cuts  and  bruises 
he  had  sustained  during  the  night,  in  helping 
me.  I  had  as  many  myself,  and  my  hands  were 
full  of  splinters  besides.  When  fully  awake 
we  rode  off  to  catch  up  with  the  army,  after 
untying  the  still  unhappy  shepherd  boy,  and 
advising  him  to  wait  there  fgr  our  return. 

A   LOCOMOTIVE   BLOWN   UP 

^HE  tracks  of  the  others  were  easy  to 

follow  and  we  reached  the  guns  just  when 

f  opened  fire.    The  howitzer  was  as  eccen- 

as  we  had  expected,  but  the  mountain 

did  excellent  work  and  smashed  all  the 

floor  of  one  building,  damaged  a  second, 

a  hole  in  the  water  tan1c,  and  hit  the  pump 

n.    One  lucky  shot  struck  the  first  wagon 

he  train,  which  caught  fire  and  burned 

xisly.    The  locomotive  cast  off  and  went 

y  to  the  south.    We  watched  her  eagerly 

he  approached  our  mine;  and  when  she  was 

t  there  was  a  puff  of  dust  and  a  report,  and 

:ame  to  a  standstill.    The  damage  was  only 


to  the  front  part,  as  she  was  going  backward, 
and  the  charge  exploded  late.  We  waited  and 
watched  in  vain  for  our  machine  gun  to  open 
fire,  while  the  drivers  on  the  engine  jacked 
up  the  front  wheels  and  tried  to  make  tempo- 
rary repairs.  Then  we  learned  that  the  gunners 
had  become  afraid  at  their  loneliness,  and  had 
packed  up  and  started  back  when  they  heard 
our  gun-fire.  It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  to 
fill  their  place,  and  half  an  hour  later  the  engine 
went  on  again  toward  Antar  station,  going  at 
a  foot's  pace,  and  clanking  loudly,  but  still 
going.     It  was  sad. 

VICTORY   FOR  THE   ARABS 

MEANWHILE  all  the  wood  and  tents  and 
trucks  around  the  station  were  burning 
and  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  we  could  no 
longer  shoot.  So  we  started  to  go  closer  to  see 
what  were  the  results.  On  the  way  an  outpost 
of  nine  Turks  tried  to  surrender  to  us,  but 
the  Arabs  mistook  their  signs,  and  killed  them 
with  a  volley.  We  found  there  a  protected 
train,  with  double-skinned  trucks,  lined  with 
shingles.  It  was  burning  very  hotly,  and  the 
Turks  were  too  close,  so  we  did  nothing  more. 
Shakir  came  away  with  us,  and  we  decided  to 
break  off  the  action;  the  Ateiba  could  have 
rushed  the  station,  but  possession  of  it  for  the 
few  hours  we  could  have  held  it  did  not  seem 
worth  a  casualty.  We  had  captured  thirty 
men,  and  killed  and  wounded  seventy  of  the 
enemy,  and  had  had  only  one  man  on  our  side 
slightly  wounded.  Traffic  on  the  line  was 
stopped  for  three  days,  while  they  repaired 
damages,  so  that  our  experiment  was  justified 
to  that  extent. 

We  rode  straight  bacic  to  Abdulla's  camp 
which  we  reached  on  April  the  first.  Shakir, 
who  is  splendid  in  habit,  held  a  grand  parade, 
and  thousands  of  joy-shots  were  fired  in  honor 
of  his  victory.  I  found  the  little  Heteimi  lad 
a  billet  as  shepherd  to  Dakhil  Allah,  Mo- 
hammed's father.  This  consoled  him  for 
losing  his  former  place  without  a  reference,  and 
his  consolation  was  turned  into  active  joy 
when  we  gave  him  a  new  shirt  and  a  colored 
head  cloth.  He  asked  for  the  kindness  of  a 
rifle  thrown  in! 

WAR  DANCES   BY  NIGHT 

IN  THE  evening  I  was  wandering  in  the 
thorn-grove  behind  the  tents  when  I  began 
to  see  through  the  thick  branches  a  wild 
light  shooting  up  in  bursts  of  flame,  and  through 
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the  flame  and  smoke  came  the  rhythm  of 
drums,  and  hand-clapping,  and  the  deep  roar- 
ing of  a  tribal  chorus.  1  crept  up  quietly  to 
look,  and  found  an  immense  fire,  in  a  ring  of 
hundreds  of  Ateiba,  all  sitting  on  the  ground 
one  next  the  other,  and  gazing  intently  on 
Shakir,  upright  and  alone  in  their  midst,  the 
leader  of  their  song  and  dance;  he  had  thrown 
off  his  cloak,  so  that  he  stood  up  in  only  his 
white  head  cloth  and  his  white  robes,  and  the 
powerful  firelight  was  reflected  on  these  and 
on  his  tense  features.*  He  threw  up  his  head 
as  he  sang,  and  whenever  at  the  close  of  a 
phrase  he  raised  his  hands  high  into  the  air, 
the  full  sleeves  fell  back  to  his  shoulders, 
leaving  his  thin  arms  bare  in  a  wizard's  gesture. 
The  tribe  round  him  beat  time  to  his  steps 
with  their  hands,  and  bayed  out  the  choruses  at 
his  nod.  The  circle  of  trees  outside  the  range 
of  the  firelight,  where  1  stood,  was  alive  with 
Arabs  of  stranger  tribes  whispering  to  one 
another,  as  they  listened  to  the  war  dances 
and  ballads  of  the  Ateiba. 

ANOTHER  ATTEMPT  TO  BLAST  THE  RAILROAD 

IN  THE  morning  we  determined  on  another 
trip  to  the  line,  to  make  new  experiments 
with  the  automatic  mine  which  had  only  half- 
succeeded  at  Aba  el  Naam.  Old  Dakhil  Allah 
agreed  to  come  himself  this  time,  since  the 
project  of  looting  a  train  tempted  him,  and 
with  us  went  about  forty  of  the  Juheina  and 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ateiba,  Sultan,  a  boon 
friend  of  Abdulla  and  Shakir,  and  a  good- 
tempered,  hare-brained  fellow.  We  took  a 
machine-gun  and  its  soldier  crew  with  us,  to 
settle  our  train  if  we  caught  it,  and  were  clear 
of  the  camp  by  mid-afternoon. 

We  rode  along  Wadi  Ais  nearly  to  its  mouth 
into  Hamdh,  finding  it  very  green,  and  full 
of  excellent  pasture,  for  it  had  flooded  twice 
already  that  winter.  Then  we  bore  off  to  the 
right  a  little,  across  a  ridge  and  down  to  a 
place  where  there  were  many  Harb  tents. 
Dakhil  Allah  halted  among  these,  expecting  to 
be  entertained,  but  they  and  he  were  old 
enemies,  and  they  ignored  him.  He  was  very 
angry  at  this  breach  of  the  Sherif 's  peace,  and 
sent  off  word  at  once  to  Abdulla,  that  the 
offenders  might  be  brought  to  book.  They 
gave  us  a  sheep,  however,  so  we  had  a  proper 
meal,  and  then  slept  in  the  sand,  rather 
distressed  by  a  sharp  shower  of  rain  before 
midnight.  However,  the  next  morning  was  dry 
and  hot,  and  we  rode  on  into  the  huge  plain 


which  is  Wadi  Hamdh,  or  rather  the  con- 
fluence of  the  four  great  valleys  Tubja,  Hamdh, 
Ais,  and  Jizil.  The  course  of  the  main  stream 
was  full  of  asla  wood,  just  as  at  Abu  Zereibat, 
with  the  same  leprous  hummocky  bed  all 
covered  with  sand-blisters,  but  happily  only 
about  two  hundred  yards  across.  We  rode 
over  it,  and  on  some  miles  farther,  when  we 
halted  in  a  place  like  a  wilderness  garden, 
waist  deep  in  juicy  grass  and  flowers,  among 
which  our  camels  sated  themselves  in  an  hour. 

AN   ARABIAN   DUST  STORM 

THE  day  grew  hotter  and  hotter  and  the 
sun  so  baked  the  clean  sandy  soil  that  my 
bare  feet  could  not  endure  it,  and  f  had  to  put 
on  sandals,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
Juheina  whose  soles  were  as  tough  as  hide.  As 
the  afternoon  advanced  the  sun  became  dim- 
mer, but  the  heat  increased  more  and  more, 
with  an  oppression  and  sultriness  about  it  that 
constantly  took  me  by  surprise,  so  that  I  was 
always  turning  my  head  to  see  if  somebody 
was  not  standing  just  behind  me,  shutting  off 
the  air.  There  had  been  long  rolls  of  thunder 
all  morning  in  the  hills,  and  the  two  peaks  of 
Serd  and  Jasim  were  wrapped  in  folds  of  dark 
blue  and  yellow  vapor  that  looked  motionless 
and  substantial.  A  few  minutes  after  we  had 
marched  again  I  looked  back  at  them,  and 
noticed  that  part  of  the  yellow  cloud  off  Serd 
was  coming  slowly  in  our  direction,  against 
the  wind,  raising  scores  of  dust  devils  before  its 
feet.  The  cloud  was  nearly  as  high  as  the 
hill,  and,  as  it  approached,  it  put  out  two  dust- 
spouts,  tight  and  symmetrical  columns  like 
chimneys,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the 
left  of  its  front.  Dakhil  Allah  looked  ahead 
and  to  each  side  for  shelter  but  saw  none, 
and  warned  me  that  the  storm  would  be 
heavy. 

When  it  got  nearer  the  wind,  which  had  been 
scorching  our  faces  with  its  hot  breathing 
changed  suddenly,  and  blew  bitter  cold  and 
damp  upon  our  backs.  It  also  increased 
greatly  in  violence,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  sun  disappeared,  blotted  out  by  thick 
mists  of  yellow  air  over  our  heads.  We  stood 
in  a  horrible  faint  light,  ochre-colored  and 
fitful.  The  brown  wall  of  cloud  from  the 
hills  was  now  very  near,  rushing  changdessly 
toward  us,  and  three  minutes  later  it  struck  us, 
making  a  loud  grinding  sound,  wrapping  us  in 
a  blanket  of  dust,  with  large  stinging  grains 
of  sand  in  it,  twisting  and  turning  in  most 
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violent  eddies,  and  meanwhile  advancing  east- 
ward at  the  speed  of  a  strong  gale. 

The  internal  whirling  winds  had  the  most 
disquieting  effects  on  us.  We  had  put  our 
backs  to  the  storm  to  ride  before  it,  but 
these  side  blasts  tore  our  tightly  held  cloaks 
free  from  our  hands,  filled  our  eyes,  and  robbed 
us  of  all  sense  of  direction,  by  turning  our 
camels  right  or  left  from  their  course;  some- 
times they  were  blown  completely  around. 
Once  we  were  all  clashed  together  in  a  vortex, 
while  large  bushes,  tufts  of  grass,  and  even  a 
small  tree  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  in  a 
dense  wave  of  the  soil  about  them,  and  were 
driven  against  us,  or  blown  over  our  heads 
with  dangerous  force.  We  were  never  blinded 
— it  was  always  possible  to  see  for  seven  or 
eight  feet  each  side — but  it  was  risky  to  look 
out,  since,  besides  the  sand,  one  never  knew  if 
one  would  not  meet  a  flying  tree,  a  rush  of 
pebbles,  or  a  spout  of  dust. 

RAIN    IN    THE    DESERT 

THE  storm  lasted  for  eighteen  minutes,  and 
then  leaped  forward  from  us  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  come.  Our  party  was  scattered  over 
a  mile  or  more,  and  before  we  could  come 
together — while  we  and  our  clothes  and  camels 
were  all  smothered  in  dust,  yellow  and  heavy 
with  it  from  head  to  foot — down  burst  torrents 
of  thick  rain,  and  muddied  us  to  the  skin. 
The  valley  began  to  run  in  little  splashes  of 
water,  and  Dakhil  Allah  urged  us  across  it 
quickly.  The  wind  chopped  once  more,  this 
time  to  the  north,  and  the  rain  came  driving 
before  it  in  great  sheets  like  spray.  It  beat 
through  our  cloaks  in  a  moment,  and  moulded 
them  close  to  our  bodies,  and  chilled  us  to  the 
bone. 

AN    ACCIDENT   IN   THE   HILLS 

WE  REACH  ED  the  hill-barrier  to  the  east 
about  three  o'clock,  but  found  the 
valley  of  our  road  bare  and  shelterless,  and 
colder  than  ever.  After  riding  up  it  for  three 
or  four  miles  we  halted,  and  climbed  a  great 
crag  in  front  to  see  the  railway  which  Dakhil 
Allah  said  lay  just  beyond.  The  wind  was  so 
strong  at  that  height  that  I  could  not  hold  on  to 
the  wet  and  slippery  rocks,  for  the  bellying  out 
of  my  cloak  and  skirts.  I  took  them  off,  and 
climbed  the  rest  of  the  way  naked,  more  safely 
and  hardly  colder  than  before;  but  the  effort 
proved  entirely  useless.  The  air  was  too  thick 
for  me  to  distinguish  anything.    So  I  worked 


down  to  the  others,  and  dressed  thankfully: 
but  on  our  way  to  the  level  we  had  an  accident 
— an  Ateibi  with  us  slipped,  at  one  very  sharp 
ledge  where  there  was  a  deep  drop  of  fifty  feet 
into  a  gorge,  and  pitched  over  headlong.  He 
fell  on  his  head  and  smashed  his  skull  to  pieces. 
When  we  got  back,  my  hands  and  feet  were 
too  numbed  to  serve  me  any  longer  and  1  lay 
down  and  shivered  for  an  hour  or  so,  while  the 
others  buried  the  dead  man  in  a  little  valley. 
When  they  were  returning  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  face  to  face  in  the  rain  with 
a  man  on  a  camel,  who  was  crossing  their 
track.  He  fired  a  shot  at  them,  and  they 
fired,  back,  but  ineffectually,  and  the  evening 
swallowed  him  up  to  the  westward.  This 
was  most  annoying,  for  surprise  was  our  main 
ally,  and  we  could  only  hope  that  he  would  not 
return  and  give  warning  about  us  to  the  Turks. 
We  then  mounted  again  to  get  closer  and  find 
where  we  were,  but  had  hardly  started  when 
down  the  wind  in  the  misty  valley  there  came  very 
loudly  the  mess  call  of  Turkish  bugles.  Dakhil 
Allah  at  once  understood  that  in  that  direction 
lay  Madahrij,  a  small  station  below  which  we 
meant  to  work,  and  so  we  steered  by  the  sound 
rather  angry  again,  for  it  spoke  of  supper,  and 
in  this  wet  night  we  could  not  hope  to  make  a 
fire  and  bake  bread  from  the  flour  and  water 
in  our  saddle-bags,  but  for  lack  of  other  food 
we  would  have  to  go  hungry. 

LAYING    A   DOUBLE   MINE 

WE  GOT  to  the  railway  about  ten  in  the 
evening,  in  conditions  of  invisibility 
which  made  it  quite  useless  to  look  for  a 
machine-gun  position:  so  in  despair  1  finally 
pitched  on  Kilo  1121  (from  Damascus)  and 
laid  my  mine  there.  It  was  a  complicated 
mine,  with  a  central  trigger  to  fire  two  charges 
thirty  yards  apart  simultaneously:  for  we  hoped 
by  this  trick  to  get  the  locomotive  in  whichever 
direction  it  was  traveling.  We  spent  four 
hours  burying  the  mine,  for  the  rain  had  caked 
the  surface  and  rotted  the  ground.  Our  feet 
made  huge  tracks  everywhere,  on  the  flat  and 
on  the  bank,  as  though  a  school  of  elephants 
had  danced  on  it.  Hiding  them  was  quite 
impossible,  so  we  did  the  other  thing,  and 
trampled  the  line  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  for  hundreds  of  yards,  ourselves  and 
our  camels,  so  that  it  looked  as  if  an  army  had 
crossed  the  valley  there,  and  the  mine-place 
was  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  rest.  Then 
we  went  back  to  where  it  might  be  possible  to 
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put  a  machine  gun  next  day,  and  cowered 
down  miserably  in  the  open,  waiting  for  the 
Hght.  The  cold  was  dreadful,  so  that  our  teeth 
chattered  and  we  made  involuntary  hissing 
noises,  and  our  hands  were  so  cramped  that 
we  could  not  open  or  close  them. 

IN    SUSPENSE 

THE  clouds  had  disappeared  by  dawn,  and 
a  red  sun  came  up  over  the  very  fine 
broken  hills  facing  us  east  of  the  railway.  By 
midday  it  was  nearly  as  hot  as  it  had  been  the 
day  before,  and  we  were  looking  everywhere 
for  shade.  Before  this,  however,  we  had  had 
two  thrills.  The  first  was  a  patrol  from  the 
south,  which  walked  up  inspecting  the  line 
before  allowing  the  morning  train  to  run  over 
it.  When  they  reached  our  footmarks  they 
halted  in  astonishment,  and  sounded  every 
inch  of  the  ground  to  find  out  what  we  had 
been  doing.  But  the  mine  was  well  concealed, 
and-  so  they  found  nothing:  yet  the  time  of 
their  search  passed  slowly  for  us.  The  second 
was  the  coming  of  the  train,  a  heavy  train  of 
nine  loaded  trucks,  full  of  women  and  children, 
civil  refugees  from  Medina.  It  ran  right  over 
the  mine  without  exploding  it.  As  an  artist  1 
was  furious,  as  a  soldier  deeply  relieved,  for 
women  and  children  were  not  the  spoils  we 
wanted. 

When  the  Juheina  heard  the  train  they  all 
rushed  up  to  the  crest  of  our  protecting  ridge 
to  see  it.  The  Turks  had  a  working  party 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  and  our 
appearance  was  too  much  for  them.  They 
fled  back  into  Madahrij,  at  least  five  thousand 
yards  away,  and  from  their  trenches  round  it 
opened  rifle  fire  at  us.  They  must  have  sent 
news  of  us  down  the  line,  because  the  next 
station,  Media,  also  came  to  life.  We  moved 
northward  to  some  large  trees,  from  whose 
shade  we  could  watch  the  line  at  our  ease,  and 
we  sat  there  till  sunset  in  full  view,  to  annoy 
the  Turks,  who  fired  on  us  at  intervals.  Inci- 
dentally, of  course,  we  held  up  the  traffic. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  things 
were  quiet,  so  we  mounted  again  and  rode  out 
toward  the  railway.  Madahrij  revived  in  a 
paroxysm  of  shooting.  When  we  reached  the 
line  we  dismounted,  and  all,  led  by  Dakhil 
Allah  performed  the  sunset,  prayer  between  the 
rails.  It  was  probably  the  first  prayer  of  the 
Juheina  for  a  year  or  more,  and  I  was  a  novice: 
but  from  a  distance  we  passed  muster,  and  the 
Turks  appeared  quite  bewildered.    As  soon  as 


it  was  dusk  1  went  off  to  find  out  why  the  mine 
had  failed.  This  was  best  done  by  myself,  but 
the  Juheina  were  so  interested  that  they  had  to 
come  too.  They  brought  my  heart  into  my 
mouth  by  swarming  all  over  the  rails  while  I 
searched.  It  took  me  an  hour  to  find  where 
the  mine  was,  so  well  had  it  been  hidden.  Lay- 
ing one  is  dangerous  work,  but  having  to 
scramble  in  pitch  darkness,  up  and  down  a 
hundred  yards  of  rail,  feeling  for  a  trigger 
buried  in  heavy  ballast  made  me  glad  I  was 
insured,  and  sorry  for  the  others,  for  the  two 
charges  were  so  powerful  that  they  would 
have  rooted  up  fifty  yards  of  the  bank,  and 
probably  killed  us  all.  To  be  sure  that  wouU 
have  completed  the  Turks'  bewilderment. 

At  last  1  found  the  mine,  and  discovered 
by  touch  that  the  action  had  sunk  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch,  due  to  bad  setting,  or  to  a  subsidence 
in  the  rain.  I  re-set  it,  and  then,  to  explain  our- 
selves 16  the  enemy,  we  began  blowing  up 
bridges  and  rails  and  telegraph  poles  at  top 
speed,  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  a  few 
minutes.  Afterward,  we  mounted  our  camels 
and  rode  fast  down  the  windy  valley  into  the 
plain  of  Hamdh.  Old  Dakhil  Allah  was  too 
pleased  with  the  mess  we  had  made  of  the  line 
to  go  soberly.  As  soon  as  he  was  on  the  sandy 
flat  he  beat  his  camel  into  a  canter,  and 
we  all  pounded  after  him  madly  in  the  colorless 
moonlight.  The  going  was  perfect,  and  we 
never  drew  rein  for  three  hours.  We  over-rode 
our  machine-gun  and  its  escort  who  had  gone  on 
early  in  the  afternoon,  because  they  were  slow- 
moving  and  we  had  to  take  precautions  against 
the  Turkish  cavalry  at  Hedia.  The  soldiers 
heard  our  yelling  rout  coming  through  the 
night,  and  thought  us  enemies  of  sorts,  and 
let  fly  at  us  with  their  Maxim:  but  it  jammed 
after  half  a  belt,  since  they  were  former  tailors 
from  Mecca  and  unhandy  with  it,  so  we  cap- 
tured them  with  much  laughter. 

We  slept  lazily  long  in  the  morning,  and 
breakfasted  at  Rubiaan,  the  first  well  in  Wadi 
Ais,  on  unleavened  bread.  As  we  were  smok- 
ing after  breakfast,  just  before  re-mounting, 
we  heard  the  distant  roar  of  a  great  explosion 
behind  us  on  the  railway,  and  wondered  if  the 
mine  had  been  found  out  or  had  done  its  duty. 

In  the  evening  scouts  came  in  and  said 
that  at  daybreak  the  Turks  had  brought  up  a 
repair  train  from  Hedia,  and  the  mine  had 
exploded  fore  and  aft  of  it.  This  was  ever>'- 
thing  we  had  hoped,  and,  singing,  we  rode  back 
to  Abdulla's  hospitable  camp. 


By  JAMES   H.  TUFTS 

PiofcUM.  Univenity  of  ChicMO 


THE  country  at  large,  as  well  as  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  Yale,  may 
well  be  interested  in  the  personality 
of  Yale's  new  president.  .1  do  not 
propose  to  attempt  a  critical  analy- 
sis of  his  qualiflcations;  a  friend  is  not  usually 
best  fitted  for  such  a  task.  But  a  friendship 
extending  through  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  know 
certain  things  about  the  formative  influences 
of  his  life  and  the  development  of  his  tastes, 
interests,  and  activities,  which  I  am  glad  to 
share  with  the  readers  of  the  World's  Work, 
It  was  of  course  generally  assumed  that  the 
new  president  would  be  a  son  of  Yale  or  at 
least  of  New  England.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  regents  of  a  southern  state  university 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  president  a  short 
time  ago,  the  oldest  regent  arose  and  said,  "  1 
trust  this  state  is  great  enough,  when  seeking  a 
president  for  its  university,  to  ask  not  where  he 
was  born  but  what  he  is."  A  similar  thought 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  Yale 
corporation.  Yet  if  any  New  Englander  is 
at  all  uneasy  in  mind  because  of  the  selection 
of  a  man  who  has  spent  his  early  years  in 
Michigan  and  most  of  his  professional  life  in 
Chicago,  he  may  be  reassured  by  the  fact 
that  the  new  president  was  at  least  born  in 
Vermont,  and  that  nearly  all  of  his  ancestors  on 
both  sides  had  been  for  many  generations 


dwellers  in  Rhode  Island.  Indeed,  theoriginal 
Thomas  Angell  entered  the  state  in  the  days 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  company  of  Roger 
Williams.  As  with  most  of  the  early  settlers, 
this  ancestry  for  the  most  part  got  its  living 
from  the  soil.  Dr.  Angell's  maternal  grand- 
father, Alexis  Caswell,  however,  was  for  thirty- 
five  years  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  Brown 
University  and  closed  his  academic  career 
with  a  term  of  four  years  as  president  of  that 
institution.  He  may  possibly  be  regarded  as 
responsible  for  originating  what  may  now  al- 
most be  said  to  be  taking  on  the  character  of  a 
presidential  habit.  But  it  is  the  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  Dr.  Angell's  father  which 
is  of  chief  significance  in  that  respect.  A 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  engaged  for  a 
time  in  journalism,  he  was  early  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Vermont,  where  he 
served  for  six  years  prior  to  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
served  in  the  latter  position  for  thirty-eight 
years,  and  died  in  191 7,  leaving  a  name  of  honor 
and  affectionate  remembrance. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  from  which 
Angell  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1890 
and  master's  degree  in  1891 ,  combined  with  the 
family  environment  to  exercise  a  strong  forma- 
tive influence  upon  his  personal,  cultural,  and 
educational  ideals.  The  present  writer  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  an  instructor  in  the 
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Pholo  by  Oiuia  Pitch.  Jt. 

"tap  day" 

Toward  the  end  of  Junior 
Year  Ihe  Senior  Socielies  select 
forty-five  new  members  by  tap- 
ping Itiem  on  the  back.  Besides 
this  another  senior  organiza- 
tion. Ihe  Eiihu  Club,  selects 
from  ten  to  fifteen  men.  The 
importance  of  this  selection 
has  been  so  exaggerated  by  some 
undergraduates  that  it  has  been 
criticized  for  unhappy  conse- 
quences lo  over-ambitious 
students 


AFTER     TAP  DAY 

The  ivy-clad,  virtually  window- 
less  home  of  Scroll  and  Key, 
one  of  the  four  SeniorOrganiza- 
tions  within  whose  mysterious 
walls  only  fifteen  additional 
men  are  admitted  each  year. 
Dr.  Angell  may  find  "Tap 
Day"  and  its  social  results  one 
of  Yale's  problems 


James  H.  Tufts 


THE   YALE    FENCE   AS   IT   WAS  ONCE 
The  Iradilions  of  Yate  are  among  its  mosl  precious  possessions.     Important  among  ll 
lime-wom  rounds  [l  is  the  privilege  of  all  sons  of  Yale,  except  freshmen,  to  sit.     That 
find  her  president  shows  that  narrowing  traditions  at  the  University  : 


1  is  the  Yale  Fence  upon  whose 
le  has  gone  outside  her  ranks  lo 
in  the  discard 


rejecting  their  graduates.  It  tended  un- 
doubtedly to  promote  that  condition  which 
President  Angell  was  accustomed  to  say  had 
been  his  ideal,  that  every  child  might  see  a 
clear  path  leading  from  his  home  to  the  door 
of  the  university. 

It  was  then  in  no  crude  western  school  but 
in  an  intensely  alive,  vigorously  scientific, 
broadly  humane,  and  genuinely  democratic 
institution  that  Angell  received  his  under- 
graduate training.  No  one  who  entered  into 
all  aspects  of  that  life  as  fully  as  did  Angell 
could  fail  to  be  subtly  shaped  by  it.  For  the 
son  of  the  president  to  maintain  his  standing 
among  his  fellow  students  as  one  of  them  and 
as  a  good  fellow,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
.  realized  his  responsibilities,  was  not  the  easiest 
possible  r6Ie.  But  all  things  are  easier  for  the 
good  athlete,  and  in  both  baseball  and  tennis 
Angell  stood  in  first  rank.  He  has  always 
remained  a  lover  of  good  sport,  although  be- 
lieving thoroughly  that  the  collegian's  relation 
to  sport  should  be  that  of  an  amateur  for  whom 
sport  has  its  place  in  a  vigorous,  generous,  and 
well-rounded  life,  not  that  of  the  professional 
for  whom  it  excludes  or  dwarfs  other  interests. 
The  university  did  not  grade  its  students. 


but  Angell's  scholarship,  as  I  knew  it,  showed 
the  penetrative  insight  and  the  critically  inde- 
pendent judgment,  which,  like  all  things  excel- 
lent, are  as  difficult  as  they  are  rare. 

Undergraduate  life  plays  the  larger  part  in 
shaping  character  and  determining  funda- 
mental attitudes.  Graduate  studies  define 
more  especially  intellectual  methods,  and  give 
a  professional  as  distinguished  from  the  per- 
sonal stamp.  Angell's  professional  studies 
were  largely  influenced,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
his  contact  with  the  acute  and  powerful  mind 
of  Professor  Dewey  who  had  just  succeeded  to 
the  chair  of  Professor  Morris.  They  were  con- 
tinued with  more  definite  emphasis  upon 
psychology  with  William  James  and  his  distin- 
guished colleagues  at  Harvard.  In  those  days 
nearly  all  young  men  eager  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  most  vigorous  and  intense  scientific 
work  went  to  Germany,  so  did  Angell.  His  year 
at  Harvard  was  followed  by  a  year  at  Berlin  and 
Halle.whichwas  terminated  somewhat  abruptly, 
before  completion  of  the  doctoral  dissertation, 
by  a  call  to  the  University  of  Minnesota.  A 
year  later  Angell  joined  Professor  Dewey  in 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  PsychcJogy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Dr.  Angell,  the  New  President  of  Yale 


THE   YALE    FENCE   AS   IT   IS  TO-DAY 

A  comer  of  the  old  campus  with  the  Fence  in  the  foreground.     It  was  in  Connecticut   Hall  (the  colonial  building  ii 

the  foreground)  that  Nathan  Hale  lived  in  his  college  days.    A  statue  of  the  martyr,  who  is  one  of  Yale's  most  renownei 

graduates,  may  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  picture 

It  would  be  true  in  one  sense  that  he  helped 
to  make  the  new  university  rather  than  that  he 
was  influenced  by  the  university,  and  yet  none 
of  the  group  of  active  young  men  who  made  up 
the  early  faculty  at  Chicago  could  fail  to 
be  stimulated  by  the  task  of  creating  a  new 
institution  as  contrasted  with  that  of  carrying 
on  a  high  and  worthy  tradition  in  one  long 
established.  From  the  restless  and  over- 
flowing energy  of  the  president  to  the  scholars 
and  investigators  of  international  repute  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  the  young  men  fresh  from 
graduate  study  at  universities  of  this  country 
and  Europe  on  the  other,  there  was  a  con- 
tagious spirit  of  productive  activity,  of  team 
work,  and  of  generous  rivalry.  We  knew  *hat 
we  had  to  prove  our  right  to  a  place  in  the 
world  of  science  and  of  scholarship;  we  had  to 
establish  connections  with  the  forces  of  a  city 
still  young.  The  university's  buildings  were 
rising  with  dignity  and  beauty.  The  univer- 
sity encouraged  publication  by  establishing 
a  larger  number  of  journals  than  any  university 
before  had  attempted  to  foster.  It  was  a  good 
place  in  which  to  grow. 

During  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  work. 
Professor    Angell    was    a    psychologist.    He 


took  little  part  in  general  faculty  activities,  and 
his  administrative  talents  found  scope  only 
in  building  up  a  strong  department,  save 
as  they  were  called  upon  for  such  occasional 
services  as  that  of  president  of  the  Quadrangle 
Club.  He  published  during  this  period  his 
"  Psychology, "  which  rapidly  came  into  wide 
use  as  combining  at  once  scientific  method  with 
feehng  for  literary  values.  But  he  was,  per- 
haps, most  conspicuously  known  among  his  col- 
leagues for  his  success  as  a  trainer  of  future  psy- 
chologists. Personal  enthusiasm,  and  ability  to 
inspire  and  direct  fruitful  studies,  more  than 
overcame  defects  in  the  university's  material 
equipment. 

It  was  in  a  sense  an  accident  and  yet,  like 
most  such  accidents,  in  a  deeper  sense  it  was 
not  at  all  an  accident,  that  in  1908  Professor 
Angell  made  a  somewhat  tentative  entrance 
upon  administrative, work.  There  chanced 
to  be  at  that  time  a  vacancy  in  the  ofTice 
of  the  dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and 
Dean  Vincent  said  to  Angell,  "If  you  wish  to 
experiment  with  administrative  work  without 
burning  your  bridges  behind  you,  why  not  try 
this?"  The  experiment  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  when,  not  long  after,  Dean  Vincent 


A   BIT  OF  HISTORY 

In  1916  the  great  Yale  Bowl 
was  the  scene  of  a  pageant  cete- 
brating  the  looth  anniversary 
of  the  removal  of  Yale  Cktllege 
from  Saybrook,  where  it  was 
founded,   to   New   Haven 

The    upper    picture   shows   a 

ball,  of  bygone  days,  when 
clothes  were  different,  but  the 
gaiely  and  importance  of  this 
social  event  were  almost  the 
same  as  ihey  are  to-day 

The  lower  picture  depicts  a 
Revolutionary  episode  when 
the  militia  of  Captain  Benedict 
Amcdd  secured  ammunition . 
from  the  town  of  New  Haven 


A       TOWN    AND   GOWN    RIOT 

An  episode  of  the  1916  pageant  memoriatized  the  former  ri 
and  "Gown,"  bul  this  n    '     ' 


COLONIAL  DAYS 

ii(y  had  its  founding  in  Colonial  days  w 
enes  as  this  during  the  pageant  in  llle 
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James  H.  Tufts 


TICKETS  FOR  VALE  BOWL 
On  the  occasion  of  fooItnlJ 
games  with  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton   Ihe    public    demanil    for 


went  as  president  to  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Dean  Angell  seemed  his  logical  successor 
as  dean  of  the  faculties,  in  an  office  which,  as 
organized  at  Chicago,  included  many  responsi- 
ble executive  duties.  It  included  problems  of 
undergraduate  scholarship  and  various  student 
"activities"  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  confer- 
ence with  faculty  colleagues  on  the  other. 
Extended  absence  of  President  Judson  during 
the  war  on  a  mission  to  Persia  led  to  the  desig- 
nation of  Dean  Angell,  as  vice-president,  with 
corresponding  responsibilities.  Work  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  war  and  later  in  the  National 
Research  Council  and  as  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  during  this  last  year  has 
served  only  to  confirm  the  general  estimate  of 
his  characteristics  as  administrator  which  made 
him  so  generally  liked  by  his  colleagues  at 
Chicago,  and  which  his  friends  believe  will  meet 
as  cordial  a  welcome  at  Yale. 


FhtHo  bv  Chirln  Patch,  Jr. 

I  think  that  if  Dr.  Angell  were  himself  asked 
what  he  relied  upon  most  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  an  executive,  he  would  say,  great  and 
persistent  diligence  in  making  sure  that  he 
thoroughly  understands  every  angle  of  the 
situation  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  and 
in,  the  second  place,  a  desire  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  all  persons  concerned.  His 
colleagues  would  doubtless  add  a  third  trait 
which  is  inseparable  from  any  impression  of 
him — a  quick  and  genial  sense  of  humor  which 
is  always  lurking  ready  to  flash  out  in  a  word  or 
turn  of  thought,  and  to  smooth  the  path  of 
discussion  when  it  tends  to  become  thorny. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  types  of  execu- 
tives who  excel  for  various  reasons,  but  the 
executive  of  a  great  modern  university  is  wise 
if  he  recognizes  his  own  limitations  as  a  fallible 
mortal  and  utilizes  to  the  full  the  abilities  of 
his  colleagues.     He  is  also  wise  if  he  is  himself 


A  NEW   ACTIVITY 

A  course  in  field  artillery  now 
Bves  credit  toward  a  diploma. 
Part  of  the  new  plant  which 
President  Angell  fmds  Is  a 
stately  armory  containing  guns. 
horses,  and  training  equipment 


Dr.  Angell,  the  New  President  of  Yale 


YALE  IN  CHINA 

At  Chingsha,  in  the  heart  of 
China,  a  college  for  Chinese 
students  has  been  established 
and  is  supported  by  the  New 
Haven  university:  it  is  called 
Vali 


sufficiently  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit  to 
make  sure  of  understanding  the  largest  bear- 
ing of  the  important  subjects  in  the  deQSion 
of  which  he  must  at  least  take  a  large  measure 
of  responsibility.  It  is  highly  fortunate  if, 
underlying  an  open-minded  scientific  attitude 
and  the  disposition  to  get  the  other  man's 
point  of  view,  there  is  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
the  intellectual  trends  of  the  day,  gained 
through  achievement  in  one's  own  science, 
contact  with  other  workers,  and  sensitiveness 
to  the  fmer  and  nobler  aspects  of  American  tra- 
dition and  present  life. 

Why,  then,  returning  to  our  early  question, 
did  Yale  select  a  man  of  Dr.  AngeM's  ante- 
cedents and  ideals?  I  cannot  claim  in  any  way 
to  be  in  the  confidence  of  those  responsible  for 
the  choice,  but  if  it  signifies  anything  what- 
ever more  than  personal  fitness — and  I  incline 
to  believe  that  the  trustees  were  considering 


large  matters  of  policy  as  well  as  desirable 
personal  traits — one  may  suppose  that  they 
believe  that  to  a  national  university  at  a  some- 
what critical  point  in  its  development,  the  edu- 
cational and  social  ideals  of  the  West  may  make 
a  significant  contribution.  What  are  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  best  ideals  of  East  and 
West?  It  is  not  primarily  in  the  stock  from 
which  faculties  have  come.  The  scientists 
and  teachers  of  the  Middle  West  were  largely 
born  in  the  East,  or,  at  most,  of  one  remove. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  quality  of  scholarship.  It  is 
rather  in  the  relation  of  institutions  to  the 
public,  as  has  in  part  been  suggested  above. 
The  East  is  the  home  of  endowed  institutions 
under  corporate  control,  in  many  ways  sharply 
separated  from  the  community,  for  the  most 
part  founded  by  religious  bodies,  originally 
intended  to  train  ministers  and  then  other 
leaders  in  the  civic  and  social  body.    No  one 


TRADITION  S  DEN 
Mory's,  where  generations  of 
Yale  men  have  drunk  toasts, 
and  where  athletes  have  carved 
their  names  in  the  round  table 
tops,  the  oldest  of  which  hang 


nlhew 


ills 


James  H.  Tufts 


A    CORNER   OF    THE   NEW   CAMPUS 

Dr.  Angell  comes  to  Yale  at  a  lime  when  her  greatest  buildings  are  approaching  completion.     Thewallt  and  n 

the  Harkness  Quadrangle  preserve  for  posterity  some  of  the  personalities  connecled  with  Yale  to^ay  and  yesteryear, 

whose  heads  are  cul  in  stone.    The  left  insert  is  the  head  of  Dr.  Hadley,  the  retired  president;  on  the  right,  is  thai  of 

John  V.  Farwell  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Yale  Plans  Committee 


would  question  the  great  services  which  they 
have  rendered.  The  western  universities,  and 
especially  the  state  universities,  have  been  more 
intimately  related  to  the  community.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  They 
have  been  supported  by  taxation  which  has 
borne  upon  every  citizen.  They  have  in  turn 
sought  new  ways  of  service  to  their  states, 
to  the  high  schools,  to  legislatures,  to  the 
farmer,  to  the  housewife,  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  healing  of  the 
sick.  The  effort  to  perform  such  wide  ser- 
vice undoubtedly  puts  a  strain  upon  an  in- 
stitution's resources;  and  yet  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  both  kinds  of  institu- 
tions may  feel  confident  that  there  has  been 
decided  gain,  even  if  also  at  times  there  has 
been  loss,  in  this  more  intimate  relation  of 
the  university  to  the  people's  life. 

What    contribution    then    may    it    be   ex- 
pected that  the  new  president  will  make  to  . 


Yale  life?  Not,  of  course,  any  bald  transfer  or 
grafting  on  of  western  details  of  method  or 
device.  Rather  is  to  be  expected  a  spirit  to 
discern  new  and  enlarged  lines  of  usefulness 
which  the  peculiar  tradition,  genius,  and  re- 
sources of  Yale  may  fit  her  to  make  to  the  in- 
tellectual, civic,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  times. 
Material  resources  and  equipment  will  be 
thought  of  in  proper  perspective  as  subsidiary 
to  the  all-important  purpose.  The  more  com- 
plex world  relations  into  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  enter,  whether  we  will  or  no,  the  more 
difficult  problems  of  economic  order  that  await 
us  because  of  the  very  magnitude  of  our  popu- 
lation and  industry,  the  increasing  class  con- 
sciousness not  to  be  met  by  past  formulas — 
these  and  otherconditions  need  the  broadest 
and  most  far-reaching  intelligence.  No  individ- 
ual counts  much  through  his  own  resources,  A 
great  university,  through  the  spirit  with  which 
it  looks  upon  life  and  the  world,  may  do  much. 


Is  the  Budget  the  Beginning  of  a  New  Era  in  Washington?    A  Hundred  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  for  Reform  to  Overcome  Inefficiency  and  End   Deadlocks 
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I  RECENTLY  asked  fifty  Senators  and 
fifty  Representatives  and  several  members 
of  the  Administration  whether  they  be- 
lieved that  our  governmental  machinery 
needed  reform.  Every  one  of  them  an- 
swered, "Yes."  They  echoed  a  popular  belief 
that  our  government  does  not  meet  effectively 
the  tasks  which  our  complex  civilization  puts  up-' 
on  it.  It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  there  is  a 
popular  feeling  of  this  kind.  But  it  is  surprising 
to  find  so  conservative  a  body  as  Congress  is 
about  its  own  affairs  demanding  a  change.  At 
no  previous  time  in  fifty  years  could  a  man 
have  asked  a  hundred  Congressmen  this 
question  and  received  such  an  answer.  Even 
when  the  insurgent  Republicans  took  much 
of  the  power  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
their  motive  was  not  so  much  the  recognition 
that  our  methods  of  government  were  inade- 
quate, as  it  was  the  desire  to  break  the  grip  of 
ihe  Old  Guard  on  the  Government. 

We  are  then  entering  a  period — we  are 
actually  in  it — which  will  contain  dramatic  and 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
principles  of  free  institutions  to  the  com- 
plexities of  modem  life. 

Our  forefathers  made  a  government  for 
thirteen  million  people  who  lived  chiefly  on  the 
land.  Their  successors  adapted  it  to  steam 
transportation,  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to 
the  introduction  of  the  modem  industrial 
system. 

'  But  war  and  the  aftermaths  of  war  have 
so  intensified  and  quickened  the  problems  that 
now  confront  us  that  we  have  got  to  simplify, 
quicken,  and  make  more  responsible  the 
government  that  must  handle  them. 

The  difficulties  which  this  Administration  is 
having  in  doing  the  tasks  that  press  upon  it. 


as  well  as  the  deadlock  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  previous  administration,  exemplify 
the  particular  need  of  changes  that  will  expedite 
the  public  business.  This  present  Congress, 
besides  exemplifying  the  need,  also  has  begun  to 
create  the  remedy.  It  has  passed,  and  the 
President  has  signed,  the  budget  bill. 

Practically  every  other  civilized  country  in     | 
the  world  has  had  a  budget  system,  and  in  the 
last  few  years  a  great  number  of  our  states  have 
adopted  lawS  providing  for  budgets. 

The  Federal  Government  is  a  follower  not  a 
leader  in  budget  reform.  Perhaps  this  is  well, 
for  the  budget  bill,  as  actually  passed,  is  a 
fundamentally  sound  piece  of  legislation.  This 
is  more  important  than  the  average  press  i 
notices  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  indicate.  ' 
for  it  is  possible  and  probable  that  this  bill  will  ' 
be  the  beginning  of  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
workings  of  our  govemment  that  will  make  the 
next  few  years  notable  in  the  history  of  our 
governmental  institutions. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  Congress  on  the  first  day  of  I 
each  regular  session  the  budget  which  will 
contain  a  summary  of  the  past  year's  income 
and  expenditures  and  estimates  of  the  coming 
year's  income  and  expenditures.  The  first 
thing  that  this  will  do  is  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  to  Congress  specific 
instead  of  general.  If  he  puts  down  in  the 
budget  that  he  expects  to  get  a  billion  dollars 
from  a  new  tax,  he  will  have  to  explain  what  < 
kind  of  a  tax  will  produce  the  billion.  If  he 
suggests  a  measure  that  will  cost  a  half  billion 
dollars,  he  will  likewise  have  to  suggest  another 
measure  for  raising  the  money.  Moreover, 
as  practically  every  law  passed  by  Congress 
either  costs  money  or  produces  money,  the 
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President  can  hardly  prepare  a  budget  without 
having  pretty  well  thought  out  his  programme 
for  the  whole  year.  Also,  having  brought  the 
budget  before  Congress,  he  is  responsible  for  it, 
as  the  president  of  a  corporation  is  when  he 
presents  his  budget  to  the  board  of  directors. 
In  the  President's  words  this  is, indeed, applying 
business  principles  to  government. 

The  assumption  is  that,  after  the  President 
has  brought  in  his  estimates  based  on  careful 
study.    Congress   will    take    those    estimates 
as     the    basis    of    its     financial     legislation 
which,   under   the   Constitution,   must  origi- 
nate  in   the    House.    As   far  as  the   law  is 
concerned   Congress   need   not   base  its  bills 
on     the     President's    estimates,    but    it    is 
hardly  conceivable  that  public  opinion  would 
not  object  if  these  budgets  were  ignored.    The 
budget  bill  provides  a  new  and  better  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  scrutinize  and  control 
the   Executive.    Hitherto  the  Executive  has 
made  general  recommendations  for  which  he  got 
the  credit  in  the  public  estimation;  Congress  has 
had  to  supply  the  particulars  which  have  often 
been  more  difficult  and  less  popular  than  the  gen- 
eralities.   Now  the  President  must  lay  all  his 
cards  upon  the  table  at  the  opening  of  Congress, 
and  Congress  has  the  right,  and  it  is  its  duty, 
to  examine  and  improve  his  programme. 


RELIEF  FROM   "pORK" 


CONGRESS  will  have  more  time  for  this 
constructive  work  if  it  takes  full  advan- 
tage of  the  budget.  The  President  being  elected 
by  all  the  people  is  not  under  pressure  from  any 
one  locality  for  "pork" — every  Congressman  is. 
If  Congress  accepts  the  President's  budget  as 
the  basis  of  its  money  bills,  no  Congressman 
need  be  under  pressure  for  local  ''pork"  any 
longer.  Now,  when  the  representative  of  the 
local  special  interest  turns upwith  his  demand, 
the  Congressman  can  answer:  "  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you  beyond  forwarding  your  request  to  the 
department  to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  de- 
partment will  decide  whether  it  wishes  to 
sponsor  your  request  in  the  budget.  If  it  does, 
and  the  President  agrees  and  recommends  it, 
and  Congress,  as  the  final  authority,  agix  5S,  you 
will  get  your  money.  There  is  no  short  cut. 
There  are  no  special  appropriations  for  special 
interests." 

And  the  Congressman  can  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  delegations  will  get  no  result 
from  backing  a  rival  at  the  next  election,  for  the 
rival,  if  elected,  will  be  equally  unable  to  get 


special  money  favors  out  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  locality. 

If  the  budget  actually  works  in  this  way,  as  it 
can  and  probably  will,  Congress  in  a  few  years 
will  have  reached  a  new  high  level  in  the  re- 
spect of  the  American  people.  The  public  knows 
now  that  the  average  Congressman  spends  a 
larg^  part  of  his  time  in  the  quest  of  patronage, 
special  favors,  and  "pork,"  in  the  hope  that  by 
the  distribution  of  these  items  paid  for  by  the 
public  Treasury  he  may  win  favor  for  re- 
election. Congressmen  wouldn't  do  this  if 
the  public  didn't  demand  it,  but  the  public, 
like  the  kings  of  old,  can  do  no  wrong!  Conse- 
quently, it  is  the  Congressmen  who  g^t  the 
blame.  If  the  practice  were  stopp^,  the 
native  ability  of  Congress  would  in  large 
measure  be  devoted  to  the  important  affairs 
of  the  nation  instead  of  what  may  fairly 
be  called  the  petty  graft  of  "pork"  and 
patronage — ^and  once  this  change  comes  about, 
the  influence  and  reputation  of  Congress  will 
be  immeasurably  increased. 

WHO  WILL  THE    BUDGET  STRENGTHEN? 

IN  POLITICAL  circles  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  discussion  about  the  budget  system  is 
whether  it  will  strengthen  the  executive  or  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

It  ought  to  strengthen  both  in  the  public 
estimation.  Almost  every  successful  President 
of  the  United  States  from  the  times  of  Wash- 
ington and  Je^erson  has  been  the  political 
leader  of  his  party.  The  budget  forces  that 
leadership  on  the  President.  On  the  other 
hand  it  forces  him  to  plan  a  definite  programme 
and  make  it  public  and  take  the  responsibility 
for  it.  This  gives  Congress  time  to  scrutinize 
and  discuss  his  programme  publicly,  so  that  it 
can  hold  him  to  a  far  more  strict  accountaUlity 
than  ever  before.  Added  to  that  the  budget 
bill  properly  provides  that  the  Comptroller 
General  and  his  Audit  Bureau,  which  is  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  is  accountable  to  Congress. 

Congress  will  scrutinize,  revise,  and  authorize 
the  President's  programme  as  presented  in  the 
budget  and  its  agent  will  check  the  actual 
expenditures  after  they  are  made.  That 
provides  for  a  stricter  Congressional  super- 
vision of  the  Executive,  both  before  and  after 
the  appropriation  and  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  than  we  have  ever  had.  It  does  not, 
however,  make  any  particular  arrangements 
for  supervision  during  the  process. 
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At  present  G>ngress  performs  this  function 
by  hearings  and  investigations  but  in  practice 
these  are  almost  always  after  the  event.  They 
are  most  common  when  G>ngress  and  the 
President  are  at  loggerheads,  and  Congress  is 
trying  to  convict  the  Executive  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion.  These  investigations 
do  not  provide  a  good  method  of  sympathetic 
supervision  of  the  Executive  by  Congress. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  most 
feasible  method  of  providing  this  sympathetic 
supervision  or  cooperation  would  be  to  allow 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  have  non- 
voting seats  in  Congress  from  which  they 
could  explain  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
either  on  their  own  initiative  or  when  ques- 
tioned. 

CABINET  MEMBERS  IN  CONGRESS 

I  ASKED  the  same  one  hundred  Congress- 
men, who  all  agreed  to  the  necessity  for  some 
changes  in  the  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Government,  if  they  were  in  favor  of  giving 
Cabinet  members  seats  in  Congress.  Thirty- 
nine  were  opposed  to  it.  Sixty-one  favored 
it.  Of  the  sixty-one,  twelve  favored  giving 
the  Cabinet  members  the  right  to  vote.  The 
other  forty-nine  believe  in  giving  them  non- 
voting seats.  To  give  them  the  right  to  vote, 
of  course,  would  necessitate  a  Constitutional 
amendment. 

Both  the  budget  provision  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Cabinet  in  Congress  will  create  ma- 
chinery which  will  inevitably  fix  responsibility 
for  the  action  or  non-action  of  the  Government, 
and  fix  it  publicly.  Both  will  tend  to  clarify 
and  expedite  governmental  efficiency  and 
thereby  promote  economy.  Both  tend  toward 
cooperation  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislature;  but  they  do  not  by  any  means 
ensure  it.  If  a  Congress  did  not  like  the 
President's  budget,  it  could  ignore  it.  It  could, 
even  afterpassing  a  budget,  pass  other  appropri- 
ation bills,  if  it  so  desired.  But  in  this  case  the 
President  would  undoubtedly  have  the  public 
support  in  vetoing  them  unless  they  were 
accompanied  by  measures  for  raising  the 
revenue,  and  this  would  be  a  great  deterrent. 
Congress  could  also  ignore  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers within  its  midst.  While  not  so  likely  as 
heretofore  (because  public  opinion  could  fix 
more  clearly  the  blame),  a  deadlock  between 
the  President  and  Congress  could  happen,  even 
if  all  these  changes  were  effected. 

The   proper  operation  of  the  budget  and 


the  placing  of  Cabinet  members  in  Congress 
will  provide  better  means  of  cooperation  when 
the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  wish  tocooper- 
ate.  But  it  will  not,  of  course,  make  a  Dano- 
cratic  Congress,  for  example,  desiring  a  low 
tariff,  see  eye  to  eye  with  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, desiring  a  high  one.  1 1  can't  force  a  Con- 
gress and  a  President  to  co5perate  if  they  do  not 
want  to.  So,  whenever  there  is  this  condition, 
as  often  happens,  our  government  becomes  a 
failure  until  the  condition  is  changed. 

MEETING  A   DEADLOCK 

THIS  problem  of  the  deadlock  faces  every 
free  government  in  the  world.  There  iare 
three  general  methods  of  approaching  it, 
which,,  for  convenience,  I  am  going  to  call  the 
first,  second,  and  third  methods. 

Under  the  first  plan,  used  by  the  French, 
when  the  cabinet,  which  is  the  real  executive, 
reaches  a  deadlock  with  the  legislature  (that  is 
when  it  is  given  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence),  it 
resigns  and  another  cabinet  is  formed.  But 
the  members  of  the  legislature  do  not  resign  nor 
run  any  personal  political  risk  when  they  vote 
a  lack  of  confidence.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  change  the  French 
"  government,"  or  executive,  with  unfortunate 
frequency. 

.  Under  the  second  plan,  which  the  British 
follow,  the  legislature  likewise  can  get  rid  of  the 
executive  (cabinet)  by  a  vote  of  lack  of  confi- 
dence, but  the  legislators  are  much  more  carrful 
in  doing  this  in  England  than  in  France, 
because,  whenever  they  turn  out  a  cabinet, 
they  themselves  must  go  before  the  people  in  a 
general  election  and  put  their  own  political 
fortunes  to  the  test  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
move.  This  makes  the  British  Parliament 
somewhat  slow  and  unresponsive  about  passing 
votes  of  lack  of  confidence. 

Whatever  their  disadvantages,  both  these 
systems  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
keeping  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  the  same  party  in  substantial 
agreement,  so  that  prolonged  deadlocks  are 
practically  impossible. 

The  third  system  is  to  have  a  fixed  term  of 
office  for  both  the  executive  and  the  legislature, 
so  that  both  legislature  and  executive  must 
come  before  the  people  once  in  so  often  whether 
they  believe  it  is  necessary  or  not.  This  may, 
of  course,  sometimes  cause  a  needless  election 
and  at  other  times  delay  a  needed  change, 
but,  on  the  whole,  judged  merely  as  a  method 
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of  determining  the  times  of  elections,  it  would 
seem  to  present  as  good  a  chance  of  average 
efficiency  as  either  of  the  other  two — always 
with  the  proviso  that  the  President  and 
Congress  are  of  the  same  party.  At  present 
we  have  this  method  of  a  fixed  term,  but  without 
any  meansof  making  sure  that  the  President  and 
Congress  will  be  of  the  same  party.  The  most 
obvious  method  of  ensuring  this  result  would 
be  to  change  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  so  as  to  coincide  with 
that  of  the  President. 

It  would  be  possible  without  Constitutional 
amendment  to  adopt  the  idea  of  the  English 
and  French  systems  requiring  that  the  Cabinet 
resign  upon  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence.  If 
this  were  done,  the  responsibility  for  the 
policies  would  soon  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cabinet  which  would  have  to  stand  or  fall  by 
their  success  or  failure  and  the  President  would 
tend  to  become  a  figurehead,  as  the  King  is  in 
England  and  as  the  President  is  in  France. 
There  is  a  disadvantage  in  this  plan  in  that  the 
Cabinet,  which  would  be  the  real  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  instead  of  the 
President,  would  not  be  the  direct  choice  of  the 
people. 

Chi  the  other  hand,  if  the  President,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  were  all  elected  for  a 
four-year  term,  the  President,  elected  by  the. 
people,  would  still  be  the  Chief  Executive  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  and  the  Legislature  and  the 
Executive  would  almost  certainly  be  of  the 
same  party,  which  would  greatly  lessen  the 
danger  of  the  periods  of  deadlock.  The  chief 
difficulty  of  this  change  would  be  that  it  would 
require  a  Constitutional  amendment.  Per- 
haps for  this  reason,  and  perhaps  because  it 
is  not  a  familiar  suggestion,  only  twenty-eight 
of  the  one  hundred  Congressmen  whom  1 
questioned  favored  it. 

If  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  to  have 
seats  in  Congress,  they  would  perforce  have  to 
give  up  part  of  the  work  they  now  do.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  sending  the  Cabinet  to  Congress 
presupposes  a  change  in  our  conception  of  the 
Cabinet's  functions.  There  are  two  rather 
divergent  conceptions  of  the  Cabinet.  One  con- 
siders the  Cabinet  primarily  as  an  aggregation 
of  administrative  officers,  each  of  whom  attends 
strictly  to  his  own  department.  The  other 
conception  is  that  the  Cabinet  is  primarily  a 
group  particularly  chosen  as  the  wisest  ad- 
visers to  the  President  on  the  major  policies  of 
his  term.    Under  this  conception  the  actual 


administration  of  the  departments  would  be 
carried  on  by  permanent  under-secretaries, 
who  would  have  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  the 
technical  questions  and  the  personnel  of  each 
department  than  the  continually  changing 
Cabinet  officers  ever  have  time  to  acquire. 

THE   SIZE  OF  THE   CABINET 

IF  THE  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
given  seats  in  Congress  and  were  prepared 
to  explain  the  policies  of  the  Administration, 
they  would  almost  necessarily  have  to  be  given 
under-secretaries  for  the  actual  administration 
of  their  departments.  In  this  conception  of 
the  Cabinet  a  consolidation  of  departments 
could  be  df ected  so  as  to  reduce  the  Cabinet  to 
the  size  best  adapted  to  its  function  of  advising 
the  President  on  major  policies  and  explaining 
these  policies  to  Congress,  just  so  long  as  there 
were  enough  under-secretaries  to  attend  to 
administrative  duties. 

However,  this  political  rather  than  adminis- 
trative conception  of  the  Cabinet,  while  logical 
enough,  is  not  common  in  this  country.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  only  thirty- 
nine  of  the  one  hundred  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives that  I  questioned  favored  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  Cabinet  officers.  That  is  some- 
what surprising,  also,  for  if  the  Cabinet  is  looked 
upon  as  an  aggregation  of  administrators, 
it  is  natural  for  the  President  to  select  men  of 
administrative  experience  from  business.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Cabinet  is  looked  upon 
primarily  as  a  group  of  political  advisers,  it 
would  be  natural  for  the  President  to  appoint 
men  of  political  experience  from  Congress  or 
governorships  or  other  public  offices.  More- 
over, if  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  sit  in 
Congress,  they  will  need  political  experience. 
A  good  many  able  men  have  failed  to  make 
successful  Cabinet  officers  because,  while  they 
were  familiar  with  the  administration  of  bus- 
iness they  had  little  experience  in  govemmait 
and  politics.  The  art  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment are  not  easier  than  any  other  business,  and 
they  usually  require  experience  for  success. 

The  extent  to  which  my  questions  show 
that  both  the  legislators  and  the  men  in  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  Government 
recognize  the  fundamental  need  of  change  in 
the  machinery  of  our  Government  was  so 
astonishing  to  me  that  1  have  no  apologies  for 
repeating  the  results  in  tabular  form. 

The  general  plan  before  these  legislators 
contained  the  following  propositions:  a  bdi^ 
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in  the  necessity  of  changes;  a  budget  system; 
seats  in  Congress  for  the  Cabinet;  a  reduced 
Cabinet;  a  coincident  term  of  office  for  the 
President  and  Congress;  an  enlarged  civil 
service. 
The  result  of  the  poll  was : 

Belief  in  the  necessity  of  reforms       100 

Ready  to  support  the  plan  as  outlined 30 

Ready  to  support  the  plan  with  amendments  . .  70 

In  favor  of  the  budget       90 

In  favor  of  cabinet  officers  having  seats  in 

Congress 61 

With  the  right  to  vote      12 

Without  the  right  to  vote 49 

In  favor  of  a  reduced  Cabinet     39 

In  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  civil  service     . .  82 

Of  the  sixty-one  members  of  Congress  who 
voted  in  favor  of  giving  the  Cabinet  seats  in 
Congress,  thirty-three  were  in  favor  of  having 
the  Cabinet  resign  upon  an  adverse  vote. 
This  might  fairly  be  taken  as  implying  a  belief 
in  the  wisdom  of  our  adopting  the  French 
system. 

MR.  Borah's  ideas 

FOR  example.  Senator  William   E.  Borah 
said: 

"  1  will  accept  and  commend  your  plan, 
provided  you  will  let  me  amend  it.  Either 
adopt  the  English  system  of  holding  a  plebiscite 
when  the  Government  is  defeated,  which 
would  mean  the  return  of  Congress  to  the 
people  for  approval  of  their  stand.  Or  adopt 
the  second  alternative  which  would  be  for  the 
Cabinet,  as  exrofficio  representatives  of  the 
President  in  Congress,  to  resign,  whenever  the 
by-election  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  ad- 
ministrative party,  and  for  the  President  to 
appoint  new  Cabinet  officers  belonging  to  the 
victorious  party. 

"  1  am  rather  inclined  to  the  latter  proposi- 
tion. The  people  must  rule.  A  defeat  of  the 
Administration  in  the  by-election  means  that 
the  people  no  longer  approve  of  the  President's 
policies,  and  therefore  these  policies  should 
be  reversed.  A  certainty  of  change  in  policy 
by  the  Administration  at  the  command  of  the 
people  would  result  in  a  keener  interest  in 
government  affairs  by  them  and  a  quicker  re- 
sponse to  their  will.  I  recognize  that  the  present 
system  does  not  make  a  responsive  government, 
and  that  some  fundamental  changes  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  such  a  system." 

When  Senator  Borah's  statement  was  shown 
to  a  member  of  the  Administration,  he  agreed 


with  the  third  remedy  for  the  frequent  dead- 
locks between  the  President  and  Congress, 
namely,  that  the  terms  of  office  of  both  Houses 
be  changed  to  four  years,  beginning  coincident- 
ally  with  the  President's  inauguration.  He 
continued: 

"  The  objection  that  would  be  raised  to  this 
is  that  it  removes  the  possibility  of  correcting 
for  four  years  the  errors  of  judgment  that 
the  people  make  at  the  polls,  but  this  dis- 
advantage would  be  more  than  compensated 
by  ensuring  a  government  that  would  func- 
tion during  the  entire  term.  Further,  the 
President,  as  a  representative  of  the  people, 
is  anxious  to  carry  out  their  wishes.  His 
ear  is  always  to  the  ground  to  learn  their 
desires.  There  would  be  a  minimum  of 
danger  of  the  Government's  getting  out  of 
sympathy  with  popular  thought  consistent  with 
the  ability  to  function  without  deadlock." 

REPRESENTATIVE   McFADDEN 

MR.  LOUIS  T.  McFADDEN,  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  the  man  most  closely 
allied  with  the  monetary  affairs  of  the 
nation,  both  spoke  of  the  merits  of  cbser 
co5peration  between  the  Cabinet  and  Congress, 
and  also  he  put  his  finger  upon  a  vital  question 
concerning  the  working  of  the  budget  which 
Congress  will  have  to  decide  for  itself: 

"  1  am  impressed  with  not  only  the  desira- 
bility but  also  the  necessity  of  a  complete  under- 
standing, by  the  leaders  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  of  the  Administra- 
tion's legislative  plans  to  enable  a  thorough 
compliance  with  pledges  and  a  fulfilment  of 
the  demands  of  the  public  for  proper  legisla- 
tion. 1  can  see  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
consolidation  of  the  various  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Cabinet  members  as 
indicated  in  your  suggestion,  and  believe  that 
a  better  working  organization  would  be  avail- 
able if  the  Cabinet  members  were  relieved  of 
much  of  the  departmental  routine,  and  so  were 
available  at  all  times  for  conference  and 
consultation  both  with  the  President  and 
with  the  men  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  piloting  legislation  through  Congress. 
That  members  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  various  committees  of  Congress 
and  to  Congress  as  a  whole  during  discussion 
of  legislation  pertaining  to  the  various  de- 
partments, would  seem  to  be  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  plan." 
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To  quote  Mr.  McFadden  again:  "1  ap- 
prove of  the  idea  that  no  appropriation  that  is 
/  not  included  in  the  budget  should  be  made 
/  without  carrying  provision  for  raising  the 
necessary  funds  to  meet  it.  One  of  the  un- 
fortunate things  connected  with  the  present 
plan  of  making  appropriations  is  that  when 
appropriations  are  made  by  Congress  its 
interest  apparently  ceases,  and,  because  of 
this,  much  extravagance  and  waste  always 
exist  in  its  expenditures.  Many  new  de- 
mands are  being  made  on  the  public  treasury. 
Some  of  these  assume  large  proportions, 
particularly  the  State  Aid  appropriation  for 
roads,  schools,  etc.,  a  comparatively  new  de- 
parture which  has  grown  up  in  the  past  few 
years.  Sooner  or  later  owing  to  the  demand 
of  the  public  for  a  decrease  in  government 
expenditures  and  a  demand  for  reduction  of 
burdensome  taxation,  this  demand  for  ap- 
propriating money  will  receive  attention  by 
those  providing  ways  and  means." 

To  establish  the  vitally  important  practice 
which  Mr.  McFadden  advocates  is  simple  in 
procedure,  although  not  so  easy  in  other  ways. 
No  Constitutional  amendment  is  necessary. 
The  House  of  Representatives  needs  only  to 
amend  its  rules,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

The  objection  that  is  most  often  raised  to  the 
other  changes  advocated  by  Mr.  McFadden — 
the  seating  of  the  Cabinet  in  Congress,  which 
also  could  be  done  by  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  of  both  Houses — is  that  it  might  tend  to 
interfere  with  the  doctrine  that  the  executive, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  branches  of 
the  Government  shall  be  independent  of  one 
another.  It  has  become  almost  a  sacred 
tradition  that  it  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
Republic  that  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  three  branches  shall  be  accurately  defined 
and  inviolable.  To  understand  the  reason  for 
the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  founders  of 
our  Republic  upon  this  subdivision  of  the 
Government  it  is  necessaryto  secure  a  historical 
perspective  of  the  causes  leading  thereto. 
The  best  explanation  was  given  to  me  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  service  in  the  Republican 
Party  but  not  now  in  office.  It  was  to  this 
effect. 

From  the  time  of  the  Magna  Charta  to  the 
formation  of  our  Republic  there  was  a  fight 
between  the  right  of  kings  to  rule  absolutely 
and  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule.  It  had 
been  bred  in  the  bones  of  our  ancestors  to 
resist  the  right  of  absolute  rule  by  the  king.  The 


king  and  his  agents  were  the  executives.  The 
legislatures  represented  the  people.  There- 
fore, the  more  the  legislature  gained  power  over 
the  executive,  the  more  the  rights  of  the  people 
gained  over  the  divine  rights  of  the  king.  The 
distrust  of  the  executive  that  arose  from  this 
situation  was  written  into  our  government 
when  it  was  created.  In  America,  however,  the 
President  is  elected  by  the  people  just  as  the 
legislature  is.  Both  derive  their  power  from 
the  people.  What  one  gains  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  neither  adds  nor  subtracts  from 
the  people's  sovereignty.  But  when  each  with 
equal  authority  blocks  the  other  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people  is  ne^ected.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  is  not  to  the  public's  a(t 
vantage.  The  public  interest  demands  that 
the  legislature  and  the  executive  get  together 
so  that  they  can  act  effectively. 

This  feeling  was  echoed  by  many  of  the 
members  of  Congress  with  whom  I  spoke. 
The  following  four  statements  are  typical: 

FIRST-HAND    INFORMATION    FOR  CONGRESS 

PHILIP  D.  SWING  of  California:  "One 
advantage  of  allowing  members  of  the 
Cabinet  seats  in  Congress  that  I  do  not  think 
you  have  mentioned  is  that,  under  the  present 
system,  Congress  gets  its  information  about  the 
needs  of  the  departments  at  second-hand.  The 
secretary  of  the  department  appears  before 
the  committee  and  tells  of  the  needs  of  his 
depa rtment.  The  committee  questions  him  mi- 
nutely but  its  members  carry  back  to  the  open 
session  only  what  they  remember  of  his  state- 
ment, and  they  are  unprepared  to  answer  new 
questions  that  may  arise,  which  they  have 
failed  to  ask  the  secretary.  If  he  appeared  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  he  could  answer  these 
unilluminated  points.  As  it  is,  Congress  works 
pretty  much  in  the  dark  and  perforce  must 
take  the  secretary's  word  concerning  sudi 
legislation  as  he  desires." 

Julius  Kahn  of  California,  chairman  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  oi  the  House:  "  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  some  scheme  be 
devised  that  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  that  existed 
during  the  last  two  years  of  Wilson's  Adminis- 
tration, when  neither  the  President  nor  Con- 
gress could  accomplish  anything.  I  do  not  know 
whether  giving  the  Cabinet  members  seats  in 
Congress  would  remove  the  cause  of  friction, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  might 
contribute  to  that  end." 
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Robert  Luce  of  Massachusetts:  "1  believe 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  change  in  our 
system  of  government  that  will  bring  about  a 
closer  cooperation  between  the  President  and 
Congress.  The  plan  now  outlined  appears  to  be 
m  the  right  direction." 

To  that  part  of  the  discussion  which  con- 
cerned the  possible  reduction  of  the  number  of 
Cabinet  officers.  Senator  Gilbert  Hitchcock  of 
Nebraska  replied : 

"  There  is  another  advantage  to  the  com  bina- 
tion  which  you  suggest.  It  would  reduce  the 
number  of  our  minor  sovereigns,  for  every 
Cabinet  officer  is  a  sovereign  in  his  own 
department.  The  Cabinet  is  not  a  recognized 
body  in  the  Constitution.  Its  members  are 
officially  nothing  but  what  their  name  implies — 
private  secretaries  to  the  President  in  charge  of 
certain  work  alloted  to  them  by  him.  But  they 
have  grown  so  powerful  that  they  arbitrarily 
control  their  departments,  and  no  one,  however 
high,  dares  to  go  over  their  heads.  If  they 
were  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  could 
be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  defend  the 
working  of  their  departments  it  would 
probably  result  in  their  needing  to  explain 
more  thoroughly  their  work  as  executive 
heads." 

THE  REORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE 

THERE  is  at  present  a  joint  committee  of 
Congress  working  on  the  problem  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Walter  Brown,  although 
not  a  member  of  Congress,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  represents  the  President. 

This  committee  might,  as  its  name  indicates, 
confine  itself  strictly  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  departments  by  which  certain  economies 
could  be  effected  in  administration.  It  might 
also  take  up  the  much  larger  questions  of  the 
functioning  of  the  Government  itself  and 
especially  the  relations  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches,  for  a  perfectly 
organized  administrative  branch  can  not  serve 
the  public  if  the  major  policies  are  in  deadlock 
between  the  President  and  Congress. 

When  I  outlined  the  points  mentioned  in 
this  article,  Mr.  Brown's  comment  was: 

"The  principal  reasons  for  our  troubles  arc: 
the  Government  does  not  function  properly — 
there  is  too  much  overlapping  between  the  de- 
partments; too  much  conflict  of  authority;  too 
much  reckless  and  unbusinesslike  expenditure 


of  the  Government's  money;  and  too  little 
efficient  service  given  to  the  Government  by 
its  employees.  These  conditions  must  be 
changed.  I  can  discuss  changes  only  in 
general  terms,  without  any  reference  to  specific 
recommendations  that  will  be  made  later, 
because  suggestions  of  any  definite  change  will 
bring  opposition  from  powerful  influences 
exerted  through  Congress.    .    .    . 

"The  plan  of  giving  Cabinet  members,  seats 
in  Congress  would  have  to  be  hedged  about 
with  safeguards  to  prevent  the  Cabinet  from 
gaining  control  of  Congress.  Another  danger 
would  be  that  the  Cabinet  under  a  powerful 
leadership  might  become  the  real  Executive. 
This  danger,  however,  is  minimized  by  the  fact 
that  Cabinet  members  are  Presidential  ap- 
pointees and  hold  office  subject  to  the  President's 
will.  It  might  be  well,  however,  specifically  to 
guard  against  such  a  contingency.  With  these 
two  precautions  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  for  the  Administration  to 
be  represented  '  up  on  the  hill.' 

"  Your  suggestion  to  make  the  civil  service 
include  all  government  employees,  except  the 
elected  and  judiciary  officers  and  those  in 
charge  of  administrative  policy,  is  probably  too 
broad.  Don't  you  think  a  man  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  select  his  own  personal  staff?  I 
agree  with  you,  however,  that  the  civil  service 
should  be  very  much  enlarged.  It  should  also 
be  made  more  elastic  by  giving  the  administra- 
tive officers  greater  liberty  in  the  advancement 
or  discharge  of  civil  service  employees  under 
them.  Here,  however,  there  ought  to  be  more 
safeguards.  Such  a  complete  civil  service 
would  be  a  failure  unless  you  can  keep  it  free 
from  politics.  The  difficulty  would  be  to 
prevent  the  discharge  or  retention  of.  men 
because  of  political  affiliation.  If  you  can 
devise  some  plan  that  would  obviate  this 
difficulty,  the  enlargement  and  reform  of  the 
civil  service  that  you  suggest  would  result 
in  the  Government  being  served  much  more 
efficiently. 

"I  am  devoting  every  minute  of  my  time  at- 
tempting to  devise  a  plan  of  reorganization. 
The  Congressional  committee  and  the  President, 
represented  by  me,  are  striving  to  effect  a 
reorganization  and  a  re-alignment  of  the  de- 
partments that  will  result  in  more  efficient 
service,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
government.  The  keynote  of  our  plan  is  to 
put  all  the  bureaus  whose  duties  are  of  similiar 
import  into  the  same  department,  and  to  take 
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away  from  a  department  those  bureaus  not 
connected  with  its  major  or  underlying  work. 
We  put  a  man  well  versed  in  finance  in  charge 
of  the  Treasury,  because  the  major  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  supervise  the 
fiscal  policies  of  our  Government.  A  good 
financier,  however,  is  not  necessarily  an 
authority  on  sanitation,  so  why  should  the 
Public  Health  Service  be  under  him  ?  1 1  cannot 
be  properly  managed  except  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  health  officer.  We  have 
at  present  eight  separate  and  distinct  secret 
service  bureaus.  They  do  not  work  in  unison. 
If  a  member  of  one  of  the  bureaus  saw  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  that  was  not  within  his  par- 
ticular province,  1  doubt  very  much  whether 
he  would  make  an  arrest.  Very  probably,  if 
he  did,  he  would  be  told  by  the  other  bureau 
involved  to  attend  to  his  own  business.  If  all 
the  detective  force  were  under  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  were  assigned  as  needed  to  the 
other  departments,  its  work  would  be  much 
more  efTicient — more  criminals  would  be  ar- 
rested, and  the  size  of  the  detective  service 
could  be  reduced.  These  are  but  two  of 
many  instances  which  prove  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  a  re-alignment  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Government.  I  have  not  progressed  far  enough 
in  the  study  of  the  question  to  determine 
whether  in  the  proposed  reorganization  it 
would  be  advisable  to  eliminate  any  of  the 
departments.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  rearrange  them  into  as  few  major  depart- 
ments as  possible.  The  more  concentrated 
the  authority,  the  more  efficient  its  work;  the 
less  red-tape,  the  greater  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment. But  I  would  not  for  the  sake  of  reduc- 
tion combine  departments  that  would  function 
better  as  separate  entities.  To  be  concise,  I 
would  combine  all  bureaus  having  similiar 
duties  and  place  them  in  the  department  to 
which  they  naturally  belong,  and  would  then 
combine  these  bureaus  into  as  few  departments 
as  are  possible  without  reducing  the  efficiency 
of  their  work." 

Senator  Medill  McCormick  who  is  on  the 
Joint  Committee  confined  his  remarks  chiefly  to 
the  purely  administrative  reorganization.  He 
said: 

"We  should  look  at  the  task  of  reorganizing 
our  national  government's  activities  in  a  practi- 
cable way  and  not  through  purely  academic 
glasses.  The  immediate  problem  of  reorgani- 
zation is  fivefold : 


"First,  we  should  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  all  of  his  non-fiscal  functions  so 
that  he  may  give  his  entire  time  to  the  study 
and  the  handling  of  our  national  finances; 
second,  we  should  relieve  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  all  of  its  non-military  functions,  and 
confine  its  activities  to  its  given  work — ^that 
of  land  defense;  third,  we  should  remove 
from  military  control  all  of  our  colonial  terri- 
tories, and  place  their  government  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department;  fourth, 
we  should  create  a  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  into  which  should  be  merged  all  of  t|ie 
present  welfare  activities  in  the  various  de- 
partments and  bureaus  of  the  Government; 
and,  fifth,  we  should  create  a  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Public  Lands,  which  should 
have  charge  of  all  internal  improvements,  as 
well  as  the  public  domain. 

"In  addition  to  this,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  should  be  vitalized  by  giving  to  it 
certain  bureaus  whose  functions  chiefly  re- 
late to  trade  and  commerce,  but  which  are 
now  scattered  among  several  other  depart- 
ments. 

"These  are  not  all  of  the  changes  which  ought 
to  be  made  in  order  to  bring  about  the  greater 
effectiveness  of  the  Government  in  Washington, 
but  they  are  changes  which  must  be  made  and 
which  will  be  made.  They  are  practicable 
changes.  They  are  reforms  which  must  be 
accomplished  now  and  which  will  result  in 
still  greater  reforms  in  administration  later 
on.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  spirit  in 
which  both  branches  of  Congress  are  tackling 
them." 

From  those  who  are  limiting  their  dforts 
chiefly  to  the  regrouping  of  the  bureaus  in 
administrative  departments  to  those  who  are 
working  on  the  more  fundamental  problem  of 
getting  a  responsible,  responsive,  and  con- 
tinuously functioning  government,  there  is  an 
infinitely  keener  and  more  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  improving  the  governmental 
machinery  than  I  have  ever  noticed  in  the 
twenty-five  years  that  I  have  frequented  the 
offices  of  our  government.  This  feeling  in 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  departments  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  hopeful  phen- 
omena on  our  political  horizon.  The  budget 
bill  is  a  fine  banning  to  an  inevitable  re- 
organization of  our  government  that  will 
make  it  a  worthy  and  effective  machine  for 
expressing  the  voice  of  the  people. 
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II.    The  Belsheviki  and  General  Wrangel,  as  Observed  by  a  Man  Who  Has 
Dined  and   Fought  with   Both.    Analogies  with  the  French  RevoluticMi 

By  HUGO  W.  KOEHLER 

Ucutenant-Gominandcr,  U.  S.  Navy 


I  SAW  a  good  deal  of  both  the  Bolshevist 
and  the  anti-Bolshevist  armies,  but  the 
more  I  saw  of  them  the  less  important  I 
came  to  feel  that  they  were,  and  I  write  of 
them  in  detail  merely  to  present  the  proof 
that  Russia  cannot  be  saved  by  arms  alone. 

I  first  came  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
Bolshevist  army  immediately  after  its  capture 
of  Odessa,  when  I  arrived  on  a  destroyer  sent 
to  take  away  any  Americans  there. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
which  had  taken  Odessa  was  the  famous 
General  Uborevitch,  who  has  been  active  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  Black  Sea  and  more  recently 
throughout  the  Ukraine.  He  arrived  at  head- 
quarters shortly  after  1  did,  and  entered  with 
much  swagger  though  he  greeted  me  in  a  rather 
hail-fellow-well-met  style.  1  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  his  appearance  of  extreme  youth,  for 
he  seemed  not  more  than  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four.  He  was  not  prepossessing  to 
look  at — his  small,  beady,  closely  set  eyes, 
cruel  lips,  alert  manner,  exceeding  vanity, 
braggadocio  air  and  manner,  at  once  flippant 
and  bumptious,  were  far  from  attractive. 
But  he  was  sharp  as  a  whip  and  quick  to  seize 
an  advantage;  his  inordinate  conceit  appeared 
his  weak  point.  Perhaps  his  most  definite 
characteristics  were  that  of  utter  unscrupu- 
lousness  and  the  attitude  that  he  would  stop 
at  nothing. 

On  stating  that  I  wanted  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  the  American  citizens  who 
were  still  in  Odessa  and  take  them  out  to  the 
ship  if  they  wished  to  leave,  the  General 
replied  that  a  matter  of  this  kind  could  be 
determined  only  by  the  Moscow  authorities, 
and  it  would  be  referred  to  them  immediately. 
He  then  began  an  account  of  his  own  exploits 
and  stated  that  he  had  come  from  Moscow, 
from  the  heart  of  Russia,  to  clear  the  borders  of 
Russia  of  the  bandits  of  Denikin's  volunteer 
army  who  were  aided  and  abetted  by  England 
and  protected  "a  little  bit  also"  by  America. 


He  added  that  he  had  decided,  however,  that 
for  the  moment  I  was  his  guest  and  would  be  so 
treated,  and  unless  instructions  to  the  contrary 
were  received  from  Moscow,  he  would  not  hold 
me  as  a  hostage  although  there  was  ample 
ground  for  doing  so,  since  there  were  many 
enemies  of  the  Bolsheviki — spies,  etc.,  who 
had  committed  outrages  against  the  Red 
forces — ^who  were  at  that  moment  under  the 
shelter  of  the  guns  of  the  Allied  squadron  in  the 
harbor. 

Referring  to  the  various  foreign  men-of-war 
that  had  rushed  to  Odessa  to  look  out  for  their 
own  nationals  during  the  evacuation,  he  asked 
me  very  pointedly  why  the  Allied  squadron,  as 
he  called  it,  had  fired  on  the  Red  forces.  I 
answered  that  I  could  answer  only  for  my  own 
ship — that  we  had  not  fired  a  single  shot  and 
had  no  intention  of  firing,  and,  for  that  matter 
not  a  single  shot  had  b^  fired  by  any  of  the 
ships,  save  those  of  the  Bolsheviki,  since  we  had 
been  in  port.  He  smiled  rather  broadly,  and 
then  began  on  a  most  bitter  tirade  against  the 
English.  But  his  information  seemed  extraor- 
dinarily inaccurate,  and  his  reasoning  as  un- 
sound; he  was  simply  blind  to  anything  good  in 
the  English,  and  altogether  unfair.  His  com- 
ments about  the  French,  though  less  bitter, 
were  equally  far-fetched.  This  seemed  odd  in 
so  shrewd  a  man,  but  the  reason  was  obvious,  he 
knew  nothing  about  conditions  anywhere  be- 
yond the  Russian  borders,  and  he  used  his  im- 
agination and  that  of  his  friends,  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Upon  our  conversation  becoming  general, 
the  commissar,  who  had  been  listening  all  along, 
joined  in  and  asked  what  America  thought  and 
what  I  thought  about  Bolshevism  and  the 
recent  Bolshevist  victories.  1  answered  that  I 
had  not  been  in  America  since  the'  war  and  so 
did  not  know  American  opinion  in  detail,  but 
that  1  thought  that,  in  general,  American  opinion 
was  not  impressed  with  the  chance  of  success  of 
any  government  based  on  the  will  of  so  minute 
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a  minority  as  that  of  the  present  Bolshevist 
regime.  Concerning  the  recent  Red  victories 
I  stated  quite  frankly  that  it  was  my  own 
impression  that  the  Bolshevist  advance  was 
rather  an  example  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Denikin  forces  than  a  sign  of  strength  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  No  one  made  any  comment  on 
this  reply  and  1  became  very  definitely  of  the 
opinion  that  at  heart  they  agreed.  Uborevitch 
stated  that  in  a  country  such  as  Russia  only  an 
active  minority  could  accomplish  results — a 
majority  was  always  too  unwieldy.  He  went 
on  with  a  rather  boastful  account  of  the  Red 
army,  stating  that  it  now  numbered  more  than 
four  millions,  and  that  when  the  organization 
now  under  way  was  completed  the  Bolsheviki 
would  fear  no  one — not  En^and,  nor  America, 
nor  the  whole  worid.  By  this  time  the  Gen- 
eral had  gotten  into  a  pretty  good  humor  and 
to  my  great  surprise  suddenly  waved  his 
hand  and  said  there  was  no  harm  in  my 
seeing  the  Americans  in  Odessa  in  advance  of 
instructions  from  Moscow,  -since  I  was  to  re- 
main there  in  any  case  until  he  had  orders 
concerning  my  disposition.  On  looking  up 
these  so<alled  Americans  I  found  that  only 
one  of  them  could  speak  English,  and  that  was 
of  doubtful  quality.  Nor  did  they  wish  to 
leave  Odessa,  though  1  learned  that  a  Mr. 
Rubin,  an  American  Who  had  been  in  Odessa 
for  some  time  under  the  Denikin  regime,  had 
gone  over  to  the  Bolsheviki  immediately  upon 
their  entry  into  the  town  and  was  said  to  have 
entered  their  service.  This  same  Mr.  Rubin 
has  recently  gotten  out  of  Russia,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  be  disillusioned  about  Bolshevism. 

DINING  WITH  THE   BOLSHEVIKI 

THE  General  then  pressed  me  to  stay  for 
supper  and  would  not  take  a  refusal ;  he 
added,  significantly,  that  in  no  case  could  he 
release  me  until  he  had  instructions  from 
Moscow.  So  I  accepted  with  thanks  and 
joined  a  long  table  where  generals,  colonels, 
orderlies,  and  soldiers,  all  sat  down  indiscrimi- 
nately. 1  noticed  that  all  of  the  officers  1 
saw  were  Russian,  but  the  large  group  of 
civilian  officials  were  almost  entirely  Jews. 

By  the  time  supper  was  over  the  General, 
who  had  talked  long  and  loudly  and  told  many 
fme  stories  about  himself,  was  in  splendid 
humor,  so  when  I  thanked  him  for  the  entertain- 
ment, I  asked  if  he  would  allow  me  to  return 
the  folbwing  morning  to  take  off  to  my  ship 
the  Americans  who  were  still  in  town,  since  it 


was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  ship  the  same 
evening.  And  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  the 
General  agreed  to  my  departure  and  added  that 
the  following  morning,  when  i  retuiyied,  he 
would  let  me  know  Moscow's  decision  about 
allowing  Americans  to  depart.  So  1  left  at 
once;  nor  did  I  feel  it  necessary  to  reply  that, 
inasmuch  as  these  so-called  Americans  had  no 
interests  in  leaving  Odessa,  1  had  none  in  taking 
them!  But  1  was  very  glad  to  leave,  and 
needless  to  say,  I  did  not  return ! 

BOLSHEVIST  DECEIT 

UPON  arrival  at  Sebastopol  some  days 
later,  1  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  General  Demkin's 
Black  Sea  fleet  asked  me  the  details  of  oar 
battle  with  the  Bolsheviki  at  Odessa.  I 
smiled  rather  tolerantly  at  what  I  thought 
was  a  feeble  attempt  at  some  sort  of  wittictsnu 
but  I  soon  became  vastly  more  interested 
when  he  showed  me  the  Bolshevist  wireless 
cammuniqui  of  two  days  before,  which  the 
Sebastopol  wireless  station  had  intercepted. 
This  contained  a  long  statement  to  the  effect 
that  one  Captain  Keller  (apparently  mystf !) 
of  the  American  naval  forces  that  had  attacked 
Odessa  the  previous  day,  had  that  morning 
ventured  into  the  town  of  Odessa  where  he  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  Red  forces.  The 
cammuniqui  further  stated  that  upon  his 
express  assurance  that  the  American  vesseb  in 
the  harbor  would  not  fire  on  the  town  Captain 
Keller  had  not  been  detained  as  a  hostage  but  • 
had  been  allowed  to  depart.  However,  despite 
his  solemn  promise  not  to  ftre,  no  sooner  had 
Captain  Keller  regained  his  ship,  than  he 
opened  up  a  murderous  fire  on  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  ensuing  bombardment  many 
innocent  women  and  children  were  killed 
through  the  destruction  of  buildings  as  weU 
as  through  shell-fire.  This  was  further  de- 
cried as  simply  one  more  example  of  the 
dastardly  acts  of  the  Allies,  which  was  all  a 
non-caprtalistic  government  could  ever  exped 
from  any  capitalistic  government;  but  never- 
theless it  was  stated  that  protest  would  be 
made  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

A  day  or  so  later  I  was  still  further  sur- 
prised by  a  message  from  Admiral  Knapp,  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  naval  forces 
in  Europe,  requesting  information  concerning 
a  wireless  telegraph  message  from  the  Bolshe- 
vist Government  to  President  Wilson  protesting 
in  general  against  the  bombardment  of  Odessa 
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by.  our  forces,  and  in  particular  against  my 
own  wicked  behavior,  etc.  etc.  Of  course  the 
facts  in  the  case  are  that  we  fired  not  a  single 
shot  of  any  kind,  nor,  for  that  matter,  did  any 
of  the  other  Allied  vessels  fire  a  single  shot 
during  the  entire  time  that  we  were  in  the 
harbor.  The  Bolsheviki  knew  this  well  enough 
— there  was  no  possibility  of  their  making  a 
mistake  about  this,  for  the  bombardment  of  a 
town  from  sea  is  not  a  thing  likely  to  be  con- 
fused either  with  a  pleasant  afternoon  or  a  rain 
squall.  So  the  whole  fabrication  would  ap- 
pear rather  senseless.  It  is  of  interest,  how- 
ever, in  that  it  so  perfectly  illustrates  certain 
Bolshevist  methods.  The  explanation  is  that 
such  despatches  were  never  intended  to  con- 
vince the  recipients — that  would  manifestly  be 
impossible — they  were  intended  purely  and 
simply  for  home  consumption.  For  instance, 
the  Bolsheviki  knew  well  enough  that  we  knew 
that  we  had  not  bombarded  Ckiessa,  nor  did 
they  think  that  they  could  persuade  President 
Wilson  that  we  had  done  so.  However, 
many  thousands  of  Russians  who  would  not 
know  the  truth  would  see  the  despatch  to 
President  Wilson  and  would  swallow  whole 
the  tale  of  the  brutality  and  treachery  of  the 
Allies,  which  the  Red  authorities  considered 
such  useful  propaganda.  The  raih^rays,  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  the  mail,  and  the  press  are 
all  controlled  by  the  Bolsheviki.  This  situation, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  what  amounts  to  non- 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  enables  the 
Bolsheviki  to  keep  the  large  mass  of  Russians 
thinking  upon  a  totally  erroneous  set  of  facts. 

SOME   INTERESTING  LOOT 

THE  dissemination  of  lies  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  truth  reaching  Russia  greatly 
help  the  Red  regime  to  keep  its  armies  to- 
gether. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  batch  of 
propaganda  that  I  saw  was  the  loot  which  I 
got  in  Melitopol  with  the  help  of  half  a  dozen 
Cossacks  lent  me  by  the  White  general  who 
had  just  captured  the  town.  While  the  gen- 
eral was  celebratmg  his  success  by  a  feast  on 
eggs  which  for  long  had  been  too  rare  for  a 
general  in  the  White  army,  1  collected  liter- 
ally a  wagon  load  of  Bolshevist  pamphlets, 
papers,  etc.,  from  the  propaganda  bureau  which 
the  Reds  had  abandoned  hurriedly.  A  counter- 
attack by  the  Reds  forced  me  to  abandon  my 
cargo  temporarily,  but  I  later  brought  my 
booty  out  with  me.  On  our  return  to  the  White 
lines  we  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 


though  with  few  congratulations  on  our4>ooty, 
which  was  examined  by  many  of  the  curious 
and  pronounced  pretty  poor  stuff  to  make  such 
a  fuss  about.  But  nevertheless  all  these  docu- 
ments, pamphlets,  papers,  proclamations,  sta- 
tistics, correspondence,  etc.,  proved  to  be  of 
great  value  to  us  for  they  enabled  us  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  Bolsheviki  based  on  their  own 
data,  instead  of  that  based  simply  on  reports 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  them.  More- 
over, it  enabled  me  to  check  up  my  own  obser- 
vations and  gave  me  an  excellent  line  from 
which  to  direct  further  inquiries.  So,  despite 
the  shrugs  of  my  Russian  friends,  I  always 
felt  that  this  was  real  loot.  Among  the 
accumulation  were  great  numbers  of  leaflets, 
posters,  placards,  etc.,  in  French,  and  written 
at.  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  with 
them  were  Bolshevist  pamphlets,  etc.,  pat- 
terned very  closely  after  them. 

ANALOGY  WITH  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 


T 


HE  Bolsheviki's  use  of  the  literature  of  the 
French  Revolution  indicated  their  belief 
that  the  Russian  Revolution  was  a  similar  polit- 
ical phenomenon.  If  that  theory  is  correct,  and 
there  are  many  facts  to  substantiate  it,  we 
may  consider  it  normal  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
to  elapse  between  the  time  of  the  first  sudden 
political  explosion  and  the  end  of  the  revolu- 
tionary era.  The  French  Revolution  began 
in  1789.  The  men  who  inaugurated  it  were 
followed  by  others  far  more  extreme  and  these 
extremists — a  small  minority — ruled  with  a  ter- 
ror and  tyranny  by  which  they  tried  to  force 
their  theories  upon  the  public,  as  they  said,  for 
its  good.  They  lasted  for  a  few  years  and,  as 
their  theories  failed,  a  less  radical  and  more  able 
group  followed,  to  be  followed  again  by  a 
dictator.  Probably  the  history  of  the  Russian 
RevoIutk)n  will  not  exactly  parallel  the  French, 
but  it  is  much  aKke  in  the  eariy  stag^.  It 
was  begun  by  fairly  conservative  radicals. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Bolsheviki — ^a  small 
minority — who  rule  by  terror  in  an  effort  to 
practise  impossible  theories.  The  Bolshevist 
theories  are  demonstrating  their  impractica- 
bility. The  Communists  are  rapidly  aban- 
doning communism.  The  next  step  in  the 
evolution  is  about  ready. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  Bolshevist  armies. 

The  majority  of  the  Red  soldiers  are 
conscripted  peasants.  They  are  usually  sent 
to  fight  far^  from  their  homes,  and  cajoled 
by  the  promise  that  their  families  will  be  cared 
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for  in  their  absence  if  they  are  faithful,  and 
threatened  with  the  punishment  of  their 
families  if  they  are  not.  Q^ming  into  service 
under  these  conditions  they  are  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  world  conditions  and  constantly  influ- 
enced by  Bolshevist  teaching.  Each  regiment 
has  besides  its  officers  a  political  instructor.  A 
cavalry  detachment  of  Wrangel's  army  that  1 
was  with  captured  one  of  these  instructors. 

He  had  been  serving  with  the  Red  army  for 
some  two  years.  As  far  as  book  education 
went,  this  political  instructor  had  precious 
little  of  it,  but  he  had  native  intelligence  that 
went  far  to  supply  the  want.  He  explained 
that  every  Bolshevist  regiment  had  a  similar 
political  instructor,  usually  a  Communist,  and 
that  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  carried  out  his  instructions.  The 
first  duty  of  these  instructors  was  to  keep  the 
army  indoctrinated  with  the  Bolshevist  idea, 
and  then  to  spread  such  further  propaganda  as 
was  sent  out  by  Red  headquarters.  These 
instructors  began  with  recruits,  and,  as  a  first 
principle,  instructed  each  and  every  one  of 
them  in  what  they  were  fighting  for  and  in  the 
wrongs  that  the  poor  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  rich  during  the  generations  of  the  old 
regime. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  point  out  the  fun- 
damental reason  for  these  wrongs  and  then 
show  that  the  suffering  caused  by  the  present 
Bolshevist  regime  was  not  inherent  in  the  Bol- 
shevist system  but  was  due  to  the  difficulty* 
of  righting  in  a  few  months  the  accumulated 
wrongs  of  ages  of  a  bad  system — 2l  system  im- 
possible of  good.  The  Red  soldiers  were  also 
told  that  while  they  were  fighting  at  the  front 
their  families  and  property  would  be  cared  for; 
that  their  fields  would  be  plowed  and  sowed  for 
them,  grain  gathered,  and  all  else  necessary 
would  be  done  by  the  labor  battalions.  More- 
over, the  grain  gathered  from  these  fields  would 
belong  to  their  families,  who  were  further  to  be 
provided  fadlities  for  exchanging  it  for  manu- 
factured goods. 

Of  course  the  soldiers  found  out  that  this  was 
not  true  except  sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  belonged  to  the  few  purdy  Communist 
regiments,  but  the  failure  to  carry  out  this 
brilliant  plan  was  declared  to  be  due  not  to  the 
inadequacy  of  Bolshevism  but  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  "landlords'  war,"  which  required 
one  more  supreme  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Red  army.  Even  if  the  men  remained  uncon- 
vinced by  this  explanation  there  was  nothing 


they  could  do  about  it  except  that  those  who 
had  no  families  deserted  at  the  first  opportun- 
ity. But  the  men  who  had  families  could  do 
nothing  whatever  because  desertion  on  their 
part  would  mean  simply  that  even  the  little 
that  remained  to  their  families  would  be  taken 
away.  These  were  the  men  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  made  prisoners  so  very  readily 
— who  would  call  out  to  the  opposing  troops 
that  they  would  not  shoot,  if  only  they  were 
saved  from  their  own  cavalry.  For  the  Red 
cavalry  is  the  big  stick  which  drives  the  in- 
fantry into  the  fight. 

A    BLOOD   PACT 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  of  the  Red  method 
L  of  ensuring  the  loyalty  of  their  officers 
came  up  when  a  Red  aviator,  formeriy  in  Den- 
ikin's  army,  descended  near  Radionovka  while 
1  was  there.  This  aviator  had  been  very  wdl 
and  favorably  known  there  in  the  Denikin 
forces,  but  had  been  captured  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki  some  months  previously  when  he  had  made 
a  forced  descent  behind  their  lines  on  account 
of  an  accident  to  his  motor.  Accordin^y, 
upon  his  now  descending  behind  the  Wrangd 
lines,  his  former  comrades  thought  that  he 
had  come  over  voluntarily  from  the  Reds,  and 
he  was  accordingly  greeted  enthusiastically.  But 
he  quickly  dispelled  the  illusion  by  saying  that 
his  engine  had  stopped,  otherwise  he  never 
would  have  landed.  He  then  explained  that 
in  his  squadron  were  twenty  aviators  divided 
into  groups  of  five  each.  Whenever  a  machine 
went  out  over  the  enemy  lines  the  four  other 
aviators  of  that  particular  group  were  placed 
under  surveillance  until  that  machine  returned. 
If  it  descended  behind  the  enemy  lines,  no 
matter  what  the  reason,  the  four  were  sum- 
marily shot.  As  a  result  of  this  syst«n  these 
aviators  had  bound  themselves  to  one  another 
by  a  most  solemn  oath  never  to  come  down 
behind  enemy  lines  no  matter  what  their  sym- 
pathies, or  what  the  risk.  Consequently,  the 
consternation  of  the  aviator  just  captured;  his 
non-retum  at  sundown  would  mean  the  sum- 
mary shooting  of  his  four  comrades. 

I  do  not  describe  in  detail  the  organization 
and  methods  of  the  Red  army  because  the 
whole  scheme  and  its  results  can  be  so  briefly 
and  accurately  summed  up.  The  military 
organization  has,  indeed,  progressed,  and  today 
it  is  undoubtedly  much  superior  to  the  unorgan* 
ized  and  disordody  mobs  of  the  eariy  days, 
but  the  great  point  is  that  such  gains  in  ^ 
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ciency  have  been  accomplished  not  by  Bolshevist 
methods  or  in  accordance  with  Bolshevist 
principles  but  by  the  very  system  that  Bol- 
shevism, as  such*  decries  so  loudly.  To  be 
sure,  the  much  hated  epaulets  have  not  yftt  re- 
appeared, but  the  sleeve  marks  which  have 
taken  their  place  represent  exactly  the  same 
idea  and  serve  exactly  the  same  purpose.  For 
the  fact  that  they  are  worn  some  ten  inches 
lower  down  most  certainly  does  not  change 
the  prindple.  And  generals  no  bnger  are 
addressed  as  "Your  Excellency"  but  the 
formal  salutations  of  the  old  system  that  Bol- 
shevism would  destroy  have  slowly  come  back 
to  their  former  vogue.  Nor  has  a  single  Red 
military  success  ever  been  won  save  by  officers 
of  the  old  school  using  methods  of  the  old 
school.  So  it  is,  indeed,  problematical  whether 
the  improvement  in  the  Red  military  organi- 
zation has  really  added  anything  whatever 
to  the  permanent  strength  of  Bolshevism,  as 
such,  since  such  improvement  has  been  bought 
at  the  price  of  a  sacrifice  of  fundamental  Bol- 
shevist principles. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  simple  Red 
soldier  has  for  many  months  been  that  first 
and  foremost  he  is  sick  of  war  and  wants  to  go 
back  to  his  farm,  invariably  in  some  distant 
part  of  Russia.  Apparently  the  Red  authori- 
ties take  the  greatest  care  to  send  mobilized 
men  to  a  front  as  far  as  possible  from  their  na- 
tive provinces.  These  men  have  really  no  in- 
terest in  Bolshevism,  or  Communism,  or  So- 
cialism— or  Russianism,  for  that  matter — for 
thousands  of  them  were  put  into  General 
Wrangel's  army  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
their  capture  and  were  immediately  sent  back 
against  the  Bolsheviki;  and  they  did  very  well 
— in  fact,  regimental  commanders  were  not 
cMily  glad  to  have  them,  but  even  preferred  them 
to  the  raw  recruits  gathered  in  by  Wrangel's 
mobilization  in  the  Crimea. 

As  far  as  the  soldiers  themselves  were  con- 
cerned there  was  really  remarkably  little  dif- 
ference between  the  Bolshevist  and  the  Wran- 
gel  armies — excepting,  of  course,  the  foreign 
element  in  the  Bolshevist  forces,  the  Letts  and 
Chinese  mercenaries,  although  the  latter  were 
very  much  fewer  than  the  reports  on  the  Con- 
tinent would  indicate.  Both  armies  were 
made  up  of  mobilized  peasants  who  were  in  the 
army  either  because  they  were  forced  into 
it  or  because,  under  existing  conditions,  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  Few,  indeed,  had  any 
idea  of  what  they  were  fighting  for,  other  than 


the  immediate  military  object  of  the  particu- 
lar unit  to  which  they  belonged.  The  nearest 
approach  to  any  great  national  idea  came 
during  the  period  of  the  Polish  offensive  wl\en 
the  thought  of  a  foreign  invader  did  for  a  time 
infuse  something  akin  to  a  nationalistic  spirit 
into  the  Red  troops.  And  oddly  enough, 
although  a  Polish  success  would  have  meant 
much  to  the  Wrangel  forces  because  of  the  re- 
sultant weakening  of  the  Bolsheviki,  still  they 
saw  the  advance  of  the  Poles  with  much  uneasi- 
ness and  often  made  bitter  comments  concern- 
ing it.  In  fact,  the  height  of  the  Polish  success 
marked  the  closest  approach  to  an  understand- 
ing to  which  the  Bolsheviki  andanti  Bolsheviki 
ever  came,  and  there  were  even  indications 
that,  had  the  Poles  continued  their  advance 
into  Russia,  the  Wrangel  forces  would  have 
made  common  cause  with  the  Reds  to  repel 
the  invader. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONSCIOUSNESS 

REPEATEDLY  one  is  struck  with  the 
.  almost  entire  absence  of  any  national 
consciousness  among  the  great  masses  of  the 
Russians;  and  there  are  millions  who  have  not 
even  a  racial  consciousness.  And  yet  the 
thought  of  a  foreign  invader  always  awakes  a 
dormant  spirit  that  galvanizes  the  whole 
shapeless  mass  into  activity.  This  spirit 
has  no  relation  to  patriotism  or  nationalism,  as 
we  know  the  terms,  but  that  it  exists  and  that 
it  is  an  enormous  force  even  if  it  be  clumsy  and 
slow  moving,  every  invader  of  Russia  has  had 
good  cause  to  know !  This  feeling  the  Moscow 
authorities,  with  their  keen  insight  into  peas- 
ant psychology,  turned  to  good  advantage  in 
the  first  place  against  the  Poles  and  then 
against  Wrangel.  The  Bolsheviki  in  their 
propaganda  always  stated  that  Wrangel  was 
merely  the  tool  of  a  foreign  group  and  that 
his  army  was  supported  by  foreign  aid  and  for- 
eign troops.  That  there  was  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  this  did  not  greatly  diminish  the 
effectiveness  of  their  propaganda  since  the 
people  had  no  means  of  finding  out  the  truth. 
And  the  fact  that  Wrangel  made  an  advance 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  Poles  alien- 
ated many  potential  supporters  in  the  interior 
of  Russia  who  were  bitteriy  hostile  to  the 
Bolsheviki  and  had  long  been  waiting  an  op- 
portunity to  join  an  anti-Bolshevist  movement. 
The  most  successful  exploit  of  this  advance 
of  the  White  army  was  the  crossing  of  the 
Dnieper,  which  I  had  the  fortune  to  witness: 
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On  the  day  previous  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Dnieper  1  had  seen  the  capture  of 
Chortitza  Island,  the  former  stronghold  from 
which  the  old  Zaporogian  Cossacks  directed 
their  raids  against  the  rich  towns  all  the  way 
from  Constantinople  to  Poland.  The  Bolshe- 
viki  evidently  had  excellent  information  con- 
cerning the  time  and  the  place  the  White  troops 
intended  to  cross,  for  they  had  concentrated 
all  their  artillery  at  the  point  selected.  General 
Koutiepoff,  who  commanded  Wrangel's  forces, 
had  considered  it  likely  that  they  would  have 
this  information,  as  this  was  the  only  good  ford 
along  this  stretch  of  the  Dnieper.  Nevertheless, 
all  day  long,  as  regiment  after  regiment  arrived, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  were  all  massed 
near  the  appointed  crossing-place.  But  as 
soon  as  darkness  set  in,  came  the  order  to 
move,  and  with  much  sweating  and  swearing 
the  entire  army,  with  the  exception  of  two  bat- 
teries of  artillery  and  a  machine-gun  company, 
got  under  way,  part  going  up-stream,  and  the 
grei^ter  part  going  down-stream,  where  the 
river  was  considerably  wider  and  deeper.  At 
daybreak,  as  soon  as  the  opposite  shore  could 
be  made  out,  Koutiepoff's  artillery  at  the  ford 
began  a  brisk  fire,  and  this  was  followed  by  all 
the  noise  that  the  single  machine-gun  company 
there  could  produce.  The  Bolsheviki  replied 
with  everything  they  owned.  About  twenty 
minutes  later,  at  the  three  places  most  difficult 
to  cross  on  account  of  the  width  of  the  river 
and  the  depth  of  the  water.  General  KoutiepofTs 
army  began  its  crossing,  the  Red  artillery  mean- 
while pouring  in  an  overwhelming  fire  on  the 
ford  which  was  being  so  carefully  avoided. 
The  result  was  that  the  division  at  the  upper 
crossing  got  across  at  a  cost  of  eleven  men 
wounded,  while  the  entire  cavalry  corps  and 
the  division  at  the  lower  crossing  had  no  cas- 
ualties whatever.  And  within  forty  minutes 
after  the  beginning  of  the  action  about  nine 
hundred  Bolshevist  prisoners  were  busy  haul- 
ing Koutiepoff's  artillery  across  the  river. 

I  talked  with  many  of  the  prisoners  within 
a  few  minutes  of  their  capture,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  whatever  that  their  expres- 
sions of  relief  ait  being  clear  of  the  Bolsheviki 
were  sincere.  For  the  most  part  they  were  a 
ragged  lot,  many  of  them  having  only  one  boot 
— and  others  none  at  all.  I  kept  on  with  the 
cavalry,  and  by  nightfall  1  myself  had  counted 
more  than  3,000  prisoners. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  operations, 
the  very  small  casualty  list  pleased  General 


Koutiepoff  enormously,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  army  who  did  not  understand  that  the  rea- 
son of  the  small  casualty  list  was  that  someone 
at  the  top  had  used  his  head;  and  the  marching 
all  night  and  the  wading  through  icy  water  at 
the  widest  part  of  the  river  were  soon  forgotten 
in  the  enthusiasm  for  the  leader  who  had  so 
thoroughly  outwitted  the  Bolsheviki.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  sort  of  trick  that  will  work  only 
once,  but  Koutiepoff  does  not  repeat.  Time 
after  time  his  resourcefulness  was  worth  infi- 
nitely more  for  the  morale  of  the  Wrangd 
troops,  than  even  all  the  prisoners  and  machine- 
guns  and  artillery  that  were  captured  as  a 
result  of  it.  The  sihall  casualty  list  on  the 
above  occasion  also  very  thoroughly  indicated 
the  state  of  morale  of  the  Red  army,  for  with 
any  fight  at  all  they  could  have  prevented  this 
crossing  entirely  since  they  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  position  as  well  as  in  numbers,  and 
they  could  have  made  the  attempt  too  costly 
for  a  second  .one  to  be  undertaken.  And 
once  the  crossing  was  made  the  great  natural 
strength  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river  made  the 
Red  efforts  to  oust  the  White  very  costly  at 
best.  Yet,  within  a  month,  these  same  ViTiite 
troops  were  staggering  back  under  the  smash- 
ing blows  of  the  Red  cavalry.  What  is  the  ex- 
planation? In  the  case  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Dnieper  by  the  Whites,  the  Red  troops  though 
greatly  outnumbering  the  Whites,  were  made 
up  of  mobilized  Russian  peasants^  who  had  no 
interest  in  the  fight,  and  as  there  was  no  Red 
cavalry  in  their  rear  to  drive  them  on,  they 
simply  did  not  fight.  In  the  second  case. 
that  is  when  the  Whites  were  driven  back,  it 
was  Boudenny's  Cossack  cavalry  who  deliv- 
ered the  blow — again  an  illustration  of  the 
singular  fact  that  the  great  Bolshevist  strength 
is  so  largely  non-Russian. 

ENTER  GENERAL  WRANGEL 

IN  APRIL  1920,  General  Wrangel  took  hold 
of  the  demoralized  remnants  of  General 
Denikin's  army,  about  70,000  strong,  whidi  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  good  weather  managed 
to  get  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Crimea,  al- 
though without  bag  or  baggage,  guns  or  muni- 
tions of  any  sort.  About  the  only  equipment 
saved  was  a  few  automobiles  belonging  to  fat 
generals  of  the  quartermaster  corps. 

I  saw  General  Wrangel  literally  within  a 
few  minutes  after  his  return  to  Russia.  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  him  from  the  very  first — 
his  vibrant  energy,  his  poise,  his  simplicity,  his 
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air  of  leadership.  Speaking  of  his  plans,  he 
gave  as  his  first  aim  the  unification  of  all  the 
anti-Bolshevist  efforts,  then  to  reorganize  the 
army,  and  with  the  Crimea  as  a  base  to  form 
a  nucleus  where  all  Russians  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  Communism  and  Bolshevism  could  get 
together  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  their 
country.  He  was  very  frank  about  his  plans, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  tbat  be  bad  no  plan 
wbatever  except  concerning  tbe  army.  Regard- 
ing things  political  and  economic  he  seemed 
to  have  hardly  an  idea — much  less  a  programme. 
I  really  think  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  attack  the  Bolsheviki 
other  than  with  an  army.  He  considered  the 
Bolsheviki  simply  a  military  force  that  had  to 
be  put  down  by  a  stronger  military  force. 
That  after  all  there  was  an  idea  back  of  the 
Bolshevist  army,  and  that  in  order  to  defeat 
that  idea  he  would  have  to  supplant  it  with  a 
better  one;  that  to  win  in  this  struggle  it 
would  not  do  simply  to  try  to  use  the  people 
for  his  own  purposes  no  matter  how  splendid 
such  purposes  might  appear  to  him;  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  civil  war  meant  that  it  could 
be  won  only  by  a  leader  who  would  champion 
the  cause  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people — 
nothing  of  that  sort  had  ever  occurred  to  him. 
1  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  occur  to  him,  splen- 
did soldierman  and  patriot  that  he  is — all  his 
hope,  faith,  and  energy  were  centred  on  his 
army.  So  we  who  were  straining  so  eagerly 
for  a  glimpse  of  a  real  idea,  could  only  hope  and 
woncter  whether,  in  the  clamoring  throng  that 
surrounded  him,  he  could  find  the  right  man  to 
work  out  his  political  and  economic  programme. 
Without  this  neither  Denikin,  Wrangel,  or  any 
army  commander  that  may  appear,  can  suc- 
ceed. 

Despite  the  political  hopelessness  of  the 
cause,  Wrangel's  military  leadership  was  in- 
spiring to  watch. 

April  and  May,  1920,  General  Wrangel  spent 
in  further  increasing  the  morale  of  his  army, 
which,  pending  the  organization  of  a  commis- 
sariat, was  parceled  out  in  small  groups  among 
the  various  Crimean  villages.  The  principal  part 
of  this  process  was  to  make  the  army  work. 
So  thoroughly  was  the  job  done,  that  within 
about  sixty  days  the  beaten  and  bedraggled 
army,  although  still  without  equipment,  was 
simply  spoiling  for  a  fight. 

Accordingly,  early  in  June,  1920,  the  advance 
was  decided  upon.  It  was  entrusted  to  Gen- 
eral Slashev,  the  dashing  and  picturesque  young 


leader  of  the  Crimean  forces  of  the  previous 
winter.  About  a  year  and  a  half  before,  he  had 
started.out  in  the  Caucasus  with  five  congenial 
spirits,  had  gradually  attracted  a  few  dozen 
others  to  his  standard,  and  some  six  months 
later  was  leading  a  young  army  held  together 
simply  by  his  own  personality.  When  1  first 
saw  him,  early  in  February  of  that  year,  I  was 
rather  startled  by  his  very  odd  uniform 
trimmed  with  wide  bands  of  fur  in  the  old 
Cossack  manner,  and  slashed  with  much  gold 
lace.  More  startling  still  was  the  dead-white 
pallor  of  his  skin  and  the  deep-sunk  black  eyes, 
which  burned  with  almost  an  unholy  brilliancy. 
But  his  unending  good  humor  no  matter  what 
the  odds  against  him,  and  his  amusing  origi- 
nality, gave  him  great  charm.  This  personal 
charm  and  attractiveness  were  about  all  he  had 
with  which  to  hold  together  his  wild  army — 
yet  he  held  it  with  a  firm  hand.  Among  his 
many  idiosyncrasies,  I  noticed  that  most  of  his 
orderlies  and  several  of  his  aides-de-camp  were 
extraordinarily  good-looking  young  women. 
They  may  have  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  Gen- 
eral once  in  a  while,  but  when  they  were  on 
duty  at  the  entrance  of  the  hut  where  he  lived, 
with  drawn  sabre  in  hand,  huge  dagger  and 
revolver  at  the  waist,  rifle  swung  across  the 
back,  and  a  double  row  of  cartridges  across  the 
chest,  they  were  businesslike  indeed.  Though 
food  was  pretty  scarce  at  this  time,  the  General 
always  had  a  few  casks  of  wine  somewhere 
handy  for  himself  and  his  friends.  He  was 
reported  to  have  all  the  vices  in  the  calendar. 
He  drank  like  a  fish,  he  took  cocaine,  his  dis- 
ciplinary methods  and  dispensatk)n  of  justice 
were  very  much  of  the  rough-and-ready  t)q)e, 
but  he  was  adored^by  his  army,  though  he  had 
little  but  hardship  and  death  to  offer  it. 

A   ROUGH-AND-READY   GENERAL 

A  STUDY  of  the  source  of  his  power  and 
his  hold  on  his  men  is  the  more  interesting 
because,  although  he  is  a  superlative  example, 
he  is  nevertheless  typical  of  the  kind  of  man 
that  comes  to  the  front  in  times  of  great  up- 
heaval under  conditions  such  as  obtain  in  Rus- 
sia. Much  of  his  strength  undoubtedly  came 
from  the  fact  that  his  men  felt  that  they  all 
were  in  his  confidence;  that  they  knew  what 
they  were  trying  to  do.  He  made  a  practice  of 
publishing  very  short  and  trenchant  com- 
muniquis  to  his  army,  and  in  these  he  man- 
aged to  compress  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
simple  common-sense  and  wit.     The   result 
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was  that,  instead  of  grumbling  about  the  fright- 
ful conditions  under  which  they  were  living, 
the  soldiers  usually  spent  their  spare  time  dis- 
cussing the  latest  stunt  the  General  had  done  or 
was  about  to  undertake.  The  day  1  saw  him 
he  had  just  hanged  one  of  his  friends  who  had 
attempted  to  start  a  mutiny.  The  body  had 
been  left  swinging  in  the  doorway  of  the  rail- 
road station,  in  order,  as  he  put  it,  that  "  the 
lesson  of  such  conduct"  might  be  brought 
home  to  ail  men  who  had  to  duck  under  the 
body  in  passing. 

The  first  advance  of  General  Wrangel's 
army  took  the  form  of  a  landing  force  ex- 
pedition; and  consisted  of  about  ten  thousand 
men  all  told,  embarked  in  twenty-seven  ves- 
sels, including  tugs,  ice  breakers,  torpedo  boats, 
and  old  cruisers.  Although  buffeted  about 
for  some  days  in  a  very  bad  storm,  the  ex- 
pedition managed  to  make  its  landing  in  the 
Tauride,  just  north  of  the  Crimea,  in  very  good 
order,  and  immediately  began  the  advance 
into  the  interior. 

"seven  million  czars" 

CONSIDERABLY  more  than  in  the  mili- 
tary operation  itself,  1  was  interested  in 
the  people's  attitude  toward  this  advancing 
army,  and  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  Bolshevist 
prisoners,  who  were  arriving  in  increasing  num- 
bers within  two  hours  after  the  landing  of  the 
expedition.  When  Denikin's  army  had  made 
its  first  advance  the  previous  year,  it  had  been 
received  by  the  population  with  flowers  and 
rejoicing,  but  as  the  army  had  no  commissariat 
and  was  consequently  obliged  to  live  on  the 
country,  the  requisitioning  thus  made  neces- 
sary, and  the  looting*  which  differentiated 
little  between  friend  and  foe,  before  long 
turned  the  entire  population  against  the 
Denikin  forces;  and  this  in  itself  was  no  small 
contribution  to  his  eventual  defeat;  for  the 
farther  he  advanced,  the  more  enemies  had 
Denikin  made  among  the  peasants.  General 
Wrangel,  determined  not  to  repeat  this  blunder, 
not  only  issued  strenuous  orders  against  all  loot- 


ing and  pillage,  but  also  very  strenuously  en- 
forced such  orders. 

And  still  there  was  no  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  population;  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  no  hostility,  the  attitude  being  rather 
one  of  almost  complete  indifference.  These 
people,  all  in  rags,  though  food  was  plentiful 
in  the  country,  had  known  the  worst,  and 
apparently  cared  little  one  way  or  the  ©ther, 
as  far  as  the  Bolsheviki  and  anti-Bolsheviki 
were  concerned.  Despite  the  heat  I  noticed 
many  people  in  overcoats,  simply  because 
that  was  the  only  covering  they  had.  The 
Bolshevist  prisoners,  too,  were  in  very  poor 
condition  as  regards  uniforms.  The  only 
exceptions  were  two  Jews,  a  doctor  and  his 
assistant,  who  had  both  uniforms  and  boots 
of  good  quality.  When  I  came  upon  them 
and  asked  the  tnujhik  who  was  guarding  them 
who  they  were,  he  remarked  that  they  were 
two  of  the  "seven  million  Czars"  that  Russia 
had  gotten  in  getting  rid  of  one,  a  description 
of  the  present  Jewish  regime  in  Central  Russia 
which  I  have  often  heard  among  the  peasants. 

The  only  moral  force  which  ever  animates 
the  Bolshevist  army  is  that  latent  feeling  of 
natural  defence  which  stirs  in  the  soldiers 
somewhat,  at  such  times  as  the  Bolsheviki  can 
convince  them  that  the  Poles  or  Wrangel  in- 
tend to  dismember  Russia.  The  Bolsheviki 
also  got  some  results  from  their  propaganda 
that  Denikin,  Wrangel,  and  all  the  White 
forces  were  in  reality  the  old  landlords  backed 
by  foreign  powers  come  to  take  the  land  from 
the  peasants  again. 

The  White  armies,  with  their  lack  of  a  posi- 
tive cause,  with  little  or  no  programme  except 
to  fight  the  Bolsheviki,  with  a  few  fighting  men 
at  the  front  and  the  many  hangers-on  in  the 
rear,  these  armies,  too,  can  have  no  great  driv- 
ing force. 

The  solution  for  Russia  is  not  primarily  by 
arms.  The  Bolsheviki  got  contrd  by  an  idea,  not 
by  an  army,  and  they  are  losing  control  because 
their  idea  is  losing  its  grip.  The  Red  army  vnll 
not  prevent  this  nor  any  White  army  cause  it. 


In  his  next,  article  Commander  Koebler  explains  why  the  peasants  prefer  the  Bolsheviki 
to  the  Clary  haw  they  have  passively  resisted  Bolshevism,  and  the  great  advance  they 
have  made  in  their  own  conditions  during  the  Bolshevist  rigime  and  despite  the 
Bolshevist  theories.  The  article  following  that  is  devoted  to  the  result  vf  Bolshevism 
in  the  towns,   showing  how  human  nature  and  economic  laws  are  defeating  the 

Bolshevist  ideas,  and  pointing  the  xvay  toward  the  future. 
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Military  Disarmament 

N  THE  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  paragraph 
which  immediately  precedes  the  clauses 
prescribing  the  disarmament  of  Germany  is 
this: 

In  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of  a  gen- 
eral limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all  nations, 
Germany  undertakes  strictly  to  observe  the  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  air  clauses  that  follow. 

Having  forced  Germany  to  disarm,  the  logical 
thing  for  the  conquerors  to  do  is  to  voluntarily 
assume  the  virtue  which  they  forced  on  the 
conc(uered.  The  great  German  menace  being 
gone,  why  does  the  world  not  disarm?  Whether 
the  world  will  disarm — not  altogether  but 
reasonably — depends  upon  the  degree  of  inter- 
national confidence.  The  effort  to  disarm  will 
be  a  test  of  that  confidence. 
•  Before  the  war,  the  German-Austrian  com- 
bination did  not  border  a  single  state  that  had 
confidence  in  them,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  Bulgaria.  Russia,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Italy, 
France,  Belgium — all  these  put  their  main 
military  preparations  against  their  German- 
Austrian  borders.  No  nation  that  lived  next 
to  the  Germans  trusted  them. 

The  French,  like  the  Germans,  had  a  great 
army,  highly  organized  and  based  on  universal 
service.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the 
Belgian  forts  were  mainly  on  the  German 
and  not  on  the  French  border,  that  the 
Italians  were  not  fearful  enough  of  the 
French  to  strongly  fortify  their  French  borders, 
and  that  Spain  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  an  alliance  with  Germany,  nor 
fortify  its  northern  border  to  protect  itself 
against  France. 

In  other  words,  all  of  her'  neighbors  had 
boundaries  of  confidence  with  France  except 
Germany,  which  had  no  such  boundaries  with 
any  one. 

The  most  notable  boundary  of  confidence  in 
the  world  is  probably  the  United  States- 
Canada  line.  It  was  unfortified  when  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  were  stronger  than  the 
United  States  and  remains  so  when  the  balance 
of  power  has  changed.  A  similar  boundary  of 
confidence  exists  between  Sweden  and  Norway. 

There  is,  then,  scattered  around  the  world  a 
good  deal  of  confidence.  There  is  also,  unfortu- 
nately, a  good  deal  of  distrust  and  fear.  As 
long  as  the  fear  and  distrust  last,  armaments 
will  last  with  them. 


In  the  words  of  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  the 
military  member  of  our  peace  commission : 

"It  is  .  .  .  fear,  whether  unreasoning 
or  not,  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
attempt  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  these 
armaments.  Fear  results  in  armaments,  and 
armaments  are  simply  a  concrete  expression  of 
national  policies.  Jt  is  because  they  are  so 
completely  interwoven  with  the  growth  of 
these  national  policies  that  the  question  of 
their  limitation  is  the  most  complicated  one 
that  confronts  the  world.  It  is  not  true  that 
armaments  on  their  present  scale  have  been 
maintained  solely  for  defense  against  wanton 
and  unprovoked  attack.  They  are  maintained 
because  national  leaders  know  that  their  poli- 
cies may  invite  or  even  provoke  attack,  or  be- 
cause they  know  that  these  policies  may  force 
them  to  attack  themselves." 

The  relation  between  the  armament  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  are  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  truth  of  General  Bliss's  formula. 

We  had  a  very  little  army  because  we  had 
confidence  that  both  borders  were  safe,  and  we 
did  not  suspect  that  any  nation  would  attack 
our  mainland  from  overseas.  Even  though 
our  overseas  possessions  somewhat  complicate 
our  military  situation,  world  disarmament,from 
a  military  point  of  view,  does  not  hinge  upon  us. 

The  most  difficult  armies  to  reduce  are  in 
Europe. 

The  Bolsheviki,  according  to  their  own  state- 
ments, have  had  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a 
half  soldiers.  The  Red  Army,  however,  is  an 
ill-equipped,  poorly  organized  force.  It  is  not 
an  army  of  conquest  but  an  army  of  chaos. 
As  long  as  it  is  directed  by  its  present  rulers, 
every  nation  that  borders  Russia  must  main- 
tain an  armed  force  for  self-protection.  Aside 
from  the  Red  forces,  there  are  only  three  con- 
siderable militaiy  establishments  in  Europe. 
Great  Britain  has  an  army  of  425,000  on  a  paid 
voluntary  basis.  France  has  735,000  soldiers, 
raised  by  universal  service.  Italy  has  a  lesser 
force  raised  in  a  similar  manner.  France  has  the 
organization  for  expanding  this  735,000  to 
several  times  that  number  immediately.  As 
a  police  force  for  Ireland,  Egypt,  Mesopo- 
tamia, India,  and  the  various  other  possessions, 
the  British  Army  of  425,000  men  is  not  too 
much  in  these  unsettled  times.  As  the  chief 
means  of  making  the  Germans  fulfil  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  as  the  final  reserve  force  of 
law  and  order  in  Europe,  the  French  do  not  feel 
that  their  army  is  much  too  large. 
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The  era  of  confidence  that  must  accompany 
disarmament  has  not  come  to  Europe.  The 
French  still  fear  the  Germans  even  in  defeat; 
no  one  trusts  Red  Russia;  and  jealousy,  suspi- 
cion, and  fear  are  almost  universal  amongst  the 
smaller  states. 

General  Bliss  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  first 
step  toward  military  disarmament  is  an  agree- 
ment amongst  the  leading  military  nations  to 
abandon  the  system  of  "universal  service" 
and  its  result,  the  "nation  in  arms."  There 
is  a  great  mass  of  opinion  in  support  of  this 
position.  Universal  service  and  German  mili- 
tarism are  held  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  This  is,  however,  hardly  a  fair  de- 
duction. Everyone,  those  opposed  to  uni- 
versal service  and  those  who  believe  in  it,  agrees 
that  it  is  the  most  effective  way  to  raise  an 
army.  The  opponents  of  universal  service 
advocate  a  paid  army  because  it  is  more  costly 
and  less  capable  of  expansion  to  meet  an 
emergency.  For  everyone  to  agree  to  tie  one 
hand  behind  his  back  and  enter  the  fight  one- 
handed  is  not  a  constructive  way  to  end  fight* 
ing.  The  problem  is  deeper  than  that.  Dis- 
armament rests  on  confidence.  There  will 
not  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  method  of 
disarming  when  the  policies  of  the  different 
nations  justify  their  neighbors  in  trusting  them. 
Such  confidence  is  not  altogether  lacking.  It 
exists  in  many  places  now.  As  Europe  settles 
down  it  can  be  further  encouraged.  If  the 
people  continue  to  insist  that  their  govern- 
ments cut  down  expenditure,  they  will  force 
out  of  existence  many  of  the  policies  which 
demand  armies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  under  the  League  of  Nations,  or  some 
other  form  of  arbitration,  should,  in  time,  lessen 
the  public's  belief  in  the  necessity  of  armies 
to  protect  national  interests.  The  limitation 
of  armies  in  Europe  is  not  at  all  a 
simple  matter  nor  can  it  be  suddenly  achieved 
by  any  theory  or  piece  of  machinery.  On  the 
other  hand,  once  Russia  is  settled,  there  will  be 
no  great  nation  in  Europe,  as  Germany  was, 
equipped  and  determined  upon  conquest. 
France  is  the  leading  military  nation  in  the 
world.  Yet,  except  for  the  Germans,  France's 
neighbors  do  not  fear  aggression  from  her.  She 
is  the  logical  nation,  therefore,  to  take  the  lead 
in  military  limitation.  The  situation  presents  a 
great  opportunity  for  France  to  initiate  a  move- 
mentforaconferenceon  land  disarmamentas  the 
United  States  has  done  on  disarmament  at  sea. 


The  U.  S.  and  Naval  Disarmament 

SINCE  the  United  States  is  now  po- 
tentially if  not  actually  the  strongest 
naval  power  in  the  world,  it  is  fitting  that 
the  United  States  should  initiate  the  movement 
for  naval  disarmament.  In  this  field  the  world 
is  fortunate,  for  there  are  but  three  large  navies. 
If  a  basis  of  confidence  can  be  established  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan,  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments  can 
be  effected. 

Between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain that  confidence  exists  already.  Any 
student  of  the  history  of  the  American  Navy 
for  the  last  thirty  years  will  see  the  unmistak- 
able evidence  that  its  growth  was  designed  to 
meet  two  contingencies. 

1 .  The  danger  that  Germany  might  threa- 
ten the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  our  control  of  the 
Caribbean  and  the  approaches  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

2.  The  danger  that  some  conflict  of  policy 
with  Japan  would  lead  that  country  to  attack 
our  Pacific  possessions. 

Our  navy  was  not  built  with  any  reference 
to  the  British  navy  for  we  had  confidence  that 
it  held  no  menace  for  us. 

Such  was  the  situation  up  to  1916.  That 
year  the  United  States  adopted  a  great  pro- 
gramme designed  to  make  us  the  greatest 
naval  power  in  the  world.  The  policy  that 
dictated  this  sudden  departure  was  not  the 
German  danger  nor  the  relations  with  Japan. 
The  policy  which  created  the  programme  of 
1916  was  the  second  of  Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen 
points,  namely: 

"Absolute  freedom  of  navigatbn  upon  the 
seas,  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace 
and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  dosed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  action  for 
the  enforcement  of  international  covenants." 

Mr.  Wilson  wished  to  get  rid  of  practically 
all  national  navies.  He  evidently  felt  that  the 
only  way  to  force  the  British  to  this  point  of 
view  was  to  demonstrate  the  uselessness  of 
their  navy  by  showing  that  we  could  build  a 
bigger  one. 

Happily,  the  British  confidence  in  American 
intentions  was  not  disturbed  by  this.  If  it  had 
been,  the  logical  move  for  Great  Britain  would 
have  been  to  make  a  combination  with  several 
other  nations  so  that  the  combined  fleets  would 
be  larger  than  ours,  just  as  when  the  German 
army  got  too  big  for  France  to  meet,  she  made 
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arrangements  to  get  help 
elsewhere. 

The  continuation  of  the 
1916  programme  by  the 
present  Administration  is  a 
trading  point  in  the  present 
Conference.  And  the  .fact 
that  the  Government  con- 
tinued to  ask  the  people 
for  large  sums  for  the  Navy 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Conference  had  to  be 
called.  The  public  insisted 
that  some  method  be  found 
of  limiting  naval  expense. 
In  this  indirect  way.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  somewhat 
paradoxical  move  of  advo- 
cating our  building  the 
lar^t  navy  in  the  world 
in  order  to  limit  naval 
building  has  borne  fruit. 

Prior  to  the  1916  pro< 
gramme,  the  United  States 
had  not  built  with  relation 
to  Great  Britain.  The  Brit- 
ish two-power  standard  like- 
wise excepted  the  United 
States.  Since  the  war,  the 
British  policy  has  twice 
been  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  March  17,  1920,  WalterLong, 
First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty  said: 

I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  naval  policies  of  all 
past  Governments,  whichever  party  they  repre- 
sented, have  at  least  included  this  common  principle, 
that  our  navy  should  not  be  inferior  in  strength  to 
the  navy  of  any  other  power,  and  to  this  principle 
the  present  Government  firmly  adheres.  We  are 
veiy  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  only  navy  ap- 
proximating in  strength  to  our  own  is  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  whom  we  are  as- 
sociated in  such  a  way  that  the  idea  of  competition 
in  annaments  between  us  is  one  that  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  repugnant  to  us  all;  and  we  here — and  I 
speak  now  not  merely  for  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
but  for  the  Government — hope  and  believe  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  emulation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  ourselves,  it  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  reducing  that  ample  margin  of  naval 
strength  which  we  each  alike  possess  over  all  other 
nations.  That  is  the  foundation  of  the  naval 
policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 


OUR   POTENTIAL  CONTROL  OF  THE   PACIFIC 
If  armed  force,  rather  than  reuon,  is  to  rule  the  destiny  of  the  Pacific  o*ir 
possession  of  the  eight  supremely  important  naval  bases  indicated  on  this  map 
by  stars,  gives  us  potential  domination  of  that  ocean.     The  hope  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  is  that  it  may  enable  all  naiioni  interested  in  these  regions  to 


i  the  problem  ir 


IS  of  thought  and  humanity,  instead  of  terms  of  force 

naval  policy  of  the  Government,  as  announced  by 
my  predecessor,  in  the  House  of  Ctnnmons,  on 
March  17,  1920,15  to  maintain  a  "one-power  stand- * 
dard" — 1'.  e.,  that  our  navy  should  not  be  inferior 
in  strength  to  that  of  any  other  power. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that,  in 
making  this  long-delayed  beginning  with  the  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  ships,  the  Government  neither 
commits  itself  to,  nor  contemplates,  any  building 
"programmes"  in  answer  to'those  of  any  other  power. 
Indeed,  it  trusts  that  it  may  be  possible,  as  a  result 
of  frank  and  friendly  discussion  with  the  principal , 
naval  powers,  to  avoid  anything  approaching  to 
competitive  building,  either  now  or  in  the  future. 
But  meanwhile  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to  allow  the  efficiency, 
training,  or  moral  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  deteriorate 
through  neglect  to  provide  it  with  matiritl  which  is 
equal  to  the  best  and  in  which  it  can  feel  confidence. 


Nevertheless,  despite  these  statements  and 

the  fundamental  confidence  between  the  two 

countries,  the  1916  programme  is  the  basis 

■    Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  the  present  First  Lord     of  a  building  competition  in  the  world  now.    No 

of  the  Admiralty,  wrote  on  March  12, 1921 :  matterwhat  you  call  it.ifweset  the  pace  and  the 

Estimates  can  only  be  based  upon  policy,  and  the     British  maintain  a  one-power  standard,  it  is 
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competitive  building.  The  British  could  main- 
tain a  one-power  standard  with  fewer  ships  if 
our  programme  were  smaller.  As  neither  na- 
tion really  fears  the  intentions  of  the  other, 
the  two  can  reduce  on  a  parity  just  as  well  as 
increase  on  a  parity  as  far  as  their  relations 
with  each  other  are  concerned.  Confidence 
is  the  basis  of  this,  and  the  confidence  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  of  long 
duration  and  has  deep  roots.  It  survives  both 
Fenian  attacks  from  the  United  States  on 
Canada,  and  Venezuelan  incidents.  The  realiza- 
tion of  its  silent  power  is  what  adds  the  shrill- 
ness of  exasperation  to  the  opposition  which 
the  German  and  1  rish  minorities  bring  against 
the  reputation  of  Great  Britain  here,  a  shrill- 
ness that  is  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  confi- 
dence it  attacks.  Moreover,  American  and 
British  policies  have  nothing  sufficiently  con- 
tradictory of  each  other  to  create  fear  or  suspi- 
cion of  each  other. 

Japan  and  Disarmament 

UNFORTUNATELY  our  relations  with 
the  Japanese  are  not  as  good  as  our 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  Probably 
there  is  not  any  more  anti-Japanese  talk  in  this 
country  than  anti-British,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably fewer  resolutions  passed  condemning 
Japan  than  condemning  Great  Britain.  But 
the  distrust  of  Japan  is  for  American  reasons 
and,  therefore,  important,  while  the  agitation 
against  Great  Britain  is  chiefly  for  Irish  or 
German  reasons  and,  therefore,  less  important. 

The  Japanese  realize  that  the  Americans  and 
British  will  understand  each  other's  policies,  but 
they  are  not  so  sure  that  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  will  understand  Japan,  or  sympathize 
with  its  needs  and  aims.  They  are  a  little 
fearful  that  they  are  being  invited  to  a  packed 
meeting  in  which  they  will  always  be  in  the 
minority. 

The  great  problem  before  the  Conference  is  to 
reconcile  Anglo-Saxon  and  Japanese  policies. 
To  do  this,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  show 
Japan  that  if  she  does  not  agree  with  the  other 
two,  she  will  be  an  isolated  naval  power.  The 
other  two  will  have  to  help  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates find  a  solution  for  Japan  difficulties  that 
can  be  made  acceptable  to  the  Japanese  people 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  policies  of  the 
other  two.  The  real  problem  of  the  Conference 
is  to  help  the  Japanese  solve  their  problems 
and  show  Japan  how  she  can  remove  the  suspi- 


cions which  she  has  of  others  and  others  have 
of  her. 

These  suspicions  and  fears  can  not  be  com- 
pletely or  quickly  removed.  But  unless  there 
is  instilled  more  confidence  and  less  suspicion 
in  both  sides  than  exists  at  present,  any  arma- 
ment agreement  will  rest  upon  a  very  insecure 
footing. 

The  fundamental  problems  which  the  Jap- 
anese face  are  four:  the  race  problem,  the 
territorial  problem,  the  emigration  problem,  and 
the  raw  material  problem. 

The  race  problem  is  the  most  baffling  of  the 
four.  The  friction  arises  not  because  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  Japanese  and,  let  us 
say,  the  Americans;  but  because  of  implied  in- 
equalities in  the  difference.  The  facts  are 
that  the  two  races  are  sufficiently  different  so 
that  they  can  not  exist  in  large  numbers  side  by 
side  in  harmony.  That  is  true  in  California. 
It  is  equally  true  for  Japan  itself*  If  half 
a  million  Americans  offered  to  settle  in 
southern  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government 
would  very  quickly  find  a  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  so.  Japan  would  no  more  give  up  a 
large  section  of  her  country  to  a  non-assimilable 
people  than  will  we.  It  is  not  the  facts  of 
race  differences,  but  the  feelings  behind  them 
that  cause  the  trouble.  Whether  the  Japanese 
excluded  him  or  not,  the  American  would  still 
feel  that  he  was  superior  to  the  Japanese  and 
consequently,  his  feelings  would  not  be  hurt, 
and  it  would  not  worry  him  that  the  Japanese 
took  the  opposite  point  of  view.  The  Japanese, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  some  reason  feel  badly 
because  the  Americans  feel  superior.  The 
English  and  French  have  looked  down  upon 
each  other  for  hundreds  of  years.  Both  looked 
down  upon  the  United  States  for  a  time.  The 
real  cure  for  this  sensitiveness  is  not  irritation 
at  the  other  nation  but  confidence  in  one's 
own  nation.  With  that,  the  other  man's  feeling 
of  superiority,  be  it  because  of  race,  size,  cul- 
ture, kultur,  or  any  other  reason,  will  not 
bother.  The  cure  for  the  Japanese  sensitive- 
ness about  race  discrimination  is  within  the 
Japanese  themselves. 

Closely  connected  with  the  race  problem  is 
the  emigration  problem. 

Unquestionably  the  real  ambition  of  the 
dominant  military  party  in  Japan  is  to  create 
a  Japanese  Empire,  in  which  there  will  be  some 
profitable  country  for  the  Japanese  to  settle  in 
large  numbers;  and  other  lands,  populated  by 
inferior  races,  for  the  Japanese  to  govern  and 
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exploit.  There  is  precedent  in  history  for  such 
ambitions. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  is  much 
changed  since  those  precedents  were  made. 
These  changed  conditions  were  irksome  to 
German  ambition  and  the  Germans  tried  to 
ignore  them  with  poor  results.  When  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  French,  and  the  Spaniards 
spread  over  the  temperate  zones  of  the  world, 
they  took  land  that  was  inhabited  by  barbar- 
ians whose  mode  of  life  supported  a  very  sparse 
population.  There  is  no  large  body  of  land 
in  that  condition  now.  In  the  days  of  those 
conquests,  the  exploitation  of  backward  peoples 
was  recognized  as  proper.  To-day,  world 
opinion  more  and  more  insists  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  backward  peoples  for  their  benefit  and 
not  the  profit  of  the  governing  nation.  The 
Worid  no  longer  agrees  that  a  dependency  is 
synonymous  with  an  exclusive  right  of  exploita- 
tion. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Western  nations 
toward  Japan  is  briefly  this:  Japan  can  not  get 
profitable  colonies  to  put  under  the  Japanese 
flag  because  there  are  none  left;  Japan  has 
not  proved  its  ability  to  govern  depend- 
encies in  accordance  with  the  modem  spirit 
and,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  given 
responsibility  over  many  dependencies;  but 
with  equal  opportunity  to  buy  and  sell  in  the 
East,  dominated  by  the  "open  door,"  Japan 
can  find  an  adequate  outlet  for  her  energies 
and  work  for  her  growing  population. 

The  Japanese  can  answer  by  pointing  to 
many  discrepancies  between  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Western  nations.  These 
give  rise  to  the  suspicion  and  fear  in  her  mind 
that  the  Western  nations  apply  the  new  princi- 
ples of  morality  to  Japan  much  more  strin- 
gently than  to  themselves;  and  that  if  the  Japan- 
ese army  and  navy  did  not  exist,  Japanese 
opportunity  would  be  far  less  than  it  is.  The 
Japanese,  particularly  the  dominant  political 
party,  lack  the  confidence  in  us  that  leads  to 
disarmament.  They  fear  that  if  they  attend  the 
Conference  they  will  be  committed  to  the  loss 
of  their  best  bargaining  card,  and  if  they  do 
not  attend  they  will  be  put  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  opposing  alone  a  movement  which 
all  the  world  wants. 

There  is,  however,  in  Japan,  a  large  liberal 
c^inion  which  is  willing  to  accept  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  to  forego,  to  a  large  degree  any  way, 
Japanese  ambitions  for  territorial  expansion. 
This  party  hopes  to  care  for  Japan's  increasing 


population  by  making  Japan  an  industrial  na- 
tion. For  this,  raw  materials  and  markets  are 
necessary.  Logically,  China  should  supply  both. 
But  China  is  in  chaos.  Japan's  attempts  to 
secure  a  regular  supply  of  raw  materials  from 
China  have  met  with  opposition  both  from  the 
Chinese  and  from  the  Western  nations.  Her 
attempts  at  securing  Chinese  markets  have 
met  similar  opposition.  This,  of  course,  may 
have  been  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
attempts  were  made,  or  there  may  have  been 
some  trade  rivalry  in  the  opposition,  or  both. 
But  unless  the  Japanese  Liberals  can  find  some 
method  of  convincing  the  majority  of  their 
countrymen  that  there  is  a  future  for  Japan 
in  industrial  development,  those  believing  in 
territorial  expansion  will  continue  in  control. 

The  fundamental  task  of  the  Conference  is 
to  show  Japan  a  way  to  meet  her  difficulties 
and  to  convince  her  that  the  Western  powers 
will  play  as  fair  with  her  unarmed  as  armed. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Japanese,  also,  to 
remove  as  much  of  the  suspicion  which  the 
world  holds  of  her  intentions  as  possible.  To 
continue  a  policy  of  nival  armament  against 
the  (pinion  of  the  world  is  a  desperate  venture 
in  national  policy.  It  might  prevent  others 
from  disarming,  but  it  would  so  encourage 
suspicion  against  Japan  as  to  hamper  every 
activity  of  hers  far  more  than  is  the  case  to-day. 
Whatever  problems  disarmament  presents  to 
the  Japanese  are  of  minor  importance  com- 
pared to  those  which  a  refusal  to  limit  naval 
armaments  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  force 
upon  her  people. 

The  Japanese,  of  course,  publicly  state  that 
their  navy  is  not  designed  with  reference  to  the 
United  States.  On  January  22nd,  of  this  year, 
Takashi  Hara,  Premier  of  Japan,  is  quoted  in 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  as  saying: 

Although  Japan,  to-day,  is  recruiting  larger  navy 
plans,  she  is  not  ambitious  to  attack  any  other  na- 
tion. The  press  stories  asserting  that  Japan  is 
building  a  navy  against  a  hypothetical  foe,  and  that 
that  foe  is  America,  are  fantastic  nonsense.  Even 
with  the  present  programme  completed,  Japan's  na- 
val strength  still  will  be  far  less  than  required  for  an 
attack  on  America.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  wide; 
America  is  rich,  distant,  and  powerful,  and  should 
Japan  hope  to  attack  the  United  States  she  must 
build  a  navy  far  greater  than  America's.  Even 
those  who  ascribe  the  most  aggressive  motives  to 
Japan  on  account  of  her  naval  construction,  must 
know  that  the  present  Government  simply  is  ex-# 
ecuting  an  old  programme.  The  purpose  of  our  build- 
ing is  obvious  and  simple.    It  is  for  the  defense  of 
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our  commerce  and  coasts,  and  nothing  more.  Our 
naval  experts  believe  that  the  present  navy  is  insuffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  and  hence  we  must  continue 
building. 

But,  if  the  Japanese  navy  is  for  defense  of 
coast  and  commerce,  it  is  defense  against  whom? 
The  Japanese  must  either  fear  us,  or  some  one 
else  with  a  navy;  or  else  they  have  policies  of 
their  own  that  require  new  naval  strength; 
perhaps  both.  One  thing  is  certain,  they  look 
with  apprehension  upon  our  1916  programme. 

The  Cost  of  War 

IN  HIS  article,  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine,  Mr.  David  F.  Houston  shows  in 
a  striking  manner  the  cumtdative  cost  of 
wars  in  the  United  States.  The  War  of  1812 
cost  more  than  all  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  nation  until  it 
occurred.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  same  of  our  participation  in  the  World 
War. 

Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bli^  is  an  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  loss  of  life  in  the  wars  of 
modem  times  seems  to  take  on  this  cumulative 
character  also. 

In  all  the  wars  (presumably  in  Europe  and 
America)  waged  between  1790  and  1913,  the 
total  death  loss  was  4,449,300.  ...  In  the 
recent  World  War,  lasting  from  August  of  1914 
to  November  of  1918,  the  total  death  loss  in 
battle  was  9.998, 77 1 .  The  number  of  wounded 
was  20,297,55 1  ;prisoners  and  missing  5,983,600. 
If  we  accept  the  usual  estimate  of  the  dead  in 
the  list  of  prisoners  and  missing,  we  have  a 
total  death  list  of  12,991,000." 

The  World  Peace  Foundation  has  printed 
an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  popula- 
tion, made  by  the  Danish  Research  Society 
on  the  Social  Results  of  the  War.  This  in- 
cludes decline  in  the  birth  rate,  and  in- 
crease in  the  death  rate,  due  both  to  losses  in 
battle  and  deaths,  and  malnutrition,  shock,etc. 
among  the  non-combatants. 

This  estimate  places  the  population  of  Russia 
and  Poland  at  35  million  people  less  than  it 
would  have  been  had  peace  prevailed.  It 
places  the  loss  in  France  at  3,340,000,  in  Ger- 
many at  6,300,000,  and  in  what  used  to  be 
Austria-Hungary  at  5,800,000. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation  estimates  the 
financial  handicap  assumed  by  the  world  on 
account  of  the  war  at  350  billions  of  dollars. 


This  is  about  eight  times  our  direct  war 
expenditure. 

If  we  look  at  the  immediate  past,  we  mi^t 
be  comforted  by  the  belief  that  this  war  is  no 
more  of  a  strain  upon  the  present  capabilities 
of  mankind  than  were  previous  wars  upon  the 
people  who  fought  them.  The  cost  of  the 
Civil  War  was  as  unprecedented  in  1865  ^ 
the  cost  of  the  World's  War  was  in  19 18.  We 
might  from  this  acquire  substantiation  for  the 
cheerful  view  that  the  world  will  recover  with 
reasonable  speed  from  these  dreadful  losses. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  instances  in 
history  where  civilization  perished  by  the  too 
frequent  use  of  its  own  sword. 

Our  Isolation  Over 

THE  Senate  passed  the  Borah  resolution, 
requesting  the  Presklent  to  call  a  con- 
ference upon  naval  disarmament  and  to 
limit  participation  in  it  to  three  countries,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  The 
President  went  farther  than  this  and  included 
France  and  Italy  in  his  invitation,  and  likewise 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  Conference  to  in- 
clude those  subjects  of  policy  upon  which  the 
nations  base  their  armaments.  Without  a 
discussion  of  these  policies,  a  disarmament 
conference  must  be  futile. 

To  the  bitter-ender  apostle  of  isolation,  such 
a  conference  contains  the  germs  of  the  dangers 
which  they  felt  to  be  inherent  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  To  agree  to  anything  with  any 
other  power  limits  a  nation's  freedom  of  action. 
The  whole  question  before  the  American  peo- 
ple is  whether,  for  the  sake  of  the  vast  benefits 
of  disarmament  and  peace,  they  can  give  up 
some  of  their  freedom  of  action  and  devek)p 
trust  in  other  nations. 

For  those  who  wish  to  keep  out  of  all  assoda- 
tion  with  other  nations,  the  time  to  protest  is 
now.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  Conference  of 
President  Harding's  might  even  lead  us  into  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  four  Allies  who  are 
going  to  discuss  disarmament  with  us  are  al- 
ready in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  there  they 
discuss  disarmament  with  practically  every 
other  nation.  They  can  hardly  practise  two 
different  methods  of  disarmament  simultane- 
ously. It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  bring 
into  harmony  their  commitments  to  us  and 
their  commitments  to  the  League.  If  that 
were  done,  it  is  possible  that  we  mi^t  join 
the  League  or  the  League  might  join  us.    The 
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United  States  rejected  the  original  Covenant, 
but  it  is  going  to  adopt  the  principles  of  inter- 
national agreement  for  common  ends.  Isola- 
tion is  over. 

The  United  States  now  shows  itself  willing 
to  make  international  agreements  upon  so  vital 
a  question  as  armaments.  The  United  States 
for  many  years  has  shown  itself  interested  in 
arbitration  and  the  machinery  therefor.  One 
of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  American 
Constitution  is  the  provision  that  no  treaty 
can  be  made  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  which  ensures  its  being  made 
public. 

The  League  of  Nations  stands  for  disarma- 
ment. It  has  a  court  of  arbitration  and  has 
successfully  arbitrated  several  disputes.  It 
likewise  stands  for  the  publication  of  all  treaties. 
Within  a  year  after  its  inception,  it  has  received 
from  its  members  and  published  the  texts  of  a 
hundred  treaties. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies,  or  even 
the  Premiers  of  Britain  and  France  alone, 
settles  many  questions  in  Europe  of  great  a>n- 
cem  to  us.  At  times,  and  on  certain  occasions, 
representatives  of  the  United  States  join  the 
agents  of  the  Allies  in  discussing  or  deciding 
questions. 

In  other  words,  the  principal  nations,  our- 
selves included,  now  cooperate  with  one  an- 
other, sometimes  in  large  groups,  sometimes 
in  small  groups,  and  throu^  several  different 
organizations;  all,  however,  deriving  their 
authority  from  the  same  Foreign  Offices  or 
State  Departments. 

If  the  League  maintains  its  rigid  Covenant 
it  will  probably  not  become  the  active  ma- 
chinery of  international  action.  If  it  does 
modify  itself,  it  may  so  become.  But  out  of  the 
situation  some  machinery  will  evolve  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  grow  as  it  functions. 

The  President  and  Congressional 

Leadership 

THE  present  Congress  continues  to  add 
proof  to  the  already  well  demonstrated 
fact  that  under  the  present  system  we 
can  not  expect  either  initiative  or  leadership 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  public  business  is  to  be  got  through,  the 
President  must  supply  both  the  motive  power 
and  the  guidance. 

President  Harding  was  loath  to  accept  this 
view.    He  was  very  anxious,  as  chief  executive, 


to  cooperate  with  the  leaders  of  Congress.  But 
like  his  predecessors  he  has  found  that  the 
leaders  do  not  lead,  and  that  unless  he  assumes 
leadership  there  will  be  none  that  is  effective. 

In  1913,  when  Mr.  Wilson  became  President, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  President  must  lead. 
He  called  a  special  session  of  Congress  and 
laid  before  it  three  tasks — the  passage  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  law,  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  law,  and  the  passage  of  an  anti-trust  law. 
The  special  session  began  on  March  4th.  Con- 
gress completed  its  three  major  tasks  as  follows : 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  became  law 

December  23,  1913; 
The  Underwood  Tariff  became  law 

October  3,  1913; 
The  Qayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  was  ap- 
proved October  15,  1914. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  was  one  of  the  most  constructive 
and  beneficial  pieces  of  legislation  passed  since 
the  Civil  War. 

The  Underwood  Tariff  was  the  first  tariff 
since  the  Civil  War  which  was  not  dictated 
by  special  interests — the  first  honest  tariff  in 
fifty  years  or  more. 

The  Clayton  Law,  including  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  proved  to 
be  only  a  fair  piece  of  legislation. 

Yet  as  a  record  of  effective  governmental 
operation,  the  first  months  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration have  few  equals.  It  was  the 
direct  result  of  Presidential  leadership.  Mr. 
Harding  likewise  called  a  special  session  and 
gave  it  three  major  tasks,  the  revision  of  the 
tax  laws,  the  passage  of  a  temporary  emer- 
gency tariff,  and  the  passage  of  a  regular  tariff. 

The  Emergency  Tariff  became  law  on  May 
28, 192 1. 

By  August  4th,  after  five  months  of  the  ses- 
sions, the  regular  tariff  had  been  reported  to 
the  House  in  such 'shape  that  the  President 
had  to  protest  one  item  and  the  public  protested 
most  of  the  rest  of  it.  The  tax  revision  had 
likewise  just  come  from  the  committee  to  the 
House.  In  order  to  gain  time  to  reorganize 
the  programme,  the  President  had  to  suggest 
a  recess. 

In  the  meanwhile  Congress  had  passed  the 
budget  act  and  the  immigration  law,  both  good 
pieces  of  legislation,  and  a  futile  peace  resolu- 
tion. The  President  had  had  to  intervene  to 
prevent  a  disastrous  bonus  bill  from  becoming 
law. 
"The  Congressional  leadership  wandered  from 
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one  thing  to  another,  some  good,  some  bad, 
some  merely  futile.  It  lacked  any  cohesive, 
constructive  programme.  The  non-essentials 
were  as  likely  to  precede  the  essentials  as  not. 
By  this  failure  of  Congress  Mr.  Harding  has  had 
to  assume  the  leadership  to  which  his  original 
philosophy  objected.  To  the  public  this 
assumption  of  responsibility  is  a  comforting 
and  cheerful  thing.  The  President  has  a  pro- 
gramme. One  part  is  related  to  another.  It  is 
made  with  a  realization  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  measures  and  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  time.  Now  that  he  has  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  getting  his  programme 
through,  the  public  may  hope  for  effective 
activity  by  its  servant,  the  Government. 

For  four  months  Mr.  Harding  waited  with 
patience  and  to  a  large  extent  without  inter- 
fering with  Q)ngress.  By  the  first  of  July, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  inade- 
quacy of  Congressional  progress.  The  record 
of  his  activity  for  the  next  thirty  days — the 
month  of  July — ^is  significant. 

On  July  7th  the  President  went  to  the  Cap- 
itol to  urge  the  Senate  to  defer  action  on  the 
bonus  bill.  On  July  12th  he  appeared  before 
the  Senate  and  read  his  message  urging  the 
delay  of  this  measure. 

On  July  nth  the  President  wrote  to  Chair- 
man Fordney  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  asking  that  the  duty  on  oil  be 
omitted  from  the  tariff  bill. 

On  July  26th  the  President  appeared  be- 
fore Congress  again  and  urged  legislation  to 
allow  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to  finance 
the  railroad  claims  against  the  Government. 

Three  times  in  a  month  the  President  pub- 
licly urged  action  on  Congress.  Practically 
every  day  during  that  month  he  talked  to 
Senators  and  Congressmen. 

Except  in  so  far  as  the  Emergency  Tariff 
affected  business — ^and  the  effect  has  probably 
been  as  much  bad  as  good — Congress  in  five 
months  accomplished  nothing  of  importance 
to  improve  conditions.  The  prime  essentials 
(the  revision  of  the  tax  laws  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fund 
the  foreign  debt)  were  not  attended  to,  al- 
though these  problems  were  constantly  dis- 
cussed for  months  even  before  the  nomination. 

Congress  has,  then,  again  demonstrated  that 
no  matter  what  the  pressing  necessity,  it  can 
not  of  itself  and  out  of  itself  supply  adequate 
leadership  to  produce  effective  work. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Harding,  who  didn't 


believe  that  this  defect  was  chronic  and  who 
inferred  he  would  not  assume  responsibility 
where  Congressional  leadership  failed,  has 
given  good  evidence  that  he  not  only  will  but 
can  do  so. 

The  President's  legislative  programme  is 
plain.  He  asks  Congress  to  speed  up  its  tax 
revision,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  fund  the  Allied  debts,  and  to  «n- 
power  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to  finance 
the  Government's  debts  to  the  railroads,  in 
order  that  they  may  buy  equipment  and  start 
a  revival  in  business.  The  importance  of 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  in  his  mind  seems  to 
be  waning,  especially  since  the  tariff  he  is 
offered  by  Mr.  Fordney  has  received  so  un- 
favorable a  reception. 

While  trying  to  reorganize  the  legislative 
programme,  Mr.  Harding's  administrative 
programme  is  making  headway.  The  country 
elected  Mr.  Harding  to  produce  economy  and 
peace.  The  installation  of  the  budget  system, 
the  funding  of  the  Allied  debt,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  are  the  three  practical 
methods  of  curtailing  expenses — on  all  of  these 
the  President  is  at  work. 

The  establishment  of  a  peace  other  than  an 
armed  truce  depends  upon  some  form  of  in- 
ternational cooperation.  Mr.  Harding  is  co- 
operating with  the  Allies  in  Europe,  and  he  has 
called  the  disarmament  conference  to  establish 
some  basis  of  international  confidence  on  which 
disarmament  may  be  begun. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant 
happenings  in  the  United  States  since  the  war 
was  President  Harding's  letter  to  Mr.  Fordney 
about  the  oil  duty  which  Mr.  Fordney  recom- 
mended in  his  tariff  act. 

The  President  wrote: 

1  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that 
your  Committee  will  take  note  of  the  foreign  poHcy 
to  which  we  are  already  committed,  under  which  the 
Government  is  doing  every  consistent  thing  to 
encourage  the  participation  of  American  citizens 
in  the  development  of  resources  in  many  foreign 
lands. 

The  course  has  been  inspired  by  the  growing  con- 
cerns of  our  country  over  the  supply  of  crude  oil  to 
which  we  may  turn  for  our  future  needs,  not  alone 
for  our  domestic  commerce,  but  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  Navy  and  our  merchant  marine. 

To  levy  a  protective  tariff  on  crude  petroleum  now 
would  be  at  variance  with  all  that  has  been  done  to 
safeguard  our  future  interest.  I  can  readily  recog- 
nize the  claim  of  some  of  the  oil  producers  for  a 
protective  tariff  on  their  product,  but  such  a  course 
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of  temporary  relief  would  be  so  thoroughly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  larger  policy  which  I  have  in 
mind  that  I  should  be  more  than  disappointed  if 
Congress  decides  to  levy  a  tariff  on  import  oil. 

The  oil  industry  is  so  important  to  our  country 
and  our  future  is  so  utterly  dependent  upon  an 
abimdance  of  petroleiun  that  I  think  it  is  vastly 
more  important  that  we  develop  an  abundance 
of  resources  rather  than  temporary  profit  to  a  few 
producers  who  feel  the  pinch  of  Mexican  competi- 
tion. 

That  letter  is  a  heresy  to  the  theory  of  protec- 
tion. It  says  in  so  many  words  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  consumer  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  profits  of  a  few  American 
producers.  If  that  is  true  of  oil,  may  it  not 
also  be  true  of  lumber?  We  need  to  build 
houses  almost  as  much  as  to  run  automobiles 
or  crude  oil  engines.  We  have  lumber  m  this 
country  just  as  we  have  oil,  but  we  need  lum- 
ber and  pulp  from  elsewhere  just  as  we  do  oil. 
If  a  paragraph  of  the  President's  letter  were 
paraphras^  as  follows,  would  it  not  still  be  true: 

"The  building  and  paper  industry  are  so 
important  to  our  country  and  our  future  is  so 
dependent  upon  an  abundance  of  wood  that 
1  think  it  vastly  more  important  that  we 
develop  an  abundance  of  resources  rather  than 
temporary  profit  to  a  few  producers  who  feel 
the  pinch  of  Canadian  competition." 

If  this  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  oil  and  to 
lumber,  it  can  be  applied  to  most  of  the  items 
on  the  protected  list.  The  Republican  Party 
has,  heretofore,  always  acted  as  the  attorney 
for  the  producer.  Mr.  Harding's  letter  is  an 
appeal  for  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

It  is  also  an  appeal  for  fair  dealing  with  other 
nations.  He  asks  Mr.  Fordney  to  take  note  of 
the  foreign  poHcy  by  which  the  United  States 
has  tried  to  gain  for  American  capital  and 
American  trade  equal  opportunities  with  the 
capital  and  trade  of  other  nations  all  over  the 
world  in  the  oil  business.  He  implies  that  such 
a  policy  will  be  difficult  if  foreign  oil  business 
is  penalized  in  this  country.  In  other  words, 
if  we  want  opportunity  elsewhere  we  must 
grant  opportunity  to  others  here.  To  the 
zealous  protectionist,  this,  too,  is  heresy.  To 
swap  the  privileges  of  the  American  market 
for  any  other  markets  of  the  world  is,  to  them, 
like  selling  one's  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. But  here  is  a  Republican  President 
urging  this  very  thing. 

The  President  confines  himself  to  the  subject 
of  oil.     But  suppose  the  Dutch  were  to  say  to 


us:  "You  are  interested  in  oil.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  tea.  Your  duties  on  tea  are  a  detri- 
ment to  us.  If  your  tea  duties  were  lower  we 
might  arrange  the  oil  business  to  suit  you." 
This  particular  thing  is  not  likely  to  happen, 
but  something  similar  might  happen  any  time. 
If  we  want  trade  and  opportunity  abroad  we 
can  not  get  it  by  penalizing  everyone  else's 
trade  here.  And  we  do  want  trade  and  op- 
portunity  abroad.  We  want  it  badly.  We 
want  it  badly  enough  for  the  leader  of  the 
protectionist  party  to  be  ready  to  bargain 
parts  of  the  protective  tariflF  for  it.  That  is  a 
very  significant  sign  of  our  changed  condition 
since  the  war.  And  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  the  courage  to  face  the  facts,  even  when 
inconsistent  with  party  theory,  is  a  most  en- 
couraging sign. 

Government  Financing  of  Private  Business 

MR.  JOHN  R.  DUNLAP,  the  editor  of 
Industrial  Management,  is  making  a 
vigorous  appeal  to  the  steel  manufac- 
turers to  cut  prices  and  thereby  stimulate  the 
activity  of  this  "  key  "  industry.    I  n  his  words : 

The  problem  now  confronting  our  steel  manu- 
facturers is  not  new,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  one. 
Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  extending  back  for  over  a  century  of  time, 
we  have  authentic  records  of  the  fact  that  following 
each  and  every  period  of  panic  and  industrial  depres- 
sion there  has  been  a  radical  cut  in  all  market  prices 
of  iron  and  steel.  That  must  happen  now,  and  no 
power  on  earth  can  prevent  it,  because  the  buyers 
of  steel  are  fully  informed  and  they  positively  know 
that  the  prices  of  steel  must  come  down  in  keeping 
with  all  other  staple  commodities — ^wheat,  com, 
sugar,  cotton,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  rubber. 
And  to  show  the  disparity  between  present  steel 
prices  and  those  before  the  war,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cite  quotations  from  the  Iran  Age,  the  leading 
market  authority  in  the  steel  industry,  namely: 

Latest     1913 
prices,    prices. 

Bars  (100  lbs.) $  1.90  $  1.40 

Structural  shapes  (100  lbs.) 2.00       1.45 

Plates  (100  lbs.) 2.00       i  .40 

Sheet  bars  (ton) 3500     25.00 

Billets  4x4  (ton) 330o     26.00 , 

Sabs  (tons) 34.00     27.00 

Blue  annealed  sheets  (too  lbs.) 2.65       1.65  * 

Black  sheets  (100  lbs.) 3.50       2.25 

Galvanized  sheets  (100  lbs.) 4.50       3.24 

Tin  plate  (base  box)   5.75       3.55 

Skelp  (100  lbs.) 2.00       1 .45 

At  the  same  time,  President  Harding  is  urging 
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It  is  wise  to  help  the  railroads  to  this  extent 
if  it  will  put  them  on  a  sound  basis  and  help 
start  a  business  revival.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  public  must  realize  that  this  half  billion 
does  not  appear  from  nowhere.  The  public 
must  either  provide  it  in  taxes  or  lend  it  to  the 
Government. 

And  in  helping  the  railroads  in  this  manner, 
there  is  a  danger  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. It  is  now  three  years  since  the  war 
ended.  The  Government  proposes  to  help 
finance  a  private  or  semi-private  industry  as  a 
war  measure.  As  a  war  measure  it  is  justifi- 
able, but  three  years  after  the  war  is  over  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  precedent  for  peace  times,  and 
that  would  lead  to  unfortunate  results.  The 
danger  of  this  is  increased  by  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  War  Finance  Corporation  also 
help  finance  the  farming  industry.  Will  not  the 
farmers  return  for  similar  relief  with  this 
precedent  and  a  strong  following  in  Congress 
when  next  there  is  a  bad  season  or  a  period  of 
low  prices?  Sound  finance  and  sound  govern- 
ment both  urge  upon  us  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  Government  from  participation 
in  private  business  as  soon  as  possible,  either 
as  an  operator  of  ships,  or  a  financier  for  rail- 
roads and  farmers.  It  is  the  road  to  State  Social- 
ism, and  State  Socialism  is  the  end  of  individual 
enterprise  and  initiative,  which  happily  still 
abound  in  America. 

The  Basis  for  Returned  Prosperity 

SIGNS  are  now  visible  of  a  gradual  re- 
covery from  the  depression  through 
which  business  in  this  country,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been  going. 
Business  concerns,  which  enjoy  able  and  clear- 
sighted management,  have  about  completed 
the  readjustment  to  new  conditions  in  their 
selling  prices,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  their 
production  costs.  And  what  is  more  en- 
couraging, some  of  them  are  reporting  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  their  products.  Not  many 
are  in  the  dominating  position  Ford  enjoys,  and 
cannot  adopt  as  arbitrary  methods  as  he  did 
to  recoup  their  finances.  But  his  strategy  in 
cutting  prices  to  stimulate  demand  and  of  elimin- 
ating every  unnecessary  expense  throughout 
his  organization  has  been  the  plan  of  general- 
ship that  has  been  found  effective  by  many 
business  leaders,  large  and  small;  and  those 
who  saw  the  value  of  such  a  plan  months 
ago,  are  now  in  a  strong  position  and  ready 


to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
are  ahead. 

As  yet,  buying  on  the  part  of  jobbers  and  re- 
tailers is  largely  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  manufacturers  to 
I^an  ahead,  but  with  the  revival  of  public 
buying  which  is  under  way,  this  will  gradually 
change  as  confidence  in  the  business  situation 
grows.  What  is  now  needed  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  is  a  realization  on  the  part  of  everyone 
that  we  have  passed  the  crisis  of  this  depression 
and  that  the  time  for  an  optimistic  outlook 
toward  the  future  has  arrived.  Optimism 
alone  will  not  bring  prosperity,  although  it  will 
have  an  important  psychological  effect;  but 
optimism  with  work  will  bring  much  better  busi- 
ness conditions.  We  might  take  a  lesson  from 
the  present  methods  in  Germany  where  work 
is  going  ahead  rapidly  and  where  the  streets 
are  posted  with  signs  "Work  and  Reconstruct." 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  at  this  writing  is 
still  depressed,  following  its  prosperity  during 
the  war;  but  the  railroads,  on  which  it  depends 
for  half  its  business  in  peace  times,  are  now 
doing  better,  and  orders  for  supplies  and 
equipment  seem  in  prospect.  President  Hard- 
ing's plan,  to  have  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion advance  the  railroads  a  half  billion  dollars, 
is  a  step  in  this  direction. 

This  attitude  of  the  Harding  Administration 
toward  business  problems  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  The  disarma- 
ment Conference,  with  its  possibilities  for  light- 
ening the  tax  burden  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
important  "bullish"  influences  that  normal 
business  now  has  to  contemplate. 

These  are  signs  of  better  times  ahead.  Au- 
thorities are  beginning  to  agree  on  this  point. 
The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
recently  said:  "Things  are  certainly  on  the 
mend,  and  such  a  complete  stoppage  of  work 
as  now  prevails  in  certain  leading  industries 
cannot  long  continue.  That  the  business  of  a 
country  with  a  population  of  105,000,000  will 
remain  indefinitely  quiescent  is  unthinkable. 
And  quite  as  surely  is  it  out  of  the  question  to 
assume  such  a  thing  as  regards  the  world's 
population  of  1,500,000,000  people.  The  world's 
trade  has  been  halted,  but  of  course  civilization 
must  go  on.  The  march  of  business,  the  preoc- 
cupation of  the  modern  man,  will  be  resumed. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  And  signs  are 
not  wanting  that  the  way  is  being  prepared  for 
this  great  event.  The  tendency  of  money 
rates    throughout    the    world    is   downward. 
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Prices  and  wages  are  also  falling.  The  trend 
is  toward  a  reduction  of  costs,  an  ultimate 
stabilization  of  values,  and  a  return  to  normal 
production  and  consumption;  to  the  end  that 
pre-war  civilization  may  be  restored,  and  the 
three  primary  wants  of  mankind,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  once  more  put  easily  within 
their  reach." 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York,  in  a  bulletin  on  July  21st,  said:  "The 
United  States  is  practically  through  the  period 
of  violent  business  disturbance  which  began 
in  May,  1920.  We  will,  from  time  to  time,  have 
visible  evidences  of  the  distressing  conditions 
through  which  the  country  has  been  passing, 
but  these  occurrences  should  be  regarded  not 
as  indices  to  forward  conditions  but  as  relating 
to  the  past.  .  .  .  The  period  of  general 
liquidation  of  the  raw  material  markets  of  the 
United  States  has  passed.  .  .  .  Wholesale 
prices  of  many  classes  of  manufacturers  have 
been  fully  deflated.  .  .  .  Retail  prices 
show  wide  irregularities,  but  high-cost  stocks 
have  been  largely  disposed  of.  Price  stabiliza- 
tion is,  therefore,  not  far  ahead.  .  .  . 
Reviewing  the  world  situation  as  a  whole,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  armistice,  there  is  a 
sound  basis  for  a  hopeful  view." 

Mr.  John  G.  Lonsdale,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Q)nmierce  in  St.  Louis,  writing 
in  July,  said:  "There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Business  has  been  very  sick,  and  when  such  is 
an  acknowledged  fact  with  respect  to  any 
patient,  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  a  slow 
process  of  recuperation.  Therefore,  tempered 
optimism  should  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  world;  because,  if 
the  ordinary  criteria  can  be  accepted,  the 
worst  is  passing,  and  forthcoming  months  will 
bring  improvements,  which,  though  slow,  will 
still  be  appreciable." 

Herbert  Hoover  has  expressed  his  views  by 
saying,  "We  have  already  turned  the  comer 
of  this  depression." 

In  an  analysis  of  his  reasons  for  optimism, 
he  gives  the  following  review  of  our  economic 
position,  and  a  statement  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  can  help  the  upward  movement : 

Our  whole  standard  of  living  greatly  depends 
upon  our  imports  and  our  exports  are  the  great 
balance  wheel  for  our  production.  Exports  are  vital 
to  the  stabilization  of  our  industries,  of  price  levels, 
of  wages  and  of  employment.  While  our  exports  do 
cover  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  our  total  production, 
on  the  othpr  hand,  they  comprise  a  large  percent- 


age of  the  production  of  certain  industries.  For 
instance,  we  generally  export  20  per  cent,  of  our 
wheat,  60  per  cent,  of  our  cotton,  75  per  cent,  of 
our  copper,  not  to  mention  others.  Unless  we  find 
a  market  for  the  surplus  production  of  our  great 
industries,  we  shall  continue  to  keep  some  25,000.000 
of  our  people  in  reduced  buying  power.  We  might 
even  drive  them  into  poverty — during  the  many 
years  that  would  be  required  to  shift  the  whole  basis 
of  our  internal  production. 

We  are  to-day  the  only  great  source  of  enlarged 
food  production.  Europe  must  and  will  draw  from 
us  a  great  proportion  of  food  supplies  that  she  for- 
meriy  drew  from  Russia.  I  see  no  basic  reason  why 
we  should  not  continue  to  export  approximately  the 
same  large  volume  of  foodstuffs  that  we  have  shipped 
abroad  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Another  great  but  uncertain  shift  in  world  forces 
will  arise  out  of  Germany.  Germany  is  left  without 
much  gold,  foreign  property,  or  foreign  business  earn- 
ings of  consequence;  therefore,  her  payments  must 
be  made  mostly  by  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods 
outside  her  borders. 

If  we  analyze  the  effect  of  these  forces  on  the 
market  for  our  manufactured  goods,  either  in  Europe 
or  in  our  much  larger  market  outside  of  Europe,  we 
quickly  find  two  directions  in  which  we  occupy  a 
position  of  some  security.  The  first  is  in  those 
exports  of  lower  production  costs  which  are  the 
result  of  great  repetitive  production,  which  has  its 
firm  root  in  our  enormous  consumption.  The 
second  is  in  that  large  number  of  special  manufac- 
tures in  which  the  inventive  genius  and  skill  of  our 
people  have  been  developed  beyond  any  country 
in  the  world. 

As  to  our  manufactures  containing  a  large  ele- 
ment of  labor  cost,  in  which  we  do  not  enjoy  special 
advantages,  we  must  look  out  and  take  measures  of 
our  own.  •  .  .  Fundamentally,  we  must  get  our 
production  costs  down.  That  lies  only  along  the 
road  of  increased  efficiency  in  our  whole  industrial 
machine.  It  means  a  willingness  of  our  working 
people  to  put  forth  every  effort  that  is  in  them  con- 
sistent with  health,  proper  family  life,  and  good 
citizenship.  The  surest  road  to  a  continued  high 
wage  and  the  surest  safeguard  against  unemploy- 
ment are  to  remove  every  restriction  on  effort. 

But  when  all  is  done,  the  real  cure  for  all  depres- 
sion is  courage  and  applied  intelligence  and  the 
return  to  primary  virtues  of  hard,  conscientious  toil 
and  economy  in  living.  On  every  side  there  is 
evidence  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  whole  nation 
is  making  an  effort  in  those  directions  equaled 
only  by  that  of  19 18,  and  the  day  some  months  ago 
when  we  entered  this  effort  we  fundamentally  turned 
the  comer  of  this  depression.  While  our  recovery 
may  be  slower  than  some  may  expect,  nothing  can 
prevent  the  prosperity  of  a  country  where  the  people 
have  enlightenment,  wish  to  work,  wish  to  produce, 
and  wish  to  do  right  by  their  neighbors. 


AMERICAN  INVESTORS  AND  FOREIGN 

BONDS 

Every  month  in  ibis  part  of  the  magazine,  the  World's  Work  pritUs 
an  article  on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom 


A    MERICAN  investors  will  have  more 
/%         foreign  bonds  offered  to  them,  many 

/  \  more.  Only  thus  can  a  foreign 
/  \  trade  balance  in  our  favor  be 
-^  ^'  financed.  In  the  past,  the  people 
of  Europe  have  been  our  best  customers.  Just 
now  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  us, 
but  they  need  our  goods  more  than  they  ever 
did*.  One  economist  says  we  must  loan  them  . 
money  or  see  them  starve.  Furthermore,  we 
need  their  trade  to  take  up  the  surplus  produc- 
tion in  this  country  over  and  above  what  we 
need  for  our  own  use.  1 1  will  be  as  true  of  these 
loans  as  were  James  J.  Hill's  comments  on  the 
Anglo-French  loan — the  first  long-term  credit 
to  be  placed  with  American  investors  to  enable 
England  and  France  to  continue  buying  here 
duringthewar:  "Its  greatest  benefits  are  to  come 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  One  who 
looks  at  the  plain  facts  will  see  that  the  grant 
of  this  credit  for  the  purpose  stated  is  far  less 
an  accommodation  to  the  countries  that  ask 
it,  than  an  act  of  necessity  for  us."  We  no 
longer  must  send  war  supplies  to  those  who 
stand  between  us  and  the  Hun,  but  we  must 
send  supplies  to  the  undernourished  people  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in 
1915  that  we  must  grant  these  credits  or  our 
plants  will  stand  idle  for  want  of  orders,  and  the 
return  of  prosperity  will  be  longer  delayed. 
The  banks  cannot  provide  the  credit  for 
financing  this  trade,  for  it  must  be  long- 
term  credit.  American  investors  alone  can 
supply  it. 

To-day,  American  investors  are  holdmg  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  half  of  foreign  bonds  that 
they  have  bought  since  the  war  started.  Nine- 
teen different  countries  are  represented  in  the 
list  of  our  foreign  security  holdings.  More^ 
than  two  and  a  half  billion  have  been  sold  here 
since  1914,  and  about  one  billion  have  been  ma- 
tured and  paid  off.  The  only  defaults  have 
been  on  Russian  and  Mexican  Government 
bonds.  The  experience  of  American  investors 
with  foreign  bonds  has,  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
been  a  favorable  one.    Those  who  see  the 


necessity  for  our  taking  more  of  them,  but  who 
fear  they  cannot  be  sold  here  in  amounts  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  situation,  reckon  without  that 
host  of  new  investors  created  by  the  war. 
These  new  investors  will  not  take  many  bonds 
individually,  but  collectively  they  will  provide 
the  requirements  of  our  own  government  for 
refunding  the  maturing  loans  of  our  railroads, 
other  utilities  and  industrial  companies  in  need 
of  vast  sums  of  money,  and  also  of  foreign 
governments  that  look  to  us  for  help.  It  is  the 
duty  of  our  investment  bankers  to  find  the 
way  to  reach  these  many  new  springs  of  in- 
vestment savings,  and  lead  them  into  the 
streams  and  rivers  of  capital  that  will  finance 
the  requirements  of  the  world.  Steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  do  this. 

Why  should  we  look  beyond  our  own  borders 
for  investment  opportunities?  We  did  not 
do  so  before  the  war,  why  should  we  now,  when 
the  war  is  over?  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  it 
is  well  to  point  out  why  Americans,  for  their 
own  interest,  must  now  finance  other  nations 
of  the  world.  The  reason  is  clear  but  is 
being  lost  sight  of.  Before  the  war,  we  were  a 
debtor  nation.  We  owed  abroad  something 
like  five  billion  dollars.  That  was  money  the 
British,  French,  and  other  foreigners  had  in- 
vested in  this  country  by  the  purchase  of 
securities  and  in  other  ways.  To  pay  the  in- 
terest on  that  amount  called  for  a  trade  balance 
in  our  favor,  i.  e,,  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  three  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year.  The  war  has  changed  all  that.  We  have 
bought  back  a  good  part  of  our  securities  held 
abroad,  American  investors  have  taken  a  billion 
and  a  half  of  foreign  bonds,  and  our  govern- 
ment has  loaned  ten  billions  to  the  Allies.  From 
a  debtor  nation  we  jumped  in  five  years  to  the 
world's  greatest  creditor.  The  trade  balance 
would  have  to  be  more  than  five  hundred  mil- 
lion against  us  to  meet  the  annual  interest 
running  to  us.  Now  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
no  such  trade  balance  for  us,  and  if  it  had, 
we  would  not  want  such  an  excess  of  goods  sent 
to  us.    But  the  only  way  to  keep  the  rest  from 
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sending  us  more  goods  than  they  buy  from  us  is 
to  continue  to  loan  them  money  to  pay  for  what 
they  buy  here,  until  they  get  back  to  prosperous 
conditions,  when  they  will  begin  to  pay  back 
what  they  owe  us  from  their  savings. 

STATISTICS    PROMOTE    INVESTMENTS 

GREAT  Britain's  leadership  in  world  trade 
was  due  to  British  readiness  to  lend  money 
abroad  to  finance  trade;  and  to  her  bankers' 
skill  in  estabUshing  credits  for  foreign  buyers. 
America  can  take  a  place  of  leadership  if  her 
new  investors  are  educated  to  lend  as  freely,  and 
her  bankers  show  the  same  skill  in  administering 
credits.  Not  only  must  our  investment  bankers 
locate  the  new  springs  of  investment  capital  in 
this  country;  they  must  educate  the  owners  of 
this  capital  to  invest  it  in  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  securities.  They  must  see  to  it  that 
the  foreign  securities  they  offer  to  them  are 
safe  investments,  then  they  must  show  them 
that  their  money  will  be  safely  invested  in 
them.  One  house,  that  has  specialized  in 
Canadian  securities  with  marked  success,  has 
recently  done  this  in  regard  to  that  country. 
It  has  issued  a  booklet  showing  the  agricul- 
tural and  natural  wealth  of  the  Dominion, 
and  pointing  out  the  great  material  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  Canada  during  the 
last  few  years.  Such  statistical  informa- 
tion as  it  presents  cannot  but  increase  the 
confidence  of  investors  in  Canadian  securities. 
The  same  thing  should  be  done  for  other  coun- 
tries. While  in  many  cases  it  would  not  show 
such  a  record  of  progress,  yet  it  would  increase 
the  investors'  knowledge  regarding  the  security 
behind  the  obligations  of  those  countries,  and 
help  to  establish  confidence  in  them.  "  Amer- 
ican investors  have  grown  to  feel  that  when 
investing  in  Canada,  they  are  investing  at 
home,"  is  the  way  this  house  explains  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  Canadian  securities  in  this 
country.  What  is  needed  is  more  of  an  "at 
home"  feeling  regarding  investments  through- 
out the  world.  Familiarity  with  the  wealth 
and  condition  of  foreign  countries  and  with  the 
nature  of  their  peoples  will  give  something  of 
that  feeling.    Some  of  the  cosmopolitanism 


of  the  British  is  necessary  to  make  us  ready 
buyers  of  foreign  securities. 

In  the  last  analysis,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  investor,  the  best  safeguard  he  can  have  in 
buying  foreign  issues,  as  well  as  most  others, 
is  the  recommendation  of  a  reliable  investment 
banking  house  that  values  its  reputation.  The 
experience  that  American  investors  have  al- 
ready had  with  foreign  government  issues 
shows  the  chief  risk  investors  run,  and  the  one 
which  is  hard  to  guard  against — that  of  the  in- 
stability of  governments  themselves.  Not  al- 
ways does  the  overthrow  of  a  government 
undermine  the  value  of  its  securities,  but  such 
an  event  is  likely  to  do  so  and  this  point  c^  the 
stability  of  governments  is  one  that  the  buyer 
of  foreign  bonds  should  take  into  consideration. 
If  the  government  of  a  country  is  stable,  how- 
ever, and  its  people  are  able  to  pay  the  taxes 
necessary  to  meet  the  interest  and  principle 
of  its  obligations,  then  the  bonds  of  that  coun- 
try are  likely  to  prove  good  investments. 

SAFETY   FOR   FOREIGN    INVESTORS 

ANOTHER  point  which  is  worthy  of  consid- 
^  eration  is  that  external  loan  bonds,  such  as 
the  foreign  issues  which  have  been  brought  out 
in  this  country  in  dollar  denominations,  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  coming  ahead  of  the  internal 
loan  bonds  of  the  same  countries.  This  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  a  country  will  regard 
the  maintainance  of  its  credit  abroad  as  of  more 
importance  than  the  meeting  of  its  obligations 
to  its  own  people.  In  other  words,  should  oc- 
casion arise  when  it  could  not  meet  all  its 
obligations,  it  would  first  pay  the  interest  and 
principle  of  its  loans  abroad.  These  are  the 
kind  of  loans  that  will  be  made  here  to  finance 
our  future  trade  balance,  and  they  will  un- 
doubtedly hold  out  some  attractive  oppor- 
tunities for  American  investors.  Those  foreign- 
ers who  bought  our  high  interest  bearing 
bonds  after  the  Civil  War  were  in  much  the 
same  position  that  we  are  to-day  in  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  a  large  share  of 
the  world's  investment  capital.  Our  future 
position  in  world  trade  depends  largelv  upon 
how  we  use  it. 


THE  PASSIVE  PEASANT  WINS  IN  RUSSIA 

Individual  Ownership  of  the  Land»Gained  upon  the  Fall  of  the  Czar  and  Maintained 
Against  the  Bolsheviki,   is  the  One  Solid  Achievement  of  the   Real   Revolution 

By  HUGO  W.  KOEHLER 

Lieutenant-Commander,  U.  S.  Navy 


THE  peasants  make  up  above  85  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Russia, 
and  according  to  the  Bolsheviki 
themselves,  90  per  cent,  of  the  peas- 
ants are  opposed  to  the  Bolshevist 
regime,  while  practically  100  per  cent,  are 
hostile  to  Communistic  doctrine  and  maintain 
a  passive  but  successful  resistance  to  it.  There 
are  in  all  Russia  probably  only  half  a  million 
Communists. 

In  addition  to  the  passive  resistance  of  the 
peasants,  arid  the  activities  of  the  "outside" 
armiesv  such  as  Denikin's  and  Wrangels,  the 
peasants  keep  up  an  active  resistance  which,  even 
if  unorganized  and  sporadic,  is  ceaseless. 

In  trying  to  pass  on  the  picture  1  got  of 
the  peasants'  attitude  toward  the  Bolsheviki, 
I  must  describe  first  the  peasant  bands 
that  I  saw  which  were  actively  opposing  the 
Bolshevist  control.  To  see  what  these  peasant 
bands  were  doings  I  got  in  touch  with  one  of 
their  leaders  or  Atamans  as  they  were  called, 
and  traveled  with  him  through  the  Bolshevist 
"  lines"  into  the  interior. 

My  principal  object  in  undertaking  this 
journey  was  to  get  first-hand  information  of 
the  insurgent  bands,  their  methods  of  opera- 
tion, and  their  aims.  All  my  previous  ques- 
tioning of  people  who  certainly  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  subject,  considering  its  im- 
portance to  them,  had  netted  me  nothing  more 
valuable  than  the  certainty  that  they  had  no 
real  information  at  all,  and  that  their  con- 
flicting guesses  must  be  wide  of  the  mark. 

After  an  interesting  trek  through  swamps, 
crossing  the  Dnieper  in  a  small  barge  for  all 
the  world  like  a  Missouri  River  flatboat,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  small  village  where  we  spent  the  day 
concealed  in  a  peasant's  hut,  and  then  at  night 
proceeded  on.  Our  only  introduction  to  this 
peasant  was  that  we  needed  to  be  hidden  from 
the  Bolsheviki,  and  he  even  let  us  have  horses 
without  further  guarantee  than  our  saying 
that  we  would  send  them  back.  On  arriving 
at  our  destination  we  found  waiting  there  ten 


other  Atamans,  who  all  belonged  to  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Atamans,  to  which  my  friend 
and  sponsor  also  belonged.  They  all  wore  the 
simple  peasant  costume  and  carried  revolvers 
and  long  daggers,  but  neither  swords  nor  rifles. 

In  explaining  their  operations  they  said 
that  formerly  they  had  gone  about  in  small 
parties  which  proceeded  independently  and 
met  at  appointed  times  and  places,  but  that 
of  late  they  had  been  able  to  work  in  large 
groups.  This  was  possible  because  the  intense 
hostility  of  the  peasants  to  the  Bolsheviki  and 
the  operations  of  the  insurgent  bands  had 
forced  the  Bolsheviki  to  concentrate  all  their 
forces  in  large  groups;  these  the  insurgents 
could  usually  evade  if  they  were  too  big  for 
them  to  attack.  This  concentration  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  large  towns  allowed  the  insur- 
gents much  greater  freedom  than  when  the 
former  had  a  small  force  in  each  village; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  made  effective  opera- 
tions by  small  bands  very  diflTicult.  Conse- 
quently, this  condition  had  resulted  in  a  union 
of  eleven  of  these  Atamans  of  insurgent  groups, 
for  purposes  of  operations  on  a  larger  scale. 
In  the  same  way,  various  other  bands  were 
combining,  and  although  such  unions  were  still 
very  loose  and  imperfect,  they  nevertheless  repre- 
sented the  first  steps  toward  organization. 

This  Union  had  so  far  carried  out  only  one 
combined  operation,  but  that  had  resulted 
very  favorably  in  that  they  had  captured  a 
large  Bolshevist  supply  train  with  sufficient 
suppfies  to  carry  all  the  members  of  this  Union 
along  for  a  considerable  period.  One  of  the 
items  was  1,200  poods  of  sugar,  another  was 
four  motor  trucks,  and  so  on,  all  of  which 
they  had  hidden  away.  The  Atamans  of 
the  Union  said  that  the  chief  objects  for  which 
they  were  fighting  were  first  to  rid  the  Ukraine 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  second,  to  win  self- 
government  for  the  Ukraine.  Asked  to  define 
their  idea  of  self-government,  they  said  that 
they  wanted  the  Ukraine  to  be  a  state  in  the 
Russian  Government,  with  the  status  of  a  state 
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in  the  United  States,  except  that  the  Ukraine 
wanted  its  own  flag  and  its  own  army  like 
the  state  of  the  German  Federation.  My 
sponsor  at  this  meeting  1  had  previously 
known  as  an  intense  Ukrainian  nationalist,  and 
I  had  often  heard  him  bitterly  denounce  what 
he  called  the  overbearing  big-brotherly  attitude 
of  the  Russian  federalists.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion he  was  evidently  much  tamed  down,  and 
he  later  told  me  that  the  idea  of  an  entirely 
independent  Ukraine  was  much  stronger  among 
the  Ukrainians  of  London,  Paris,  and  the  other 
foreign  capitals,  than  among  the  Ukrainians  of 
the  Ukraine. 

1  had  brought  along  a  copy  of  a  Sevastopol 
paper  which  contained  an  address  made  by 
Markotoun,  the  Senior  Member  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian delegation  in  Paris,  who  had  just  come  to 
Sevastopol  to  confer  with  General  Wrangel 
concerning  the  Ukraine.  When  these  Ukrain- 
ian Atamans  read  this  address,  which  had  made 
a  considerable  impression  elsewhere,  they  all 
laughed  uproariously  and  said  that  what  he 
had  said  was  very  fine  stuff,  but  who  on  earth 
was  Markotoun,  and  how  could  he  or  any  one 
else  in  Paris  speak  for  the  Ukraine?  The 
idea  of  Markotoun  in  Paris  kept  them  amused 
the  whole  day,  and  in  fact  as  long  as  1  was  with 
them  1  heard  all  manner  of  sallies  about  the 
"Paris  Delegation  of  the  Ukraine." 

In  other  words,  the  separatist  tendencies  were 
far  less  marked  inside  than  outside  Russia. 
While  the  Russian  peasants'  ideas  may  not  be 
more  strictly  nationalistic  than,  let  us  say,  the 
idea  of  a  citizen  of  New  York  during  our  Revolu- 
tion, none  the  less  the  Russian  peasants  resent 
the  idea  that  Poland,  England,  France,  or  any 
other  people  should  profit  at  Russia's  expense 
or  by  Russian  division. 

FATHER  MAKHNO 

ONE  of  the  first  questions  asked  this  gather- 
ing was  what  they  knew  of  Father 
Makhno,  the  insurgent  leader  of  the  Ukraine. 
He  is  nearly  unknown  outside  of  Russia,  but  as  a 
phenomenon  inside  Russia  among  the  peasants,  a 
knowledge  of  him  and  his  doings  is,  I  believe, 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  peasants' 
state  of  mind  now,  or  the  possibility  of  peas- 
ant action  in  the  future.  From  my  Ataman 
f  riendsl  got  no  first-hand  information  of  Makhno 
and  despite  my  best  efforts,  1  never  was  able  to 
find  him,  but  I  think  I  did  acquire  the  facts 
about  him  which,  if  not  altogether  correct  in 
minute  detail,  are  correct  in  all  essential  par- 


ticulars. From  the  earliest  reports  it  became 
evident  he  understood  the  peasant  mind,  and  so 
had  started  out  with  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  statement  that  every  peasant  must  have 
land,  and  every  house  a  master — ^first  principles 
which  any  peasant  could  understand.  Makhno 
was  quoted  by  the  monarchists  as  saying  that 
a  country  is  simply  a  great  house,  so  it,  too, 
must  have  its  master — and  who,  save  the  Czar, 
could  be  master  of  a  country?  Which  brief  state- 
ment, said  the  monarchists,  being  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  political  and  economic  ideas 
of  all  peasants,  it  was  indeed  small  wonder  that 
they  flocked  to  Makhno.  All  of  which  quota- 
tions might  be  very  well,  save  for  the  fact  that 
Makhno  never  said  anything  of  the  sort!  On 
the  contrary,  when  one  actually  gets  into  the 
Makhno  country,  one  learns  very  definitdy 
that  Makhno  has  pronounced  himself  very 
bitterly  opposed  to  any  monarchy  and  has  con- 
fined his  very  sketchy  political  pronouncement 
to  rather  indefinite  talk  about  freedom,  and 
cries  of  "Down  with  the  landlords!"  but  also 
"Down  with  the  Bolsheviki!" 

The  few  facts  that  are  definitely  established 
concerning  Makhno  are  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
Ukraine  near  Gulaipol,  where  he  later  became  a 
schoolmaster;  that  he  has  little  education,  but 
a  great  quantity  of  shrewd  conunon  sense  and 
a  very  keen  intuitive  sense  of  peasant  psychol- 
ogy; that  he  is  intensely  opposed  to  the  rich, 
and  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  interests 
of  the  peasants;  that  he  is  opposed,  alike,  to 
the  Bolsheviki  and  all  the  anti-Bolshevist 
forces  that  have  so  far  arisen; and  that, although 
he  himself  is  no  great  military  leader,  he  heads 
a  greater  number  of  the  insurgent  bands  which 
cover  the  Ukraine,  with  which  he  has  operated 
very  successfully,  and  continuously,  without  any 
support  other  than  that  of  his  peasant  followers. 

It  appears  he  started  out  some  three  years 
ago  by  gathering  together  a  small  group  of 
peasants  with  whom  he  began  operations  by 
pillaging  various  sugar  and  flour  mills  in  the 
Ukraine.  His  success  produced  imitators, 
many  of  whom  thrived  for  a  time,  but  he  alone 
survived.  In  the  early  stages  of  his  career. 
his  most  serious  rival  was  Gregorieff ,  the  leader 
of  a  similar  partisan  band  with  about  the  same 
number  of  followers.  According  to  all  ac- 
counts, he  invited  Gregorieff  to  a  conference, 
promptly  picked  a  quarrel  with  him,  shot  him 
dead,  made  a  short  and  trenchant  speech  to 
GregoriefT's  men,  and  as  promptly  attached 
them  to  himself.    Then,  when  his  band  had 
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grown  to  a  considerable  size  but  not  yet  big 
enough  to  face  the  Bolshevist  Army  which  was 
bearing  down  on  him,  he  told  his  men  to  evapo- 
rate, to  go  back  and  till  the  fields,  and  to 
reassemble  at  a  time  and  place  he  would  an- 
nounce later.  So  his  army  was  placed  in  re- 
serve by  the  simple  process  of  turning  the 
horses  homeward  and  taking  off  the  saddle  and 
hooking  up  the  plow.  But  the  great  point  is 
that  the  army  did  reassemble  at  the  time  and 
place  designated,  and  promptly  recommenced 
operations. 

There  is  evidence  that  he  has  followed  this 
same  general  procedure  each  year,  for  at  times 
his  forces  consist  of  but  a  handful,  and  then 
within  a  fortnight  they  develop  into  an  army 
of  forty  to  fifty  thousand.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  he  understands  perfectly  that  a 
campaign  in  spring  and  fall  would  attract  few 
peasants,  since  the  work  in  the  fields  then  re- 
quires all  their  attention.  Accordingly,  at 
those  times  he  orders  his  followers  home  to  till 
and  harvest  their  fields,  and  this  accomplished, 
to  rendezvous  at  time  and  place  to  be  notified 
to  them — ^with  their  horses,  provisions,  and  all 
the  arms  and  ammunition  they  can  get  to- 
gether. That  this  system,  which  sounds  so 
haphazard,  actually  functions,  is  shown  by  the 
very  definite  evidence  of  the  great  havoc  he 
has  worked  with  the  Bolshevist  communica- 
tion trains,  and  by  the  fact  that  after  every  dis- 
appearance he  has  reappeared  the  stronger. 

RUSSIAN  PEASANT  TROOPS 

HIS  troops  are  all  cavalry;  his  commissariat 
is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  in  the 
first  place,  because  his  campaigns  are  short  and 
he  sends  his  men  home  as  soon  as  the  fighting 
season  is  over,  and  secondly,  because  he  has 
the  support  of  the  peasantry  and  so  can  subsist 
his  troops  on  the  provision  which  they  bring 
with  them  >yhen  they  assemble,  plus  the  gifts 
of  the  peasantry  and  the  results  of  the  captures 
erf  Bolshevist  supply  trains.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve in  artillery,  and  rifles  he  describes  as  use- 
less except  as  a  stop-gap  for  a  deficiency  in 
machine-guns.  So  the  only  arms  his  forces 
carry  are  sabres  and  machine  guns.  For  the 
latter,  he  has  developed  various  ingenious 
mounts,  such  as  very  rugged  little  trucks  and 
wheelbarrows  with  the  wheel  amidships;  but 
his  favorite  mount  is  the  back  of  an  ordinary 
light,  high-wheeled  buggy  or  surrey,  such  as  is 
found  everywhere  in  Russia.  All  of  which  pro- 
cedure is  of  course  most  unorthodox,  but  it  is 


based  on  a  very  keen  understanding  of  his 
forces,  the  character  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  operating,  and  what  they  are  to  do. 

His  usual  procedure  when  starting  opera- 
tions, is  to  dash  up  to  a  village  in  great  style — 
fine  horses,  fine  carriages  or  sleighs,  fine  furs, 
and  rugs — for  he  realizes  the  importance  the 
peasants  attach  to  these  trappings.  As  soon 
as  the  peasants  have  gathered  about  him,  he 
makes  a  short  and  very  much  to  the  point 
speech,  for  he  has  grasped  the  point  that 
though  the  Russians  dearly  love  to  listen  to 
long  speeches,  they  pay  precious  little  attention 
to  them  as  far  as  action  is  concerned  when  it 
comes  to  the  questionof  doingsomething.  Then, 
what  they  really  want,  are  short,  crisp,  simple 
sentences  with  plenty  of  meat  in  them — and 
simple  ideas  capable  of  being  acted  on  at  once. 
For  instance,  he  will  say:  "Look  at  this  town, 
its  filthy  streets,  its  heaps  of  rubbish,  its  short- 
age of  water,  the  frightful  condition  of  the 
sewers!  Whose  fault  is  this?  Obviously  the  offi- 
cials whom  we  pay  to  take  care  of  these  things. 
Down  with  these  officials !  Kill  these  officials !" 
Or  again:  "See  these  rags  of  yours!  Why 
have  you  no  clothes?  Because  you  have  no 
money!  Why  have  you  no  money?  Because 
the  Jews  have  it  all!  Kill  the  Jews!"  Or 
having  surrounded  a  sugar  mill,  he  will  say  to 
the  assembled  peasants:  "Take  what  is  yours, 
my  children!"  a  suggestion  they  are  not  at  all 
loath  to  accept,  and  which  wins  for  him  many 
cheers  for  his  generosity.  And  so  are  all  his 
pronouncements — all  simple  sentences,  simple 
ideas,  simple  and  direct  action  required,  simple 
and  direct  action  taken.  For  this  is  the  sort 
of  thing  the  peasant  can  understand,  and  un- 
derstanding it,  he  acts  on  it. 

CHIVALRY  IN  RUSSIA 

VERY  often,  too,  Makhno  has  captured 
towns  in  which  he  would  allow  his 
followers  a  day  to  loot  the  rich,  but  under 
most  drastic  threats  as  to  what  he  would 
do  if  they  touched  the  poor — threats  which 
he  as  drastically  carried  out.  He  has 
been  called  a  robber  and  a  thief,  but 
if  this  be  so,  he  has  at  least  made  a  virtue  of  it  ; 
for  time  and  again  he  has  robbed  the  rich  only 
to  distribute  the  plunder  among  the  poor,  saying 
he  but  gave  them  what  was  theirs  by  right — 
again  a  very  popular  doctrine  among  the  num- 
erous poor,  even  if  not  so  agreeable  to  the  few 
rich,  who,  here  as  elsewhere,  get  little  sympathy 
in  such  matters.    Sof small  wonder  that  he  is 
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so  enormously  popular,  and  that  he  has  had 
success  while  armies,  superior  in  every  other 
way,  but  lacking  a  leader  with  such  simple  com- 
mon sense  and  common  understanding,  have 
been  pushed  into  the  sea. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  captured  a  large 
city  which  he  occupied  for  some  months,  he 
made  no  attempt  whatever  to  set  up  a  civil 
government  of  any  sort,  simply  leaving  the 
town  to  run  itself  as  best  it  could.  The  fore- 
man of  one  of  the  large  factories  in  the  town 
told  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  Committee 
that  had  gone  to  see  Makhno  to  ask  him  what 
he  wished  to  do  about  the  factory.  Makhno 
answered  that  he  cared  not  a  straw  about  any 
factory — it  could  do  what  it  wanted — that  he 
was  interested  only  in  the  peasants. 

There  seems  no  doubt  at  all,  that  originally, 
he  had  practically  no  political  idea  whatever, 
much  less  a  programme;  but  lately,  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  the  sole  ruler  of  the  towns  which  he 
captured,  forced  him  to  adopt  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  political  programme,  although  this 
seems  not  to  have  developed  much  farther 
than  the  idea  that  the  towns  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  his 
is  the  crude  beginning  of  an  Agrarian  Party. 

THE  PASSIVE  PEASANTS 

THERE  is  no  great  or  general  rising  of  the 
peasants  in  Russia.  But  the  Union  of 
Atamans,  Feodichenko  and  his  twenty  sub- 
atamans  in  the  Ekaterinoslav  district,  Makhno, 
and  all  the  others  are  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
peasants  are  opposed  to  the  Bolshevist  rule, 
and  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  not  the  power  to 
establish  their  law  and  order  in  the  country 
districts.  Makhno's  success  is  more  than  this. 
It  is  an  indication  that  were  a  better  leader  to 
arise  with  a  more  adequate  political  programme, 
a  sufficient  peasant  following  might  be  organ- 
ized to  take  control  of  the  Government.  So 
far,  no  such  figure  has  appeared,  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  such  a  one  might  come  to  the 
front  with  a  peasant  following;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  any  leader  who  would  hold  control 
must  have  a  peasant  following. 

So  much  for  the  active  opposition  of  the  peas- 
ants toward  the  Bolsheviki.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  champion  to  overthrow  the 
Reds.  But  the  passive  resistance  of  the  peasants 
has  already  nullified  the  Red  regime  as  far  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  concerned. 
Most  of  the  peasants  neither  fight  the  Bolsheviki 
nor  do  they  obey  them  to  any  great  degree. 


and  they  practise  their  theories  almost  none 
at  all. 

By  questioning  hundreds  of  peasants  in 
Bolshevist  territory,  hundreds  of  others  who 
had  been  in  territory  occupied  at  different 
times  by  both  the  Reds  and  the  Whites,  and 
'  by  questioning  peasant  soldiers  of  both  armies, 
1  felt  that  1  had  gained  a  fair  picture  of  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  peasants  in  regard  to  Bolshevism. 

BETTER  THAN  THE  OLD  REGIME 

AND  THE  same  ideas  were  repeated  almost 
L  endlessly.  Three  facts  constantly  appear. 
First,  there  is  a  fairly  general  belief  that  when 
the  wars — ^with  Wrangel,  and  with  Poland,  etc. — 
are  over,  conditions  will  improve;  second,  that 
the  Bolshevist  rule  is  bad;  third,  that  it  is 
better  than  the  rule  of  the  Czars.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  last  statement  contains  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  paradoxes  of  history. 
The  reason  that  the  peasant  prefers  the  Bolshe- 
viki to  :he  Romanoffs  is  that  the  peasant  prefers 
individual  ownership  or  capitalism  to  commun- 
ism. 1  know  that  this  sounds  contradictory. 
Let  me  explain  it.  Under  the  Czars,  while 
capitalism  ruled  all  other  industries,  it  was  not 
applied  to  the  peasant  ownership  of  land.  The 
land  was  assigned  not  to  individuals  but  to 
villages  and  then  allocated  to  the  peasants  in 
small  plots,  but  only  for  a  short  period.  In  an 
effort  to  be  fair,  these  plots  were  redistributed 
from  time  to  time.  In  effect  then  the  peasants 
under  the  Czars  lived  under  a  species  of 
communism. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  had  peasants 
explain  that  the  only  practical  result  of  such 
a  system  is  that  no  one  takes  any  interest  in 
the  land  other  than  getting  the  most  out  of  it 
he  can  in  the  short  time  that  the  particular 
plot  belongs  to  him.  For  the  temporary 
owner  has  no  interest  whatever  in  improving 
the  land  or  doing  anything  except  exhaust 
it,  since  he  himself  derives  little  or  no  benefit 
from  any  improvement  he  might  make. 

Now  the  peasants  who  had  suffered  under 
this  species  of  communism  under  the  Czars 
have  enjoyed  individual  ownership  under  the 
Communistic  Bolsheviki;  for,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, the  peasants  seized  the  land  and  the 
Bolsheviki  never  felt  able  to  try  to  enforce  the 
theory  of  communism  upon  them.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  since  both  the  peasants  who 
formerly  were  under  communism,  and  those 
who  worked  for  the  great  landlords  as  labor- 
ers, have  seized  land  and  gained  the  added 
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freedom  that  property  gives,  they  look  upon 
the  present  regime  as  a  distinct  improvement 
upon  the  rule  of  the  Romanoffs.  The  peasants 
have  become  really  free  men  and  landowners. 
That  is  the  great  achievement  of  the  Rev- 
olution. For  although  a  land  of  peasant 
communists  and  laborers  gives  but  a  poor  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  a  popular  government, 
a  nation  of  free  small  lanclowners  can  be  made 
a  great  and  free  country. 

The  peasants  got  the  land  because  of  the  Bol- 
shevist weakness,  a  thing  they  could  not  do 
under  the  Czars.  The  result  is  that  they 
prefer  the  Bolshevist  to  the  old  r6gime. 

They  have  a  firm  conviction  that  the  old^ 
government  was  very  bad ;  and  no  matter  how 
much  they  might  be  suffering  at  present,  they 
felt  that  when  the  war — ^which  the  Bolsheviki 
cleverly  called  the  landlords  war — was  over, 
they  would  at  least  have  freedom  under  the 
Red  Government ;  whereas,  if  any  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  forces  won  the  day,  it  would  mean 
simply  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime,  a 
consumation  which  even  their  present  misery 
could  not  make  them  look  upon  with  anything 
but  the  greatest  dread,  since  they  felt  sure  that 
any  return  of  the  old  regime  would  be  followed 
by  repression  even  more  severe  than  anything 
they  had  yet  known.  Again  and  again,  1  came 
across  evidence  of  the  great  advantage  that 
the  Bolsheviki  had  reaped  from  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  foreign  element  in  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  forces,  and  also  from  the  general 
belief  that  any  outside  aid  or  intervention 
must  be  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  land 
to  the  former  proprietors.  Outside  of  Russia, 
and  everywhere  in  monarchic  circles,  and  lit- 
erally from  the  thousands  of  officers  of  mon- 
archical tendencies  who  served  with  Wrangel 
and  Denikine,  one  would  hear  repeated  over 
and  over  again  that  the  peasants  at  heart 
really  wanted  a  monarchy,  because  a  monarch 
— a  czar — represented  order  to  them.  1 
started  out  with  this  idea  myself,  but  the  more 
I  saw  of  the  peasants,  who,  of  course,  represent 
the  great  body  of  Russians,  the  more  definite 
it  became  that  they  wanted  no  monarchy,  and 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  would  have  none  of  it. 

BOLSHEVIST  CONTRIBUTIONS 

HOWEVER,  when  I  would  ask  what  good 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  Bolsheviki, 
or  during  their  r6gime,  the  most  frequent  answer 
was  a  flat-footed  "none  whatever."  But  some 
answered  that  in  the  beginning,  there  was  more 


personal  freedom,  and  that  when  the  war  should 
be  over  there  would  be  freedom  again,  for  never 
again  would  there  be  a  czar.  Some,  too,  said 
that  the  Bolsheviki  had  actually  put  through  a 
reform  in  regard  to  prohibition.  The  general- 
ization is  true,  that  there  is  no  drunkenness  in 
Soviet  Russia,  not  even  any  drinking,  and  that 
in  the  beginning  the  most  stringent  measures 
were  take|i  against  prostitution — that  diseased 
prostitutes  were  summarily  shot  or  put  out  of 
the  way,  and  those  not  diseased  were  sent  at 
once  to  women  labor  battalions,  or  arrested  for 
lunacy.  This  reform  had  the  same  fate  as 
most  other  Bolshevist  reforms,  for  now,  in  the 
large  cities  where  the  proletariat  is  actively  in 
control,  prostitution,  especially  among  the  very 
young  is  more  frightful  than  anything  I  know 
of  in  all  history. 

The  most  intelligent  man  I  found — a  former 
journalist — said  that  the  only  real  contribution 
of  the  Bolsheviki  was  the  theory  that  those 
who  did  not  work  should  not  eat,  but  that  this 
theory  was  not  carried  out,  for  thousands  of 
Jews  and  Communists  did  no  work  and  still 
lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  This  same  man, 
in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  why  people 
did  not  rise  against  these  intolerable  conditions, 
said  that,  of  course,  the  very  stringent  and  thor- 
ough repressive  measures  of  the  Bolsheviki 
were  one  reason,  and  the  lack  of  organization 
was  another,  but  that  the  fundamental  reason 
that  the  peasants  did  not  come  out  for  any 
of  the  anti-Bolshevist  movements  was  that 
they  feared  that  the  coming  into  power  of  any 
one  of  the  an ti- Bolshevist  faction  that  had 
yet  arisen  would 'mean  simply  the  return  of 
the  old  r6gime,  the  reinstatement  of  the  land- 
lords, and  the  punishment  of  the  peasants 
who  had  seized  land  belonging  to  the  landlords 
and  had  looted  their  estates.  He  added  that 
the  Bolshevist  commissars  had  taken  great 
pains  to  destroy  handbills  dropped  by  Gen- 
eral Wrangel's  aeroplanes,  evidently  for  the 
reason  that  if  the  Land  Law,  announced  by 
General  Wrangel,  which  actually  and  im- 
mediately gave  the  land  to  the  peasants,  had 
been  known  to  the  peasants  in  the  interior  of 
Russia;  it  would  have  had  an  enormous  effect 
in  favor  of  the  Whites  and  against  the  Reds. 

The  Bolsheviki  Were  quite  successful  in 
keeping  the  peasants  in  ignorance.  The  lack 
of  communication,  the  lack  of  organizing  abil- 
ity, and  a  fear  of  Bolshevist  reprisals  prevent 
the  peasant  from  rising  as  long  as  he  is  not 
deprived  of  the  land  and  as  long  as  no  leader 
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arises  in  Russia  with  an  idea  that  appeals  to 
him.  When  I  asked  the  peasants  why,  if 
they  were  so  bitter  against  forced  military 
service,  forced  requisitions,  and  the  many 
other  things  of  which  they  complained  most 
grievously,  the  peasants  themselves  did  not 
rise  up  against  the  Bolsheviki,  they  invariably 
answered  they  could  not  organize,  that  they 
were  afraid  of  the  spies  who  were  everywhere, 
that  they  had  no  arms,  and  that  if  they  were 
even  suspected  their  whole  village  would  be 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Communists. 
And  more  to  this  general  effect. 

But  the  real  truth  is  not  that  they  could 
not  rise,  but  that  they  have  not  suffered  enough 
to  give  them  the  incentive.  By  passive  resist- 
ance they  had  practically  repudiated  Bolshe- 
vist rule.  The  peasants'  passive  defense  of 
the  Russian  Church  is  a  case  in  point. 

WHERE  THE  CHURCH  SURVIVES 

DESPITE  the  efforts  of  the  Communists 
in  deriding  the  Church  and  in  exposing  its 
shams  (for  unfortunately  the  Russian  priesthood, 
was  not  above  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the 
peasants),  the  peasants  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  oust  the  clergy.  In  some  places  the 
Communists  tried  to  use  church  buildings  for 
other  purposes,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
put  this  through,  as  the  people  who  were 
quiescent  under  all  other  outrages  stood  firm 
on  this  subject;  they  said  that  if  the  churches 
were  to  be  closed,  synagogues  also  should  go. 
Though  the  Communists  took  church  property, 
and  also  that  of  the  clergy,  and  even  insulted 
the  priest,  the  peasants  actively  resented  in- 
sults to  the  Church  itself.  The  Commun- 
ists evidently  realized  that  here  they  were  on 
very  dangerous  ground,  and  they  finally  gave 
up  active  open  measures  against  the  Church 
although  they  continued  to  deride  religion. 

A  number  of  peasants  in  a  village  near 
Tchaplinka,  one  day  recounted  with  great  glee 
their  treatment  of  a  commissar  who  had  ridden 
into  a  churchyard  on  his  horse  and  there  an- 
nounced his  opinion  of  the  Church  and  church- 
goers. But  he  did  not  remain  long,  for  he  was 
promptly  pulled  off  his  horse  by  the  angry 
peasants,  and  after  rather  rough  handling,  was 
thrown  over  the  fence.  No  action  was  ever 
taken  against  the  peasants  for  this.  But  in  spite 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  Church  itself  as  evidenced 
by  incidents  such  as  above,  the  peasant  atti- 
tude toward  the  priests  is  far  different  from 
what  it  used  to  be.     I  remember  the  village 


priest  who  complained  bitterly  that  the  same 
peasants  who  had  taken  this  energetic  action 
concerning  an  insult  to  the  Church,  did  nothing 
to  defend  their  priests  from  insults.  In  another 
village,  I  heard  the  details  of  an  attempt  by 
Bolsheviki  to  force  the  peasants  to  pay  the 
verger  the  same  prices  as  they  paid  the  priest 
for  the  various  ceremonies — christenings,  mar- 
riages, etc.  However,  the  peasants  had  united 
solidly  against  this,  and  the  Bolsheviki 
promptly  gave  up  the  attempt. 

COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM 

AS  TH E  Bolsheviki  gave  up  the  practice  of 
closing  the  churches  while  continuing  to 
preach  the  principle,  so  did  they  also  fail  to 
enforce  their  principles  of  common  ownership 
of  property  upon  the  peasants.  There  were 
requisitions  but  they  were  not  general.  And 
although  the  peasants  are  bitter  against  the- 
mobilization,  and  requisitions,  they  have  never- 
theless, in  general,  never  suffered  the  many 
requisitions  of  clothing,  linen,  household  effects, 
and  about  everything  else  of  value,  which  the 
townspeople  have  had  to  endure;  nor  have  they 
seen  at  close  hand  the  conduct  and  methods 
of  the  commissars. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  repeated  with 
such  unintermittent  frequency,  as  to  why  the 
mujhiks  do  not  rise  and  put  an  end  to  this  Red 
Terror  they  dislike  so  thoroughly,  has  many 
factors;  but  after  one  has  talked  to  sufficient 
hundreds  of  these  peasants,  the  great  funda- 
mental truth  gradually  emerges,  and  in  the 
end  it  appears  quite  plain.  It  is  simply  that  in 
the  mass  they've  suffered  really  very  little  , 
compared  to  the  townspeople,  no  matter  how 
much  individuals  may  have  suffered.  Add 
to  this,  that  they  see  comparatively  little  of 
the  evils  of  the  system  (many  have  never  seen 
a  commissar  except  at  rare  intervals)  and 
then,  too,  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  or- 
ganization against  a  r6gime  which  has  so  wkie- 
spread  a  system  of  espk>nage,  and  such  prompt 
and  efficacious  methods  of  repression — ^all  this 
in  addition  to  the  fundamental  difficulties  of 
organization  in  a  country  of  great  distances, 
with  no  free  press  and  no  freedom  of  speech 
nor  of  communication  and  it  becomes  almost 
obvious  that  only'the  most  intense  suffering, 
which  could  produce  a  spontaneous  outbreak, 
would  cause  an  uprising  among  the  peasants 
sufficiently  serious  to  threaten  the  Soviets. 

As  for  the  dissatisfaction  with  Bdshevism, 
the  principal  complaints  against  it  that  I  heard 
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were  that  now  no  one  could  buy  cloth,  that 
^  the  little  tea  there  was,  was  no  good,  and  that 
the  old  system  of  redividing  the  land  every  few 
years  would  have  to  go  on  again  under  the 
Bolshevist  regime,  i.  e,,  that  still  the  peas- 
ants should  not  own  their  own  land.  1 
found  a  good  deal  of  feeling  because  the 
schools  were  no  longer  functioning,  but  that 
feeling  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
peasants  observed  that  the  synagogue  schools 
were  running  while  their  own  were  not. 

Often  1  would  hear  outcries  against  the 
Bolsheviki  because  the  officials  were  so  largely 
Jewish.  Often,  too,  I  heard  that  the  Bolsheviki 
were  not  so  bad  after  all.  More  than  one 
peasant  pointed  out  that,  although  the  Bolshe- 
viki had  robbed  him  of  his  grain  and  cattle, 
in  reality  the  sum  total  of  what  had  been  taken  , 
was  less  than  he  had  been  forced  to  pay  out 
in  taxes  of  one  kind  and  another  in  previous 
years.  When  1  asked  the  direct  question  as 
to  what  good  the  Bolsheviki  had  accomplished, 
almost  invariably  I  got  the  flat  answer  that 
they  had  accomplished  no  good,  that  they  had 
made  promises  and  announced  programmes, 
but  had  kept  none  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  1  put  the  question  less  directly,  it  very 
often  became  evident  that  the  Bolsheviki 
had  accomplished  some  good.  In  the  first 
place,  whether  he  has  actually  been  free  or 
not,  the  peasant  hay  in  the  last  three  years 
'^thought  of  himself  as  free,  and  just  that  single 
idea  has  had  a  great  educational  effect.  When 
one  is  actually  in  Russia  one  sees  very  clearly 
that  education  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  the 
study  of  books.  The  simple  fact  that  during 
the  last  three  years  the  peasant  has  thought 
himself  a  free  man,  as  good  as  his  neighbor 
and  all  of  his  neighbors,  has  in  itself  educated 
him  enormously  beyond  anything  one  would 
think  possible.  And  all  this,  notwithstand- 
ing that  this  freedom  has  been  far  from  our 
idea  of  freedom. 

1  found,  too,  that  although  the  peasants  were 
fundamentally  opposed  to  Communism,  they 
believed  strongly  in  a  sort  of  modified  Social- 
ism, or  a  cooperative  system.  This  feeling 
against  the  one  and  for  the  other  was  based 
simply  on  their  experience  with  both — an 
experience  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been 
rather  extensive.  Their  ideas  about  Commun- 
ism they  summed  up,  by  saying  that  everyone 
knew  that  when  land  was  owned  in  common 
it  meant  simply  that  nobody  really  took  care 
of  any  of  it ;  and  any  one  could  see,  they  re- 
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peated  over  and  over  again,  that  the  only 
people  that  had  good  land  were  the  people  who, 
because  they  owned  it  as  proprietors,  took  care 
of  it.  As  for  the  cooperative  movement,  they 
believe  in  it  because  they  have  seen  it  work 
in  their  villages,  in  the  cooperative  stores  and 
the  cooperative  peasant  industries  which 
formerly  gave  employment  to  thousands  of 
peasants  during  the  winter  months,  and  which 
have  on  the  whole  been  so  very  successful. 

A  SUMMARY 

A  SUMMARY  of  the  peasants'    relations 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  in  a  few  words,  is  to 
this  effect: 

1.  The  Bolsheviki  have  drafted  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  peasants  for  their 
armies. 

2.  They  have  commandeered  produce  and 
property  from  the  peasants. 

On  the  other  hand : 

1.  The  peasants  have,  under  the  Bolsheviki, 
maintained  the  individual  ownership  of  the  land 
which  they  took  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out. 

2.  They  have  in  large  measure  resisted  all 
the  communistic  practices  of  the  Bolsheviki  and 
entirely  repudiated  the  communistic  theories. 

3.  They  have  kept  the  Church  from  Bolshe- 
vist destruction. 

4.  They  have  produced  local  leaders,  but  as 
yet  none  with  either  the  personality  or  pro- 
gramme to  grow  into  a  national  leader. 

5.  Their  most  effective  organization  on 
which  to  build  either  an  economic  or  political 
structure  are  the  cooperative  societies. 

From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  were  the  anti- 
Bolsheviki  in  the  cities  to  rise  against  Bolshe- 
vism, the  peasant  would  either  help  or  be  neu- 
tral. Bolshevism  is  not  the  main  question 
to  the  peasant.  Who  has  the  control  of  the 
central  government  is  not  the  main  question 
to  him.  The  main  question  is  that  he  now 
has  land  of  his  own,  that  he  is  economically 
a  free  man,  and  that  he  has  with  this  freedom 
gained  a  confidence  which  will  make  it  impossible 
for  any  government  to  oppress  him  as  he  used 
to  be  oppressed.  The  Bolsheviki  may  come 
and  go  and  their  successors  in  government 
likewise,  but  whoever  is  in  the  saddle  will  have 
to  accept  the  new  position  which  the  mujbik 
has  wrought  for  himself  in  the  Revolution. 
He  has  become  a  free  man,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  a  self-governing,  prosperous  nation 
can  be  made  of  free  men. 


Honor  and  Dishonor 

in  Panama 
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In  ibis  and  succeeding  numbers,  tbe  World's  Work  will  publisb  several  chapters  from  tbe  forth- 
coming biography  of  the  late  IVaUer  H,  Page,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  from  igij  to  jgi8 — 
tbe  five  years  thai  included  tbe  period  of  tbe  IVorld  IVar.  Even  before  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  great  amflui, 
the  American  Embassy,  under  Mr.  Page,  bad  several  important  problems  to  solve.  That,  caused  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  igii,  exempting  American  coastwise  ships  from  tbe  payment  of 
tolls  on  the  Panama  Canal,  proved  one  of  the  most  momentous.  Tbe  following  instalment  reveals  for 
the  first  time  tbe  inner  history  of  the  tolls  repeal  of  igi4  and  discloses  tbe  important  part  Mr.  Page 
played  in  this,  one  of  tbe  most  honorable  chapters  in  American  diplomatic  history. — The  Editors. 


IN  THE  early  part  of  January,  1914, 
Colonel  House  wrote  Page,  asking 
whether  he  would  consider  favorably 
an  offer  to  enter  President  Wilson's 
Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of.  Agriculture. 
Mr.  David  F.  Houston,  who  was  then  most 
acceptably  filling  that  position,  was  also  an 
authority  on  banking  and  finance;  the  plan 
was  to  make  him  governor  of  the  new  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  then  in  process  of  formation, 
and  to  transfer  Page  to  the  vacant  place  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  proposal  was  not  carried 
through,  but  Page's  reply  took  the  form  of  a 
review  of  his  ambassadorship  up  to  date,  of 
his  vexations,  his  embarrassments,  his  suc- 
cesses, and  especially  of  the  very  important 
task  which  still  lay  before  him.    There  were 


certain  reasons,  it  will  appear,  why  he  would 
have  liked  to  leave  London;  and  there  was  one 
impelling  reason  why  he  preferred  to  stay. 
From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  England,  Page 
had  been  humiliated,  and  his  work  had  been 
constantly  impeded,  by  the  almost  studied 
neglect  with  which  Washington  treated  its 
diplomatic  service.  The  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  provided  no  official  residence 
for  its  Ambassador,  and  no  adequate  financial 
allowance  for  maintaining  the  office,  had  made 
his  position  almost  an  intolerable  one.  All 
Page's  predecessors  for  twenty-five  years  had 
been  rich  men  who  could  advance  the  cost  of 
the  Embassy  from  their  own  private  purses; 
to  meet  these  expenses,  however.  Page  had 
been  obliged  to  encroach  on  the  savings  of  a 
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life-time,  and  such  liberality  on  his  part  neces- 
sarily had  its  limitations. 

Mr.  Page  to  Col.  Edward  M.  House 

London,  England. 
February  13,  1914. 
My  dear  House: 

...  .Of  course  I  am  open  to  the  criticism 
of  having  taken  the  place  at  all.  But  I  was 
both  uninformed  and  misinformed  about  the 
cost  as  well  as  about  the  frightful  handicap  of 
having  no  Embassy.  It's  a  kind  of  scandal  in 
London  and  it  has  its  serious  effect.  Everybody 
talks  about  it  all  the  time:  "Will  you  explain 
to  me  why  it  is  that  your  great  Government 
has  no  Embassy:  it's  very  odd!"  "What  a 
frugal  Government  you  have! "  "  It's  a  damned 
mean  outfit,  your  American  Government." 
The  King  keeps  lecturing  me.  Mrs.  Page 
collapses  many  an  evening  when  she  gets  to 
her  room.  "  If  they'd  only  quit  talking  about 
it!"  The  other  Ambassadors,  now  that  we're 
coming  to  know  them  fairly  well,  commiserate 
us.  It's  a  constant  humiliation.  Of  course 
this  aspect  of  it  doesn't  worry  me  much — I've 
got  hardened  to  it.  But  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
real  handicap,  and  it  adds  that  much  dead 
weight  that  a  man  must  overcome;  and  it 
greatly  lessens  the  respect  in  which  our  Govern- 
ment and  its  Ambassador  are  held.  If  I  had 
known  this  fully  in  advance,  I  would  not  have 
had  the  courage  to  come  here.  Now,  of  course, 
I've  got  used  to  it,  have  discounted  it,  and  can 
"bull"  it  through— could  "bull"  it  through 
if  1  could  afford  to  pay  the  bill.  But  I  wouldn't 
advise  any  friend  of  mine  to  come  here  and 
face  this  humiliation  without  realizing  precisely 
what  it  means — wholly  apart,  of  course,  from 
the  cost  of  it.    .    .     '. 

My  dear  House,  on  the  present  basis  much 
of  the  diplomatic  business  is  sheer  humbug — 
rich  men  with  ambitious  women  playing  the 
game  of  social  display — never  for  a  day  setting 
forth  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  American 
Republic.  It  will  always  be  so  till  we  have 
our  own  Embassies  and  an  established  position 
in  consequence.  Without  a  home  or  a  house 
or  a  fixed  background,  every  man  has  to 
establish  his  own  position  for  himself;  and 
unless  he  be  unusual,  this  throws  him  clean 
out  of  the  way  of  giving  emphasis  to  the  right 
things.    ... 

As  for  our  position,  1  think  I  don't  fool  my- 
self. The  job  at  the  Foreign  Office  is  easy 
because  there  is  no  real  trouble  between  us. 


and  because  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  pretty  nearly 
an  ideal  man  to  get  on  with.  I  think  he  likes 
me,  too,  because,  of  course,  I'm  straightforward 
and  frank  with  him,  and  he  likes  the  things 
we  stand  for.  Outside  this  official  part  of  the 
job,  of  course,  we're  commonplace — ^a  successful 
commonplace,  1  hope.  But  that's  all.  We 
don't  know  how  to  try  to  be  anything  but  what 
we  naturally  are.  I  dare  say  we  are  laughed 
at  here  and  there  about  this  and  that.  Some- 
times 1  hear  criticisms,  now  and  then  more  or 
less  serious  ones.  Much  of  it  comes  of  our 
greenness;  some  of  it  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  situation!  Those  who  expect  to  find  us 
brilliant  are,  of  course,  disappointed.  Nor  are 
we  smart,  and  the  smart  set  (both  American 
and  English)  find  us  uninteresting.  But  we 
drive  ahead  and  keep  a  philosophical  temper 
and  simply  do  the  best  we  can,  and,  you  may 
be  sure,  a  good  deal  of  it.  It  is  laborious. 
For  instance,  I've  made  two  trips  lately  to 
speak  before  important  bodies,  one  at  Leeds, 
the  other  at  Newcastle,  at  both  of  which,  in 
different  ways,  I  have  tried  to  explain  the 
President's  principle  in  dealing  with  Central 
American  turbulent  states — ^and,  incidentally, 
the  American  ideals  of  Government.  The 
audiences  see  it,  approve  it,  applaud  it.  The 
newspaper  editorial  writers  never  quite  go  the 
length — it  involves  a  denial  of  the  divine  right 
of  the  British  Empire;  at  least  they  fear  so. 
The  fewest  possible  Englishmen  really  under- 
stand our  governmental  aims  and  ideals.  I 
have  delivered  unnumbered  and  innumerable 
little  speeches,  directly  or  indirectly,  about 
them;  and  they  seem  to  like  them.  But  it 
would  take  an  army  of  oratorical  ambassadors 
a  life-time  to  get  the  idea  into  the  heads  of 
them  all.  In  some  ways  they  are  incredibly 
far  back  in  mediaevalism — incredibly. 

If  1  have  to  leave  in  the  fall  or  in  December, 
it  will  be  said  and  thought  that  I  've  failed,  unless 
there  be  some  reason  that  can  be  made  public. 
I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  tell  the  reason — 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  make  it 
financially  possible.  I've  nothing  to  conceal — 
only  definite  amounts.  I'd  never  say  what  it 
has  cost — only  that  it  costs  more  than  I  or 
anybody  but  a  rich  man  can  afford.  If  then, 
or  in  the  meantime,  the  President  should  wish 
me  to  serve  elsewhere,  thai  would,  of  course,  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  my  going. 

Now  another  matter,  with  which  I  shall  not 
bother  the  President — he  has  enough  to  bear 
on  that  score.     It  was  announced  in  one  of  the 
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London  papers  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Bryan 
would  deliver  a  lecture  here,  and  probably  in 
each  of  the  principal  European  capitals,  on 
Peace.  Now,  God  restrain  me  from  saying, 
much  more  from  doing,  anything  rash.  But 
if  I've  got  to  go  home  at  all,  I'd  rather  go  be- 
fore he  comes.  It'll  take  years  for  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassadors  to  recover  what  they'll  lose 
if  he  carries  out  this  plan.  They  now  laugh  at 
him  here.  Only  the  President's  great  person- 
ality saves  the  situation  in  foreign  relations. 
Of  course  the  public  here  doesn't  know  how 
utterly  unorganized  the  State  Department  is — 
how  we  can't  get  answers  to-important  ques- 
tions, and  how  they  publish  most  secret  des- 
patches or  allow  them  to  leak  out.  But  "bad 
breaks"  like  this  occur.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  the 
ioo-Years'-Peace-Committee,^came  hereaweek 
ago,  with  a  letter  from  Bryan  to  the  Prime 
Minister!  Stewart  told  me  that  this  loo- 
year  business  gave  a  chance  to  bind  the  na- 
tions together  that  ought  not  to  be  missed. 
Hence  Bryan  had  asked  him  to  take  up  the 
relations  of  the  countries  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter! Bryan  sent  a  telegram  to  Stewart  to  be 
read  at  a  big  lOO-year  meeting  here.  As  for 
the  personal  indignity  to  me^I  overlook  that. 
1  don't  think  he  means  it.  But  if  he  doesn't 
mean  it,  what  does  he  mean?  That's  what  the 
Prime  Minister  asks  himself.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Asquith  and  I  get  along  mighty  well.  He 
met  Bryan  once,  and  he  told  me  with  a  smile 
that  he  regarded  him  as  "a  peculiar  product 
of  your  country."  But  the  Secretary  is  al- 
ways doing  things  like  this.  He  dashes  off 
letters  of  introduction  to  people  asking  me 
to  present  them  to  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  we  know  Mr.  Bryan. 
We  know  his  good  points,  his  good  services, 
his  good  intentions.  We  not  only  tolerate  him ; 
we  like  him.  But  when  he  comes  here  as  "  the 
American  Prime  Minister"^ — good-by,  John! 
All  that  we've  tried  to  do  to  gain  respect  for 
our  Government  (as  they  respect  our  great 
nation)  will  disappear  in  one  day.  Of  course 
they'll  feel  obliged  to  give  him  big  official 
dinners,  etc.    And 

Now  you'd  just  as  well  abandon  your  trip 


*The  Committee  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  which  ended  the  war  of  1812. 
The  plan  to  make  this  an  elaborate  commemoration  of  a  100 
years*  peace  between  the  English-speaking  peoples  was  upset 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 

*This  was  the  designation  Mr.  Bryan's  admirers  some- 
times gave  him. 


if  he  comes;  and  (I  confess)  I'd  rather  be  gone. 
No  member  of  another  government  ever  came 
here  and  lectured.  T.  R.  did  it  as  a  private 
citizen,  and  even  then  split  the  heavens 
asunder.^  Most  Englishmen  will  regard  it  as  a 
piece  of  effrontery.  Of  course,  I'm  not  in  the 
least  concerned  about  mere  matters  of  taste. 
It's  only  the  bigger  effects  that  I  have  in  mind 
in  queering  our  Government  in  their  eyes.  He 
must  be  kept  at  home  on  the  Mexican  problem, 
or  some  other. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Walter  H.  Page. 

P.  S.  But,  by  George,  it's  a  fine  game!  This 
Government  and  ours  are  standing  together 
all  right,  especially  since  the  President  has 
taken  hold  of  our  foreign  relations  himself. 
With  such  a  man  at  the  helm  at  home,  we  can 
do  whatever  we  wish  to  do  with  the  English, 
as  I've  often  told  you.  (But  it  raises  doubts 
every  time  the  shoe-string  necktie,  broad- 
brimmed  black  hat,  oratorical,  old-time.  River 
Platte  kind  of  note  is  heard.)  We've  come 
a  long  way  in  a  year — a  very  joyful  long  way, 
full  of  progress  and  real  understanding;  there's 
no  doubt  about  that.  A  year  ago  they  knew 
very  well  the  failure  that  had  saddled  them  with 
the  tolls  trouble  and  the  failure  of  arbitration, 
and  an  unknown  President  had  just  come  in. 
Presently  an  unknown  Ambassador  arrived. 
Mexico  got  worse;  would  we  not  recognize 
Huerta?  They  send  Garden.  We  had  noth- 
ing to  say  about  the  tolls — simply  asked  for 
time.  They  were  very  friendly;  but  our  slang 
phrase  fits  the  situation  — "nothin'  doin'." 
They  declined  San  Francisco.*  Then  pres- 
ently they  began  to  see  some  plan  in  Mexico; 
they  began  to  see  our  attitude  on  the  tolls; 
they  began  to  understand  our  attitude  toward 
concessions  and  governments  run  for  profit; 
they  began  dimly  to  see  that  Garden  was  a 
misfit;  Cowdray  got  out  of  Colombia  and  ate 
(for  the  time  at  least)  out  of  my  Mexican 
hand;  the  tariff  bill  passed;  the  currency  bill; 
the  President  loomed  up;  even  the  Ambassador, 
they  said,  really  believed  what  he  preached ;  he 
wasn't  merely  making  pretty,  friendly  speeches. 
— Now,  when  we  get  this  tolls  job  done,  we've 
got  'em  where  we  can  do  any  proper  and  rea- 
sonable thing  we  want.     It's  been  a  great  three 

^The  reference  is  to  President  Roosevelt's  speech  at 
the  Guildhall  in  June,  1910. 

n*his  refers  to  the  declination  of  the  British  Govemmefit 
to  be  represented  at  the  San  Francisco  world  exhibition, 
held  in  1915. 
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quarters  of  a  year — immense,  in  fact.  No 
man  has  been  in  the  White  House  who  is  so 
regarded  since  Lincoln;  in  fact,  they  didn't 
regard  Lincoln  while  he  lived. 

Meantime,  I've  got  to  be  more  or  less  at 
home.  The  Prime  Minister  dines  with  me, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Archbishop,  the 
Colonial  Secretary — all  the  rest  of  'em;  the 
King  talks  very  freely;  Mr.  Asquith  tells  me 
some  of  his  troubles;  Sir  Edward  is  become 
a  good  personal  friend;  Lord  Bryce  warms  up; 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  chummy;  and  so  it  goes. 

So  you  may  be  sure  we  are  all  in  high  feather 
after  all;  and  the  President's  (1  fear  exagger- 
ated) appreciation  of  what  I've  done  is  very 
gratifying  indeed.  I've  got  only  one  emotion 
about  it  all — gratitude;  and  gratitude  begets 
eagerness  to  go  on.  Of  course  I  can  do  future 
jobs  better  than  1  have  done  any  past  ones. 

There  are  two  shadows  in  the  background — 
not  disturbing,  but  shadows  none  the  less: 

I .  The  constant  reminder  that  the  American 
Ambassador's  homeless  position  (to  this  Gov- 
ernment and  to  this  whole  people)  shows  that 
the  American  Government  and  the  American 
people  know  nothing  about  foreign  relations 
and  care  nothing — regard  them  as  not  worth 
buying  a  house  for.  This  leaves  a  doubt  about 
any  continuity  of  any  American  policy.  It 
even  suggests  a  sort  of  fear  that  we  don't 
really  care. 

The  other  is  (2)  the  dispiriting  experience 
of  writing  and  telegraphing  about  important 
things  and  never  hearing  a  word  concerning 
many  of  them,  and  the  consequent  fear  of  some 
dead  bad  break  in  the  State  Department.  The 
clubs  are  full  of  stories  of  the  silly  and  incredi- 
ble things  that  are  said  to  happen  there. 

After  all,  these  are  old  troubles.  They  are 
not  new — neither  of  them.  And  we  are  the 
happiest  group  you  ever  saw. 

W.  H.  P. 

Page's  letters  of  this  period  contain  many  ref- 
erences to  his  inability  to  maintain  touch  with 
the  State  Department.  His  letters  remained 
unacknowleged,  his  telegrams  unanswered;  and 
he  was  himself  left  completely  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  plans  and  opinions  at  Washington. 

February  28,  1914. 
Dear  House: 

,  .  .  .  Couldn't  the  business  with  Great  Brit- 
ain be  put  into  Moore  s^  hands?    It  is  surely 

'John  Bassett  Moore,  at  that  time  the  very  able  coun- 
felor  of  the  State  Department. 


important  enough  at  times  to  warrant  separate 
attention — or  (1  might  say)  attention.  You 
knoWi,  after  eight  or  nine  months  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  the  feeling  grows  on  us  all  here  that 
perhaps  many  of  our  telegrams  and  letters  may 
not  be  read  by  anybody  at  all.  You  begin  to 
feel  that  they  may  not  be  deciphered  nor  even 
opened.  Then  comes  the  feeling  (for  a  moment), 
why  send  any  more?  Why  do  anything  but 
answer  such  questions  as  come  now  and  then? 
Corresponding  with  Nobody — can  you  imagine 
how  that  feels? — What  the  devil  do  you  sup- 
pose does  become  of  the  letters  and  telegrams 
that  1  send,  from  which  and  about  which  I 
never  hear  a  word?  As  a  mere  matter  of 
curiosity  I  should  like  to  know  who  receives 
them  and  what  he  does  with  them! 

I've  a  great  mind  some  day  to  send  a  des- 
patch saying  that  an  earthquake  has  swallowed 
up  the  Thames,  and  that  a  suffragette  has  kissed 
the  King,  and  that  the  statue  of  Cromwell  has 
made  an  assault  on  the  House  of  Lords — ^just 
to  see  if  anybody  deciphers  it. 

After  the  Civil  War  an  old  fellow  in  Virginia 
was  tired  of  the  world.  He'd  have  no  more  to 
do  with  it.  He  cut  a  slit  in  a  box  in  his  house 
and  nailed  up  the  box.  Whenever  a  letter 
came  for  him,  he'd  read  the  postmark  and  say 
"Baltimore — Baltimore — there  isn't  anybody 
in  Baltimore  that  1  care  to  hear  from."  Then 
he'd  drop  the  letter  unopened  through  the  slit 
into  the  box.  "Philadelphia?  I  have  no 
friend  in  Philadelphia" — into  the  box,  un- 
opened. When  he  died,  the  big  box  was  neariy 
full  of  unopened  letters.  When  I  get  to  Wash- 
ington again,  I'm  going  to  look  for  a  big  box 
that  must  now  be  nearly  full  of  my  unopened 
letters  and  telegrams. 

W.  H.  P. 

The  real  reason  why  the  Ambassador  wished 
to  remain  in  London  was  to  assist  in  undoing 
a  great  wrong  which  the  United  States  had 
done  itself  and  the  world.  Page  was  attempt- 
ing to  perform  his  part  in  introducing  new 
standards  into  diplomacy.  His  discussions  of 
Mexico  had  taken  the  form  of  that  "idealism" 
which  he  was  apparently  having  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  British  statesmen  and  the  British 
public  to  accept.  He  was  doing  his  best  to 
help  bring  about  that  day  when,  in  Gladstone's 
famous  words,  "the  idea  of  public  right  would 
be  the  governing  idea"  of  international  rela- 
tions. But  while  the  American  Ambassador 
was  preaching  this  new  conception,  the  position 
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of  his  own  country  on  one  important  matter 
was  a  constant  impediment  to  his  efforts. 
Page  was  continually  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States,  high-minded  as  its  for- 
eign policy  might  pretend  to  be,  was  far  from 
"idealistic"  in  the  observance  of  the  treaty 
which  it  had  made  with  Great  Britain  con- 
cerning the  Panama  Canal.  There  was  a 
certain  embarrassment  involved  in  preaching 
unselfishness  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was  practising 
selfishness  and  dishonesty  in  Panama.  For, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Ambassador  and  that  of 
most  other  dispassionate  students  of  the 
Panama  treaty,  the  American  policy  on 
Panama  tolls  amounted  to  nothing  less. 

To  one  unskilled  in  legal  technicalities,  the 
Panama  controversy  involved  no  great  diffi- 
culty. Since  1850  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  had  had  a  written  understanding  on 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
Clayton-Btilwer  Treaty  adopted  that  year 
provided  that  the  two  countries  should  share 
equally  in  the  construction  and  control  of  the 
proposed  waterway  across  the  Isthmus.  This 
idea  of  joint  control  had  always  rankled  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  1901  the  American  Gov- 
ernment persuaded  Great  Britain  toabrogate  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  and  agree  to  another — 
the  Hay-Pauncefote — ^which  transferred  .  the 
rights  of  ownership  and  construction  exclu- 
sively to  this  country.  In  consenting  to  this 
important  change.  Great  Britain  had  made  only 
one  stipulation.  "The  Canal,"  so  read  Article 
III  of  the  Convention  of  1901,  "shall  be  free 
and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  war 
of  all  nations  observing  these  rules,  on  terms 
of  entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  against  any  such  nation,  or  its 
citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the  conditions 
or  charges  of  traffic,  or  otherwise."  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  English  language  could 
utter  no  thought  more  clearly  than  this.  The 
agreement  said,  not  inferentially,  but  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  "charges"  levied  on  the 
ships  of  "all  nations"  which  used  the  Canal 
should  be  the  same.  The  history  of  British- 
American  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Canal  had  always  emphasized  this  same  point. 
All  American  witnesses  to  drawing  the  treaty 
have  testified  that  this  was  the  American  under- 
standing. The  correspondence  of  John  Hay, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time,  makes 
it  clear  that  this  was  the  agreement.  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  who,  as  Secretary  of  War,  sat  next 


to  John  Hay  in  the  Cabinet  which  authorized 
the  treaty,  has  taken  the  same  stand.  The 
man  who  conducted  the  preliminary  negotia- 
tions with  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Henry  White, 
has  emphasized  the  same  point.  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  who,  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  in  1901,  had  charge  of  the 
negotiations,  has  testified  that  the  British  and 
American  governments  "meant  what  they 
said  and  said  what  they  meant." 

In  the  face  of  this  solemn  understanding, 
the  American  Congress,  in  1912,  passed  the 
Panama  Canal  Act,  which  provided  that  "no 
tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States." 
A  technical  argument,  based  upon  the  theory 
that  "all  nations"  did  not  include  the  United 
States,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  this  country  had 
obtained  sovereign  righti  upon  the  Isthmus, 
the  situation  had  changed,  persuaded  President 
Taf t  to  sign  this  bill.  •  Perhaps  this  line  of  reas- 
oning satisfied  the  legal  consciences  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Mr.  Knox,  his  Secretary  of 
State,  but  it  really  cut  little  figure  in  the 
acrimonious  discussion  that  ensued.  Of  course, 
there  was  only  one  question  involved;  that  was 
as  to  whether  the  exemption  violated  the  treaty. 
This  is  precisely  the  one  point  that  nearly  all 
the  controversialists  avoided.  The  statement 
that  the  United  States  had  built  the  Canal 
with  its  own  money  and  its  own  genius,  that  it 
had  achieved  a  great  success  where  other 
nations  had  achieved  a  great  failure,  and  that  it 
had  the  right  of  passing  its  own  ships  through 
its  own  highway  without  assessing  tolls — ^this 
was  apparently  argument  enough.  When 
Great  Britain  protested  the  exemption  as  a 
violation  of  the  treaty,  there  were  not  lacking 
plenty  of  elements  in  American  politics  and 
journalism  to  denounce  her  as  committing  an 
act  of  high-handed  impertinence,  as  having 
intruded  herself  in  matters  which  were  not 
properly  her  concern,  and  as  having  attempted 
to  rob  the  American  public  of  the  fruits  of  its 
own  enterprise.  That  animosity  to  Great 
Britain,  which  is  always  present  in  certain  parts 
of  the  hyphenated  i)opulation,  burst  into  full 
flame. 

Clear  as  were  the  legal  aspects  of  the  dispute, 
the  position  of  the  Wilson  Administration  was 
a  difficult  one.  The  Irish-American  elements, 
which  have  specialized  in  making  trouble  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
represented  a  strength  to  the  Democratic  Party 
in  most  large  cities.    The  great  mass  of  Demo- 
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cratic  Senators  and  Congressmen  had  voted 
for  the  exemption  bill.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1912  had  endorsed  this  same  legislation. 
This  declaration  was  the  handiwork  of  Senator 
O'Gorman,  of  New  York  State,  who  had  long 
been  a  leader  of  the  anti-British  crusade  in 
American  politics.  More  awkward  still.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  the  course  of  his  Presidential 
campaign,  had  himself  spoken  approvingly  of 
free  tolls  for  American  ships.  The  probability 
is  that,  when  the  President  made  this  unfortu- 
nate reference  to  this  clause  in  the  Democratic 
programme,  he  had  given  the  matter  little 
personal  investigation;  it  must  be  held  to  his 
credit  that,  when  the  facts  were  cleariy  pre- 
sented to  him,  his  mind  quickly  grasped  the 
real  point  at  issue — that  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  commercial  advantage  or  disadvantage, 
but  one  simply  of  national  honor,  of  whether 
the  United  States  proposed  to  keep  its  word 
or  to  break  it. 

Page's  contempt  for  the  hair-drawn  technical- 
ities of  lawyers  was  profound,  and  the  tortuous 
effort  to  make  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
mean  something  quite  different  from  what  it 
said,  inevitably  moved  him  to  righteous  wrath. 
Before  sailing  for  England  he  spent  several 
days  in  the  State  Department  studying  the 
several  questions  which  were  then  at  issue  be- 
tween his  country  and  Great  Britain.  A  mem- 
orandum contains  his  impressions  of  the  free 
tolls  contention: 

"A  little  later  I  went  to  Washington  again 
to  acquaint  myself  with  the  business  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  About 
that  time  the  Senate  confirmed  my  appoint- 
ment, and  1  spent  a  number  of  days  reading  the 
recent  correspondence  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. The  two  documents  that  stand  out  in 
my  memory  are  the  wretched  lawyer's  note  of 
Knox  about  the  Panama  tdls  (1  never  read  a 
less  sincea,  less  convincing,  more  purely 
artificial  argument)  and  Bryce's  brief  reply, 
which  did  have  the  ring  of  sincerity  in  it.'  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  in  general  seemed 
to  me  very  dull  stuff,  and,  after  wading  through 
it  all  day,  on  several  nights  as  1  went  to  bed 
the  thought  came  to  me  whether  this  sort  of 
activity  were  really  worth  a  man's  while." 

Anything  which  affected  British  shipping 
adversely  touched  Great  Britain  in  a  delicate 
spot;  and  Page  had  not  been  long  in  London 
before  he  perceived  the  acute  nature  of  the 


Panama  situation.  In  July,  1913,  Col.  Ed- 
ward M.  House  reached  the  British  capital. 
A  letter  of  Page's  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  gives 
such  a  succinct  description  of  this  new  and 
influential  force  in  American  pubjic  life  that  it 
is  worth  quoting: 

Af  r.  Page  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 

Coburg  Hotel,  London. 

[no  date.] 
Dear  Sir  Edward: 

There  is  an  American  gentleman  in  London, 
the  like  of  whom  1  do  not  know.  Mr.  Edward 
M.  House  is  his  name.  He  is  "the  silent 
partner"  of  President  Wilson — that  is  to 
say,  he  is  the  most  trusted  political  adviser 
and  the  nearest  friend  of  the  President.  He 
is  a  private  citizen,  a  man  without  personal 
political  ambition,  a  modest,  quiet,  even 
shy  fellow.  He  helps  to  make  Cabinets, 
to  shape  policies,  to  select  judges  and  ambas- 
sadors and  suchlike  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  that  these  tasks  are  well  done. 

He  is  suffering  from  over-indulgence  in 
advising,  and  he  has  come  here  to  rest.  I 
cannot  get  him  far  outside  his  hotel,  for  he 
cares  to  see  few  people.  But  he  is  very  eager 
to  meet  you. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  do  me  the  honor 
to  take  luncheon  at  the  Coburg  Hotel  with 
me,  to  meet  him  either  on  July  1,  or  3,  or  5 — 
if  you  happen  to  be  free?  I  shall  have  only 
you  and  Mr.  House. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Walter  H.  Page. 

The  chief  reason  why  Colonel  House  wished 
to  meet  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  was 
to  bring  him  a  message  from  President  Wilson 
on  the  subject  of  the  Panama  tolls.  The 
three  men — Sir  Edward,  Colonel  House,  and 
Mr.  Page — ^met  at  the  suggested  luncheon 
on  July  3rd.  Colonel  House  informed  the 
Foreign  Secretary  that  President  Wilson  was 
now  convinced  that  the  Panama  Act  violated 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  use  all  his  influence  to  secure  its 
repeal.  The  matter,  the  American  urged, 
was  a  difficult  one,  since  it  would  be  necessary 
to  persuade  Congress  to  pass  a  law  acknowl- 
edging its  mistake.  The  best  way  in  which 
Great  Britain  could  aid  in  the  process  was 
by  taking  no  public  action.  If  the  British 
should  keep  protesting  or  discussing  the 
subject  acrimoniously  in  the  press  and  Parlia- 
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ment,  such  a  course  would  merely  reenforce 
the  elements  that  would  certainly  oppose 
the  President.  Any  protests  would  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  set  up  the  cry  of  "  British 
dictation/'  and  a  change  in  the  Washington 
policy  would  subject  it  to  the  criticism  of 
having  yielded  to  British  pressure.  The 
inevitable  effect  would  be  to  defeat  the  whole 
proceeding.  Colonel  House  therefore  suggested 
that  President  Wilson  be  left  to  handle  the 
matter  in  his  own  way  and  in  his  own  time, 
and  he  assured  the  British  statesman  that 
the  result  would  be  satisfactory  to  both 
countries.  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  once  saw 
that  Colonel  House's  statement  of  the  matter 
was  simply  common-sense,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  leave  the  Panama  matter  in  the 
President's  hands. 

Thus,  from  July  3,  191 3,  there  was  a  com- 
plete understanding  between  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Washington  Administration 
on  the  question  of  the  tolls.  Yet  neither 
the  British  nor  the  American  public  knew 
that  President  Wilson  had  pledged  himself  to  a 
policy  of  repeal.  All  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  191 3  this  matter  was  as  generally  dis- 
cussed in  England  as  was  Mexico.  Every- 
where the  Ambassador  went — country  houses, 
London  dinner  tables,  the  colleges  and  the 
clubs — he  was  constantly  confronted  with  what 
was  universally  regarded  as  America's  great 
breach  of  faith.  How  deeply  he  felt  in  the 
matter  his  letters  show. 

Af  r.  Page  to  CoL  Edward  M,  House 

August  25,  1913. 
Dear  House: 

.  .  .  The  English  Government  and  the 
English  people  without  regard  to  party — 
1  hear  it  and  feel  it  everywhere — are  of  one 
mind  about  this:  they  think  we  have  acted 
dishonorably.  They  really  think  so — it  isn't 
any  mere  political  or  diplomatic  pretense.  We 
made  a  bargain,  they  say,  and  we  have  re- 
pudiated it.  If  it  were  a  mere  bluff  or  game 
or  party  contention — that  would  be  one  thing. 
We  could  "bull"  it  through  or  live  it  down. 
But  they  look  upon  it  as  we  look  upon  the 
repudiation  of  a  debt  by  a  state.  Whatever 
the  arguments  by  which  the  state  may  excuse 
itself,  we  never  feel  the  same  toward  it — 
never  quite  so  safe  about  it.  They  say,"  You 
are  a  wonderful  nation  and  a  wonderful  people. 
We  like  you.  But  your  Government  is  not 
a    government    of    honor.    Your    honorable 


men  do  not  seem  to  get  control."  You  can't 
measure  the  damage  that  this  does  us.  What- 
ever the  United  States  may  propose  till  this 
is  fixed  and  forgotten  will  be  regarded  with 
a  certain  hesitancy.  They  will  not  fully 
trust  the  honor  of  our  Government.  They 
say,  too,  "See,  you've  preached  arbitration 
and  you  propose  peace  agreements^  and  yet 
you  will  not  arbitrate  this:  you  know  you  are 
wrong,  and  this  attitude  proves  it."  What- 
ever Mr.  Hay  might  or  could  have  done,  he 
made  a  bargain.  The  Senate  ratified  it. 
We  accepted  it.  Whether  it  were  a  good 
bargain  or  a  bad  one,  we  ought  to  keep  it 
The  English  feeling  was  shown  just  the  other 
week  when  Senator  Root  received  an  honorary 
degree  at  Oxford.  The  thing  that  gave  him 
fame  here  was  his  speech  on  this  treaty.* 
There  is  no  end  of  wa3rs  in  which  they  show 
their  feeling  and  conviction. 

Now,  if  in  the  next  regular  session  the 
President  takes  a  firm  stand  against  the 
ship  subsidy  that  this  discrimination  gives, 
couldn't  Congress  be  carried  to  repeal  this 
discrimination?  For  this  economic  objection 
also  exists. 

No  Ambassador  can  do  any  very  large  con- 
structive piece  of  work  so  long  as  this  suspicion 
of  the  honor  of  our  Government  exists.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  will  take  it  up  in  October  or 
November.  If  I  could  say  then  that  the 
President  will  exert  all  his  influence  for  this 
repeal — that  would  go  far.  If,  when  he  takes 
it  up,  I  can  say  nothing,  it  will  be  practically 
useless  for  me  to  take  up  any  other  large  plan. 
This  is  the  most  important  thing  for  us  on  the 
diplomatic  horizon. 

Mr,  Page  to  the  President 

Doomoch,  Scotland, 
September  10,  1913. 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  am  spending  ten  or  more  of  the  dog  da>'s 
visiting  the  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman 
in  their  proper  setting — their  country  homes — 
where  they  show  themselves  the  best  of  hosts 
and  reveal  their  real  opinions.  There  are, 
for  example,  in  the  house  where  1  happen  to 
be  to-day,  the  principals  of  three  of  the  Scotch 
universities,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  an  influential  editor. 

They  have,  of  course — 1  mean  all  the  edu- 
cated folk  I  meet — ^the  most  intelligent  in- 

1  Mr.  Root's  masterly  speech  on  Panama  tolls  was  made 
In  the  United  States  Senate.  January  21,  1913. 
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terest  in  American  affairs,  and  they  have  an 
unbounded  admiration  for  the  American  people 
— their  energy,  their  resourcefulness,  their 
wealth,  their  economic  powers  and  social 
independence.  I  think  that  no  people  ever 
really  admired  and,  in  a  sense,  envied  another 
people  more.  They  know  we  hold  the  keys 
of  the  future. 

But  they  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
our  people  and  our  Government.  They  are 
sincere.  God-fearing  people  who  speak  their 
convictions.  They  cite  Tammany,  the  Thaw 
case,  Sulzer,  the  Congressional  lobby,  and 
sincerely  regret  that  a  democracy  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  justify  itself.  1  am  con- 
stantly amazed  and  sometimes  dumbfounded 
at  the  profound  effect  that  the  yellow  press 
(including  the  American  correspondents  of 
the  English  papers)  has  had  upon  the  British 
mind.  Here  is  a  most  serious  journalistic 
problem,  upon  which  I  have  already  begun 
to  work  seriously  with  some  of  the  editors 
of  the  better  London  papers.  But  it  is  more 
than  a  journalistic  problem.  It  becomes  politi- 
cal. To  eradicate  this  impression  will  take  years 
of  well-planned  work.  1  am  going  to  make 
this  the  subject  of  one  of  the  dozen  addresses 
that  1  must  deliver  during  the  next  six  months 
— "The  United  States  as  an  Example  of 
Honest  and  Honorable  Government." 

And  everywhere — in  circles  the  most  friendly 
to  us,  and  the  best  informed — I  receive  com- 
miseration because  of  the  dishonorable  at- 
titude of  our  Government  about  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls.  This,  1  confess,  is  hard  to  meet. 
We  made  a  bargain — a  solemn  compact — 
and  we  have  broken  it.  Whether  it  were  a 
good  bargain  or  a  bad  one,  a. silly  one  or  a 
wise  one;  that's  far  from  the  point.  Isn't  it? 
I  confess  that  this  bothers  me.    .    .    . 

And  this  Canal  tolls  matter  stands  in  the 
way  of  everything.  It  is  in  their  minds 
all  the  time — the  minds  of  all  parties  and 
all  sections  of  opinion.  They  have  no  respect 
for  Mr.  Taf t,  for  they  remember  that  he  might 
have  vetoed  the  bill;  and  they  ask,  whenever 
they  dare,  what  you  will  do  about  it.  They 
hold  our  Government  in  shame  so  long  as 
this  thing  stands. 

As  for  the  folly  of  having  made  such  a  treaty 
— that's  now  passed.  As  for  our  unwilling- 
ness to  arbitrate  it — that's  taken  as  a  confes- 
sion of  guilt.    ... 

We  can  comhiand  these  people,  this  Govemr 
ment,  this  tight  island,  and  its  world-wide 


empire;  they  honor  us,  they  envy  us,  they 
fear  us;  they  see  the  time  near  at  hand  when 
we  shall  command  the  capital  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  if  we  unfetter  our  mighty 
people;  they  wish  to  keep  very  close  to  us. 
But  they  are  suspicious  of  our  Government 
because,  they  contend,  it  has  violated  its 
faith.     Is  it  so  or  is  it  not? 

Life  meantime  is  brimful  of  interest;  and, 
despite  this  reflex  result  of  the  English 
long-blunder  with  Ireland  (how  our  sins 
come  home  to  roost),  the  Great  Republic 
casts  its  beams  across  the  whole  world  and  I 
was  never  so  proud  to  be  an  American  demo- 
crat, as  1  see  it  light  this  hemisphere  in  a 
thousand  ways. 

All  health  and  mastery  to  you ! 

Walter  H.  Page. 

The  story  of  Sir  William  Tyrrell's*  visit  to 
the  White  House  in  November,  1913,  has 
already  been  told.  On  this  occasion,  it  will 
be  recalled,  an  agreement  was  reached  not 
only  on  Mexico,  but  also  President  Wilson  re- 
peated the  assurances  already  given  by  Colonel 
House  on  the  repeal  of  the  tolls  legislation. 
Now  that  Great  Britain  had  accepted  the 
President's  leadership  in  Mexico,  the  time 
was  approaching  when  President  Wilson  might 
be  expected  to  take  his  promised  stand  on 
Panama  tolls.  Yet  it  must  be  repeated  that 
there  had  been  no  definite  diplomatic  bargain. 
But  Page  was  exerting  all  his  efforts  to  estab- 
lish the  best  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  fair  dealing  and  mutual 
respect.  Great  Britain  had  shown  her  good 
faith  in  the  Mexican  matter;  now  the  turn 
of  the  United  States  had  come. 

Mr,  Page  to  the  President 

London,  6  Grosvenor  Square, 
January  6,  1914. 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

We've  traveled  a  long  way  since  this  Mexican 
trouble  began — a  long  way  with  His  Majesty's 
Government.  When  your  policy  was  first 
flung  at  'em,  they  showed  at  best  a  friendly 
incredulity:  what!  set  up  a  moral  standard 
for  government  in  Mexico?  Everybody's 
mind  was  fixed  merely  on  the  restoring  of 

^Sir  William  Tyrrell  was,  in  191 3,  private  secretary  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  at  present  is  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Curzon,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary.  The  refer- 
ence in  the  text  is  to  the  visit  Sir  William  made  to  Wash- 
ington in  November,  1913,  described  in  a  previous — ^and  so 
far  unpublished — chapter  in  the  biography. 
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order — the  safety  of  investments.  They 
thought  of  course  our  Army  would  go  down  in  a 
few  weeks.  1  recall  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
asked  me  one  day  if  you  would  not  consult 
the  European  governments  about  the  suc- 
cessor to  Huerta,  speaking  of  it  as  a  problem 
that  would  come  up  next  week.  And  there 
was  also  much  unofficial  talk  about  joint 
intervention. 

Well,  they've  followed  a  long  way.  They 
apologized  for  Garden^  (that's  what  the  Prime 
Minister's  speech  was);  they  ordered  him  to 
be  more  prudent.  Then  the  real  meaning 
of  concessions  began  to  get  into  their  heads. 
They  took  up  the  dangers  that  lurked  in 
the  Government's  contract  with  Gowdray 
for  oil;  and  they  pulled  Gowdray  out  of 
Golombia  and  Nicaragua — granting  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  conces- 
sions that  might  imperil  a  country's  autonomy. 
Then  Sir  Edward  asked  me  if  you  would  not 
consult  him  about  such  concessions — a  long 
way  had  been  traveled  since  his  other  question ! 
Lord  Haldane  made  the  Thanksgiving  speech 
that  1  suggested  to  him.  And  now  they  have 
transferrwl  Garden.  They've  done  all  we 
asked  and  more;  and,  more  wonderful  yet, 
they've  come  to  understand  what  we  are  driv- 
ing at. 

As  this  poor  world  goes,  all  this  seems  to 
me  rather  handsomely  done.  At  any  rate, 
it's  square  and  it's  friendly. 

Now  in  diplomacy,  as  in  other  contests, 
there  must  be  give  and  take;  it's  our  turn. 

I.  If  you  see  your  way  clear,  it  would  help 
the  Liberal  Government  (which  needs  help) 
and  would  be  much  appreciated,  if  before 
February  loth,  when  Parliament  meets,  you 
could  say  a  public  word  friendly  to  our  keeping 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty — on  the  tolls. 
You  only,  of  course,  can  judge  whether  you 
would  be  justified  in  doing  so.  I  presume 
only  to  assure  you  of  the  most  excellent  effect 
it  would  have  here.  If  you  will  pardon  me 
for  taking  a  personal  view  of  it,  too,  I  will 
say  that  such  an  expression  would  cap  the 
climax  of  the  enormously  heightened  esteem 
and  great  respect  in  which  recent  events  and 
achievements  have  caused  you  to  be  held  here. 
It  would  put  the  English  of  all  parties  in 
the  happiest  possible  mood  toward  you  for 

^British  Minister  to  Mexico  in  19 13- 14,  whose  intense 
anti-Americanism  at  one  time  threatened  the  good  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Garden  was 
"transferred"  from  Mexico  to  Brazil — a  friendly  act  of  the 
British  Foreign  office  which  eas^  the  tension. 


whatever  subsequent  dealings  may  await  us. 
It  was  as  friendly  a  man  as  Kipling  who  said 
to  me  the  night  I  spent  with  him :  "  You  know 
your  great  Government,  which  does  many 
great  things  greatly,  does  not  lie  awake  0' 
nights  to  keep  its  promises." 
.  It's  our  turn  next,  whenever  you  see  your 
way  clear. 

Most  heartily  yours, 

Walter  H.  Page. 
To  the  President. 

CoL  Edward  M.  House  to  Mr.  Page 

145  East  35th  Street, 

New  York  Qty. 
Dear  Page: 

1  was  with  the  President  for  twaity-four 
hours  and  we  went  over  everything  thoroug^y. 
He  decided  to  call  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  the  White  House  on 
Monday  and  tell  them  of  his  intentions  re- 
garding Panama  tolls.  We  discussed  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  see  some  of  them  in- 
dividually, or  to  take  them  collectively.  It 
was  agrml  that  the  latter  course  was  better. 
It  was  decided,  however,  to  have  Senator 
Jones  poll  the  Senate  in  order  to  find  just  how 
it  stood  before  getting  the  Committee  together. 
The  reason  for  this  quick  action  was  in 
response  to  your  letter  urging  that  something 
be  done  before  the  loth  of  February.    .    .    . 

Faithfully  yours, 

E.  M.  House. 
January  24,  1914. 

On^  March  5th  the  President  made  good  his 
promise  by  going  before  Congress  and  asking 
the  two  Houses  to  repeal  that  clause  in  the 
Panama  legislation  which  granted  preferential 
treatment  to  American  coastwise  shipping. 
The  President's  address  was  very  brief  and 
did  not  discuss  the  matter  in  the  slightest 
detail.  Mr.  Wilson  made  the  question  one 
simply  of  national  honor.  The  exemption, 
he  said,  clearly  violated  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but 
to  set  the  matter  right.  The  part  of  the 
President's  address  which  aroused  the  greatest 
interest  was  the  conclusion : 

"  1  ask  this  of  you  in  support  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Administration.  1  shall  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  other  matters  of  even 
greater  delicacy  and  nearer  consequence*  if 
you  do  not  grant  it  to  me  in  ungrudging 
measure." 
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The  impression  which  this  speech  made 
upon  the  great  statesman  who  then  presided 
over  the  British  Foreign  office  is  evident  from 
the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Washington: 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  C  Spring-Rice 

Foreign  Office, 
March  13,  1914. 
Sir: 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the 
American  Ambassador  to-day,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  saying  how  much  I  had  been 
struck  by  President  Wilson's  Message, to  Con- 
gress about  the  Panama  Canal  tolls.  When  1 
read  it,  it  struck  me  that,  whether  it  succeeded 
or  failed  in  accomplishing  the  President's 
object,  it  was  something  to  the  good  of  public 
life,  for  it  helped  to  lift  public  life  to  a  higher 
plane  and  to  strengthen  its  morale. 

1  am,  &c., 
E.  Grey. 

Two  days  after  his  appearance  before 
Congress  the  President  wrote  to  his  Am- 
bassador: 

The  President  to  Mr.  Page 
The  White  House,  Washington. 

March  7,  1914. 
My  dear  Page: 

I  have  your  letters  of  the  twenty-second 
and  twenty-fourth  of  February  and  I  thank 
you  for  them  most  warmly.  Happily,  things 
are  clearing  up  a  little  in  the  matters  which 
have  embarrassed  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  and  1  hope  that  the  temper  of  public 
opinion  is  in  fact  changing  there,  as  it  seems 
to  us  from  this  distance  to  be  changing. 

Your  letters  are  a  lamp  to  my  feet.  1 
feel  as  1  read  that  their  analysis  is  searching 
and  true.  ^ 

Things  over  here  go  on  a  tolerably  even  keel. 
The  prospect  at  this  moment  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tolls  exemption  is  very  good  indeed. 
I  am  beginning  to  feel  a  considerable  degree 
of  confidence  that  the  repeal  will  go  through, 
and  the  Press  of  the  country  is  certainly 
standing  by  me  in  great  shape. 

My  thoughts  turn  to  you  very  often  with 
gratitude  and  affectionate  regard.  If  there 
is  ever  at  any  time  anything  specific  you 
want  to  learn,  pray  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  it 
of  me  directly,  if  you  think  best. 

Garden  was  here  the  other  day  and  1  spent 
an  hour  with  him,  but  1  got  not  even  a  glimpse 


of  his  mind.     1  showed  him  all  of  mine  that 
he  cared  to  see. 
With  warmest  regards  from  us  all. 

Faithfully  yours, 

WooDRow  Wilson. 

The  debate  which  now  took  place  in  Con- 
gress proved  to  be  one  of  the  stormiest  in  the 
history  of  that  body.  The  proceeding  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  easy  victory  whidi  the 
Administration  had  evidently  expected.  The 
struggle  was  protracted  for  three  months;  and 
it  signalized  Mr.  Wilson's  first  serious  conflict 
with  the  Senate — that  same  Senate  which 
was  destined  to  play  such  a  vexatious  and 
destructive  r61e  in  his  career.  At  this  time, 
however,  Mr.  Wilson  had  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  control  over  the  law-making  bodies. 
It  was  early  in  his  Presidential  term,  and  in 
these  early  days  Senators  are  likely  to  be 
careful  about  quarreling  with  the  White 
House — especially  the  Senators  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  political  party.  In 
this  struggle,  moreover,  Mr.  Wilson  had  the 
intelligence  and  the  character  of  the  Senate 
largely  on  his  side,  though,  strangely  enough, 
his  strongest  supporters  were  Republicans 
and  his  bitterest  opponents  were  Democrats. 
Senator  Root,  Senator  Burton,  Senator  Lodge, 
Senator  Kenyon,  Senator  McCumber,  all 
Republicans,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  upheld  the  national  honor;  while  Sena- 
tors O'Gorman,  Chamberlain,  Vardaman,  and 
Reed,  all  members  of  the  President's  party, 
just  as  persistently  led  the  fight  for  the  baser 
cause.  The  debate  inspired  an  outburst  of 
Anglophobia  which  was  most  distressing  to 
the  best  friends  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  The  American  press,  as  a 
whole,  honored  itself  by  championing  the 
President,  but  certain  newspapers  made  the 
debate  an  occasion  for  unrestrained  abuse  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  any  one  who  believed 
that  the  United  States  should  treat  that 
nation  honestly.  The  Hearst  organs,  in  car- 
toon and  editorial  page,  shrieked  against  the 
"*ancient  enemy. "  All  the  well-known  episodes 
and  characters  in  American  history — Lexing- 
ton, Bunker  Hill,  John  Paul  Jones,  Washing- 
ton, and  Franklin — ^were  paraded  as  arguments 
against  the  repeal  of  an  illegal  discrimination. 
Petitions  from  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
and  other  Irish  societies  were  showered  upon 
Congress — in  almost  unending  procession  they 
clogged  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record; 
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public  meetings  were  held  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  denouncing  an  administration  that 
disgraced  the  country  by  "truckling"  to 
Great  Britain.  The  President  was  accused  of 
seeking  an  Anglo-American  Alliance  and 
of  sacrificing  American  shipping  to  the  glory 
of  British  trade;  while  the  history  of  our 
diplomatic  relations  was  surveyed  in  detail 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Great  Britain 
had  broken  every  treaty  she  had  ever  made. 
In  the  midst  of  this  deafening  hubbub  the 
quiet  voice  of  Senator  McCumber — "we  are 
too  big  in  national  power  to  be  too  little  in 
national  integrity" — and  that  of  Senator 
Root,  demolishing  one  after  another  the 
pettifogging  arguments  of  the  exemptionists, 
demonstrated  that,  after  all,  the  spirit  and 
the  eloquence  that  had  given  the  Senate  its 
great  fame  were  still  influential  forces  in  that 
body. 

In  all  this  excitement,  Page  himself  came  in 
for  his  share  of  hard  knocks.  Irish  meetings 
"  resolved"  against  the  Ambassador  as  a  states- 
man who  "  looks  on  English  claims  as  superior 
to  American  rights,"  and  demanded  that 
President  Wilson  recall  him.  It  has  been  the 
fate  of  practically  every  American  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain  to  be  accused  of  Anglomania. 
Lowell,  John  Hay,  and  Joseph  H.  Choate  fell 
under  the  ban  of  those  elements  in  American 
life  who  seem  to  think  that  the  main  duty  of 
an  American  diplomat  in  Great  Britain  is  to 
insult  the  country  of  which  he  has  become  the 
guest.  In  1895  the  House  of  Representatives 
solemnly  passed  a  resolution  censuring  Am- 
bassador Thomas  F.  Bayard  for  a  few  senti- 
ments friendly  to  Great  Britain  which  he  had 
uttered  at  a  public  banquet.  That  Page 
was  no  undiscriminating  idolater  of  Great 
Britain  these  letters  have  abundantly  revealed. 
That  he  had  the  profoundest  respect  for  the 
British  character  and  British  institutions  has 
been  made  just  as  clear.  With  Page  this  was 
no  sudden  enthusiasm;  it  was  the  result  of  the 
life-time  which  he  had  given  to  studying  English 
literature,  English  history,  and  the  liv.es  of 
English  public  men.  The  conviction  that 
British  conceptions  of  liberty  and  government 
and  British  ideals  of  life  represented  the  fme 
flower  of  human  progress  was  one  which  he  felt 
deeply.  The  fact  that  these  fundamentals  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  even  freer  development 
in  America  he  regarded  as  most  fortunate 
both  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  world. 
He  had  never  concealed  his  belief  that  the 


destinies  of  mankind  depended  more  upon  the 
friendly  cooperation  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  than  upon  any  other  sin^  in- 
fluence. He  had  preached  this  in  public  ad- 
dresses, and  in  his  writings  for  twenty-five  years 
preceding  his  mission  to  Great  Britain.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  he  should  hold  such  con- 
victions and  presume  to  express  them  as 
American  Ambassador  apparently  outraged 
those  same  elements  in  this  country  who  raHed 
against  Great  Britain  in  this  Panama  Tolls 
debate. 

On  August  16,  1 91 3,  the  City  of  Southamp- 
ton, England,  dedicated  a  monument  in  honor 
of  the  Mayflcwer  Pilgrims — Southampton  hav- 
ing been  their  original  point  of  departure 
for  Massachusetts.  Quite  appropriately  the 
city  invited  the  American  Ambassador  to 
deliver  an  address  on  this  occasion;  and  quite 
appropriately  the  Ambassador  acknowledged 
the  debt  which  Americans  of  to-day  owed  to  the 
England  which  had  sent  these  adventurers  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  new  communities  on 
foreign  soil.  Yet  certain  historic  truths  em- 
bodied in  this  very  beautiful  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress aroused  considerable  anger  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  States.  "  Blood,"  said  the 
Ambassador,  "carries  with  it  that  particular 
trick  of  thought,  which  makes  us  all  English 
in  the  last  resort.  .  .  .  And  Puritan  and 
Pilgrim  and  CaValier,  different  yet,  are  yet 
one  in  that  they  are  English  still.  And  thus, 
despite  the  fusion  of  races  and  of  the  great 
contributions  of  other  nations  to  her  100  mil- 
lions of  people  and  to  her  incalculable  wealth, 
the  United  States  is  yet  English-led  and  Eng- 
lish-ruled." This  was  merely  a  way  of  phras- 
ing a  great  historic  truth — that  overwhelmingly 
the  largest  element  in  the  American  popula- 
tion is  British  in  origin^;  that  such  vital  things 
as  its  speech  and  it;  literature  are  En^ish; 
and  that  our  political  institutions,  our  liberty, 
our  law,  our  conceptions  of  morality  and  of 
life  are  similarly  derived  from  the  British  Isles. 
Page  applied  the  word  "English"  to 
Americans  in  the  same  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  used  by  John  Richard  Green,  when  he  traces 
the  history  of  the  English  race  from  a  German 
forest  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  wilds 


^This  is  the  fact  that  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  in 
current  discussions  of  the  melting  pot.  In  the  Atiantic 
Monthly  for  August,  1920,  Mr.  William  S.  Rossiter,  Ibr 
many  years  chief  clerk  of  the  United  States  Census  and  a 
statistician  of  high  standine,  shows  that,  of  the  95,000.000 
white  people  of  the  United  States,  55,000,000  trace  tbctr 
origin  to  England.  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
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of  Australia.     But  the  anti-British  elements  Mobile  speech  on  that  subject,  but  in  which 

on  this  side  of  the  water,  taking  "English-led  Mr.  Page  used  the  expression,  "we  prefer  that 

and  English-ruled"  out  of  its  context  misinter-  European  Powers  shall  acquire  no  more  teni- 

preted  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  the  Ameri-  tory  on  this  continent,"  alarmed  those  preci- 

can  Ambassador  had  approvingly  called  atten-  sians  in  language,  who  pretended  to  believe  that 

tion  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  at  the  Ambassador  had  used  the  word  "prefer" 

present  under  the  political  control  of  Great  in  its  literal  sense,  and  interpreted  the  sentence 


Britain!  Senator  Cham- 
berlain of  Oregon 
presented  a  petition  from 
the  StaatsverbatidDeuisch- 
sprecbetidtT  yereine  von 
Oregon,  demanding  the 
Ambassador's  removal, 
while  the  Irish-American 
press  and  politicians  be- 
came extremely  vocal. 

Animated  as  was  this 
outburst,  it  was  mild 
compared  with  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  a 
speech  which  Page  made 
while  the  Panama  debate 
was  raging  in  Congress. 
At  a  dinner  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  in  eariy 
March,  the  Ambassa- 
dor made  a  few  im- 
promptu remarks.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  good 
fellowship  and  good  hu> 
mor,  and  Page,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the 
occasion,  indulged  in  a 
few  half-serious,  half- 
jocular  references  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and 
British-American  good- 
feeling,  which,  when  inac- 
curately reported,  caused 
a  great  disturbance  in 
the  England-baiting 
press.  "  1  would  not  say 
that  we  constructed 
the  Panama  Canal  even 
for  you,"  he  saki,  "for 
I  am  speaking  with  great  frankness  and  not 
with  dijrfomatic  indirection.  We  built  it  for 
reasons  of  our  own.  But  1  will  say  that  it 
adds  to  the  pleasure  of  that  great  work  that 
you  will  profit  by  it.  You  will  profit  most  by 
it,  for  you  have  the  greatest  carrying  trade." 
A  few  paragraphs  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  practically  repeated  President  Wilson's 


EDWARD   M.    HOUSE 
The  "silent  paTlner"of  President  Wilson,  and 
the  man  to  whom  Ambassador  Page  wrote  many 
of  his  most  illuminating  letters.    In  early  July. 
tQi),  Colonel  House,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Mr, 
F^ge  met  at      luncheon  in  London.    Colonel 
House  brought  the  British  statesman  asst 
from  President  Wilson  that  the  Americai 
in  Panama  legislation  would  be  undone 


to  mean  that,  while  the 
United  States  would 
"prefer"  that  Europe 
should  notoverrunNorth 
and  South  America,  it 
would  really  raise  no  seri- 
ous objection  if  it  did  so. 
Senator  Chamberlain 
of  Oregon,  who  by  this 
time  had  apparently  be- 
come the  Senatorial 
leader  of  the.  anti-Page 
propaganda,  introduced 
a  resolution  demanding 
that  the  Ambassador 
furnish  the  Senate  a 
complete  copy  of  this , 
highly  pro-British  out-, 
giving.  The  copy  was  . 
furnished  forthwith — 
and  with  that  the  temp- 
est subsided. 

Mr.  Page  to  the  President ' 
American  Embassy, 
London, 
March  i8,  1914. 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

About  this  infernal 
racket  in  the  Senate 
over  my  poor  speech, 
1  have  telegraphed  you 
all  there  is  to  say.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  harmless 
courtesy — no  bowing 
low  to  the  British  or  any 
such  thing— as  it  was 
spoken  and  heard.  Of 
course,  too,  nothing 
would  have  been  said 
about  it  but  for  the  controversy  over  the  Canal 
tolls.  That  was  my  mistake — in  being  be- 
trayed by  the  friendly  dinner  and  the  high 
compliments  paid,  to  us  into  mentioning  a 
subject  under  controversy.— 

i  am    greatly  distressed    lest    possibly    it 
may  embarrass  you.     I  do  hope  not. 

I  think  I  have  now  learned  that  lesson  pretty 
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They  cannot  be  driven  by  anybody  to  do 
anything,  but  they  can  be  led  by  us  todo 
anything — by  the  use  of  spontaneous  cour- 
tesy.    It  is  by  spontaneous  courtesy  that 
I  have  achieved  whatever  1  have  achieved, 
and  it  is  for  this  that  those  like  me  who 
do  like  me.    Of  course,  what  some  of  the 
American  newspapers  have  said  is  true 
— that  I  am  too  free  and  too  untrained 
to  be  a   great  Ambassador.     But  the 
thoroughly.    These  Anglophobiacs — Irish  and     conventional  type  of  Ambassador  would  not  be 
Panama — hound  me  wherever  I  go.     I  think     worth  his  salt  to  represent  the  United  States 
I  told  you  of  one  of  their  correspondents,  who     here  now,  when  they  are  eager  to  work  with  us 
one  ni^t  got  up  and  yawned  at  a  public  dinner     for  the  peace  of  the  world,  if  they  are  con- 


JOHN  HAY 
AmbUMdor  to  Great  Bntain  from  1S97  to  1S98  and  SecTclary  of 
Slate  in  President  Rooseveli's  cabinet.  The  Canal  Treaty  which 
he  negotiated  tdlh  Lord  Pauncefole,  in  1901,  provided  that  "the 
Canal  ihall  be  free  and  open  to  the  veueli  of  commeTce  and  war 
of  all  nations  observing  these  rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  an^  such  nation,  or  ils 
citizens  or  subjecli.  in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of 
traffic,  or  otherwise."  The  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1911.  ejtempt- 
ing  American  coastwise  ships  from  the  payment  of  tolls,  clearly 
violated  this  clause  in  the  treaty 


as  soon  as  I  had  spoken  and  said  to  his  neig 
bors:  "Well,  I'll  go,  the  Ambassador  didn't  say 
anything  that  I  can  gel  him  into  trouble 
about,'' 


vinced  of  our  honor  and  right-mindedness  and 
the  genuineness  of  our  friendship. 

I  talked  this  over  with  Sir  Edward  Grey 
the  other  day,  and  after  telling  me  that  I  need 


1  shall,  hereafter,  write  out  my  speeches  fear  no  trouble  at  this  end  of  the  line,  he  loid 

and  have  them  gone  over  carefully  by  my  little  me  how  severely  he  is  now  criticised  by  a  "cer- 

Cabinet  of  Secretaries.     Yet  something  (per-  tain  element"  for  "bowing  too  low  to  the 

haps  not  much)  will  be  lost.    For  these  people  Americans."    We  then  each  bowed  low  to  the 

are  infinitely  kind  and  friendly  and  courteous,  other.    The  yellow  press  and  Chamberlain 
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would  give  a  year's  growth  for  a  photo- 
graph of  us  in  that  posture! 

I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  understanding  and  your  toleration  of 
my  errors. 

Yours  always  heartily, 
Walter  H.  Page. 
To  the  President. 


SENATOR   JAMES    A.    O GORMAN 

Of  New  York,  distinguished  during  his  Senatorial  term  as  an 
implacable  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  leader  of  the  fight 
against  the  Panama  repeal.  Soon  after  the  failure  of  hii  elTorTs 
Senator  O'Corman';  tenn  expired,  and  he  retired  to  private  life 


who  knew  you  or  read  the  speech  felt  anything 
but  admiration  for  it.  It  is  very  astonishing 
P.  S.  The  serious  part  of  the  speech — made  to  to  me  how  some  Democrats  in  the  Senate  them- 
convince  the  financial  people,  who  are  restive  selves  bring  these  artificial  difficulties  on  the 
about  Mexico,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  forbid  Administration,  and  it  distresses  me  not  a  little, 
legitimate  investments  in  Central  America —  Mr.  Bryan  read  your  speech  yesterday  to  the 
has  had  a  good  effect  here.     I  have  received     Cabinet,  who  greatly  enjoyed  it.     It  was  at 


the  thanks  of  many  important  men. 

W.  H.  P. 

The  President  to  Mr.  Page 
The  White  House,  Washington. 
March  2;,  1914. 
My  dear  Page: 


once  sent  to  the  Senate  and  1  hope  will  there 
be  given  out  for  publication  in  full. 

I  want  you  to  feel  constantly  how  I  value 

the  intelligent  and  effective  work  you  are  doing 

in  London.     I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do 

without  you. 

The  fight  is  on  now  about  the  tolls,  but  I  feel 

Thank  you  for  your  little  note  of  March     perfectly  confident  of  winning  in  the  matter, 

thirteenth*.     You  may  be  sure  that  none  of  us     though  there  is  not  a  little  opposition  in  Con- 

•ThTAmbaisador'sletterisdated  March  i8ih.  gress— more  in  the  House,  it  strangely  turns 
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BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 
The  London  residence  of  ihe  King  of  England.  Mt,  and  Mrs,  Page  were  attending  a  bail  here  when  news  came  that 
Congress  had  repealed  the  Panama  tolls  exemption.  Everybody,  including  the  King,  congratulated  the  Amenc^o 
Ambassador  on  Ihe  event,  as  marking  a  step  forward  in  international  relations.  "The  United  States  has  set  a  high 
standard  for  all  nations  to  live  up  to,"  one  of  Ihe  guests  said.  "  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  any  other  nation  that 
would  have  done  it" 


out,  where  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  orig- 
inally voted  against  the  exemption,  than  in  the 
Senate,  where  a  majority  of  the  Democrats 
voted  for  it.    The  vicissitudes  of  politics  are 
certainly  incalculable. 
With  the  warmest  regard,  in  necessary  haste. 
Cordially  and  faithfully  yours, 
WooDROW  Wilson. 
Hon.  Walter  H.  Page, 
American  Embassy, 
London,  England. 

Mr.  Page  to  the  President 
American  Embassy,  London, 
March  28,  1914. 
Dear  Mb.  PREsroENT; 

I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  here  that, 
after  you  had  read  my  poor,  unfortunate 
speech,  you  remarked  to  callers  that  you  re- 
garded it  as  proper.  I  cannot  withhold  this 
word  of  affectionate  thanks. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you,  heartily  as  I  thank 
you.  The  speech  itself,  in  the  surroundings 
and  the  atmosphere,  was  harmless  and  was 


perfectly  understood.  But  I  ought  not  to 
have  been  betrayed  into  forgetting  that  the 
subject  was  about  to  come  up  for.fierce  discus- 
sion in  Congress.     .     .    . 

Of  course,  I  know  that  the  whole  infernal 
thing  is  cooked  up  to  beat  you,  if  possible.  But 
that  is  the  greater  reason  why  you  must  win. 
1  am  willing  to  be  sacrificed,  if  that  will  hdp — 
for  forgetting  the  impending  row  or  for  any 
reason  you  will. 

1  suppose  we've  got  to  go  through  such  a 
struggle  to  pull  our  Government  and  our  people 
up  to  an  understanding  of  our  own  place  in  the 
worid — a  place  so  high  and  big  and  so  powerful 
that  all  the  future  belongs  to  us.  From  an 
economic  point  of  view,  we  are  the  world;  and 
from  a  political  point  of  view  also.  How  any 
man  who  sees  this  can  have  any  feeling  but  pity 
for  the  Old  Worid,  passes  understanding.  Our 
r6le  is  to  treat  it  most  courteously  and  to  make 
it  respect  our  character — nothing  more.  Time 
will  do  the  rest. 

I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the 
character  of  most  of  your  opposition — the  wild 
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[  rish  (they  must  be  sat  upon 
some  time,  why  not  now?) 
the  Clark*  crowd  (charac- 
teristically making  a  stand 
on  a  position  of  dishonor), 
the  Hearst  press,  and  dem- 
agogues generally.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  people. 

This  stand  is  necessary  to 
set  us  right  before  the  world, 
to  enable  us  to  build  up  an 
influential  foreign  policy,  to 
make  us  respected  and 
feared,  and  to  make  the 
Democratic  Party  the  party 
of  honor,  and  to  give  it  the 
best  reason  to  live  and  to 
win. 

May  I  makeasuggestionP 

The  curiously  tenacious 
hold  that  Anglophobia  has 
on  a  certain  class  of  our 
people — might  it  not  be 
worth  your  while  to  make, 
at  some  convenient  time 
and  in  some  natural  way, 
a  direct  attack  on  it — in  a 
letter  to  some  one,  which 
could  be  published  or  in 
some  address,  or  possibly 
in  a  statement  to  a  Senate 
committee,  which  could  be 
given  to  the  press?  Say  how 
big  and  strong  and  sure- 
of-the-future  we  are;  so 
big  that  we  envy  nobody, 
and  that  those  who  have 
Anglophobia  or  any  Europe- 
phobia  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  "truckle"  loany 
foreign  folk  or  power;  that 
in  this  tolls-fight  all  theCon- 
tinental  governments  are  a 
unit;  that  we  respect  them  all,  fear  none, 
have  no  favors,  except  proper  favors  among 
friendly  nations,  to  ask  of  anybody;  and  that 
the  idea  of  a  "  trade"  with  England  for  holding 
off  in  Mexico  is  (if  you  will  excuse  my  French) 
a  common  gutter  lie. 

Thirfnay  or  may  not  be  wise;  but  you  will 
forgive  me  for  venturing  to  suggestit.  It  is 
we  who  are  the  proud  and  erect  and  patriotic 

*Mr.  Champ  Clarit.  Speaker  of  Ihe  House  of  Retuesent- 
ativM,  was  one  of  tbe  most  blatant  opponents  of  Panama 
repeal. 


JOSEPH    H.    CHOATE 

American  Ambassador  10  Great  Britain  from  1899  to  190^.     It  was  in  his 

bassadorship  that  Ihe  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  was  negotiated.     In  the  coi 
versy  of  1919-14,  Mr.  Choate  testified  to  the  Senatorial  Committee  on  Foi 
Relations  that  this  treaty  "meant  what  it  said  and  said  what  it  meant." 
regarded  the  Panama  Act  of  1913  as  a  slain  on  the  nation's  honor 


Americans,  fearing  nobody;  but  the  other 
fellows.are  fooling  some  of  the  people  in  making 
them  think  that  ibey  are. 

Yours  most  gratefully, 

Walter  H.  Page. 
To  the  President. 

Tbe  President  lo  Mr.  Page 
■  The  White  House,  Washington, 
April  2,  1914- 
My  dear  Page: 
Please  do  not  distress  yourself  about  that 
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speech.  I  think  with  you  that-  it  was  a  mistake  'When  he  took  it  up  at  his  own  time  to  suit  his 
to  touch  upon  that  matter  while  it  was  right  own  plans,  he  took  it  up  in  the  most  admirable 
hot,  because  any  touch  would  be  sure  to  burn     way  possible.'     This  whole  story  is  too  good  to 


the  finger;  but  as  for  the  speech  itself,  1  would 
bewilling  to  subscribe  to  every  bit  of  it  myself, 
and  there  can  be  no  rational  objection  to  it. 
We  shall  try  to  cool  the  excited  persons  on  this 
side  of  the  water  and  I  think  nothing  further 
will  come  of  it.     In  the  meantime,  pray  realize 
how  thoroughly  and 
entirely  you  are  enjoy- 
ing my  confidence  and 
admiration. 

Your  letter  about 
Cowdray  and  Murray 
was  very  illuminating 
and  will  be  very  ser- 
viceable to  me.  1  have 
come  to  see  that  the 
real  knowledge  of  the 
relations  between  coun- 
tries in  matters  of 
public  policy  is  to  be 
gained  at  country 
h|ou'ses  and  dinner 
tables',  and  not  in  diplo- 
matic correspondence; 
in  brief,  that  when  we 
know  the  men  and  the 
currents  of  opinion,  we 
know  more  than  for-, 
etgn  ministers  can  tell 
us;  and  your  letters 
give  me  in  a  thor- 
oughly dignified  way, 
just  the  sidelights  that 
are  necessary  to  illu- 
minate the  picture.  I 
am  heartily  obliged  to 
you. 

All  unite  with  me  ir 
as  always. 

In  haste. 

Faithfully  yours, 
WooDROW  Wilson, 


be  lost.     If  the  repeal  of  the  tolls  clause  passes 
the  Senate,  1  propose  to  make  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  'The  Proper  Way  for 
Great  Governments  to  Deal  with  One  Another,' 
and  use  this  experience. 
"  Sir  Edward  also  spoke  of  being  somewhat 
'depressed'  by  the  fierce 
opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  tolls  ques- 
tion— t he    extent   of 
Anglophobia  in  the 
United  States. 

"  Here  is  a  place  for  a 
campaign  of  education 
— Chautauqua  and 
whatnot. 

"The  amount  of 
Anglophobia  is  great. 
But  I  doubt  if  it  be  as 
great  as  it  seems;  for 
it  is  organized  and  is 
very  vociferous.  If  you 
collected  together  or 
thoroughly  organized 
all  the  people  in  the 
United  States  who 
have  birthmarks  on 
their  faces,  you'd  be 
'depressed'  by  the  num- 
t:  H.rn,  ft  F-win.       ^^  ^^  them." 


PHILANDER    C.    KNOX 
Secrelary  of  Stale  in  Ihe  Cabinel  of  President  Tafi,  and 


Hon.  Walter  H.  Page, 
American  Embassy, 
London,  England. 

A  note  of  a  conversation  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey  touches  the  same  point:  "April  1,  1914. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  recalled  to  me  to-day  that  he 
had  waited  for  the  President  to  take  up  the 
Canal   tolls   controversy  al  his  convenience. 


Nothing  could  have 
more  eloquently  proved 
the  truth  of  this  last  re- 
mark than  the  history 
of  this  Panama  bill  it- 
self. After  all  the  politi- 
the  warmest  regards     cians  in  the  House  and  Senate  had  filled  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  with  denunciations 
of  Great  Britain — most  of  it  intended  for  the 
entertainment  of  Irish-Americans  and  German- 
Americkns    in    the    constituencies — the    two 
Houses  proceeded  to  the  really  serious  business 
of  voting.    The  House  quickly  passed  the  bill 
by  216  to  71,  and  the  Senate  by  50  to  35.    Ap- 
parently   the    amount    of    Anglophobia    was 
not  portentous,  when  it  came  to  putting  this 
emotion  to  the  test  of  counting  heads.     The 
bill  went  at  once  to  the  President,  was  signed — 
and  the  dishonor  was  atoned  for. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Page  were  attending  a  ball 
in  Buckingham  Palace  when  the  great  news 
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reached  London.    The  gathering  represented     by  the  remark  made  to  Mrs.  Page,  on  thb  oc- 
all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  the  official     casion,  by  Lady  L 


and  diplomatic  life  of  the  British  capital.    The 
word  was  rapidly  passed  from  guest  to  guest, 
and  the  American  Ambassador  and  his  wife 
soon  found  themselves  the  centre  of  a  com- 
pany which  could  hardly  restrain  itself  in  ex- 
pressing its  admiration  for  the  United  States. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  had  Ameri- 
can  prestige  stood  so 
high  as  that  night.  The 
King   and    the    Prime 
Minister  were  especially 
affected  by  this  display 
of  fair-dealing  in  Wash- 
ington.   The   slight 
commercial    advantage 
which  Great   Britain 
had  obtained  was  not 
the  thought  which  was 
uppermost  in  every- 
body's mind.    The 
thing  which  really 
moved  these  assembled 
statesmen    and    diplo- 
mats was  the  fact  that 
something  new  had  ap- 
peared in  the  history 
of  legislative  chambers. 
A    great    nation    had 
committed    an    out- 
rageous wrong— that 
was  something  that 
had  happened  many 
times  before  in  all  coun- 
tries.   But  the  unprece- 
dented thing  was  that 
this  same  nation   had 
exposed  its  fault  boldly 
to  the  world — had  lifted 
up  its  hands  and  said,  "We  have  sinned!", 
and  then  had  publicly  undone  its  error.    Proud 
as  Page  had  always  been  of  his  country,  that 
moment  was  perhaps  the  most  triumphant  in 
his  life.    The  action  of  Congress  emphasized 
all  that  he  had  been  saying  of  the  ideals  of  the 
United  States,  and  gave  point  to  his  arguments 

that  justice  and  honor  and  right,  and  not  disclose  what  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  solu- 
temporary  selfish  interest,  should  control  the  tion  to  the  mystery,  and-they  suggest  that  this 
foreign  policy  of  any  nation  which  really  question  of  "greater  delicacy"  was  not  unre- 
claimed to  be  enlightened.  The  general  feel-  lated  to  the  colossal  tragedy  which  was  at  that 
ing  of  Great  Britain  was  perhaps  best  expressed     moment  overhanging  Eunspe  and  the  world. 

The  October  instalment  of  the  Page  letters  will  describe  a  visit  to  Berlin  by  Colonel  House  in  June, 
fQi4,  to  arrange  an  Anglo-American-German  pact  to  prevent  the  impending  European  struggle 


THE  MARQUESS  OFSALISBURY 
Who,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  initiated  the  negotiations 
for  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  which  were  concluded 
by  L^rd  Lansdowne  in  1901.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  cultivating  friendly  rtlations  with  the 
United  States  which  marlted  Lord  Salisbury's  adminis- 
tration in  ill  later  yean 


The  United  States  has  set  a  high  standard  for 
all  nations  to  live  up  to.     I  don't  believe  that 
thereisanyothernation  that  would  ha vedoneit," 
One  significant  feature  of  this  great  episode 
was  the  act  of  Congress  in  accepting  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  the  repeal  of  the  Panama 
discrimination  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Wilson's  declaration, 
that,  unless  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  repealed, 
he   would  not   "know 
how  to  deal  with  other 
matters  of  even  greater 
delicacy  and  nearer  con- 
sequence" had  puzzled 
Congress  and  the  coun- 
try.    The  debates  show 
the    keenest    curiosity 
as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent   had    in    mind. 
The  newspapers  turned 
the    matter   over  and 
over,    without    obtain- 
ing  any    clew    to  the 
mystery.  Some  thought 
that  the  President  had 
■planned  to  intervene  in 
Mexico,  and  that  the 
tolls  legislation  was  the 
consideration  de- 
manded    by    Great 
Britain  for  a  free  hand 
in  this  matter.    But  this 
correspondence  has  al- 
ready demolished  that 
theory.  Others  thought 
that  Japan  was  in  some  way  involved — but 
that  explanation  also  failed  to  satisfy. 

Congress  accepted  the  President's  statement 
trustfully  and  blindly,  and  passed  the  asked- 
for  legislation.  Up  to  the  present  moment 
this  passage  in  the  Presidential  message  has 
been    unexplained.     Page's    papers,    however. 
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1 1^    What  I  Learned  from  Sulzer  and  Tammany 
By  henry  MORGENTHAU 


Former  American  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
In  Collaboration  with  FRENCH  STROTHER 


W 


ILSON'S  nomination  in  1912 
was  equivalent  to  an  election. 
The  split  in  the  Republican 
Party  made  this  a  foregone 
conclusion.  They  forgot  the 
interests  of  the  country  in  a  bitter  internal 
struggle  for  thecontrolof  their  party  machinery. 
Roosevelt,  furiously  ambitious  to  regain  his 
power,  was  pitted  against  the  old  organization 
bosses,  who  were  determined  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  party.  Led  by  Penrose  they  were 
lost  in  an  implacable  rage  against  the  "rebel" 
who  had  once  unhorsed  them  in  the  party 
councils.  To  them  the  election  of  a  President 
became  a  secondary  matter.  The  supremely 
important  issue  was  the  control  of  their  party 
machinery.  Penrose  and  his  fellow  bosses  felt 
that  their  future— their  very  existence  as  politi- 
cal leaders — ^was  at  stake,  if  Roosevelt  made 
good  his  position,  that  the  Independents  ought 
to  continue  to  control  the  mechanism  of  the 
party  (as  they  had  controlled  it  during  his  ten- 
ure of  office),  what  did  it  profit  Penrose  and  his 
kind  to  build  up  their  state  machines,  only  to  be 
balked  of  the  supreme  prize  of  national  ascend- 
ancy? They  would,  like  Othello,  find  their  oc- 
cupation gone.  With  the  fury  of  men  blinded  by 
hatred  and  ambition,  they  preferred  to  wreck 
the  party's  chances  for  the  next  four  years  if,  by 
so  doing,  they  could  destroy  the  Roosevelt  re- 
bellion against  their  domination. 

I  really  felt  that  my  own  connection  with  the 
campaign  was  at  an  end.  With  the  Presidency 
thus  secure  by  reason  of  the  Republicans'  inter- 
necine quarrel,  we  Democrats  were  in  the 
position  of  a  Plaint:  who  had  simply  to 
go  through  the  formality  of  entering  judgment 
by  default  and  take  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  people. 

I  had  never  participated  in  the  active  work 


of  a  campaign,  and  it  did  not  appeal  to  me  to 
do  so.  The  offer  made  me  by  McCombs  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
I  had  promptly  declined,  as  I  thought  that  if  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  finances  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee,  I  should  be 
treasurer.  So  1  prepared  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  Adirondacks.  But  the  day 
that  1  was  to  take  my  family  to  the 
mountains,  1  motored  down  to  Sea  Girt  to  bid 
Governor  Wilson  'good-by.  The  Governor 
had  not  yet  come  down  to  breakfast,  and,  as  I 
had  to  take  an  early  train  to  make  my 
connection  for  the  mountains,  1  was  about  to 
leave  when  word  came  down  from  him  request- 
ing me  to  wait  a  few  minutes  longer,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  see  me .  Shortly  afterward  he  came 
down  the  steps,  as  sprightly  and  active  as  a 
man  of  thirty,  full  of  energy  and  determination. 
When  1  told  him  1  had  come  to  say  good-by 
to  him,  he  was  surprised  and  concerned. 

"This  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me,"  said 
Governor  Wilson.  *  1  had  hoped  that  you 
would  accept  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  This  is  a  new  position 
which  1  have  asked  the  National  Committee 
to  create  especially  for  you,  and  I  had  relied 
upon  your  willingness  to  accept  it  and  render 
me  a  great  service." 

I  told  the  Governor  that  1  was  disinclined  to 
be  merely  a  money  collector,  and  unless  1  was 
appointed  treasurer,  or  a  member  of  the  Cam- 
paign Committee,  1  should  not  care  to  partici- 
pate in  the  campaign.  The  Governor  answered : 

"  Of  course  1  expect  you  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Campaign  Committee,  and  1  still  hope 
that  1  can  persuade  you  to  accept  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Finance  Committee.  My  idea 
is  that  in  this  campaign  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  will  have  to  perform  the 
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THE   DINNER  GIVEN   BY  THE  NEW  YORK   PRESS  CLUB   SEPTEMBER  9,    I912 
In  honor  of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey.     To  the  left  of  Governor  Wilson  is  Ralph  Pulitzer,  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  "Worti,  and  to  the  right  in  order  are:   C  R.  Macauley,  the  cartoonist,  losephus  Danids, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  and  "Joe"  Wilson,  to  whom  the  Governor  referred  during  the  campaign  as    my  kid  brother" 


functions  of  the  president  of  a  bank,  directing 
the  larger  financial  policies  and  protecting  me 
against  mistakes  of  accepting  moneys  from  im- 
proper sources.  The  treasurer  should  corres- 
pond to  the  cashier.  He  should  be  the  cus- 
todian of  the  funds  and  have  charge  of  the 
clerical  and  bookkeeping  details. 

"  I  shall  insist  that  no  contributions  what- 
ever be  even  indirectly  accepted  from  any  cor- 
poration. I  want  especial  attention  paid  to 
the  small  contributors.  And  I  want  great  Mre 
exercised  over  the  way  the  money  is  spent. 
These  duties  will  call  for  an  unusual  degree  of 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness.  1  would  not 
ask  you  to  undertake  this  task  if  I  didn't  think 
you  had  the  imagination  to  accomplish  it;  and 
I  would  not  expect  you  to  accept  it  if  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  interesting  to  a  man  of  your 
experience  and  ability." 

The  Governor  seemed  so  genuinely  concerned 
and  showed  so  clearly  that  he  dreaded  facing 
another  financial  canvass  after  the  frequent 
worries  he  had  endured  from  this  source  in  his 


pre-nomination  fight,  that  I  could  no  longer 
resist.    I  accepted,  and  added: 

"  I  shall  take  a  few  days  to  settle  my  famfly 
in  the  Adirondacks;  then  I  shall  return  and  get 
to  work.  And  now,  Governor,  having  accepted 
the  responsibility,  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
you  may  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  finance  from 
your  mind  from  now  until  election." 

The  Governor  took  my  hand  and  held  it 
while  he  said: 

"  You  do  not  realize  what  a  load  you  have 
lifted  from  my  shoulders.  1  can  now  devote 
myself  entirely  to  campaigning  and  to  my  du- 
ties as  Governor." 

I  considered  the  discussion  closed  and  was 
about  to  leave,  when  the  Governor  detained  mc. 

"One  thing  more,"  he  said.  "There  arc 
three  rich  men  in  the  Democratic  Party  whose 
political  affiliations  are  so  unworthy  that  I 
shall  depend  on  you  personally  to  see  that  neate 
of  their  money  is  used  for  my  campaignl" 
,  I  gave  liim  my  assurance,  and  he  gave  me 
their  names.    This  was  the  only  occasion  on 
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which  I  discussed  finances  with  Mr.  Wilson  passions — aroused  by  the  prospect  of  advantage 

from  that  day  to  this.     I  made  good  my  prom-  in    politics,    that    I    had    seen    aroused    by 

ise  that  he  should  have  no  cause  to  think  again  the  prospect  of  material  reward  in  business. 

of  finances.    And  when  he  went  into  the  White  But,  on  the  whole,  the  human  picture  in  politics 

House  he  went  without  obligations,  expressed  was  as  pleasant  as  it  was  interesting.    Our 

or  implied,  to  any  man  for  any  money  that  headquarters  was  to  be  sure,  the  scene  of  the 

had  been  contributed  during  the  campaign.  ill-humored  rivalries  of  McCombsand  McAdoo 


The  principal  reason 
I  was  able  to  make 
good  my  promise  to 
the  Governor  was  that 
I  instituted,  for  the 
first  time  in  American 
political  history,  a 
budget  system  both 
for  collecting  the  funds 
and  expending  them. 
1  called  to  my  assist- 
ance Mr.  Raymond 
B.  Fosdick,  a  budget 
expert ;  and  in  consul- 
tation with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee, 
we  worked  out  an 
allotment  of  the 
amounts  we  expected 
from  the  various 
states.  We  then 
worked  out  the  kinds 
of  legitimate  expendi- 
tures which  we  would 
encounter,  weighed 
their  relative  values, 
and  alloted  to  each  its 
corresponding  pr<^r- 
tion  of  the  money  we 
expected  to  raise. 
With  minor  excep- 
tions, we  adhered  to 
this  budget  through- 
out the  campaign;  and 
we.  had  the   great 


WILLIAM  SULZER 
"His'  greatest  pride  was  his  resemblance  in  face  and 
figure  to  Ihe  immonal  Henry  Clay.  .  .  .  Sulzer 
had  his  high  forehead,  large  mouth,  and  deep-set  eyes. 
.  .  .  He  had  grown  a  long  forelock,  and  had  trained 
it  to  fall  over  the  forehead  after  Ihe  Clay  style" 


and  their  adherents; 
but.  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  the  scene  also  of 
the  touching  fraternal 
devotion  of  "Joe" 
Wilson,  whom  the 
Governor  affection- 
ately called  "my  kid 
brother,"  who  gladly 
did  all  the  tasks  that 
came  to  hand  out  of 
sheer  regard  for  the 
Governor.  The  de- 
lightful friendships 
that  I  formed  with 
Rolla  Weils,  Josephus 
Daniels,  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  Senator 
O'Gorman,  Hugh  C. 
Wallace.  Homer  S. 
Cummings.andothers, 
were  a  source  of  en- 
during pleasure.  We 
all  soon  fell  into  the 
genial  habit  of  calling 
one  another  by  our 
first  names — this  is, 
indeed,acustomof  the 
National  Committee. 
McCombs,  who  felt 
somewhat  my  greater 
age,  began  calling  me 
"Uncle  Henry,"  a 
name  which  has  since 
stuck  to  me  in  the 
familiar  conversation 


pleasure  of  paying  every  bill  in  full  before  the     of  most  of  my  close  political  friends. 


first  of  the  following  January,  and  of  having 
$25,000  cash  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
National  Committee  in  bank. 

My  financial  work  in  the  National  Com- 
mittee was  novel  to  me  only  in  the  sense  that 


As  it  ultimately  turned  out.  the  headquarters 
was  a  proving  ground  for  coming  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, senators,  and  diplomats.  Josephus  Dan- 
iels had  for  the  moment  abandoned  his  paper 
in   North   Carolina   and   come  to  New  York 


it  was  managing  the  use  of  money  in  a  new  to    take    charge    of    the    national    publicity. 

field.     But    my    work    with    the    Committee  McAdoo  dropped  his  business  temporarily  to 

on  its  human  and  political  sides  was  an  entirely  become  vice-chairman  of  the  National  Com- 

new  experience,  and  a  very  fascinating  one,  mittee,    and    forward    the    Wilson    fortunes. 

On  the  human  side,  1  found  the  same  play  of  Congressman  Redfield,  discarded  by  the  local 

personal  ambitions — of  jealousy  and  other  evil  Democratic  organization  in  Brooklyn,  found  an 
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opportunity  for  usefulness  which  led  to  his 
later  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
At  the  Chicago  branch  of  National  Headquar- 
ters, Albert  S.  Burleson  of  Texas  was  a  field- 
marshal  of  our  growing  army.  Colonel  House 
did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of 
the  campaign;  he  was  then  only  in  process  of 
attracting  Wilson's  confidence  in  him  as  a 
man  above  the  wish  for  personal  advancement. 

But  on  its  political  side  I  found  my  work 
a  real  revelation.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  biggest 
single  lesson  I  ever  got  in  politics  I  got  through 
the  contact  I  then  experienced  with  the  person 
and  the  pohtical  fortunes  of  William  Sulzer, 
who  was  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  York.  This  experience  added  so  much 
to  my  knowledge  of  the  invisible  government 
which  stands  behind  government,  and  was  be- 
sides so  picturesque  and  dramatic,  that  I  think 
it  worth  while  recounting  it  at  some  length. 

One  morning  as  I  sat  at  my  desk  at  the  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  an  odd,  though  familiar. 


known  William  Sulzer  for  perhaps  twenty  years. 
His  greatest  pride  was  his  resemblance  in  faa 
and  figure  to  the  immortal  Henry  Clay.  This 
physical  resemblance  was  not  fanciful.  Sulzer 
had  his  high  forehead,  large  mouth,  and  deep- 
set  eyes — ^he  bore,  indeed,  altogether  a  quite 
remarkable  likeness  to  the  Sage  of  Ashland.  He 
had,  too,  the  same  long,  slender,  and  loose- 
jointed  figure.  This  resemblance,  with  which 
Nature  had  endowed  him,  Sulzer  had  cultivated 
with  assiduous  care.  He  had  grown  a  long 
forelock,  and  had  trained  it  to  fall  over  the 
forehead  after  the  Clay  style.  And  he  had 
cultivated  a  gift  for  ready  speech  into  as  near 
an  approach  to  the  eloquence  of  Clay  as  his 
limitations  of  mind  permitted. 

But  as  I  looked  up  at  him  that  morning  in 
1913,  1  saw  Sulzer  garbed  in  a  strange  departure 
from  the  elegance  with  which  Clay,  who  was 
something  of  a  dandy,  was  used  to  adom  his 
person.  Sulzer  was  made  up — it  is  fair  to  use 
this  theatrical  expression  because  Sulzer  was 
evidently  seeking  a  theatrical  effect — made  up 
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people."  His  coat  was  of  one  pattern,  and  his 
vest  of  another.  His  baggy  trousers  were  of  a 
third.  The  grey  sombrero  which  he  always 
affected  was  rather  dingy;  his  linen  just  a  trifle 
soiled.  Familiar  as  1  was  with  Sulzer's  political 
poses,  through  our  acquaintance,  I  mentally 
remarked  the  skill  of  this  morning's  costume 
in  dressing  the  part  of  "  a  friend  of  the  people." 
Sulzer's  career  had  been  of  a  sort  possible 
only  in  America.  A  native  of  New  Jersey, 
the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  University,  a  man  of  good  family, 
good  mind,  and  good  education,  he  had  taken 
up  his  residence  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  City,  had  joined  the  Tammany  organiza- 
tion, and  had  struck  out  boldly  for  a  great 
political  career  in  those  untoward  surroundings. 
Despite  his  religious  heritage,  he  had  been 
greatly  impressed,  as  a  young  man,  with  the 
pr<^hecy  of  a  clairvoyant  who  had  told  him 
he  should  be  Speaker  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  Governor  of  New  York,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


Sulzer  had,  indeed,  made  considerable  pro- 
gress on  this  path  of  political  advancement. 
Elected  to  the  State  Assembly  as  a  young 
man  in  his  early  twenties,  he  quickly  rose  to 
prominence,  and  at  thirty  he  was  chosen 
Speaker — the  youngest  man,  I  believe,  ever  to 
hold  that  office.  From  the  State  Assembly 
he  was  sent  by  Tammany  to  Congress,  and 
now,  in  1912,  had  represented  his  district  in 
Washington  for  seventeen  years.  He  con- 
stantly "played  up"  to  the  Jewish  element. 
The  ingratiating  manner  which  he  carefully 
cultivated  appealed  to  a  people,  proud,  sensi- 
tive, and  accustomed  to  a  lack  of  consideration 
from  officers  of  government.  In  Congress  he 
was  indefatigable  in  the  interest  of  his  constitu- 
ents; and,  on  the  whole,  his  attitude  on  public 
questions  was  satisfactory.  From  the  public 
viewpoint  Sulzer  was  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  Tammany  adherents.  From  the 
Tammany  viewpoint  he  was  "safe." 

The  nomination  of  Governor  Wilson  and  the 
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assurances  of  Democratic  Party  success  in  the 
national  campaign,  gave  Sulzer  his  great  op- 
portunity. From  the  Tammany  leaders  came 
covert  intimations  to  us  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  that  we  would 
be  pennitted  to  suggest  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  New  York.  Fortu- 
nately we  realized  the  implications  of  this  offer 
and  declined  it.  It  meant,  in  substance,  that 
Tammany,  by  permitting  us  to  name  the  can- 
didate for  Governor,  thereby  became  fully 
affiliated  with  the  national  campaign  and 
would  be  in  a  position  to  demand,  after  election, 
special  consideration  in  the  distribution  of 
Federal  patronage.  We  made  a  reply  which 
did  not  offend  Tammany  but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  left  us  entirely  free  of  the  Tammany 
entanglement.  We  said  that  we  were  not  in- 
terested in  taking  a  hand  in  the  state  situation ; 
that  we  endors^  the  then  wide-spread  public 
demand  for  an  "open  convention"  to  nominate 
the  Governor.  We  suggested  that  Tammany 
refrain  from  dictating  the  nomination,  so  that 
the  Independents  of  New  York  would  support 
the  national  as  well  as  the  state  Democratic 
ticket. 

The  Tammany  leaders  professed  to  accept 
this  decision.    The    state  convention,   when 


held,  had  the  air  of  an  open  convention.  They 
cast  about  for  a  candidate,  and  settled  on  Sul- 
zer. One  of  his  principal  qualifications,  of  a 
negative  character  indeed,  was  that  he  was 
not  a  Catholic.  Tammany  feared  that  the 
up-state  Democrats  were  not  yet  ready  to 
accept  a  Catholic  candidate — and,  indeed,  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  Alfred  E.  Smith 
(who  came  six  years  later)  was  the  first  man  of 
that  persuasion  to  be  -elected  Governor. 
Sulzer's  positive  qualifications  were  numerous. 
Without  inconveniencing  Tammany,  he  had 
been  able  to  make  something  of  a  reputation 
as  a  political  progressive.  He  had  professed  a 
great  attachment  for  social  reforms,  the  kind 
which  Roosevelt  in  Washington  and  Wilson 
in  New  Jersey  had  made  popular.  He  had 
built  up  a  reputation  as  a  friend  of  the  common 
man,  and  in  New  Yark  he  was  still  "strong 
with  the  East  Side."  Tammany  manipulated 
the  "open  convention"  at  Syracuse,  and  Sulzer 
was  nominated  for  Governor. 

I  had  followed  Sulzer's  career  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  Though  1  did  not  approve  of 
his  capitalizing  politically  his  friendship  for  a 
racial  element,  I  felt,  nevertheless,  that  he  had 
been  a  useful  public  servant;  and  he  had  been 
successful  with  me,  as  he  had  been  with  many 
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other  political  Independents,  in  making  me  be- 
lieve that  he  was  sincerely  interested  in  the 
cause  of  civic  reform.  Consequently,  1  greeted 
him  cordially. 

Sulzer  began  the  conversation  by  thanking 
me  for  **  what  1  had  done  in  helping  him  and 
bringing  about  his  nomination."  This  was  a 
polite  generality  as,  of  course,  1  had  had  no 
hand  in  that  enterprise,  except  that  1  had  been 
a  party  to  the  "hands-ofF"  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  also,  that  1  had  shared 
in  the  request  of  the  Committee  to  McAdoo  not 
to  accept  this  nomination  which  some  of  his 
friends  were  trying,  with  some  hope  of  success, 
to  secure  for  him.  We  had  felt  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  stay  in  the  National  campaign,  as 
McCombs  was  still  incapacitated  by  illness. 

Sulzer  then  went  on  to  express  the  wish  that 
1  would  be  of  use  to  him  after  he  was  elected. 
He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  reputation 
Governor  Wilson  had  made  by  his  reforms  in 
New  Jersey,  and  expressed  an  ambition  to 
make  a  similar  record  as  Governor  of  New 
York.  He  confided  to  me  the  clairvoyant's 
prophecy  of  his  future  and  declared  that  he 
believed  that  the  path  to  the  Presidency  lay  in 
championing  "the  cause  of  the  people." 

A   CHECK   FOR   SULZER 

HE  WANTED  my  cooperation,  after  he 
should  be  elected  Governor,  in  formulat- 
ing plans  to  make  his  administration  a  success. 
As  everyone  knows  who  is  experienced  either 
in  business  or  politics,  there  are  "  subtleties  of 
approach"  that  suggest  a  man's  real  meaning 
without  his  even  remotely  mentioning  the  true 
subject  in  conversation.  Sulzer's  remarks 
were  of  this  nature.  1  saw  plainly  that  he  was 
directing  my  thoughts  to  a  point  where  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  without  embarrassment  to 
solicit  a  subscription  to  his  campaign  fund.  1 
wanted  to  save  the  future  Governor  of  New 
York  from  soliciting  a  subscription,  and  con- 
sequently, 1  forestalled  his  intention  by  volun- 
tarily handing  him  my  check  for  $i,ooo.  His 
response  to  this  action  was  in  keeping  with  the 
amenities  of  the  situation.  He  said :  "  1  did  not 
expect  that  from  you.  I  don't  want  it,  because 
you  are  doing  so  much  for  the  National  Com- 
mittee." The  check  disappeared  into  a  pocket 
in  the  dingy  coat,  and  I  did  not  see  it  again 
until  almost  one  year  later,  when  it  was  handed 
to  me  for  identification  when  I  appeared  as  a 
witness  before  the  High  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment at  Albany,  in  the  presence  of  the  black- 


gowned  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
the  members  of  the  State  Senate,  who  soon 
thereafter  found  Governor  Sulzer  unworthy 
of  his  office  and  expelled  him  from  it.  I  shall 
describe  that  dramatic  scene  a  little  later  in  this 
article. 

In  the  meantime,  the  march  of  political 
events  led  us  on  to  Election  Day  and  victory. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  triumphantly  elected 
President,  with  a  Democratic  Congress  behind 
him.  The  political  ambitions  of  some  of  his 
managers  were  gratified.  McAdoo  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Daniels,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
and  Burleson  Postmaster-General.  What  my 
friends  a  few  months  earlier  had  called  a  hope- 
less cause  was  now  a  dazzling  success. 

THE   OFFER  OF   AN   EMBASSY 

IN  APRIL,  1913,  Senator  O'Gorman  tele- 
phoned me  from  Washington  that  he  had 
been  requested  by  the  President  to  offer  me 
the  Ambassadorship  to  Turkey.  I  apparently 
astonished  him  when  I  told  him  please  to 
'  thank  the  President  for  me,  but  that  1  would 
not  accept.  O'Gorman,  whom  1  had  known 
for  many  years,  urged  me  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  the  matter  with  him.  He  said 
that  I  had  no  right  to  refuse  such  a  tender  over 
the  telephone.  1  complied  with  his  request, 
and  we  discussed  the  matter  one  evening  until 
well  past  midnight.  O'Gorman  used  all  his 
persuasive  powers,  and  told  me  that  it  seemed 
strange  that  1,  an  entire  newcomer  in  politics, 
without  ever  having  rendered  any  other  politi- 
cal service,  should  have  the  temerity  to  decline 
to  be  one  of  the  President's  ten  personal  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador  at 
one  of  the  important  Courts  of  Europe.  He 
told  me  that  the  President  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed at  my  decision;  and  urged  me  to  see 
him  personally,  and  explain  to  him  my  reasons 
for  declining.  He  said  he  knew  the  President 
was  very  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  my  services, 
and  that  he  thought  it  ill  advised  for  me  to 
refuse  to  obey  what  amounted  to  a  command 
from  the  head  of  the  Government.  1  called 
on  the  President,  and  he  said : 

"  1  want  you  to  take  the  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople. I  am  convinced  that  the  two  posts 
that  demand  the  greatest  intellectual  equip- 
ment in  our  representatives  are  Turkey  and 
China.  Therefore,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
to  have,  in  these  two  countries,  men  upon  whom 
I   can  absolutely   rely  for  sound  judgment 
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and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  is 
the  reason  1  am  asking  you  to  take  the  post 
at  Constantinople." 

"If  that  is  the  situation,"  1  replied/'  1  should 
much  prefer  China,  although  it  is  only  a 
ministership.  And  for  this  reason:  the  Jews  of 
this  country  have  become  very  sensitive  (and 
1  think  properly  so)  over  the  impression  which 
has  been  cheated  by  successive  Jewish  appoint- 
ments to  Turkey,  that  that  is  the  only  diplo- 
matic post  to  which  a  Jew  can  aspire.  All  the 
Jews  that  I  have  consulted  about  your  offer 
have  advised  and  urged  me  to  decline  it.  Oscar 
Straus  has  been  criticized  by  some  of  his 
co-religionists  for  accepting  a  second  and  even  a 
third  appointment  to  Constantinople.  I  don't 
mind  criticism,  but  I  share  the  feeling  of  the 
other  Jews,  that  it  is  unwise  to  confirm  an  im- 
pression that  this  is  the  only  field  for  them  in 
the  diplomatic  service." 

Mr.  Wilson's  reply  was  aggressive  in  manner 
and  almost  angry  in  tone. 

"1  should  have  hoped,"  he  said,  "that  you 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  my  open-mindedness 
and  freedom  from  prejudice  than  this.  I  cer- 
tainly draw  no  such  distinctions,  and  1  am 
sorry  that  you  should  have  thought  so.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  give  you 
my  further  reasons  for  this  choice.  In  the  first 
place,  Constantinople  is  the  point  at  which 
the  interest  of  the  American  Jews  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  is  focussed,  and  it  is 
almost  indispensable  that  1  have  a  Jew  at  that 
post.  On  the  other  hand,  our  interests  in 
China  are  expressed  largely  in  the  form'  of 
missionary  activities,  and  it  seems  quite  neces- 
sary that  our  minister  there  should  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and  preferably  a  man  of  the  evangelical 
type;  and  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  have  you 
accept  Turkey." 

Nevertheless,  1  remained  firm  in  my  refusal 
to  accept  the  offer,  and  told  the  President  I 
would  have  to  find  some  non-political  path  in 
which  to  serve  the  people. 

ACCEPTING  THE   POST  OF  TURKEY 

AS  I  left  the  President,  he  gave  a  me  look 
J\  which  is  hardly  describable.  He  was  sadly 
disappointed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  dom- 
inate my  decision.  He  showed  a  deep  affec- 
tion for  me,  and  it  was  evident  how  much  he 
regretted  that  his  arguments  had  failed  to 
please  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  sorry,  and 
probably  showed  it  in  my  face,  that  I  appeared 
so  ungrateful  at  not  promptly  complying  with 


his  request,  and  abiding  by  his  judgment  that 
Turkey  was  the  best  place  in  which  I  ocmld 
serve  the  country. 

Shortly  thereafter,  my  wife,  my  daughter 
Ruth,  and  myself  embarked  for  Europe,  where 
we  intended  to  spend  the  summer.  While  at 
Aix-les-Bains,  I  met  Ambassador  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  and  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had 
refused  the  Ambassadorship  to  Turkey.  He 
told  me  that  I  had  made  a  grievous  mistake, 
and  probably  from  ignorance;  that  I  did  not 
comprehend  what  a  splendid  position  that  of 
Ambassador  was;  that  not  only  myself,  but  my 
children  and  my  children's  children  would  be 
benefited  by  my  having  held  such  a  position. 
He  ended  by  urging  me  that  if  I  still  could  ob- 
tain the  post,  I  should  take  steps  to  secure  it. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  (ot  the  Free 
Synagogue  of  New  York,  of  which  I  was  presi- 
dent), was  then  in  Paris.  I  wrote  him  about 
the  matter,  and  asked  him  to  come  to  Aix4es- 
Bains  for  a  consultation.  He  replied  that  he 
had  but  three  days  left  in  Europe,  but  that  tf 
1  would  start  to  Dijon  the  following  morning 
on  a  given  train,  he  would  also  start  from  Paris, 
and  we  should  both  reach  Dijon  at  noon.  There 
he  could  meet  me  at  the  station,  and  we  could 
have  four  hours  together  to  discuss  the  matter 
before  our  return  to  our  respective  bases. 

We  met  at  Dijon  as  arranged,  and  to  my 
astonishment  I  found  Wise  tremendoudy 
anxious  to  have  me  accept  the  position.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  just  visited  Palestine,  and 
that  amongst  the  other  services  that  I  couM 
render  in  Turkey,  would  be  a  great  service  to 
the  Jews  in  Palestine.  He  reminded  me  of 
the  happy  experience,  in  the  same  office,  of 
Solomon  Hirsch,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  \^o  had 
been  president  oif  his  congregation  in  that  city. 
I  knew  the  facts  of  that  experience  as  Mr. 
Hirsch  was  the  uncle  of  Judge  Samson  Lachman. 
who  had  been  my  partner  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  for  twenty  years.  Dr.  Wise  urged  me  with 
all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  to  rescind  my 
decision. 

I  told  Dr.  Wise  that  I  would  be  back  in 
America  in  September,  and  if  the  position  had 
not  yet  been  fillejd  at  that  time,  1  would  recon- 
sider it.  On  the  strength  of  this  statement. 
Dr.  Wise  took  it  upon  himself  to  telegraph  the 
President  that  I  would  accept.  Within  three 
days  I  received  a  cable  from  the  President,  again 
tendering  me  the  position,  and  I  accepted  it 

Meanwhile,  on  January  i,  1913,  Sulzer  had 
been  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  New  York. 
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A  few  weeks  before  this  event,  some  of  the 
leading  social  workers  of  New  York  City  came 
to  me  and  asked  me  to  secure  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  conference  with  the  President- 
elect. They  wished  to  put  before  him  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  would  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  social  programme  which  they  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  having  included  in  the 
Democratic  and  Progressive  platforms.  I  told 
them  I  did  not  see  how  the  President  could 
do  mych  in  this  direction.  Most  of  their  plans 
called  for  state  legislation,  and  I  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  better  and  more  effective  for 
them  to  meet  Governor  Sulzer.  1  offered  to  give 
a  dinner  at  my  house  in  New  York,  at  which 
Governor  Sulzer  would  be  the  guest  of  honor, 
and  I  told  them  they  might  give  me  a  list  of 
the  people  whom  they  wished  to  have  meet  him. 
The  list  they  gave  me  included  the  best-known  so- 
cial workers,  such  people  as  Homer  Folks,  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  Mary  E.  Dreier,  Lillian  D.  Wald, 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  and  Edward  T.  Devine. 

Sulzer  accepted  my  invitation  readily  enough. 
One  reason  for  his  acceptance  became  apparent 
when  I  heard  that  the  state  printer  at  the  mo- 
ment was  pressing  him  for  the  manuscript  of 
his  inaugural  address,  which  he  had  not  yet 
written,  though  it  was  already  late  in  Decem- 
ber. When  the  address  was  delivered  some 
days  later,  it  embodied  in  his  own  language 
many  of  the  thoughts  and  proposals  that  were 
put  forward  that  evening  by  the  social  workers. 

After  the  dinner  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
library,  and  there  I  seated  Sulzer  in  a  big  carved 
oak  chair,  facing  the  others,  who  sat  in  a  semi- 
circle before  him.  Each  of  the  guests  in  turn 
made  a  presentation  to  the  Governor  of  the 
situation  and  needs  in  the  field  of  social  reform 
in  which  he  or  she  was  an  expert.  These  were 
really  splendid  expositions  of  the  improvements 
required  in  the  health,  child-labor,  tenement- 
house,  and  other  laws.  When  Sulzer  made  his 
reply  to  their  addresses,  I  was  astonished  at 
the  grasp  he  displayed  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  these  reforms,  and  at  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  embraced  their  advocacy.  It 
really  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  go  heart 
and  soul  into  making  a  record  of.  progressive 
legislation  for  his  administration. 

AN   AUSPICIOUS   BEGINNING 

I  WAS  not  less  delighted  when,  after  a  confer- 
ence a  few  days  later  with  Messrs.  Folks, 
Kingsbury,  and  Devine,  concerning  the  most 
important  of  these  reforms — the  drastic  revision 


of  the  health  laws — the  four  of  us  went  up  as  a 
delegation  to  see  Sulzer,  and  secured  his  hearty 
support.  The  situation  was,  that  the  health 
laws  of  New  York  State  were  being  adminis- 
tered by  five  or  six  hundred  health  boards  in 
the  various  villages,  and  an  investigation  had 
shown  that  a  very  substantial  percentage  of 
the  health  commissioners  in  these  places  were 
undertakers.  We  proposed  a  centralized  state 
health  board,  headed  by  a  state  health  com- 
missioner. Sulzer  agreed  to  back  the  plan. 
He  went  farther  and  said  to  me:  "What's 
more,  you  may  name  the  Health  Commissioner." 
We  thereupon  returned  to  New  York,  and  my 
friends  drew  up  a  draft  of  new  laws  to  govern 
the  work  of  re-drafting  the  state  in  matters  of 
public  health.  This  codification  was  enacted 
by  the  legislature  at  Sulzer's  insistence,  and 
has  since  been  adopted  by  more  than  thirty 
states.  We  agreed  that  Dr.  Hermann  M. 
Biggs  was  the  ideal  man  for  Commissioner,  and 
I  asked  Sulzer  to  appoint  him.  He  then  hedged 
on  his  promise  and  selected  another  man, 
though  Dr.  Biggs  was  later  appointed  and 
made  a  national  reputation  in  the  office.  Sul- 
zer did,  however,  make  good  a  part  of  his 
promise.  He  felt  it  necessary,  for  political 
reasons,  to  appoint  two  or  three  men  of  his 
own  choice  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  but 
he  allowed  us  to  name  the  majority  member- 
ship. 

Sulzer's  administration,  thus,  started  aus- 
piciously. He  saw,  what  every  other  shrewd 
observer  also  saw:  the  dazzling  opportunity 
which  lay  before  any  politician  who  stood  out 
boldly  for  the  people  as  against  the  bosses, 
and  who  could  embody  this  independent  posi- 
tion in  practical  measures  of  reform.  The 
lesson  of  Roosevelt's  career  had  just  been  con- 
firmed by  Wilson's.  But  the  experiences  1  am 
now  narrating  ultimately  convinced  me  that 
Sulzer  did  not  have  the  courage  which  had 
carried  these  two  men  to  eminence.  He 
"played  politics,"  and  got  no  further  than  an 
unconvincing  imitation  of  their  methods.  He 
continued  to  assure  us  Independents,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  was  whole-heartedly  converted, 
and  that  he  had  broken  entirely  with  his  past. 
But  later  we  found  out  that  he  was  at  the  same 
time  assuring  his  friends  in  Tammany  that 
"  I  am  the  same  old  Bill."  He  tried  to  imitate 
Roosevelt's  success  in  another  direction,  in 
building  up  a  personal  "machine"  in  New 
York  State  by  coquetting  with  the  up-state 
Independent  Democrats,  to  whom  he  allotted  a 
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considerable  share  of  the  patronage  which  he 

oontroHed. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  both  sides  found  him 
out  for  what  he  was.    When  they  did,  the 
Independents    simply    dropped    him.    Tam- 
many, however,  exacted  a  swift  and  terrible 
vengeance.     If  discipline  were  to  be  maintained 
>vithin  the  wigwam,  not  even  the  appearance  of 
open  revolt  could  be  tolerated,  and  Tammany 
proceeded  to  make  a  spectacular  example  of 
Sulzer. 

A   SHOCK   FOR  THE    KNICKERBOCKERS 

SULZER 'S  first  appearance  at  Albany  as 
Governor  was  not,  however,  a  shock  to 
Tammany  alone.  Albany  is  like  Washington 
on  a  small  scale.  The  Governor's  mansion  was, 
traditionally,  not  only  the  office  of  the  chief 
executive  of  the  state,  it  had  been  likewise  the 
social  centre  around  which  revolved  a  sort  of 
court  of  61ite  society.  Heretofore  every 
governor  of  New  York  had  been  a  very  present- 
able social  figure,  and  they  had  all  maintained 
at  the  executive  mansion  an  atmosphere  of  so- 
cial distinction.  Sulzer  rudely  overturned 
this  tradition.  He  wished  in  every  possible  way 
to  dramatize  his  r61e  of  "friend  of  the  people." 
Consequently,  he  always  referred  to  the  execu- 
tive mansion  as  the  "People's  House,"  and 
ostentatiously  invited  all  who  would  to  come 
and  call  upon  him  in  it.  The  staid  Knicker- 
bocker society  of  Albany  was  aghast  at  the 
sight  of  throngs  of  what  they  termed  "  the  rab- 
ble," invading  the  hitherto  exclusive  chambers 
of  the  executive  mansion.  Great  was  their 
anger  toward  Governor  Sulzer.  They,  too, 
cherished  hopes  for  vengeance. 

In  the  meantime,  Sulzer  was  having  other 
difficulties  in  maintaining  his  rdle  of  inde- 
pendence. One  day  he  telephoned  me  to  come 
up  at  once  to  his  rooms  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
He  had  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  discuss, 
he  said,  and  we  could  talk  it  over  at  luncheon. 
When  1  arrived,  1  found  him  in  great  excite- 
ment. 

"The  powers,"  he  exclaimed,  meaning  Tam- 
many, "are  trying  to  force  me  to  appoint  a 
certain  man  chairman  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  and  I  am  refusing  to  do  it  because 
1  don't  think  it  a  proper  appointment.  But 
they  are  getting  very  angry  about  it,  and  1 
don't  know  what  to  do." 

I  told  him  there  was  only  one  thing  he  could 
do  and  that  was  to  continue  to  refuse  to  appoint 
him. 


"But,"  complained  Sulzer,  "it  means  my 
political  death  if  I  don't  name  him." 

"Well,"  1  said,  " then  you  are  going  to  politi- 
cal death  anyway.  Because  as  surely  as  you 
yield  to  them,  the  public  at  large  will  become 
even  bitterer  enemies  than  Tammany.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  at  last  prove  to  the  public 
that  you  have  the  nerve  to  stand  out  against 
the  organization,  they  will  come  to  the  rescue 
and  stand  firmly  behind  you." 

AN    ENCOUNTER  WITH   TAMMANY 

AS  WE  talked,  a  Tammany  leader  was 
L  announced.  Sulzer  had  him  ushered  into 
his  bedroom,  while  we  continued  our  talk  in  the 
parlor.  Evidently  the  Tammany  leader  was 
waiting  for  his  final  decision,  for  at  length 
Sulzer  said: 

"Very  well,  I  will  go  in  there." 

He  went  into  the  bedroom  and  was  gone  for 
more  than  an  hour.  I  had  to  wait  so  long  that 
1  grew  impatient  and,  ringing  for  a  waiter, 
ordered  my  luncheon.  As  1  ate,  I  could  hear 
the  voices  through  the  closed  door,  and  thougli 
1  could  not  distinguish  the  conversation,  it  was 
violent,  for  occasionally  1  could  hear  an  explo- 
sion of  vocal  fireworks  in  the  bedroom.  When 
at  length  Sulzer  came  out,  his  manner  was  one 
of  excited  bravado.  Throwing  back  the  tails 
of  his  Prince  Albert  coat  and  assuming  the 
Henry  Clay  pose,  he  exclaimed,  "Well,  I  have 
done  it!    I  have  actually  defied  them!" 

And  he  added : 

"  I  did  it  on  your  account  and  by  your  advice. 
And  now  you  have  got  to  do  me  a  favor." 

When  1  asked  what  this  meant,  he  replied: 
"  It  may  come  to  this!  Murphy  may  press  me 
so  hard  to  name  somebody  else  whom  I  ought 
not  to  nominate  that  I  may  have  to  appoint 
you  yourself  as  chairman  of  the  Commission. 
Even  Murphy  would  not  dare  to  prevent  the 
confirmation  of  the  appointment  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  Will  you  accept 
the  position  if  that  situation  arises?" 

This  was  a  critical  test  of  my  willingness  to 
serve  the  cause  of  good  government,  as  I  had 
every  reason-  to  suspect  that  President  Wilson 
would  soon  offer  me  a  position  of  a  much 
greater  distinction  in  the  national  Govern- 
ment. But  I  was  so  wrapped  up  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  political  regeneration  in  New 
York,  as  we  had  just  achieved  it  in  the  nation, 
that  1  did  not  hesitate : 

"If  1  can  keep  you  from  having  to  obey 
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orders  from  Murphy  in  making  your  ap- 
pcuntments,  I  will  even  do  that/'  I  replied. 

Sulzer  thanked  me  warmly  and  then  added: 

"Now  you  must  do  me  one  other  favor." 

"What  is  that?"     I  inquired. 

"You  have  got  to  make  a  speech  at  my 
birthday  dinner  down  at  the  Caf6  Boulevard 
to-morrow  night.  1  want  you  to  show  that 
you  are  back  of  me." 

"Governor,"  1  replied,  "I  will  make  that 
speech ;  but  let  me  tell  you  now,  bluntly,  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  1  shall  say  there  what  I 
have  told  you  to-day,  that  I  shall  continue  to 
back  you  only  so  long  as  you  adhere  to  your 
promises  to  us  to  be  independent." 

"  1  don't  care  what  you  say,"  said  Sulzer,  "if 
only  you  will  come  down  and  prove  that  you 
are  behind  me." 

THE   DINNER  AT  THE   CAF§   BOULEVARD 

THIS  dinner  was  quite  a  dramatic  occasion. 
The  old  Caf6  Boulevard  was  the  Del- 
monico's  of  the  East  Side,  and  it  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  Tammany  festivity.  Sulzer 
here  was  among  his  own  people,  and.  this  gave 
him  the  feeling  of  confidence  which  came  from 
having  his  friends  around  him.  The  dinner 
was  in  celebration  of  his  fiftieth  birthday. 
People  well  known  in  many  walks  of  life  crowded 
the  tables.  Sulzer  was  personally  still  popular, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  occasion  was  one  of  cor- 
dial good  wishes.  Not  only  were  his  life-long 
friends  of  the  East  Side  among  those  present, 
but  such  other  Democratic  friends  as  Senator 
Stone  of  Missouri,  Frank  I.  Cobb  of  the  New 
York  tVorld,  John  D.  Crimmins,  and  myself;  and 
even  representative  Republicans,  such  as 
District  Attorney  (later  Governor)  Whitman, 
Judge  Otto  Rosalsky,  Louis  Marshall,  and 
Samuel  S.  Koenig,  were  among  the  diners. 

1  resolved  to  take  no  chances  of  spoiling 
my  speech,  which  1  had  prepared  rapidly 
but  with  great  care  the  day  before.  So 
when  1  arose,  I  read  it.  This  address 
made  a  local  sensation  at  the  moment. 
It  was  called  by  the  papers  "the  wish-bone 
speech."  As  it  was  very  brief  and  as  it  had  some 
effect  on  the  political  situation  at  that  time, 
I  think  it  worth  quoting. 

"Governor,"  1  said,  "you  have  wished, 
and  have  been  training  all  your  life  to  be 
a  leader  of  the  j)eople;  you  have  wished  it  so 
long  that  now  it  has  become  true,  and  we  want 
to  see  your  wish-bone  converted  into  back- 
bone, for  you  will  need  much  of  it. 


"  You  are  now  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  host 
that  is  marching  onward  in  the  fight  for  good 
government.  Picture  to  yourself  the  thou- 
sands behind  you  in  a  solid  phalanx,  crowding 
you  on  so  that  you  cannot  turn  back.  If  you 
fail  them  as  a  leader  the  march  will  still  proceed, 
and  someone  else  will  be  chosen. 

"The  combat  is  to  be  fought  to  a  finish. 
The  j)eople  have  discovered  how  near  they  were 
to  losing  their  Democracy,  how  both  great 
parties  were  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  control 
of  designing  self-seekers  who  were  determined 
to  secure  control  of  the  Government  for  their 
own  selfish  ends.  At  Baltimore  it  was  deter- 
mined that  they  CQuld  not  control  the  national 
Govemment.  It  was  you  who,  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  Convention,  gave  Mr.  Bryan  the 
opportunity  to  throw  the  victory  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

"At Syracuse, you  were  nominated  in  an  open 
convention  to  lead  the  Democrats  of  this  state. 
We  look  to  you  to  be  the  Govemor  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  and  not  to  be  the  agent  of  undis- 
closed principals  who  hide  themselves  from 
the  public  view.  They  can  no  longer  govern 
this  country,  state  or  city;  and  no  office-holder 
needs  to  be  responsible  to,  or  afraid  of  them. 

"There  is  but  one  master  who  will  last  for- 
ever and  to  whom  all  ought  to  bow,  and  that  is 
enlightened  public  opinion.  If  you  enlist  finder 
its  banner,  you  can  proceed  unmolested  by  petty 
tyranny,  and  the  harder  you  fight,  the  greater 
will  be  the  army  that  will  enlist  in  your  cause 
and  under  your  leadership.  You  are  to  be  envied 
the  opportunity  you  have  to  advance  the  cause 
of  good  govemment.  It  is  not  an  easy  task; 
your  opponents  are  numerous  and  trained  in 
the  art  of  spiking  their  opponents'  guns;  but 
you  must  stand  up,  plant  yourself,  saying: 
'Come  one,  come  all.  This  rock  shall  fly  from 
its  firm  base  as  soon  as  1 .' " 

SULZER 'S  vow  OF   LOYALTY 

THIS  address,  with  its  unexpected  note  of 
blunt  warning,  set  the  key  of  the  evening. 
The  other  speakers  discarded  their  prepared 
addresses  and  spoke  in  a  similar  vein.  Sulzer 
realized  that  he  had  to  meet  this  challenge, 
and  in  his  reply  he  pledged  himself  anew  to  the 
cause  of  the  people. 

"  Long  ago,"  he  said,  "  1  made  a  vow  to  the 
people  that  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  no 
influence  would  control  me  but  the  dictates  of 
my  conscience  and  my  determination  to  do  the 
right — as  1  see  the  right — day  in  and  day 
out,  regardless  of  political  future  or  personal 
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consequences.  Have  no  fear — I  will  stick  at 
that." 

These  were  brave  words.  But  Sulzer  proved 
unequal  to  their  promise.  All  he  did  was  to 
go  far  enough  in  the  surface  appearance  of  in- 
dependence to  rouse  the  Tiger  of  Tammany  to 
a  fury  of  vengeance. 

Tammany  soon  found  an  occasion  to  carry 
out  this  intention,  and  they  removed  Sulzer 
from  his  office.  This  act  of  private  vengeance 
cost  Tammany  four  years  of  control  of  the  city 
government  of  New  York,  for  Hennessy's  dis- 
closures made  the  public  eager  to  administer  a 
rebuke  to  Tammany,  and  this  rebuke  took 
the  form  of  electing  Mitchel  as  Mayor. 

The  Tiger's  opportunity  to  impeach  Sulzer 
came  about  in  this  way:  When  Sulzer  filed  his 
sworn  statement  of  campaign  expenses,  Tam- 
many scented  some  gross  discrepancies  and  did 
some  shrewd  detective  work.  The  result  was  that 
they  discovered  that  he  had  not  included  in  his 
list  of  contributions  the  $2,;oo  he  had  received 
from  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  nor  the  checks  of  several 
others,  including  my  own,  which  amounted  in 
all  to  many  thousands  of  dollars.  By  careful 
investigation  they  had  established  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  applied  these  moneys  to  his 
campaign  expenses,  but  had  deposited  them  to 
his  personal  account  and  used  the  money  as 
margin  with  a  Wall  Street  broker  for  stock- 
market  speculation.  Thereupon,  Tammany 
leaders  in  the  State  Legislature  arose  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber  and  impeached  William 
Sulzer  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  They 
charged  him,  among  other  things,  with  filing  a 
false  statement  of  campaign  expenses,  with 
perjury,  and  with  the  suppression  of  testimony; 
and  demanded  his  dismissal  from  office.  The 
Assembly  sustained  a  motion  for  his  impeach- 
ment. When  1  returned  from  Europe  in  Sep- 
tember, 1913, 1  found  that  his  trial  was  in  prog- 
ress, and  1  was  summoned  as  a  witness  to  testify 
before  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 

A   BURLESQUE   HASTINGS  TRIAL 

IT  WOULD  take  the  pens  of  a  Macaulay  and  a 
Swift  to  do  justice  to  this  modem  burlesque 
of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  1  use  the  term 
"burlesque"  in  no  sense  of  disrespect  toward 
the  Court  and  its  setting.  The  dignity  of  the 
proceedings  was  almost  awe-inspiring.  But  the 
defendant  lent  no  such  exalted  interest  to  the 
event  as  did  the  romantic  figure  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  offenses  of  Hastings  had,  at 
least,  the  dramatic  merits  of  their  magnitude. 


Burke's  indictment  of  him  was  a  recital  of 
crimes  worthy  of  the  treatment  of  a  Greek 
tragic  poet.  Hastings's  accusers  were  distressed 
queens,  pillaged  treasurers,  and  suffering 
peoples.  Burke's  plea  for  a  verdict  was  an 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

By  this  comparison  the  Sulzer  impeachment 
was  a  travesty,  the  defendant  a  petty  misde- 
meanant, and  the  purpose  of  the  trial  a  spit^ul 
vengeance  on  a  rebellious  henchman.     The 
setting  of  the  Court,  however,  gave  the  event  a 
.fictitious  dignity.    The  Senate  Chamber  at 
Albany  had  been  altered  for  the  occasion  by 
the  state  architect.    A  lofty  seat  had  been 
provided  for  the  presiding  judge  of  the  High 
Court   of    Impeachment,    J^idge    Edgar    M. 
Cullen,  who,  as  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  presided  ex-qfficio.     Below  him  was 
a  long  seat  for  the  associate  j  udges.    Ascending 
tiers  of  seats  were  provided  for  the  forty-four 
members  of  the  State  Senate  who,  with  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  constituted  the 
High  Court  of  Impeachment.    Behind  Judge 
CuUen's  chair  the  entire  wall  of  the  room  was 
hung  with  a  dark  red  velvet  curtain  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  emblazoned  the  coat  of  arms 
of  New  York  in  gold  embroidery,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  national  emblems.    At  one  side 
of  the  Court  room,  places  were  provided  for 
the  "Fourth  Estate,"  the  gentlemen  of  the  jmss, 
to  whom  Burke  had  made  so  eloquent  an  appeal 
on  the  greater  historical  occasion.    The  public 
balcony,  which  at  the  Hastings  trial  had  been 
crowded  with  the  Sarah  Siddonses  and  the 
baut  ion  of  London,  was,  here  at  Albany, 
crowded    with    the   vengeful    Knickerbocker 
aristocracy,  who  had  come  to  gloat  in  triumph 
over  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  demagogic 
desecrator  of   the   executive  mansion.    The 
Edmund  Burke  of  the  Sulzer  impeachment  was 
Edgar  Brackett,  later  of  the  New  York  Senate. 
Alton  B.  Parker  was  chief  of  counsel  of  the 
managers  for  the  Assembly  which  had  presented 
the  indictment,  but  Brackett  was  the  man  who 
made    the    oratorical    impeachment.    Suher 
stood  upon  the  prerogative  of  eariy  precedents 
and  refused  to  make  a  personal  appearance 
before  the  Court.     In  compliance  with  a  ju- 
dicial ruling  he  abstained  from  functioning  as 
Governor  while  the  trial  was  in  progress  and, 
instead  of  facing  his  accusers,  spent  his  time 
in  a  frantic  but  futile  effort  to  make  political 
combinations  that  would  save  him. 

Witness  after  witness  testified   to  Sulzer's 
solicitation    of-  contributions    for    which    he 
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had  made  no  accounting.  My  testimony  was 
only  confirmatory  of  a  mass  of  evidence  elicited 
from  men  of  eminence  like  Jacob  H.  SchifT  and 
many  others.  1  appeared  before  the  Court  on 
September  24,  1913.  Replying  to  questions 
from  the  prosecutor,  I  repeated  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  had  with  Sulzer  when  I  gave  him  my 
check  for  $1,000.  I  had  no  animus  against 
Sulzer.  1  had  been  disillusioned,  but  1  had  no 
wish  to  do  him  any  injury.  Consequently,  I 
limited  my  testimony  on  this  occasion  to  an- 
swering the  questions  of  the  attorneys  as  they 
were  put  to  me.  I  did  not  volunteer  additional 
information. 

I  had,  however,  additional  information  of  a 
sensational  character.  How  the  managers  of 
the  prosecution  discovered  that  1  had  it  I  have 
never  been  able  to  learn,  but  discover  it  they  did. 
The  result  was  that  two  days  later,  1  was 
recalled  to  the  witness  stand  and  was  asked 
for  this  information.  Under  the  direct 
questioning  of  the  counsel  1  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  answer.  This  new  testimony 
was  as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  have  you  been  abroad 
during  the  summer? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  been  in  Europe,  and  returned  on 
September  2nd. 

Q.  Since  your  return  have  you  had  any  personal 
interview  with  this  respondent,  Governor  Sulzer? 

A.    I  have  not. 

Q.    Have  you  had  any  communication  with  him? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  received  a  letter,  and  possibly  a 
telegram. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  him 
by  telephone? 

A.  I  had  a  long-distance  telephone  message 
which  was  either  on  September  2nd,  or  September 
3rd. 

Q.  Immediately  after  your  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  Governor  Sulzer  call  you  on  the 
telephone,  or  did  you  call  him? 

A.    Governor  Sulzer  called  me  on  the  telephone. 


Q.    Where  were  you  at  the  time? 

A.     I  was  at  my  daughter's  house  in  Port  Chester. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  telephone  conversation  with 
him  at  that  time? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.    Tell  us  what  it  was. 

A.  He  passed  the  usual  complimentary  talk 
about  my  return,  and  he  asked  me  whether  I  would 
come  to  see  him  at  once  in  Albany.  I  told  him  I 
would  not,  that  I  had  to  go  to  Washington,  probably 
to  spend  a  week  there;  and  that  I  did  not  think,  now 
that  I  had  accepted  a  national  position,  1  would  care 
to  come  up  to  see  him  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances. So  he  said  to  me:  "If  you  are  going  to 
testify,  I  hope  you  will  be  easy  with  me,"  and  I 
answered  him  that  I  would  testify  to  the  facts. 

Q.  Have  you  related  all  the  conversation  with 
him? 

A.     I  think  so — ^all  of  any  importance. 

Q.  Well,  let  me  see  if  I  cannot  refresh  your 
recollection.  Was  not  there  something  said  by  him 
to  you  upon  the  subject  of  how  your  check  to  him 
should  be  treated  in  your  testimony? 

A.     I  don't  think  he  mentioned  the  check. 

Q.    Have  you  stated  all  of  your  conversation? 

A.  I  think  he  said  something  about  that  I  should 
treat  that  affair  between  us  as  personal. 

Q.  He  said  that  you  should  treat  that  affair  as 
personal.    Then  what  did  you  say? 

A.    That  I  could  not. 

Q.  That  you  could  not,  and  that  followed  the 
part  of  your  conversation  in  which  he  asked  you  to 
be  easy  in  your  testimony? 

A.  Of  course.  You  have  taken  me  by  surprise. 
I  do  not  remember  the  exact  words,  but  that  was  the 
substance  of  it.  Which  was  mentioned  first  or  last 
I  do  not  remember. 

The  verdict  of  the  court  was  "Guilty."  Sulzer 
was  shorn  of  his  high  office.  His  proud  hopes, 
fostered  by  the  soothsayer's  prophecy,  were 
sadly  broken.  Knickerbocker  society  had  its  re- 
venge; the  "People's  House"  became  again  the 
executive  mansion.  And  Tammany  had  its 
vengeance;  it  had  crushed  its  rebel  henchman 
and  given  all  other  potential  malcontents  a  spec- 
tacular object  lesson. 


'Neod  month  Mr.  Morgenthau  will  describe  some  of  his  hitherto  un- 
published experiences  as  American  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
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How  Every  War  Has  Cost  More  Than  Ail  Government  Ex- 
penses Prior  to  Its  Outbreak.    The  Responsibility  of  the  People 

By   DAVID   F.   HOUSTON 

S«reUiy  ol  Agriculture  igij-aa,  S«RUiy  of  tbeTnuuiy  iiiM'ii 

The  following  article  is  entirely  non-partisan.  The  principles  of  sound  gooemment  finance  are 
the  same  under  both  parties,  as  is  shoum  by  the  significant  and  encouraging  fact  that  Secretary  Mellon 
has  adopted  exactly  the  same  policies  in  regard  to  the  soldiers'  bonus  and  the  refunding  of  the  foreign 
debt,  and  substantially  the  same  taxation  programme,  as  did  Mr.  Houston,  and  has  further  testified  to 
the  non-partisanship  of  the  administration  of  the  Treasury  by  continuing  in  office  most  of  the  important 
members  of  the  staff  from  the  previous  Administration. — The  Editors. 


TH  E  pre-war  level  of  expenditures  will 
never  again  be  reached  by  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  Government 
was  on  a  billion  dollar  basis  in  1916. 
The  Government  spent  about  nine- 
teen billions  in  1919.  The  question  now  is 
whether  "normalcy"  will  mean  four  billion 
dollars  a  year  or  a  little  more  than  two  billion 
dollars. 

By  1913  the  American  people  had  hardly 
recovered  from  the  shock  at  the  realization 
that  the  nation  was  a  billion  dollar  concern. 
With  a  billion  seeming  large  to  them,  they 
could  not  have  sensed  what  was  involved  in  the 
President's  war-message  statement  that  the 
nation  would  pledge  all  its  resources.  Our 
past  was  paltry  in  comparison  with  what  we 
were  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  do.  Things 
moved  so  rapidly  and  massively,  that  the  public 
did  not  have  time  to  comprehend  them,  it  was 
startling  even  to  those  who  were  conscious  and 
observant.  The  War  Congress  did  two  amazing 
things.  It  passed  the  Draft  Act  almost  without 
debate  and  authorized  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  twenty-one  billion  dollars.  The  items 
themselves  were  astounding  in  their  magnitude : 


for  ships,  an  authorization  of  a  billion  nine  hun- 
dred million,  nearly  double  our  former  Federal 
budget;  for  aviation,  640  million;  for  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  350  million;  for  army  sub- 
sistence and  regular  quartermaster's  supplies, 
860  million ;  for  clothing  and  camp  and  garri- 
son equipment,  581  million;  for  transporta- 
tion, ;97  million;  for  medicine,  100  million; 
for  mobile  artillery,  158  million;  for  ordnance 
stores  and  supplies,  717  million;  for  heavy 
guns,  850  million ;  and  for  ammunition  for  the 
same,  one  billion  eight  hundred  and  seven 
million.  No  wonder  Hindenburg  remarked 
that  the  Americans  knew  how  to  make  war. 
He  knew,  as  the  Americans  realized,  that  the 
struggle  was  one  of  resources.  No  wonder 
that  Mr.  Balfour,  when  he  arrived  here 
a  few  weeks  after  our  entry  into  the  war, 
was  incredulous.  I  was  sitting  near  him  one 
evening  at  dinner.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "Am  1  dreaming?"  1  replied,  "What 
is  troubling  you?"  He  answered,  "Am  I 
dreaming,  or  is  it  true  that  you  have  already 
passed  a  draft  act  and  registered  more  than 
nine  million  men,  and  that  Congress  has 
authorized    the    expenditure    of    more    than 
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twenty-one  billions  of  dollars."  I  replied  that 
unless  I ,  too,  were  dreaming,  it  was  cx)rrect.  He 
immediately  answered,  ."Of  course,  1  must 
accept  what  you  say,  but  I  do  not  believe  it." 
The  twenty-one-billion-dollar  authorization 
was  only  a  beginning.  Congress  continued  to 
make  lavish  appropriations.  It  evidenced 
its  determination  to  make  good  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge.  Accordingly,  in  191 7,  there 
were  expended  approximately  $2,100,000,000; 
in  1918,  $13,750,000,000;  in  1919,  nearly 
$19,000,000,000;  and  in  1920,  a  little  more  than 
$6,000,000,000 — or  the  huge  sum  of  forty-one 
billion  dollars  in  four  years.  This  was  fourteen 
billion  more  than  the  nation  had  expended  in 
all  the  127  preceding  years  of  its  existence. 

AS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  WARS 

TH  IS  is  an  amazing  performance;  but  doubt- 
less, it  is  scarcely  more  remarkable  or  more 
astounding  to  us,  than  that  in  the  periods  of 
the  wars  of  1812  and  1861  must  have  appeared 
to  thoughtful  people  of  those  times.  1  do  not 
know  whether  any  one  in  181 6  made  the 
calculation  or  not,  but  if  he  did  he  pointed  out 
that  while  the  nation,  in  the  twenty-two  years 
of  its  existence  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
had  spent  only  $174,000,000,  it  disbursed  in  the 
five  years  from  1812  to  1816,  $151,000,000. 
And  the  Civil  War  statistician  might  have 
noted  that,  while  in  the  seventy-two  years 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  nation 
had  spent  approximately  $1,000,750,000,  it 
spent  in  the  five  years  from  1 862  to  1 866  about 
9^,200,000,000,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
it  had  disbursed  in  its  entire  pre-war  existence. 
It  is  probable  that  the  ratio  of  expenditure  in 
the  latter  period  was  approximately  the  same 
as  that  during  the  last  war.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  financial  experience  in  this  war 
and  that  of  its  predecessors  is  that  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  in  the  Civil  War  almost  the  first  finan- 
cial move  was  the  suspension  of  specie  payment 
and  a  plunge  into  the  financial  abyss,  while 
the  war,  from  which  we  have  just  emerged, 
was  financed  upon  a  sound  basis.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  nation  during  the  late 
war  pursued  an  intelligent  and  heroic  fiscal 
policy,  and  for  the  first  time,  indeed,  it  had 
banking  and  financial  machinery  and  practices 
which  were  adequate  to  meet  the  strain. 

We  emerged  from  the  recent  struggle  with  a 
debt  which  reached  its  peak,  $26,600,000,000, 
on  August  31,  1919,  and  which  on  June  30, 
1921,  stood  at  $23,977,000,000,  with  expendi- 


tures for  192 1  $5,1 16,000,000;  for  1922  estimat- 
ed at  more  than  four  billion  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  level  for  several  years  of  not  far  from 
four  billion.  What  the  appropriations  for 
1922  will  be,  it  is  impossible  now  to  indicate. 
The  outlook  for  even  larger  expenditures  is 
threatening.  If  the  Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill  should 
become  law,  which  according  to  the  Treasury 
will  actually  involve  an  expenditure  of  $2,300,- 
000,000,  and  if  many  proposed  raids  on  the 
Treasury  succeed,  we  shall  have  budgets  in  the 
future  greatly  in  excess  of  the  estimates  for  1 922. 
This,  of  course,  will  mean  additional  taxes  or 
new  credit  issues,  with  probable  resulting  in- 
flation, banking  embarrassments,  and  rising 
cost  of  living,  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  the 
nation  but  also  of  the  soldiers  themselves. 

WHO   IS  TO   BLAME? 

UNDOUBTEDLY,  there  will  be  further 
successful  assaults  on  the  Treasury  unless 
the  whole  people  wake  up,  take  notice,  and 
resist  them.  There  is  one  thing  which  seems 
•  to  be  difficult  to  get  into  the  heads  of  i)eople. 
It  is  this.  The  American  people  are  respon- 
sible for  the  expanding  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  for  mounting  expenditures. 
They  and  they  alone,  broadly  speaking,  are 
responsible.  They  are  responsible  both  affirm- 
atively and  negatively,  by  aggression  and  by 
neglect.  There  is  a  general  blatant  view  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  the  accepted  opinion  that 
agencies  in  Washington,  Congressmen  or 
Executive  Departments  or  both,  are  to 
blame.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  Congress 
reflects  what  appears  to  be  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  in  no  small  measure  is  resistent 
to  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Heads  of 
departments,  as  a  rule,  are  constantly  in  the 
position  of  opposing  requests  for  assistance  in 
securing  funds,  coming  from  groups  of  interes- 
ted outsiders.  I  know  that  in  two  departments, 
I  spent  much  more  time  in  opposing  de- 
mands for  money  than  1  spent  in  attempting 
to  secure  money  for  the  services.  There  are 
not  enough  people  in  Washington  to  commit 
the  American  people  to  the  enormous  and  rapid 
increase  in  governmental  activities,  and  to 
consequent  large  expenditures.  The  actual 
outcome  is  partly  the  result  of  the  growth  of 
the  nation  in  population  and  industry,  with 
increasing  economic  complexities.  We  gain 
a  nation  of  about  twenty-five  million  people 
every  twenty  years;  but  the  expansion  in 
spending  is  greater  than  it  should  otherwise  be. 
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because  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  interested 
groups.  Very  many  of  the  most  vigorous 
critics  of  government  extravagance  are  them- 
selves members  of  groups  and  associations,  or 
are  interested  in  movements  to  extend  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
increase  its  cost.  This  man  or  group  demands 
a  new  Department  of  Public  Health  or  Welfare; 
that  one,  a  Department  of  Education;  another, 
a  Department  of  Aviation ;  another,  of  Public 
Works.  This  group  fights  fiercely  for  the 
soldiers'  bonus;  that  one,  for  additional  aid 
for  highways;  that  one,  for  an  appropriation 
for  maternity  work;  and  another,  for  special 
aid  to  this  or  that  class  in  society,  particularly 
for  the  farmers.  One  association  advocates  a 
special  appropriation  for  engineering  research 
in  the  agricultural  colleges,  similar  to  those 
granted  for  agriculture;  another  one  agitates 
for  agricultural-settlement  appropriations  or 
for  larger  military  preparedness.  Very  few 
emergency  situations  of  consequence  arise  in 
any  part  of  the  Union  which  do  not  result  in 
offensives  against  the  Treasury.  Plant  and 
animal  disease  outbreaks,  floods,  droughts, 
earthquakes,  and  sudden  drastic  economic 
changes,  all  lead  to  hurry-up  calls  for  action 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  ap- 
pearance in  Washington  of  groups  of  lobbyists. 
Let  a  bug,  which  is  supposed  to  be  destructive, 
appear  in  some  state,  and  in  a  short  time,  state 
commissioners  of  agriculture,  accompanied  by 
interested  citizens  and  senators  and  represent- 
atives are  likely  to  put  in  their  appearance, 
demanding  Federal  funds;  and  not  infrequently 
they  get  them,  even  though  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned  makes  an  adverse  report. 
Some  time  ago  the  com  borer  made  its  d6but 
in  Massachusetts.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  promptly  advised.  Its  experts 
began  a  survey;  they  reported  that  the  pest 
was  likely  to  spread,  but  as  I  recall  it,  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  particularly 
destructive,  and  that,  in  any  event,  it  could  not 
be  exterminated  without  such  wholesale  de- 
struction of  vegetation  of  all  sorts  as  to  make 
the  undertaking  impractical.  They  suggested 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  secure  funds 
with  which  to  do  some  experimental  work.  In 
the  meantime,  the  state  commissioners  got 
active.  A  general  meeting  was  called,  and 
the  commissioners  were  about  to  go  on 
record  demanding  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  when  the  Federal 
experts  interposed  with  the  result  that  the 


demands  were  greatly  modified.  The  pressure 
for  relief  from  various  classes  of  farmers  who 

are  in  trouble  on  account  of  reduced  farm 

• 

prices,  and  for  flood  sufferers,  is  too  fresh  in  the 
public  mind  to  need  more  than  passing  men- 
tion. During  the  war  the  President  made 
available  from  his  special  fund,  five  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  loaned  to  farmers  in  certain 
states  of  the  West  where  drought  conditions 
had  prevailed  for  three  successive  years. 
Many  farmers  there  were  in  a  critical  situation 
and  it  was  desirable,  for  obvious  reasons,  that 
they  be  aided  to  save  themselves  and  their 
homes.  The  relief  was  accorded  as  a  war 
measure  and  was  a  substitute  for  proposals  in 
Congress  involving  appropriations  of  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Last 
spring,  more  than  two  years  after  the  Armistice, 
pressure  was  exerted  to  secure  a  special  fund 
from  Congress.  It  was  successful  and  two 
millions  of  dollars  were  made  available  for 
loans  to  farmers  in  the  Northwest. 

GOVERNMENT  IN   BUSINESS 

PARTLY  as  a  result  of  the  war  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  found  themselves 
in  a  difficult  financial  situation.  As  a  measure 
of  relief  the  Congress  in  1920  passed  the 
Transportation  Act.  As  a  result  of  this, 
and  of  the  payment  of  claims  of  the  railroads 
against  the  Director-General,  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  the  Treasury  will  have  to  pay  to 
the  roads  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  more  than 
800  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  pay,  in  1922, 
about  540  millions,  if  no  further  action  is 
taken ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  outlook  for 
additional  payments  is  promising.  The  roads 
claim,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Director-General 
owes  them  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  while 
they  owe  the  Director-General  a  possible 
seven  hundred  million.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  the  Government  immediately  let  the 
roads  have  in  cash  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  while  they  give  the  Government  bonds 
for  their  indebtedness.  Much  pressure  is 
being  exerted  on  the  Government  by  the  roads 
and  many  of  the  banks  to  effect  this.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  operation  for  the  roads, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  tax-payers  benefit.  TTiis 
would  simply  be  a  loan  to  the  roads  of  all 
or  a  greater  part  of  the  amount  they  owe  the 
Government,  and  the  operation  would  take 
place  before  the  accounting  is  completed  or 
claims  are  adjusted.    The  Government  would 
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continue  in  the  banking  business,  and  the  roads 
would  benefit  through  the  use  of  Government 
credit,  instead  of  going  out  into  the  market  for 
their  funds.  Such  an  operation  may  be  nec- 
essary in  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  full  of 
menace.  There  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the 
use  of  the  Government's  credit  for  special 
interests,  whether  they  be  the  roads,  the 
farmers,  or  any  other  agency  or  class  in  the 
nation.  Many  other  interests  or  classes  are 
embarrassed.  Why  not  finance  them  all? 
Why  discriminate?  This  method  of  putting 
the  Government  into  business  is  the  easy  road 
to  financial  ruin  and  to  the  substitution  of  group 
government  for  democracy.  If  it  is  persisted  in, 
it  will  mean  Government  in  business  with  a 
vengeance.  If  a  business  cannot  operate 
without  utilizing  the  Government,  the  people 
will  soon  demand  that  the  Government  run  the 
business.  They  will  not  need  many  more 
lessons.  It  is  astounding  that  the  people  who 
have  been  crying  loudest  against  governmental 
interference,  and  who  most  dread  government 
ownership,  should  be  the  very  ones  to  urge 
courses  which  inevitably  lead  to  either  or 
both. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

THE  people,  even  state  officials,  have  come 
to  look  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
funds;  in  part,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing state  support;  at  times,  because  the  state 
legislature  may  not  be  in  session  and  may  not 
meet  for  several  years;  and  in  part,  because  it  is 
normally  more  difficult  to  get  money  from  near- 
by and  financially  hard-pressed  local  bodies. 
I  am  not  now  trying  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
merit  of  such  appeals,  1  am  merely  concerned 
with  the  processes  by  which  the  people  them- 
selves stand  back  of  movements  which  cause 
increased  Federal  expenditures.  Doubtless, 
this  will  continue.  Groups  will  persist  in  their 
activities.  The  public,  generally,  will  exhaust 
itself  with  criticism  and  with  complaints  of 
high  taxes.  The  remedy  lies  with  the  public. 
The  first  thing  for  it  to  realize  and  accept  is 
that  it  is  responsible;  that  it  can  have  what 
it  wants.  If  it  persists  in  its  attitude  of 
indifference  while  groups  continue  to  be 
aggressive,  it  will  continue  to  be  victimitized. 
The  people  can,  if  they  wish,  keep  the  groups 
under  control.  They  can  make  it  plain  that 
the  groups  are  not  the  American  people,  ^nd 
that  they  usually  make  a  noise  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers. 


Let  us  see  now  what  the  prospects  are  in 
the  matter  of  expenditure.  Let  us  take  the 
leading  items  of  actual  disbursements  for  1914 
and  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed 
and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  In  the  absence  of 
any  knowledge  of  what  Congress  will  actually 
do,  we  must  take  the  estimates  of  the  Treasury, 
based  on  requests  of  the  departments,  approved 
by  the  Resident.  These  are  represented  in 
the  tables  on  the  following  page. 

ESTIMATES  OF  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 

IT  is  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  Section  1, 
that  except  for  three  items,  those  for  the 
Treasury,  Interior,  and  Agriculture,  the  or- 
dinary civil  expenditures  are  not  likely  to  decline 
greatly.  As  the  burden  of  tax  collection  is 
lessened,  the  Treasury  appropriations  may 
and  doubtless  will  fall.  If  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Prohibition  Enforcement 
Division  are  removed  from  the  Treasury,  as 
they  should  be,  the  decrease  will  be  marked, 
but  the  amount  needed  for  these  services  will 
appear  elsewhere.  Much  of  the  increase  for 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  greater  part 
of  that  for  Agriculture  will  stand;  that  for  the 
latter  because  of  the  great  expansion  of  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
since  191 3,  involved  in  the  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension, 
the  Grain  Grades,  the  Cotton  Futures,  and  the 
Federal  Aid  Road  Acts.  Other  Government 
agencies  that  have  been  created  since  191 3, 
such  as  the  Tariff  and  the  Trade  commissions, 
and  their  expenditures,  are  not  likely  to  decline. 
It  will  be  surprising  if  the  disbursements  for  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  ever 
again  fall  much  below  three  hundred  millions. 
The  nation  is  growing.  Reductions,  if  any,  will 
probably  be  temporary  and  will  not  materially 
affect  taxes.  Much  of  this  civil  disbursement 
cannot  be  reduced  either  materially  or  wisely. 
And  yet  much  of  the  recent  discussion  has 
apparently  been  aimed  toward  making  much, 
if  not  most  of  the  saving  in  this  civil  disburse- 
ment. The  reorganization  of  regular  executive 
departments  has  been  much  heralded  as  a 
principal  means  of  lowering  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. Any  reorganization  of  executive  de- 
partments, so  much  talked  about  and  in  such 
futile  fashion  by  laymen  and  those  newly 
arrived  in  Washington,  will  effect  a  relatively 
small  saving.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  ten  regular  executive  departments 
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GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES  ESTIMATED  BY 

THE  TREASURY 

SECTION  I 

Regular  Civil  Including 

ExtctUitt  Dtparinunis  and  EstabUsbmtnis 

(Disbursements)  (Estimites) 

1914  1921  1933 

13^68.000    $  18.863,000    $  i8m94>ooo 

a,763,( 
13,665.1 


Legislative  .  .  .  . 
Executive  .  .  .  . 
State  Department 
Treasury  Proper  . 
Public  Buildings  .  .  . 
War  Dept.  Civil  .  . 
Dept.  of  Justice  .  .  . 
Post-Office  .  .  .  . 
Navy  Dept.  Civil      .     . 

Interior 

Agriculture     .     .     .     . 
Commerce      .     .     .     . 

Labor        

Independent  Offices 
District  of  Columbia 
State    War    and    Navy 
Buildings 


564.000 

s.353.000 

48.863,000 

11.377.000 

3.337.000 

10,188.000 

3,336,000 

860,000 

33,600,000 

33,308,000 

10.958,000 

3.768.000 

3.333,000 

13,756,000 


3,111,000 

10,308.000 
145,588.000 

16.300,000 
5.788.000 

16,000.000 

3,097,000 

3,500.000 

1 1,000.000 

.000,000 

34,399.000 
5,073.000 
7.555.000 

31,659,000 

3,031.000 


8o.( 


000 

000 

33^.600,000 

i8,97SOOO 

6,968,000 

18,000,000 

3,337.000 

3.860,000 

65.000,000 

100,000.000 

35.170.000 

10,463.000 

8,713.000 

30.909.000 

3.133.000 


1170,569,000     1401.173.000     I539.334.000 


SECTION  II 
New^Mainly  ResuU  of  War 

193 1 

War  Risk,  less  Premiums  ....  $197,763,000 

Postal  Deficiency 36.895.000 

Shipping  Board 6^.130,000 

Federal  Control  Transportation    .  i.o7o,so5.ooo 

Federal  Board  Vocational  Education  .  94,014,000 

Expenses  Loans 13.399.000 

Increased  Compensation    ....  35.000.000 
Purchase    Obligations    for    Govern- 
ments          133.703,000 

Purchase  Farm  Loan  Bonds    ...  1 5,000,000 
Investments  of  Gov.  Life  Insurance 

Fund 16.9^8,000 

Others 8,103.000 


1933 

|307. 1 84.000 

68.500,000 

140,673,000 

83.345.000 
7.350,000 


30,900,000 
7  .038,000 


11,691,120,000      $s  34,9 1 6,000 


SECTION  III 


Army  ..     .     .     . 
Navy    . 
Indians 
Pensions    . 
Interest  on  Debt 

Total  Ordinary 


1914 

1 1 73. 500.000 

141.800,000 

30.200.000 

173.400,000 

33.900,000 


193 1 

$817,743,000 

648,733.000 

32.000.000 

372.000.000 

975,000.000 


1923 

1935.000,000 

655.896.000 

36,000.000 

265,000,000 

922,650.000 


1700.500,000  I4.85 1 .298.000  $3.897.327,000 


are  not  very  badly  organized.  Most  services 
are  where  they  are  for  good  reasons.  Some, 
of  course,  are  not.  Some  should  be  shifted. 
Three  for  instance,  the  War  Risk  Bureau, 
Public  Health,  and  Public  Buildings,  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury.  Public  Parks 
should  be  put  into  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  public  forests,  and  this 
Department  should  be  charged  with  the 
regulation  of  grazing  on  the  public  domain  and 
with  agricultural  phases  of  the  Government's 
work  for  Indians  and  on  reclamation  pro- 
jects. 

Doubtless,  other  changes  should  be  made, 
but  not  many  of  those  advocated  by  outsiders 
who  know  little,  intimately,  about  the  workings 
of  the  Government,  or  by  those  who  are  merely 
the  slaves  of  logic. 


Neither  will  the  Budget  Bureau  which  is 
about  to  be  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  law 
recently  passed,  necessarily  work  the  needed 
changes.  It  will  be  highly  serviceable  in 
many  ways.  The  Bureau  will  promote  the 
better  business  handling  of  estimates  and 
expenditures^  and  should  be  highly  influential 
in  shaping  taxation  and  appropriations,  but  it 
cannot  control  either  of  the  latter. 

Further  relief  could  be  had  if  Congress  would 
evince  less  suspicion  of  executive  officers,  and 
would  create  conditions  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  nation  to  secure  and  retain  in 
strategic  or  "key"  administrative  positions, 
men  of  great  ability  and  experience.  Many 
of  the  actual  administrative  defects  or  fail- 
ures in  Washington  arise  from  statutory 
restrictions  which  unnecessarily  hedge  admin- 
istrative officers  about,  and  particularly  from 
the  small  salaries  fixed  by  Congress  for  the 
most  responsible  and  difficult  positions.  Many 
legislative  restrictions,  of  course,  are  necessary, 
but  we  have  gone  to  useless  and  uneconomic 
extremes.  We  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow 
a  camel.  It  would  be  in  the  public's  interest 
either  for  Congress  to  create  from  five  to  six,  or 
a  dozen  or  rnore,  positions  in  each  executive 
department  which  would  carry  maximum 
salaries  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  filled  by  men  of  great  ability;  or 
to  give  the  heads  of  departments  lump  sums, 
with  discretion  and  without  limitations  to  pay 
salaries  necessary  to  secure  the  talent  required, 
with  an  annual  report  to  Congress.  An 
average  fund  of  $200,000  a  department  woukl 
serve  the  purpose  and  would  be  the  greatest 
single  minor  measure  which  could  be  adopted  to 
ensure  executive  efficiency  and  to  prevent 
waste. 

REAL  EXECUTIVES  IN  GOVERNMENT 

UNLESS  we  can  secure  and  retain  the  right 
sort  of  men  in  strategical,  supervisory  po- 
sitions of  vast  importance,  our  democracy 
will  continue  to  be  confronted  with  relatively 
mediocre  performances.  It  is  unjust  and 
unwise  to  rely  on  salaries  of  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  for  men  occupying  such  positions. 
Take  for  instance  the  fiscal  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  now  the  Undersecretar>'. 
This  officer  has  responsibilities  for  the  super- 
vising of  financial  transactions  of  a  very  delicate 
and  complex  nature,  running  annually  into 
billions  of  dollars,  and  should  be  a  man  to  whom 
the  largest  banks  or  corporations  of  the  country 
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would  gladly  pay  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Of  course,  the 
Government  cannot  compete  with  business  in 
the  matter  of  salaries,  and  fortunately  it  is 
unnecessary  for  it  to  try  to  do  so;  for  men  will 
serve  with  joy  a  great  nation  for  much  less  than 
they  will  serve  private  agencies.  But  the 
Government  can  and  should  pay.the  right  sort 
of  men  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
live  as  they  are  compelled  to  live,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  old  age  and  their  families  without 
undue  worry  to  themselves.  1  am  sympathetic 
with  a  rational  proposal  to  give  proper  compen- 
sation for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  fill  the  subordinate  positions,  but 
too  exclusive  attention  has  heretofore  been 
devoted  to  these  positions  and  little,  if  any, 
has  been  given  to  the  positions  of  the  kind  I 
have  in  mind.  Certainly,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Congress  should  not  trust  something  in  this 
direction  to  the  patriotism  and  judgment  of  the 
heads  of  executive  departments.  It  does  vest 
in  them  enormous  powers  and  almost  without 
exception  they  have  justified  the  confidence.  If 
Congress  would  pursue  this  course,  executive 
departments  could  render  much  Inore  efficient 
service  and  effect  marked  economies. 

During  my  service  in  two  departments  1  was 
frequently  handicapped  in  discharging  a  re- 
sponsibility by  my  inability  to  secure  or  retain 
men  of  the  right  type.  Men  whom  1  knew 
could  render  vast  service  to  the  nation  could 
not  be  attracted  for  the  consideration  offered. 

Indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  when, 
because  of  statutory  restrictions,  it  became 
necessary  to  ask  for  increased  appropriations 
for  salaries,  I  pointed  out  that  we  would 
not  only  refuse  the  increase  but  also  would 
accept  marked  reductions,  if  something  were 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  responsible  head. 
1  am  not  optimistic  that  there  will  be  a  change 
in  this  direction.  Washington  pointed  out  the 
need  of  doing  this  very  thing  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  odd  years  ago:  others  have 
followed  suit  from  time  to  time,  and  yet  noth- 
ing has  been  done. 

HURTFUL  RESTRICTIONS 

AS  TO  the  removal  of  other  administrative 
L  restrictions,  I  am  still  less  optimistic. 
These  consist  partly  in  statutory  limitations  of 
great  variety  on  administrative  discretion, 
involving  not  only  salaries  for  positions  which 
cannot  efficiently  be  handled  on  that  basis,  but 
also  even  such  minor  things  as  the  arrange- 


ment of  space  for  department  workers,  and  the 
determination  of  what  a  department  can 
publish  or  even  mimeograph,  and  where  the 
work  can  be  done.  Here  the  situation  is  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  Congress  is  even  usurping 
executive  functions  by  creating  legislative 
committees  of  its  own  to  administer  matters  of 
this  sort.  Perhaps  congressional  suspicion  of 
the  Executive  will  increase  and  further  handicap 
the  administration  of  the  nation's  business. 
And  if  it  does,  the  only  way  out  of  a  bad  and 
unnecessary  mess  will  be  to  make  the  Execu- 
tive a  committee  of  Congress — ^that  is,  create 
a  real  responsibile  ministry  selected  from  the 
majority  in  the  legislative  body,  as  have  all 
other  leading  constitutional  countries.  But 
this  is  another  story. 

WASTE  THROUGH  POLITICAL  APPOINTMENTS 

STILL  another  step  of  a  minor  nature, 
which  would  result  in  more  saving  than 
others  more  commonly  discussed,  is  to  remove 
from  politics  vast  numbers  of  important 
positions  in  various  departments.  There  may 
be  a  reason  why  the  Directorship  of  the  Mint 
should  be  a  political  appointment  although  1 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  it.  There 
certainly  is  no  reason  why  a  superintendent  or 
an  assayer  of  a  mint  should  be  subject  to 
change  when  parties  change.  There  is  just 
now  a  change  in  the  New  York  office.  There 
has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
and  there  has  to  be  an  accounting.  It  took  a 
committee  of  five,  with  all  the  necessary 
assistance,  three  months  to  complete  the 
work,  and,  if  parties  change  three  years  from 
now,  the  thing  will  have  to  be  done  over  again. 
There  may  be  a  reason  why  collectors  of 
Custom  and  subordinate  Internal  Revenue 
officers,  marshals,  and  heads  of  important 
bureaus  should  be  subjected  to  change  when 
parties  change,  but  1  have  not  discovered 
any  good  reason  for  the  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  noted  many  reasons  why 
they  should  not  change.  The  best  organized 
and  most  efficient  part  of  the  Government 
in  Washington  to-day  is  the  department  of 
Agriculture.  And  in  that  department,  there 
are  only  three  or  four  officers  of  consequence — 
namely,  the  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau — who  are 
not  appointed  for  merit.  Administrative  offi- 
cers have  no  business  playing  politics.  Lam's 
should  not  be  administered  politically.    OnW 
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those  dficers  should  change,  who  have  to  do 
with  the  formulation  of  policies  and  with  the 
enactment  of  law,  and  these  are  limited  mainly 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  various  departments 
and  the  assistant  secretaries.  As  long  as 
administrative  officers  are  appointed  for  po- 
litical reasons  the  error  will  persist  that  there 
can  be  politics  in  the  administration  of  law. 
This  is  the  antithesis  of  democracy,  and 
fatal  to  its  success  as  well  as  highly  wasteful. 

But  in  a  democracy  all  these  measures  are 
secondary  in  their  bearing  on  expenditures. 
No  device  or  piece  of  mechanism  will  safe- 
guard liberty  or  control  expenditures  and 
taxes.  This  control  rests  with  the  people; 
and  the  people  right  now  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  control,  to  deter- 
mine what  their  expenditures  shall  be,  and, 
therefore,  what  taxes  they  will  pay.  The 
matter,  in  immense  proportions,  is  now  before 
them  in  critical  and  dramatic  fashion.  The 
test  is  on  them.  Their  decision  will  be  far- 
reaching.  It  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  matter 
of  spending  money  for  war,  for  destructive 
purposes. 

Look  again  at  the  estimates  for  1921  and 
1922  presented  on  page  484.  The  striking  thing 
is  that  practically  all  the  huge  total  for  the 
first  year  of  more  than  $4,800,000,000 
except  about  401  million,  is  for  war. 
For  the  second  year,  all  except  approxi- 
mately 540  million  out  of  more  than 
$3,800,000,000  is  for  war.  The  amounts  esti- 
mated for  ordinary  purposes,  though  vast, 
are  relatively  small.  Many  of  the  items 
in  the  second  section  will  disappear  during 
this  current  fiscal  year,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  purchase  of  the  Obligations  of  Foreign 
Governments,  the  Postal  Deficit,  Expenses 
of  Loans,  and  probably  the  item  for  the 
railroads.  But  no  one  can  now  predict  what 
such  services  as  the  War-Risk  Bureau,  the 
Rehabilitation  Division,  and  the  Shipping 
Board  will  involve.  That  there  will  be  a 
continuing  large  expenditure  under  these  heads 
is  reasonably  certain. 

Turning  now  to  the  third  section,  we  find  two 
items  due  to  the  past  war;  namely.  Interest  on 
the  Public  Debt,  and  Pensions.  The  interest 
will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  way  in 
which  the  public  debt  is  handled.  It  will 
decrease  as  the  debt  is  reduced  or  as,  in  time, 
when  economic  conditions  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, the  debt  can  be  refunded  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest.    If  the  unwise  suggestion  made  by  ' 


many,  that  the  debt  be  refunded  at  a  hi^er 
rate  of  interest  and  a  bonus  thereby  be  given 
the  capital,  should  prevail,  the  burden  will  not 
only  not  diminish  but  will  increase.  The 
amount  paid  for  pensions  is  controllable,  but 
judging  from  the  past,  the  chances  are  that 
there  will  be  no  considerable  reduction  in  the 
near  future. 

THE     PEOPLE     MUST     STOP     IT 

THE  remainder  of  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures given  in  the  tables;  namely,  those 
for  future  wars,  estimated  at  $1,766,464,000  for 
1921  and  at  $1,580,896,000  for  1922,  can  be 
controlled,  but  only  in  one  way.  Doubtless 
Congress  will  effect  reductions  in  the  estimates, 
but  the  totals  will  still  be  huge.  They  can  be 
brought  within  reason  only  by  removing  the 
causes  of  war,  by  participation  in  an  association 
of  nations  to  enfore  peace,  and  by  disarmamait 
through  agreement.  This  is  the  most  urgent 
matter  now  before  the  world,  not  only  so  far  as 
the  immediate  reconstruction  of  the  world  is 
concerned,  but  also  so  far  as  relief  from  high 
taxes  in  this  nation  or  elsewhere  is  involved. 
If  we  remain,  or  try  to  remain  in  isolaticm,  no 
effective  remedy  can  be  found  or  applied.  If 
we  remain  apart,  we  shall  be  the  leaders  in  a 
criminal  enterprise — the  perpetuation  of  medi- 
aeval militarism  and  its  extension  to  the  point 
where  the  breakdown  of  civilization  will  be 
reached.  Not  only  our  foreign  policy  but  our 
financial  policy  as  well  is  contingent  upon  the 
success  of  the  Conference  which  President 
Harding  has  called — ^anyway,  upon  some 
method  of  international  cooperation  to  limit  war 
cost.  The  recent  conflict  taught  us  what  mili- 
tary preparation  must  be,  and  the  expenditure 
before  the  recent  conflict  will  furnish  no  sort 
of  gauge  for  that  on  which  we  shall  have  to 
embark  if  the  race  for  military  suprenucy  per- 
sists. If  the  people  wish  to  continue  to  spend 
from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  their  federal  funds 
for  war,  the  Government  will  execute  their 
wishes.  They  are  now  doing  this.  They  have 
averaged  this  fraction  throughout  their  history. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  Government  we 
have  expended  in  round  numbers  67  billions 
of  dollars,  and  of  this  58,  billions  were  for 
war — that  is,  for  the  Army,  Navy,  their  aux- 
iliaries, pensions,  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  And  yet  we  claim  to  be  an  enlightened, 
a  civilized,  a  peaceful,  and  a  Christian  people. 
If  the  people  wish  this  stopped  they  can  stop  it. 
They  can  bring  their  opinions  to  bear  on  their 
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rulers.  They  can  force  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  opportunity  and  engage  in  an 
international  plan  for  disarmanent.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  they  do  not  do  so,  the  least 
thing  they  will  have  to  suffer  is  a  continuance 
of  mounting  expenditures  and  of  military  dis- 
bursements, which  will  probably  be  as  much 
higher  than  the  recent  ones,  unthinkable  as  they 
are,  as  the  latter  were  higher  than  those  which 
preceded.  If  the  people  want  this,  let  them 
quit  prating  about  high  taxes.  Let  them  will- 
ingly support  what  they  order  their  govern- 
ment to  do.  Let  them  limit  their  discussion 
to  the  best  method  of  financing  the  business 
they  wish  to  have  done — ^to  the  more  im- 
mediate question,  not  of  reducing  expenditures 
but  of  modifying  existing  taxes  to  meet  the 
necessary  level,  with  the  prospect  that  it  will 
become  higher.  Certain  it  is  that  precedent 
does  not  hold  out  hope  that  without  heroic 
action  we  shall  get  on  an  expenditure  level 
even  approximating  that  before  191 7.  After 
the  War  of  1812,  ordinary  disbursements  were 
about  double  what  they  were  before.  This 
was  equally  true'  after  the  Mexican  War. 
Before  the  Civil  War  our  expenditures  aver- 
aged for  five  years,  65  millions  of  dollars,  the 
highest  annual  expenditure  being  69  millions. 
During  the  Civil  War,  they  rose  in  1865  to  one 
and  one  third  billions,  and  the  lowest  point 
reached  after  the  conflict  was  231  millions 
in  1878.  The  expenditures  were  not  more 
than  355  millions  till  1898.  They  rose  in 
1899,  after  the  Spanish  War,  to  597  millions 
and  thereafter  were  never  under  469  millions. 
In  only  two  years  were  they  under  the  500  mil- 
lion dollar  mark.  For  the  fiscal  year  just  closed 
they  slightly  exceeded  five  billions.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  indications  are  that  they 
will  range  above  four  billions,  and  from  three 
to  four  billions  for  the  year  following.  I  doubt 
if  we  will  ever  again  see  the  ordinary  federal 
disbursements,  exclusive  of  the  postal  expendi- 
tures, less  than  $  i  ,500,000,000  or  $  i  ,800,000,000 
— SL  sum  two  or  two  and  a  half  times  as  great 
as  that  preceding  the  World  War.  If  we  assume 
that  within  two  or  three  years,  or  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1923  or  1924,  the  ordinary  civil 
expenditures  are  reduced  to  the  minimum. 


that  the  Shipping  Board  draws  much  less 
heavily  on  the  Treasury,  that  the  business  of 
the  War  Risk  Bureau  takes  a  more  favorable 
turn,  that  the  railroads  are  out  of  the  Treasury, 
that  special  items  of  military  origin  disappear, 
that  particular,  large,  new  raids  on  the  Treas- 
ury are  frustrated,  and  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  as  a  result  of  agreement 
partially  to  disarm  or  for  other  reasons  are 
reduced  to  double  their  average  for  five  years 
preceding  the  war — and  they  are  not  likely  to 
fall  below  this — and  that  the  sinking  fund 
operates  in  full  measure,  we  might  see  a  level 
of  expenditure  of  somewhat  more  than  2- 
billions,  roughly  as  follows: 

Ordinary  Civil $  300,000,000 

Indians 30,000,000 

Pensions 260,000,000 

Interest 900,000,000 

Army  and  Navy  ....  580,000,000 
Miscellaneous,      including     war 

risk,  rehabilitation,  and  other 

items        200,000,000 


Total 


$2,270,000,000 


This  is  about  as  favorable  an  outcome  as  we 
may  reasonably  expect,  and  it  rests  on  a  number 
of  violent  assumptions.  I  am  certain  that  the 
people  do  not  want  this  nation  to  persist  in 
such  folly — they  want  and  must  have  dis- 
armament. But  let  them  remember  that  it 
can  come  only  through  agreement.  They  can- 
not get  it  if  they  stand  apart.  The  signs  are 
promising. 

There  is  now  a  league  of  more  than  forty 
nations,  and    one    of   the   most    important 
parts   or   plans   of    this   Association    is    to 
effect  disarmament.    So  far,  this  nation  has 
not  seen  fit  to  join  this  body.    The  President 
has  thought  it  wise  to  suggest  a  special  con- 
ference to  consider  disarmament  and  his  in- 
vitation has  been  accepted  by  all  the  nations 
invited.    No  one  can  now  predict  what  the 
final  issue  will  be;  but  in  no  small  measure  the 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  American  people 
to  see  that,  through  one  or  both  of  these  agen- 
cies, the  requisite  action  is  taken  and  relief 
from  militarism  is  secured. 
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In  order  io  present  in  one  place  wise  and  informed  thought  and  stimulating  counsel, 
month  after  month,  the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  have  created  this  special  section  in 
the  magajim  and  invited  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  io  contribute  to  it. 
The  magazine  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this 
undertaking. 

The  views  expressed  by  each  author  are  his  alone,  there  being  no  group  responsi- 
bility for  any  t^  the  opinions,  but  no  opinions  will  appear  in  this  section  except  those 
belonging  to  some  individual  of  this  group. — The  Editors, 

A  NOTABLE  MEMORIAL 

Bv  HENRY  J.  HASKELL 

Ot  the  Kansas  Qty  Star 


EVERY  war  produces  its  me-' 
morials.  A  nation's  gratitude 
to  its  defenders  naturally  ex- 
,  presses  itself  in  permanent 
symbols.  Their  type  suggests 
the  general  culture  of  the  period.  As,  for 
instance,  the  Civil  War  statues  that  dot 
the  country:  the  soldier  on  guard  Jn  cap 
and  cape;  the  ornate  and  conventional 


shaft.  It  would  be  possible  to  write  a 
fairly  adequate  commentary  on  American 
cultural  development  from  a  study  of  the 
statues  and  monuments  in  Washington. 
One  of  the  important  influences  in  the 
artistic  growth  of  the  United  States  in 
the  next  few  years  will  be  the  sort  of 
memorials  that  will  commemorate  the 
devotion  of  the  men  who  served  in  the 
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World  War.  A  great  opportunity  con- 
fronts the  nation — an  opportunity  and  a 
danger.  The  memorial  construction  can 
be  made  an  inspiring  example  in  beauty, 
or  it  can  add  to  the  routine  ugliness  of 
American  cities. 

Kansas  City  has  recently  determined 
on  the  general  scheme  and  design  of  its 
war  memorial.  The  spirit  in  which  it  met 
its  problems,  the  methods  used,  and  the 
results  so  far  achieved,  have  been  so 
notable  that  other  cities  may  find  in- 
spiration in  them.  Fortunately  the 
memorial  plans  were  taken  in  hand  by  a 
group  of  far-sighted  citizens,  headed  by 
one  of  the  city's  business  leaders,  R.  A. 
Lx)ng.  It  was  determined  to  make  the 
occasion  serve  a  two-fold  purpose.  First, 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  funds  by 
votive  offerings  of  all  the  people.  Second, 
it  was  planned  to  make  this  memorial  the 
gateway  to  a  group  of  monumental 
buildings  to  be  erected  later  by  private 
generosity.  Such  a  scheme  once  under 
way,  it  was  felt,  would  be  a  constant 
invitation  and  challenge  to  civic  loyalty 
and  pride.  In  this  way  the  memorial 
might  be  made  to  give  an  important 
impetus  to  the  city's  life. 

To  carry  out  this  double  purpose  a 
Liberty  Memorial  Association  was  or- 
ganized to  take  charge  of  the  plans  and 
construction  of  the  memorial,  but  em- 
powered further,  by  its  charter,  to  accept 
gifts  for  the  construction  of  additional 
buildings  in  the  group  to  be  developed  on 
the  memorial  site. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1919  a  drive  for 
subscriptions  was  put  on  with  the  co- 
of>eration  of  several  hundred  men  and 
women.  Eighty-six  thousand  subscrip- 
tions were  obtained  for  a  total  of  more 
than  two  million  dollars;  and  this  in  a 
city  of  325,000  population.  A  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  was  organized  and  made 
a  serious  study  of  the  type  of  memorial 
desired.  It  was  hoped  to  make  it  one  of 
the  world's  notable  memorial  structures. 
The  committee  invited  competent  men 
from  every  part  of  the  country  for  con- 


ferences. Out  of  these  came  arrange- 
ments for  a  national  architectural  com- 
petition, with   large  latitude  in  design. 

The  city  was  fortunate  in  having  a 
recently  constructed  railroad  station  of 
unusual  distinction  in  the  business  dis- 
trict, with  more  than  forty  acres  of 
vacant  rough  land  rising  directly  in  front 
of  it,  and  connecting  with  beautiful  Penn 
Valley  Park.  Eight  acres  were  owned  by 
the  city  for  park  purposes,  and  it  under- 
took to  acquire  thirty-three  more,  by 
condemnation  at  public  expense,  as  a  site 
for  the  memorial  and  for  buildings  to 
be  erected  later. 

The  architectural  competition  was  com- 
pleted in  June,  and  a  jury  of  outside 
architects  unanimously  and  enthusiastic- 
ally awarded  first  place  to  a  design  by 
Harold  Van  Buren  Magonigle  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Magonigle's  conception 
is  that  of  a  monumental  entrance  to  a 
mall  a  third  of  a  mile  long,  on  which  are  to 
be  grouped  eventually  the  art  gallery, 
music  hall,  museum,  and  other  semi- 
public  buildings  that  the  city  needs.  On  a 
massive  base  one  hundred  feet  high,  rises 
a  two-hundred-foot  tower  of  unusual 
beauty  of  design,  culminating  in  a  bowl 
supported  by  the  wings  of  four  angels. 
From  this  bowl  is  to  issue  a  flame  by 
night,  a  cloud  of  steam  by  day.  In  the 
words  of  the  architect  his  design  signifies 
"the  flame  of  inspiration  guarded  by  the 
spirits  of  Courage,  Honor,  Patriotism,  and 
Sacrifice,  burning  forever  upon  an  altar, 
high-erected  in  the  skies,  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day,  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night."  This 
main  tower  is  flanked  by  two  low  build- 
ings, one  a  possible  assembly  place  for 
ex-soldiers,  the  other  a  museum  for  the 
keeping  of  records  and  memorabilia. 

Visitors  coming  out  of  the  station  will 
be  confronted  by  this  impressive  group, 
rising  from  the  hill  across  the  station 
plaza,  reaching  an  elevation  of  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  plaza,  visible  for 
miles,  and  dominating  the  whole  down- 
town district. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  in  chzrjst  </  the 
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A    BATTLESHIP    LIKE   THIS    COSTS    jSJ    MrLLION    DOLLARS 

And  the  ammunition  for  it  cmis  4)  million  dollars  more.     The  five  principal  naval  powers  now  have  about  1)  billion 

dollars'  worth  ot  ships  of  this  class  alone,  about  one  billion  dollars'  worth  of  destroyers,  and  about  one  billion  dollars' 

worth  of  submarines,  besides  hundreds  of  other  vessels  ranging  in  cost  from  one  million  to  10  million  dollars  apiece. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  entire  "Investment"  has  to  be  replaced  every  ten  years  on  account  of  obsolescence 


THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

An  Attempt  to  "  Find  the  Remaining  Sources  of  Friction  in  the 
World  and  Remove  Them."    The  Spirit  and  Hope  of  the  Meeting 

By  FRENCH  STROTHER 


THE  avowed  purpose  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  is  to  discuss  the 
"hmitation  of  armaments"  and 
"Pacific and  Far  Eastern  problems." 
The  unavowed  [Jurpose  is  to  "find 
the  remaining  sources  of  friction  in  the  world 
and  remove  them."  The  hope  is  that  it  may 
arrive  at  new  method  of  negotiation,  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  solution  of  all  international 
problems  and  settle  them  without  war. 

The  intention,  the  aspiration,  the  underlying 
motive,  of  the  Washington  Conference  is  the 
desire  for  permanent  world  peace.  This  motive 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  motive  that  prompted 
the  effort  to  create  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
difference  between  the  Washington  Conference 
and  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  will,  neverthe- 


less, be  profound.  President  Wilson,  at  Paris, 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  erect  a  mech- 
anism into  which  all  future  international 
difficulties  could  be  poured  and  out  of  which 
they  would  emerge  regenerated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  concerned.  President 
Harding,  at  Washington,  believes  that  no 
mechanism  can  be  invented  which  can  guar- 
antee, before  the  event,  to  operate  satisfactor- 
ily upon  all  international  problems,  because 
their  complexities  cannot  be  estimated  in 
advance — on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that 
humanly  speaking,  such  problems  can  only  be 
solved  by  taking  them  up  individually  as  they 
arise  and  settling  each  one  on  its  merits,  in  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  good  temper.  Thus,  the 
idea  at  Paris  was  to  erect  to  order  a  permanent 


THE   ASSEMBLY  OF  THE   LEAGUE   OF  NATIONS 


O  KtyMoM  Vitw  Co. 
THE    SECOND  ORGANISM    FOR    WORLD    PEACE 
The  Supreme  Council  {lower  picluri)  and  the  Aswmbly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  session  at  Geneva,  in  partial  ful- 
filment of  President  Wilson's  dream  of  world  peace  by  an  iniernational  government  functioning  under  a  Constitution 
of  the  World 


JAPAN,  THE  UN- 
KNOWN fiUANTlTY 
IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 
The  Emperiai  Palace  en- 
trance (oiow)  is  the 
symbol  or  ihe  fan  feudil 
monarchy  left  among 
the  civilized  nations,  and 
th«  Japanese  Diet  {Ufl) 
is  the  symbol  of  the  last 
sinjggle  between  the 
forces  that  believe  m  the 
German  ideal  of  mili- 
tary domination  and  the 
new  forces  of  peace-seek- 
ing liberalism.  Theitti- 
tude  of  Japan  at  thr  im- 
pen  di  n  g  Washington 
Conference  will  largely 
determine  the  issue  M 
world  peace  or  Ihe  con- 
tinuance of  world  war 


The  Washington  Conference 


O  K.  M.  Ncwmin 

HAWAII,    A   VITAL  SPOT   IN   THE   "PACIFIC   PROBLEM" 

In  a  military  sense.  Hawaii  is  one  o(  ihe  eight  key  posiiions  for  the  defense  of  our  Western  coast.      The  others  are 

Panama,  San   Francisco,  Pugel  Sound,  Guam.   Manila.   Samoa,  and   Unataska.     The  photograph  shows  a  flourishing 

pineapple  farm 

Observe  now  how  differently  the  British 
democracy-under-law  is  governed.  The  Brit- 
ish Constitution  is  not  a  written  document; 
no  officer  or  citizen  of  Great  Britain  can 
produce  a  written  paper  or  parchment  and  say: 
"  Here  is  the  substantive  charter  of  our  institu- 
tions." The  British  Constitution,  so  called,  is 
simply  the  sum  total  of  the  British  ideal  of 
government  as  that  ideal  has  come  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  institutions  which  originally  were 
improvised  to  meet  political  emergencies  as 
they  arose,  and  which  were  retained  after- 
ward because  they  "worked."  Whenever 
they  ceased  to  "work."  they  were  altered  to 
fit  the  new  conditions,  and  new  "precedents" 
were  thus  established  and  accepted.  In  this 
way,  the  British  Constitution  has  been 
quietly  and  continuously  "  amended,"  now  by  a 
statute  of  Parliament,  sometimes  even  by  a 
mere  order  in  council. 

The  foregoing  comparison  of  the  American 
and  British  Constitutions  suggests  very  ac- 
curately the  differences  between  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  Paris  Conference  and  of  the 
Washington  Conference.  With  these  differ- 
ences in  mind,  it  now  becomes  clear  what  may 
be  expected  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
It  will  be  a  gathering  of  responsible  statesmen 
of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world,  their  ob- 
ject being  to  discuss  fully  the  danger-spots  of 


the  present  international  situation,  and  to 
devise  settlements  of  all  present  dangers  that 
might  result  in  war  in  the  near  future.  If 
(and  the  word  if  must  be  emphasized,  for  it 
represents  only  a  hope,  and  not  a  faith) — ij 
these  settlements  disclose  a  method  of  negotia- 
tion which  can  be  applied  to  international 
disputes  of  every  character,  there  may  emerge 
from  the  Washington  Conference  various  kinds 
of  mechanical  arrangements  (of  the  order  of 
the  High  Court  of  International  Justice) 
which  may  evolve  into  permanent  mechanisms 
to  maintain  permanent  and  universal  world 
peace. 

President  Harding's  call  to  the  Conference 
recognized  by  name  two  "  sources  of  friction  " — 
in  other  words,  two  obvious  breeders  of  war. 
One  is  armaments — otherwise  the  present 
world  practice  of  "gun-toting."  The  other  is 
"Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems" — other- 
wise the  presence  in  the  Orient  of  four  powerful 
armed  nations,  quarreling  or  ready  to  quarrel 
over  the  choice  of  position  for  exploiting  com- 
mercially the  most  presently  promising  un- 
exploited  source  of  new  wealth  in  the  worid, 
namely,  China  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  reasons  why  President  Harding  put 
disarmament  first  in  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed are  quite  obvious.    Any  one  who  wishes 
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MELBOURNE 

Australia's  altitude  toward 
JapaneK  im  migration,  and 
toward  Japan's  mandate  over 
islands  of  the  Pacilic  is  a 
"source  of  friction"  which  the 
\h'ashlnglon  Conference  hopes 


to  have  in  mind  the  practical  case  against 
armaments,  may  find  the  staggering  economic 
and  human  figures  of  their  cost  in  the  statisti- 
cal editorials  of  "The  March  of  Events,"  in 
the  front  part  of  the  magazine,  and  in  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  F.  Houston's 
article  on  another  page.  The  moral  and 
humane  arguments  need  no  recapitulation — 
the  civilized  world  has  cast  a  unanimous  ballot 
that  some  way  out  of  "armed  peace"  must 
be  found.  The  easiest  part  of  armament  to  get 
rid  of  is  the  navies,  because  proportional  reduc- 
tion would  not  alter  the  relative  power  of  the 
nations,  and  because  each  nation  can  make 
sure,  by  very  simple  means,  that  the  others  are 
keeping  their  promises.  It  is  impossible  to 
hide  battleships.  The  strength  of  armies  is 
more  easily  disguised.  And  the  peculiar  com- 
plexities of  the  military  problem  of  French 
defense  against  German  aggression  stand  in 


the  way  of  an  easy  agreement,  covering  dis- 
armament on  the  land.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Washington  Conference,  on  the  question  of 
disarmament,  will  probably  content  itself 
with  trying  to  find  a  solution  covering  navies 
only,  and  leave  to  a  more  auspicious  future  the 
question  of  the  armies. 

The  reasons  why  President  Harding  in- 
cluded "  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problCTns," 
though  not  at  all  obscure,  are  less  familiar  to 
the  public,  and  should  be  brought  to  memory 
afresh.     Briefly  the  facts  are  these; 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  limited  in  its 
scope  to  the  restoration  of  peace  between  the 
warring  powers  of  Europe.  It  so  happened, 
because  those  powers  all  had  colonial  posses- 
sions, that  territories  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  incidentally  involved.  But  the  sub- 
stantial purpose  at  Versailles  was  the  peace  of 
the  Occident.     To  put  it  in  another  way,  the 


TSINC-TAO»  THE  HEART 
OF  THE  ASIATIC  PROBLEM 
Japan's  succession  to  Ctr- 
many'sinlerestson  the  Chinese 
mainland  in  the  pro^'ince  of 
Shantung  brings  to  a  critical 
stage  the  vital  question  of 
China's  future.  Shall  it  be 
dismemberment  or  ititenia- 
tional  development  in  friendly 
cooperation  r 
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AUSTRALIA  FOR  THE 
WHITE  man" 
Vessels  of  Australia's  navy, 
created  primarily  to  guarantee 
the  elTeciiveness  of  Australia's 
policy  of  Japaitese  exclusion, 
in  the  roadste.iJ  at  Hobart 


world,  broadly,  is  divided  into  three  great 
regions — Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  so 
happens,  notwithstanding  our  century-old  idea 
of  our"isolati9n"  as  solely  an  American  power, 
that  we  have  always  been  one  of  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe.  The  fact  that  we  had  to 
go  into  the  latest  and  greatest  European  war 
opened  our  eyes  to  this  truth.  But  what 
most  of  us  did  not  so  readily  see,  and  what  Mr. 
Harding  and  his  advisers  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
nations  do  see,  is  that  it  so  happens  that  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  its  geographical 
position,  is  also  one  of  the  leading  powers  of 
Asia.  Exactly  as  a  militaristic  nation  of 
Europe  recently  threatened  our  national  safety 
by  way  of  our  eastern  seaboard,  and  damaged 
our  national  interests,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  lay  between  that  nation  and 
us;  just  so  can  a  militaristic  nation  of  Asia 
threaten  our  national  safety  by  way  of  our 


western  seaboard,  and  can  damage  our  na- 
tional interests,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Pacific  Ocean  lies  between. 

Thus,  we  see  that  we  are  a  European  power 
when  Europe  is  in  ferment,  and  that  we  are  an 
Asiatic  power  when  Asia  is  in  ferment.  The 
European  ferment  went  unchecked  to  the 
explosion  point.  Viewing  aghast  the  ruin 
which  that  explosion  wrought,  and  awakened 
to  the  moral  of  its  lesson,  we  have  determined 
to  stop  the  Asiatic  ferment  before  it  reaches 
the  explosion  point. 

(Of  course,  the  full  lesson  is  that  there  are 
no  longer  any  such  regions  as  Europe  and 
Asia  and  America.  There  is  only  the  World 
— and  no  nation  can  be  in  danger  of  war  with- 
out every  foot  of  the  earth's  surface  trem- 
bling in  response  to  its  perturbation). 

What,  then,  is  "the  Asiatic  ferment"?  In 
terms  of  day-to-day  incident  as  we  read  it  in 


FRANCE     AND      FAR 
EASTERN     PROBLEMS 

By  virtue  of  her  profitable 
possessions  in  Annam,  France 
is  directly  concerned  in  the 
policy  to  be  adopted  conceminK 
Ihe  future  d;v:bpmenl  of  Asia 
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the  newspapers,  it  comprises  such  things  as 
"Yap,"  "the  Open  Door  in  China,"  "the 
seizure  of  Shantung,"  "a  white  Australia," 
and  "a  Japanese  mandate  in  the  Pacific,  north 
of  the  equator."  But  we  must  get  a  broader 
picture  if  we  are  to  "find  the  sources  of  friction 
and  remove  them."  Let  us  try  to  sketch  this 
broad  picture  very  briefly. 

The  great  outstanding  fact  of  Asia  is  the 
helplessness  of  China.  Here  is  a  vast  and  far 
from  fully  populated  territory,  a  Golconda  of 
undeveloped  riches,  a  treasure-house  of  coal 
and  iron  and  petroleum,  a  fertile  land  for 
agriculture,  peopled  by  a  mixed  race  of  in- 
dustrious, intelligent,  and  thrifty  citizens  who, 
once  brought  under  the  modem  industrial 
system,  would  probably  be  the  richest  group 
of  human  beings  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
customers  of  all  the  other  nations.  These 
people,  however,  have  not  come  into  the 
modem  industrial  civilization  and  hence  can- 
not yet  develop  the  priceless  material  gifts 
with  which  Nature  has  endowed  them.  And, 
what  is  worse,  these  people  have  not  devel- 
oped or  acquired  the  art  of  national  govem- 
ment.  They  are  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  help- 
less to  use  their  treasures;  and  they  are  thus,  on 
the  other  hand,  helpless  to  defend  them. 

Now,  into  the  same  part  of  the  world  with 
this  helpless  giant,  there  appeared,  a  few  years 
ago,  six  other  nations.  These  were  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States.  The  first  five  undertook  to 
seize  China's  riches  by  annexing  Chinese  terri- 
tory. Common  threats  of  war  and  common 
fears  made  this  partition  of  China  a  matter 
of  attrition  rather  than  of  outright  dismember- 
ment. The  method  was  to  start  with  the  seizure 
of  a  small  slice  of  territory,  to  claim  beyond 
this  a  "sphere  of  influence,"  and  then  to  trans- 
form the  sphere  of  influence  into  a  larger 
seizure  of  land,  and  so  on.  This  procedure 
was  in  full  operation  when  the  World  War 
broke  out  and  destroyed,  for  the  moment,  the 
power  of  two  of  these  nations  (Germany  and 
Russia)  to  continue  their  aggressions,  while 
strengthening  the  power  of  a  third  nation 
(Japan)  to  acquire  Chinese  territory. 

The  sixth  nation  concerned  with  China's 
problem  was  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  adopted  a  different  policy.  We  declared 
that  we  had  no  wish  to  annex  Chinese  territory, 
and  that  we  did  not  believe  that  any  one  else 
should  do  so.  We  took  the  position  that 
China   should  be  taught    to  govern   herself 


and  develop  her  own  natural  resources.  Our 
contention  was,  that  once  she  did  so,  she  would 
become  a  market  big  enough  for  everybody,  and 
all  other  nations  would  share  in  her  prosperity. 
This  was  our  policy  of  "  the  Oj)en  Door." 

The  positions  of  the  other  five  powers 
were  not  identical,  but  they  were  every  one 
radically  different  from  ours.  The  positions  of 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  Germany 
were  substantially  identical  among  themselves; 
namely,  that  China,  left  to  herself,  would 
never  develop  herself  industrially  or  politic- 
ally, and  that,  as  they  needed  her  raw  materials 
and  markets  at  once,  they  would  take  charge  of 
such  parts  of  China  as  they  could  seize,  and 
develop  them  themselves. 

The  actual  position  of  Japan  was  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  her  European  rivals,  but 
Japan  professed  other  motives  in  addition. 
Japan  pointed  to  two  unique  peculiarities  of 
her  relationship  with  China.  These  were  (i) 
her  geographical  position  and  (2)  her  immedi- 
ate need  to  find  room  for  her  excess  population. 
Japan  claimed  the  same  right  as  other  ad- 
vanced nations  claimed,  to  exploit  a  backward 
nation.  But  she  made  these  other  two  claims 
in  addition.  One  of  these  was  political — the 
right  to  defend  a  "Monroe  Doctrine  of  Asia." 
The  other  was  economic — the  right  to  "racial 
self-preservation." 

It  is  beside  the  point  to  argue  the  merits  of 
these  various  points  of  view.  The  point  to 
observe  is,  that  they  are  various.  They  are 
diflFerent,  and  they  breed  diflFerences.  They 
are  most  emphatically  "sources  of  friction." 
Our  philosophy  of  China's  position  has  brought 
us  into  conflict  with  Japan,  acting  under  her 
philosophy  of  China's  position,  in  the  question 
of  the  future  status  of  Shantung.  Australia's 
philosophy  of  Japan's  position  has  brought  the 
British  Govemment  into  conflict  with  Japan 
over  the  whole  question  of  the  renewal  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  And  these  concrete 
examples  could  be  multiplied  endlessly.  But  it 
is  needless  to  do  so;  for,  if  we  will  remember  the 
broad  statement  of  the  three  main  philosophies 
of  helpless  China's  position,  all  details  of  the 
"Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems"  will  fall 
into  proper  perspective.  Remembering,  in  ad- 
dition, that  Yap,  for  example,  is  an  incidental 
strategic  military  corollary  of  the  main  issue, 
while  Shantung  obviously  goes  to  the  economic 
heart  of  the  problem,  just  as  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  goes  to  the  political  heart  of 
the  problem. 
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The  reasons  are  now  clear  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  Pacific  in  President  Harding's  programme 
for  the  Conference.  The  "Peace  of  Europe" 
was  written  at  Paris.    He  proposes  that  the 

/"Peace  of  Asia"  be  written  at  Washington. 

I  The  one  was  written  to  end  a  world  war.    Th< 

J  other  is  to  be  written  to  prevent  another  work 

4  war. 

The  stupendous  significance  of  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  The 
most  significant  point  about  it  is  that  America 
called  it  and  that  it  will  sit  in  America.  The 
meaning  of  this  point  is  clear.  It  means  that 
America  has  at  last  accepted  the  fact  that  this 
country  is  the  moral,  political,  and  economic 
leader  of  the  world.  This  is  not  said  boast- 
ingly,  or  in  a  spirit  of  exultation.  Pride  has  no 
place  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  most  awful 
responsibility  that  ever  rested  upon  human 
conscience  is  placed  upon  us.  The  whole 
world  looks  to  us  for  leadership  out  of  terrors  too 
frightful  for  the  human  spirit  to  contemplate, 
and  for  relief  from  burdens  too  grievous  to  be 
borne.  The  peace  of  the  world,  the  means  of 
human  sustenance,  the  continuance  of  civiliza- 
tion, perhaps  the  very  survival  of  the  human 
race  as  we  know  it — these  things  rest  largely 
upon  our  wisdom,  our  character,  and  our  good- 
will. For  we  now  have  the  largest  civilized 
population,  with  the  most  effective  economic 
mechanism,  and  the  least  impaired  political 
institutions,  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
These  things  are  the  measure  of  our  respon- 
sibilities, not  of  our  opportunities. 

In  truth,  we  have  had  this  position  for  ten 
years  past.  The  significance  of  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  is  that  we  have  at  last  awakened 
to  our  responsibilities,  and  that  we  have  at 
last  resolved  manfully  to  discharge  them. 

Hardly  less  significant  are  the  new  spirit 
and  method  of  the  Conference.  To  resume,  for 
a  moment,  the  analogy  used  earlier  in  this 
article.  Our  Constitution  was  written  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
was  an  effort  to.  imitate  the  rigid,  logical  proc- 
esses of  the  Latin  mind.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  this  alien-origined  Constitution  has  been 
perpetuated  only  by  the  practice  of  a  curious 


process  of  continuous  "interpretation,"  which 
was  in  reality  an  exhibition  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
tradition  at  work  upon  this  anomalous  political 
document,  making  it  politically  practical.  No 
sane  American  would  dream  of  abandoning  our 
system  of  a  written  Constitution.  But  when 
President  Wilson  proposed  to  write  a  similar 
World  Constitution,  the  American  stomach 
rebelled.  It  rebelled  consciously  at  the  danger 
to  American  sovereignty  implied  in  a  federa- 
tion of  the  world.  But  it  rebelled  uncon- 
sciously at  the  proposed  violation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  political  tradition,  inherent  in  our  race. 
Our  intellect  has  tempted  us  into  imitating 
"the  fathers"  by  writing  state  constitutions  in 
imitation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  just  as 
their  intellect  tempted  them  into  imitating  the 
logical  French  by  writing  a  Constitution  at  all. 
We  have  learned  to  make  such  constitutions 
"work,"  and  see  no  reason  for  abandoning 
them.  "  The  fathers ' '  themselves  were  conscious 
of  the  need  for  amendments,  and  promptly  be- 
gan to  make  them.  But  our  instinct  is  to  let 
practical  measures,  meeting  present  emer- 
gencies, evolve  into  unwritten  laws  of  general 
application.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  It  is  a  return  to  the 
natural  Anglo-Saxon  method.  This  method 
produced  the  great  British  Empire.  It  has 
been  the  real  method  (obscured  under  French 
forms)  that  has  underlain  our  own  success  in 
developing  the.  United  States,  with  its  marvel- 
ous growth  from  a  handful  of  colonies  into  a 
nation  whose  territory  spreads  from  the  lon- 
gitude of  Greenland  to  the  longitude  of  Peking, 
and  whose  people  are  (practically  speaking)  the 
best  governed  as  well  as  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  world. 

The  Washington  Conference,  then,  is  pri- 
marily an  evidence  of  America's  awakening  to 
the  fact  and  the  responsibility  of  her  world 
leadership.  It  is,  besides,  a  return  to  our 
inherited,  instinctive,  practical,  evolutional 
method  of  political  action,  as  against  our 
acquired  Franco-logical  method  of  making 
constitutions  to  order,  and  then  trusting  to 
luck  and  good  management  to  make  them  fit 
the  work  they  are  expected  to  do. 
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POPULAR  government,  as  Lord  Mor- 
ley  has  said,  is  not  a  delicately  syn- 
chronii^ed  chronometer.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  rough  piece  of  ma- 
chinery which  will  work  somehow, 
even  though  all  of  its  parts  are  not  perfectly 
adjusted.  The  American  Government  can 
furnish  many  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  Our  political  system,  for  ex- 
ample, provides  far  more  than  the  usual  op- 
portunities for  acute  and  continued  antago- 
nism between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
departments  of  the  Government,  and  we  alone, 
among  the  great  states  of  the  world,  have  been 
able  until  now  to  worry  along  without  a 
budget  system.  As  Lord  Bryce  told  us  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  our  financial  ma- 
chinery made  us  waste  "millions  annually," 
but  fortunately  we  had  "  the  glorious  privilege 
of  youth,  the  privilege  of  committing  errors 
without  suffering  from  their  consequences." 

The  recent  insertion  of  the  budget  cog  in 
our  political  machinery  will  unquestionably 
make  it  run  with  greater  economy  and  less 
friction,  but  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  the  adjustment  will  be  im- 
mediately satisfactory.  There  are  a  number 
of  unsolved  problems,  relating  to  financial 
control,  confronting  those  countries  which  have 
long  had  budget  systems  and  on  whose  ex- 
perience we  drew  to  frame  our  own  recent 
statute.  Nowhere  is  the  financial  part  of  the 
political  machinery  a  perfectly  functioning 
unit  and  its  frequently  unsatisfactory  operation 
serves  to  direct  attention  to  other  closely  con- 
nected parts.  1  select  only  three,  all  relating 
to  the  Legislature:  its  efficiency,  organization 
for  its  work,  and  separation  into  two  cham- 
bers. Difficult  questiofns  as  to  these  three 
matters  are  raised  by  the  control  of  the  purse. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  question  of 
the  method  of  controlling  the  Government's 
money,  one  of  the  oldest  problems  of  govern- 
ment, is  still  almost  as  acute  as  it  ever  was. 
Supply,  historically,  is  the  raison  d'itre  for  the 


House  of  Commons.  I n  antiquity  the  Cortes  <rf 
Aragon,  the  Cortes  of  Castille,  and  the  States- 
General  of  France  were  the  rivals  of  the  English 
Parliament,  but  the  latter  alone  survived,  pri- 
marily because  it  secured  control  of  the  purse, 
while  the  other  legislative  bodies  did  not.  Yet 
at  present  this  control  is  limited.  By  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  which  has  been  continuously 
in  force  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  the 
House  of  Commons  will "  receive  no  petition  for 
any  sum  relating  to  the  public  service,  or  pro- 
ceed upon  any  motion  for  a  grant  or  charge 
upon  the  public  revenue  .  .  .  unless  recom- 
mended by  the  Crown"  (which  means  the  Cabi- 
net). That  puts  the  responsibility  where  it 
should  be — squarely  on  the  Executive;  and  it  is 
still  within  the  power  of  the  Commons  to  reject 
or  reduce  the  items  which  are  recommended. 
But,  in  fact,  so  strictly  does  the  party  system 
operate,  that  the  entire  financial  programme 
of  the  Ministry  is  always  adopted  without  any 
substantial  change,  and,  indeed,  without  dis- 
cussion of  many  of  its  features,  except  in  cases 
where  one  party  loses  power  on  the  question  of 
passing  the  budget.  The  result  is,  that  so  far 
as  appropriations  are  concerned,  the  House  of 
Commons  in  many  ways  is  little  more  than  a 
rubber  stamp  for  the  Cabinet,  which  is  really 
an  executive  committee  of  the  House. 

An  Ex-chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  has  declared  that  "there 
is  no  more  wasteful  body  than  the  House 
of  Commons."  For  one  economy  that  the 
House  assists,  it  forces  on  the  Ministry  a 
hundred  unnecessary  extravagances.  "  We  hate 
imposing  taxes,  but  love  to  spend  money." 
And  in  this  the  House  of  Commons  is  exactly 
like  other  legislative  bodies.  Like  other  legisla- 
tures, also,  it  has  been  very  much  concerned  by 
its  impotence  during  the  war;  by  the  executive 
dictatorship  which  the  exigencies  of  the  con- 
flict forced  it  to  sanction,  and  by  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  regaining  its  normal  authority. 
Uneasy  about  the  situation  in  general,  aiid 
particularly  anxious  to  effect  economies,  the 
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House  set  up  a  Select  Committee  on  National 
Expenditure  to  report  how  money  could  be 
saved  and  how  the  Legislature  could  exercise  a 
real  control.  One  of  the  reports  of  this  Com- 
mittee dedared  that  "there  has  not  been  a 
single  instance  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
where  the  House  of  Commons,  by  its  own  direct 
action,  has  reduced  on  financial  grounds  any 
estimate  submitted  to  it."  The  debates  on 
appropriations  have  been  valuable  for  the 
discussion  of  policy  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
administration,  but  the  appropriations  would 
not  have  been  noticeably  different  if  the 
estimates  had  not  been  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  times  past,  the  House  of  Commons 
humbled  kings  in  order  to  control  expenditure. 
Its  task  now  is  to  control  its  agents,  the  Minis- 
try. For  this  the  present  financial  procedure 
is  largely  futile,  and  to  effect  any  improvement 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  three  reforms  will  be 
necessary.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  academic 
theorists  but  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  themselves,  for  there  have  been  sev- 
eral very  earnest  debateson  themanner  in  which 
there  can  be  more  adequate  parliamentary  con- 
trol. The  proposals  should  be  of  interest  in  the 
United  States,  now  about  to  control  supply 
by  a  system  which  is  modeled  very  largely  on 
that  of  England. 

First  of  all,  it  is  recognized  that  there  must  be 
a  submission  of  the  estimates  in  such  a  form 
that  the  Commons  will  be  really  able  to  have  an 
intelligent  opinion  as  to  whether  the  executive 
programme  is  economical.  That  is  a  condi- 
tion which  should  be  realized  under  the  Ameri- 
can Budget  Act  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  whether  it  is.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
evident  that  a  body  of  seven  hundred  members, 
supplied  only  with  figures,  the  answers  of 
Ministers,  and  chance  facts,  is  not  adapted 
to  form  any  very  intelligent  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  estimates.  There  must  be  some 
committee  empowered  to  investigate  estab- 
lishments, hold  hearings,  examine  witnesses, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Commons. 
In  France  there  is  real  supervision  through  the 
powerful  budget  commissions  of  the  Cham- 
bers. A  similar  expedient  is  already  provided 
for  in  the  United  States  by  the  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
send  the  appropriations  to  a  single  com- 
mittee; but  this  control  will  be  ineffective  un- 
less the  committee  is  fortunately  made  up  of 
men  interested  in  finance,  and  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  that  drudgery  of  detail  which  is 


essential  if  their  power  is  to  be  intelligently 
directed;  unless  sectional  claims  are  absolutely 
barred;  and  unless  the  House  insists  that  its 
committee  be  economical  and  then  accepts 
its  recommendations.  Thirdly,  it  must  come 
to  be  reaUzed  in  England  that  insistence  on 
economy  is  not  a  vote  of  "  no  confidence"  in  the 
Government,  with  a  consequent  general  election. 
At  the  present  time,  if  a  motion  is  made  to 
reduce  an  estimate,  the  party  in  power  need 
only  marshall  its  supporters  and  the  motion 
will  be  defeated,  irrespective  of  rts  merits; 
such  is  the  control  which  the  Cabinet  has  over 
the  Commons  and  so  averse  is  the  latter  to  a 
possible  dissolution.  That  is  not  the  case  in 
France  where  the  Cabinet  is  relatively  weak, 
among  other  reasons  because,  although  re- 
sponsible to  the  Chamber,  it  cannot  dissolve  it 
and  force  an  appeal  to  the  electorate.  In  the 
United  States,  with  its  separation  of  powers 
theory,  Congress  can  insist  on  having  its  way. 

But,  in  a  sense,  the  trouble  is  more  deep- 
seated  than  the  suggestion  of  these  three  minor 
adjustments  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  the 
experience  of  parliaments  elsewhere  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  intr<xluction  of  a  budget 
system  will  not  solve  all  our  troubles  with 
regard  to  Congressional  control  of  the  purse. 
Economy  and  efficiency  will  have  to  be  striven 
for,  and  there  will  be  difficulty  with  regard  to 
harmonizing  taxation  and  expenditures,  the 
amendment  of  budget  proposals,  the  audit, 
and  deficiencies.  These  are  important  but 
minor  matters.  The  more  fundamental  trou- 
ble is  this: 

THE  GROWING  POWER  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

LEGISLATIVE  regulation  of  finance,  par- 
j  ticularly  in  these  days  when  more 
than  one  government  is  facing  bankruptcy,  is 
probably  the  most  important  of  all  political 
functions,  but  it  is  now  one  of  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent functions.  Adam  Smith's  treatise  on 
political  science,  published  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  was  entitled  "Lectures  on  Justice, 
Police  Revenue,  and  Arms."  Those  subjects, 
for  his  day,  adequately  indicated  the  scope  of 
state  authority,  the  chief  problems  with  which 
legislatures  had  to  deal ;  but  at  the  present  time, 
even  apart  from  the  abnormal  control  of  the 
war,  modem  governments  have  become  vast 
public  service  corporations.  All  states  now 
exercise  powers  which  cannot  fairly  be  termed 
essential,  their  assumption  being  dictated  by 
considerations  of  expediency  rather  than  of 
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necessity.  The  collectivist  state  is  no  longer 
the  idle  dream  of  theorists;  it  is  almost  upon 
us.  Most  critics  inveigh  against  it  on  grounds 
of  personal  liberty.  The  point  1  wish  to  make 
here  is  that  it  imposes  an  almost  unbearable 
burden  on  political  institutions  which  were 
formed  to  deal  with  a  few,  comparatively  sim- 
ple problems.  The  ordinary  legislator  simply 
has  not  the  time  necessary  to  secure  the  in- 
formation which  will  enable  him  to  have 
intelligent  opinions  on  the  many  questions 
which  clamor  for  some  legislative  action.  In 
England,  also,  a  Parliament,  devised  for  the 
government  of  two  islands — in  itself  a  sufficient 
burden — has  become  responsible  for  one  fourth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  In  the  United 
States  local  self-government  is  a  vanished 
dream  rather  than  a  reality,  and  the  common- 
wealths are  becoming  mere  geographical  ex- 
pressions. Congress,  with  its  powers  enormously 
increased  over  those  intended  by  the  "founding 
Fathers,"  spends,  nevertheless,  an  astonishing 
proportion  of  its  time  on  unimportant  matters. 
Of  the  legislative  grist  which  comes  from  the 
Congressional  mill,  more  than  half  is  of  purely 
private 'or  local  concern.  The  number  and 
complexity  of  governmental  problems  result, 
therefore,  in  inevitable  legislative  inefficiency. 
This  change  in  the  character  of  government 
is  very  largely  responsible  for  one  tendency 
which  is  constantly  pointed  out — the  vast  in- 
crease of  executive  power.  There  is  a  direct 
connection  between  legislative  inefficiency  and 
executive  autocracy.  In  the  United  States  we 
are  accustomed  to  inveigh  against  the  latter 
and  to  talk  about  making  the  Executive  more 
responsible.  That  is  an  entirely  laudable 
purpose,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
powers  of  the  irresponsible  American  Presi- 
dency are  so  great  as  to  be  alarming.  But  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  life,  with  its  many  demands 
for  governmental  regulation,  requires  very 
extensive  delegations  to  the  Executive,  and  that 
even  in  countries  where  there  is,  in  theory,  an 
absolutely  responsible  government,  critics  point 
to  the  decline  of  parliamentary  authority 
and  the  dictatorship  of  cabinets.  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  get  their  power 
simply  because  they  wanted  to  have  it  and 
seized  it.  Parliamentary  and  Congressional 
inefficiency — or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  in- 
ability to  deal  with  their  problems — ^magnified 
many  times  the  offices  of  President  and  Prime 
Minister.     If  the  cry  now  is  simply  to  let  the 


pendulum  swing  backward,  it  will  stop  at  a 
point  in  its  arc  far  removed  from  that  indicated 
by  the  literary  theory  of  constitutional  division 
of  power,  and  will  result  in  poor  functioning  of 
the  governmental  machine.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  if  the  pendulum  can  swing  backward, 
so  helpless  is  a  large  legislative  body  without 
leaders,  and  so  impossible  is  it  to  check  the 
delegation  of  power  to  administrative  agencies. 
The  choice,  however,  is  not  between  autocracy 
and  inefficiency;  both  can  be  prevented.  If 
legislatures  are  to  control  expenditure  or  to 
exert  a  real  influence  on  other  governmental 
policies,  they  must  organize  for  that  purpose. 
Only  the  most  efficient  organization  ^1  make 
possible  effective  supervision. 

AN    EFFECTIVE   SYSTEM   IN    FRANCE 

IT  IS  an  interesting  fact  that  in  France  the 
pendulum  seems  to  swing  the  other  way,  the 
criticism  there  being  that  the  Executive  does  not 
play  a  large  enough  part  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  For  this  situation  there  are 
a  number  of  causes,  but  not  the  least  of  them  is 
a  very  efficient  organization  of  the  French 
Chamber  into  commissions,  nineteen  in  num- 
ber. In  their  composition  they  represent 
faithfully  the  political  groups  in  the  Chamber, 
prepare  legislation  so  that  proceedings  in  the 
Chamber  are  frequently  perfunctory  and  its 
business  less  congested,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  organized  to  articulate  with  the  Executive 
Departments,  they  are  able  to  exert  a  control 
over  administration  which  is  unknown  to  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  American  Congress. 
Their  attention  to  details  can  be  better  informed 
and  more  effective  than  the  roving  criticism 
of  the  Chamber.  Ministers  appear  before  them 
and  find  in  them  able  allies  or  severe  critics. 
There  is  no  separation  of  powers  theory,  as  in 
the  United  States,  to  allow  the  departments 
to  hold  the  legislature  at  arms  length,  and  ik> 
cabinet  dictatorship  to  protect  department 
from  legislative  disapproval,  as  in  En^and. 
The  Commission  on  Foreign  Affairs  exercises 
a  supervision  over  diplomacy  which  is  far  more 
informed  and  real  than  that  possessed  by  the 
American  Senate. 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  the 
American  Government  stands  alone.  No- 
where, except  in  the  United  States,  has  the 
Upper  Chamber  more  power  than  the  Lower 
House.  As  a  rule  the  makers  of  constitutions 
have  intended  that  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  should  pre-dominate;  and  this  was 
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the  intention  (at  least  in  one  important  re- 
spect) of  the  American  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But, 
apart  from  its  duties  as  a  council  to  advise  the 
President,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
steadily  acquired  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  democratic  body,  and  this  has  occurred, 
1  say,  despite  a  constant,  opposite  tendency 
elsewhere.  Only  one  other  senate — that  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth — ^is  equal  in 
power,  legally  and  practically,  to  the  Lower 
House.  The  second  chambers  of  France, 
Italy,  Bdgium,  and  most  other  European 
states,  as  well  as  those  of  New  Zealand,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  South  African 
Union,  have  a  legal  equality  of  power,  but 
practically  are  weak.  The  Canadian  Senate 
is  the  weakest  and  the  French  Senate  the  most 
powerful  of  these  chambers;  but  the  French 
Senate  has  not  the  influence  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  It  claims  legal  equality  of  power, 
but  in  practice,  it  admits  the  so-called  "doctrine 
of  the  last  word"  as  to  money  bills,  and,  in 
some  respects,  drfers  to  the  more  popularly 
elected  chamber  on  other  matters. 

The  special  prerogative  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  originate  money  bills  is  too 
frequently  nothing  more  than  the  prerogative 
to  originate  the  enacting  clause.  The  truth 
of  this  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  recent 
tariff  legislation,  and  it  is  notorious  that,  with 
regard  to  appropriations,  the  Senate  is  inclined 
to  be  more  generous  than  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 'The  real  function  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  seems  to  be  to  try  to  eli- 
minate the  increases  sanctioned  by  the  Senate. 
This  division  of  authority  will  make  very 
difficult,  indeed,  the  efficient  and  economical 
operation  of  a  budget  system  in  the  United 
States.  The  Executive  will  have  to  deal  with 
two  coordinate  Houses  and  the  anomalies  of 
this  budgetary  procedure  may  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  s^lmost  alone  among  modem 
states,  we  give  enormous  powers  to  a  second 
chamber  over  which  popular  control  is  likely 
to  be  difficult  and  postponed. 

These  three  questions  raised  by  the  con- 
trol of  the  purse,  and  many  other  proposals 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  machinery  of  popular 
government,  are  all  masterfully  considered  by 
Lord  Bryce's  recently  published  "Modem 
Democracies,"  a  work  comparable  in  many 
ways  to  Montesquieu's  "Esprit  des  Lois." 
Montesquieu  was  the  oracle  who  was  always 


cited  and  consulted  in  framing  the  American 
Constitution,  and  now,  as  worthy  to  rank 
with  his  great  treatise,  we  have  "Modem 
Democracies,"  by  the  author  of  what  is  in 
many  ways  the  most  remarkable  description 
of  our  own  political  .institution,  "The  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth," 

"modern  democracies" 

POLITICAL  physiology,  rather  than  anat- 
omy, is  Lord  Bryce's  subject.  He  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  to  say,  witlf  the  manner  in  which 
governments  actually  work,  rather  than  with 
their  formal  structure,  and  he  does  not  bother 
with  the  location  of  the  minor  parts  in  the 
political  machinery.  He  discusses,  first,  the 
considerations  which  are  applicable  to  demo- 
cratic governments  in  general,  and  then  gives 
an  account  of  eight  constitutional  systems 
at  work:  Athens,  the  Republics  of  Spanish 
America,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  France,  and  New  Zealand. 
Unfortunately  he  omits  England,  for,  having 
served  in  legislatures  and  cabinets,  he  could 
not "  be  credited  with  impartiality."  But  who, 
in  writing  on  politics  ever  attained  impar- 
tiality? It  is  knowledge  and  experience  and 
insight  and  intimacy  and  candor  that  we  want, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  Lord  Bryce  reuses  to  dis- 
cuss the  democracy  which  he  knows  best. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  be  thankful  for  the 
admirably  lucid  accounts  of  the  political 
systems  which  he  does  include.  His  con- 
cluding criticism  of  democratic  institutions 
in  general;  his  analysis  of  certain  phenomena 
which  bear  on  the  working  of  democracy  every- 
where— the  money  power  in  politics,  the  back- 
ward races,  letters,  and  arts — and  his  final 
reflections  on  the  present  and  future  of  democ- 
racy (the  problem  of  non-oligarchical  leader- 
ship and  radical  movements)  are  simple  enough 
for  the  tyro  to  understand  and  profound 
enough  for  the  specialist  to  ponder. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  living 
man  could  have  written  Lord  Bryce's  book, 
so  exceptional  have  been  his  opportunities  for 
travel,  and  observation  of  different  govern- 
mental systems  at  work;  his  experience  in 
En^ish  public  life;  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  politicians  in  the  countries  he  discusses, 
and  his  background  of  legal  and  historical 
knowledge.  American  readers  will  regret  that 
our  own  public  life  is  so  largely  devoid  of  men 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  political  philosophy 
or  governmental  principles.    The  men  we  elect 
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are  interested  only  in  current  politics.  In 
En^and,  Lord  Morley,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Marriott,  and  a  score  of  others  appeal  to 
wider  audiences  than  their  constituencies, 
but  to  mention  American  names  would  neces- 
sitate invidious  paucity.  Certainly,  no  Ameri- 
can could  have  produced  Lord  Bryce's  work. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  much 
writing  on  politics,  but  most  of  it  has  been  by 
academic  authors.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
largely  monographic,  dealing  with  special 
problems  like  the  budget,  or  special  subjects 
like  constitutional  law,  and  there  is  very  little 
with  which  Lord  Bryce's  volumes  can  be  com- 
pared. They  are  dedicated  to  President 
Lowell  of  Harvard,  "to  whom  Englishmen  are 
indebted  for  an  admirably  lucid  and  exact 
description  of  their  government  in  its  theory 
and  practice, ' The  Government  of  England,'" 
now  unfortunately  somewhat  out  of  date. 
Despite  this,  and  despite  a  meticulous  analysis 
which  sometimes  obscures  rather  than  illumines 
big  problems,  it  is  a  remarkably  able  and  read- 
able book.  From  the  CoUectivists,  however, 
has  come  the  most  recent  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  brilliant  criticism  of  English  political 
institutions,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb's 
"A  Constitution  for  the  Socialist  Common- 
wealth of  Great  Britain."  Their  introductory 
chapters  are  a  masterpiece  of  acute  analysis 
and  will  be  approved  by  readers  who  cannot 
accept  their  proposals  for  reform.  One  sug- 
gestion, however,  bears  on  some  of  the  con- 
sklerations  set  forth  above;  a  modification  of 
the  bicameral  theory  so  that  there  will  be 
one  parliament  to  deal  with  political  questions, 
and  a  second  to  deal  with  social  and  economic 
questions,  each  autonomous  in  its  sphere, 
with  the  twilight  zone  being  looked  after  by 
the  two  chambers  in  joint  session. 

Of  the  American  Government  there  has  been 
no  really  adequate  analysis  since  Lord  Bryce's 
"The  American  Commonwealth"  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "Congressional  Government." 
Both  were  first  published  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  but  both  still  repay  careful  read- 
ing. To  see  ourselves  through  foreign  eyes, 
accustomed  to  watch  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment function,  is  an  excellent  way  of  apprecia- 
ting the  vulgar  forces  which  are  more  important 
than  constitutional  theories;  and  Mr.  Wilson's 


incisive  brochure,  stressing  the  question  of 
responsibility,  is  still  as  timely  to-day  as  it 
was  when  it  was  written.  His  own  Presidency 
furnishes  a  hundred  illustrations  of  the  truth 
of  his  criticisms,  and  while  he  does  not  give 
sufficient  weight  to  the  fact  that  political  in- 
stitutions cannot  be  transplanted  but  must 
grow  out  of  the  life  of  a  people,  the  quest  for 
a  responsible  government  will  be  aided  by 
his  analysis.  France  has  suffered  because  her 
cabinet  system,  transplanted  from  England, 
has  functioned  rather  roughly,  and  rec^itly 
there  has  appeared  the  best  description  in 
English  of  French  political  problems-^Pro- 
fessor  E.  M.  Salt's  "Government  and  Politics 
of  France."  It  is  a  modest  book,  dearly  and  at 
times  brilliantly  written,  and  contains  many  in- 
teresting generalizations  and  comparisons ^s4iich 
put  it  far  above  most  American  text  books,  for 
they  are,  unfortunately,  too  descriptive. 

The  task  of  the  writer  on  politics  is  growing 
more  and  more  difficult.  Materials  are  in- 
creasing very  rapidly.  Democratic  experi- 
ments in  states  which  were  formerly  under  the 
Russian  and  Austro-Hungarian  monarchies,  and 
in  such  countries  as  India,  China,  and  Egypt 
will  put  theories  to  newtests,  and  all  generaliza- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  provisional.  Each 
writer,  in  Lord  Bryce's  phrase,  "  hands  on  the 
torch  to  his  successor  and  the  succession  is 
infinite."  For  the  torch  really  to  shed  light, 
the  study  must  be  comparative.  If  govern- 
ment is,  as  Burke  said  it  was,  "a  contrivance 
of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human  wants," 
American  problems  can  be  helped  to  a  solution 
by  the  experience  of  other  countries,  for  human 
wants  are  everywhere  the  same.  Solution 
must  be  achieved,  for  there  is  no  denying  Ma- 
caulay's  pregnant  dictum:  "The  great  cause 
of  revolution  is  this,  that  while  nations  move 
onward,  constitutions  stand  still."  And  pdi- 
tical  progress  is  possible  only  if  the  citizen — 
whose  desire  for  a  budget  system,  for  adminis- 
trative reorganization,  and  foj  other  changes  is 
responsible  for  Presidential  and  Congressional 
willingness  to  effect  them — realizes  that  the 
matter  is  not  one  simply  of  current  pcditical 
controversies  in  the  press,  but  that  advances 
will  come  only  with  the  aid  of  light  from  the 
torch  taken  by  Lord  Bryce  from  Montesquieu 
and  handed  on — ^to  who  knows  whom? 
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ONE  federal  building  in  Wall 
L  Street,  New  York  City,  now  holds 
I  gold  coin  and  bullion  to  the 
'  value  of  1 1, 500,000,000.  This 
is  one  fifth  of  all  the  gold  that  has 
been  use4  as  money  in  the  world  since  the  begin- 
ning of  civilization.  Never  before  has  so  much 
ot  the  precious  yellow  metal  been  collected  in  one 
place  at  one  time.  But  great  as  is  this  enormous 
treasure  which  lies  in  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  assay 
offices,  it  has  only  one  half  the  value  of  the 
total  quantity  of  coal  purchased  by  fuel  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States  in  a  sin^e  year. 

No  raw  material  or  natural  resource  is  like 
coal  in  being  a  chief  essential  in  the  home  as 
well  as  in  industry.  Coal  is  the  muscle  and 
sinew  of  both  manufacture  and  commerce, 
and  without  it,  dozens  of  useful  products  would 
largely  lose  their  value.  It  is  the  nucleus 
around  which  our  present  civilization  has  been 
built.  If  we  were  to  be  cut  off  from  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  coal,  our  progress  in  industry 
for  years  to  come  would  be  backward  instead 
of  forward,  for  there  is  nothing  we  know  of 
that  could  be  utilized  immediately  fully  to 
replace  coal  in  our  lives. 

Even  if  we  were  to  develop  and  utilize,  at 
once,  every  possible  water-power  resource  in 
America,  the  total  energy  thus  made  availaUe 
would  replace  only  a  small  part  of  the  horse- 
power now  derived  each  year  from  coal.  Oil 
will  be  the  only  important  competitor  of  coal. 
The  petroleum  resources  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  ground  oil  is  concerned,  have  an 
estimated  life  of  but  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Therefore,  looking  ahead  a  dozen  years  or  more, 
our  hope  for  a  fuel  to  supplement  coal  appears 
to  be  in  the  development  of  a  shale-oil  industry. 
The  world's  oil-bearing  shale  resources  are 
so  great  they  are  almost  beyond  computation. 
Next  to  oil,  as  a  competitor  of  coal,  is  natural 
and  artificial  gas.  Like  ground  oil,  the  coun- 
try's supply  of  natural  gas  is  limited  to  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time.  The  waste 
of  natural  gas,  like  the  waste  of  coal  and  oil, 
has  been  appalling.  Domestic  consumers  of 
natural  gas  obtain  an  eflficiency  of  no  more  than 


14  per  cent,  from  a  gas  cookstove,  as  a  result 
of  faulty  appliances. 

There  are  some  facts  concerning  natural  gas 
which  every  citizen  should  know.  He  shoukl 
understand  that  we  are  faced  with  a  decreasing 
supply;  that  natural  gas  is  a  wasting  asset,  and 
one  that  is  not  being  replaced  by  Nature;  that 
only  nine  states  are  important  producers  of 
natural  gas;  that  the  cost  per  consumer  for 
sinking  a  natural  gas  well  and  for  providing 
equipment,  pipelines,  etc.,  is  greater  than  for  any 
other  public  service;  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  well  and  even  a  field  to  reach  a  state  of 
virtual  exhaustion  in  twelve  or  fifteen  months; 
and  that  of  all  the  natural  resources  in  the 
United  States,  natural  gas  will  soonest  be  ex*- 
hausted,  and  it  will  take  not  less  than  36  million 
tons  of  coal  to  replace  the  gas  now  consumed. 

Artificial  gas  is  also  a  competitor  of 
coal,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  by- 
product of  the  coal  and  oil  industries,  and  when 
properiy  used  is  a  boon  to  the  public,  because 
of  the  fuel  saving  that  results.  The  artificial 
gas  industry  of  the  United  States  is  made  up 
of  more  than  one  thousand  corporations,  and 
represents  a  total  investment  of  approximately 
$4,000,000,000.  Artificial  gas  is  directly  supplied 
to  8,300,000  consumers  in  4,600  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  throughout  the  country,  and  serves 
a  population  of  more  than  40,000,000  people. 
It  is  estimated  that  62,000  miles  of  street 
mains  are  used  to  distribute  gas,  and  this  does 
not  include  the  small  service  pipes  which  con- 
vey the  gas  from  the  mains  to  the  householders' 
premises.  It  is  estimated  that  300  billion 
cubic  feet  of  artificial  gas  is  produced  and 
distributed  each  year  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  making  of  this  gas  the  companies  use 
nearly  10,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal; 
26,000,000  gallons  of  oil;  1,500,000  tons  of 
coke;  and  2,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal. 

Care  in  the  use  of  gas  for  fuel  purposes  would 
save  the  nation  many  millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  Here  are  a  few  rules  to  remember:  See 
that  the  burners  in  the  gas  stove  are  not  more 
than  one  and  one-quarter  inches  below  the 
cooking  vessel.     In  other  words,  the  gas  flame 
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should  be  one  and  one-quarter  inches  high. 
When  a  higher  flame  is  used,  much  of  the  heat 
generated  goes  out  horizontally  and  is  without 
effect  in  cooking.  Never  permit  the  flame 
to  lick  up  along  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  make 
sure  that  the  tip  of  the  flame  barely  touches  the 
bottom.  The  gas  should  bum  with  a  pale 
blue,  non-luminous  flame;  a  luminous  flame 
deposits  soot  and  is  otherwise  wasteful.  In 
order  to  get  the  proper  type  of  flame,  adjust  the 
burner  so  as  to  admit  the  right  amount  of  air. 
In  the  winter,  when  the  gas  pressure  is  low, 
either  raise  the  burners,  or  lower  the  position 
of  the  cooking  vessel,  so  that  the  tip  of  the 
short  flame  will  still  touch  the  bottom.  Often, 
it  is  necessary  to  lower  the  vessel  to  within 
one-half  inch  of  the  gas  burner.  Raising  and 
lowering  the  cooking  vessel  or  adjusting  the 
burners  is  not  a  difficult  job. 

Never  bum  gas  under  solid  tops  in  cook- 
stoves.  Use  only  grid  tops  or  skeleton  lids. 
Shut  out  all  side  drafts,  so  that  the  flames  will 
not  be  deflected.  Always  place  the  vessel  in 
position  before  lighting  the  gas,  and  eliminate 
red  or  yellow  from  the  flame  by  adjusting  the 
air  shutter.  Remember  that  a  cooking  vessel 
cannot  be  made  any  hotter  after  boiling  com- 
mences, so  when  boiling  begins,  lower  the 
flame.  Always  tum  off  the  gas  before  removing 
the  vessel,  and  do  not  forget  that  deposits  of 
soot  and  scale  on  the  bottoms  of  hot-water 
tanks,  or  inside  of  hot-water  heaters  make  it 
necessary  to  use  more  gas. 

The  greater  use  of  gas  in  American  homes 
will  save  large  quantities  of  coal,  but  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  wider  use  of  gas  are 
likely  to  be  offset,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
the  declining  production  of  natural  gas.  There- 
fore, viewed  from  any  angle  we  choose,  the  coal 
problem  remains  perhaps  the  most  important 
economic  question  confronting  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  cost  of  coal  more  nearly  and  more 
directly  affects  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this 
country  than  any  other  widely  used  commodity. 
It  enters  into  the  cost  of  practically  all  of  our 
necessities  and  most  of  our  luxuries.  When 
the  price  of  coal  goes  up,  the  price  of  every- 
thing we  use  goes  up;  when  coal  comes  down, 
all  other  things  follow.  In  191 7,  just  before 
America  entered  the  war,  the  labor  cost  per 
ton  of  anthracite  coal  was  $1.51.  Then  the 
Govemment  took  hold  of  our  coal  industry,  and 
wages  were  advanced  by  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration  and  later  by  the  award  of  a 


United  States  Coal  Commission,  until  now  the 
labor  cost  per  ton  of  hard  coal  is  I4.07.  The 
bituminous  industry  shows  practically  a  like 
development  in  mining  costs.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  a  ton  of  bituminous 
coal  could  be  purchased  in  most  of  our  mining 
fields  for  $1 .50  a  ton.  From  this  low  level,  the 
price  of  bituminous  coal  rose  to  $7  or  $8  a  ton 
at  the  mines  in  most  districts.  Since  these 
peak  prices  were  recorded,  there  has  come  a 
substantial  decline  in  soft-coal  prices,  and  the 
outlook  for  a  retum  of  prices  to  a  normal 
level  is  particularly  good,  if  the  Govemment 
will  keep  hands  off,  if  consumers  wjll  exercise 
economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  and,  most  important, 
if  the  railroads  will  provide  adequate  trans- 
portation at  a  lower  rate  than  now  prevails. 

COAL  CAPITAL  VERSUS  COAL  LABOR 

SIX  hundred  thousand  miners  throughout 
the  country  have  refused  to  consider  any 
reduction  in  wages  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  agreements  on  March 
31,  1922.  At  that  time,  both  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  wage  contracts  expire, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
miners  will  demand  a  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent rates.  The  final  outcome,  however,  will 
depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  public,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  probable  that  the  miners  will 
be  compelled  to  see  the  wisdom  of  accepting 
an  adjustment  in  wages,  corresponding  with 
the  adjustments  made  in  other  basic  industries. 
There  can  be  no  balance  in  the  nation's  trade 
until  each  and  every  great  business  has  been 
brought  into  line,  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
would  be  more  likely  than  anything  dse  to 
impede  the  satisfactory  readjustment  of  the 
world's  business,  it  is  a  failure  to  bring  the 
prices  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to  a 
fair  and  reasonable  level. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  coal  industr>*  was 
in  a  sad  condition  financially,  and  bituminous 
operators  in  most  fields  were  hardly  earning 
the  interest  on  their  bonds,  a  delegation  of  coal- 
mine owners  went  to  Washington  and  iropbred 
the  Govemment  to  investigate  conditions  and 
permit  the  coal  industry  to  accimiulate  and 
circulate  figures  covering  production,  prices, 
etc.,  so  that  this  information  might  tend  to 
stabilize  the  business.    Federal  officials  did  not 
look  with  favor  upon  the  proposal,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  coal  operators.    Now. 
members  of  the  Govemment  are  urging  legisla- 
tion that  practically  requires  the  coal  owners 
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to  do  the  thing  that  these  operators  once  pro- 
posed. But  the  coal  men,  having  had  a  taste 
of  real  prosperity,  due  partly  to  the  war,  but 
mostly  to  Federal  regulation  and  inadequate 
transportation,  which  latter  curtailed  produc- 
tion and.advanced  prices,  can  see  nothing  allur- 
ing in  the  Government's  present  proposal.  If 
the  public  is  wise,  it  will  let  the  coal  operators 
have  their  way,  remembering  that  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  our  bituminous  mines, 
just  now,  is  far  greater  than  our  consumptive 
capacity. 

When  the  nation  has  solved  its  railroad 
problem,  it  need  not  worry  at  all  about  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fuel.  Let  those  who  want  to 
regulate  the  coal  industry  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  getting  our  carriers  back  into  shape, 
and  the  nation's  fuel  business  will  need  no 
Federal  control.  With  plenty  of  cars  and 
sufficient  motive  power,  there  will  be  more  than 
enough  coal  for  everyone,  and  the  prices  will  be 
low.  In  fact,  if  transportation  becomes  ade- 
quate, the  principal  danger  will  be  from  prices 
that  are  too  low,  rather  than  from  prices  that 
are  too  high.  Then  another  delegation  of  coal 
men  will  go  to  Washington  asking  for  help, 
and  the  Government  will  again  refuse  aid. 

BRITISH   AND   AMERICAN    LEADERSHIP 

THE  nation's  prosperity  is  largely  depen- 
dent on  a  well-managed  and  profitably  op« 
erated  coal  industry.  For  this  reason,  we  must 
now  encourage  the  building  up  of  a  world-wide 
coal  business.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when 
world  power  depends  upon  the  relatively  cheap 
production  of  coal  and  iron.  A  nation  that  de- 
liberately throws  away  its  advantages  in  this 
respect  is,  economically  speaking,  digging 
its  own  grave.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  British 
transacted  71  per  cent,  of  the  entire  seaboard 
coal  trade  of  the  world.  Then,  British  exports 
totaled  more  than  76,000,000  tons,  and  in 
addition.  Great  Britain  supplied  22,000,000 
tons  each  year  to  coaling  stations  and  for  ships' 
bunkers.  To-day  British  exports  of  coal  are 
running  at  the  rate  of  less  than  25,000,000  tons 
annually.  The  question  arises,  will  the  United 
States  or  will  Great  Britain  control  the  coal 
markets  of  the  world  in  the  coming  years? 
The  nations  of  the  world  which  have  no  coal  at 
all,  or  only  an  insufficient  supply,  require  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  hundred  million  tons  of  coal 
each  year,  and  this  fuel  must  come  either 
from  the  British  Isles  or  from  the  United 
States.    That  America  has  a  great  opportunity 


in  this  world  field  is  clearly  evidenced  by  a 
study  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Last  year  1,185,000  men  were  employed  in 
the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  producing 
229,000,000  tons,  or  an  output  per  man  em- 
ployed of  193  tons.  Here  in  the  United  States 
the  average  production  per  man  employed  is 
upward  of  900  tons.  In  1920  British  mine 
owners  employed  10  per  cent,  more  miners 
than  they  did  in  191 3,  and  with  these  addi- 
tional miners  the  collieries  produced  58,000,000 
tons  less  coal.  The  cost  of  coal  in  England  for 
the  month  of  March  was  more  than  thirty-nine 
shillings  per  ton.  With  the  pound  sterling  at 
par,  this  would  be  the  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately $10  per  ton.  Here  in  the  United  States 
it  is  a  poor  mine  that  cannot  produce  a  ton  of 
bituminous  coal  for  I3  or  $3.50  a  ton. 

One  thing  is  sure.  Now  that  America  has 
plenty  of  ships,  Great  Britain  must  reduce  her 
costs  of  mining  at  least  50  per  cent.,  if  she  would 
compete  successfully  in  foreign  markets  with 
American  coal  exporters.  Furthermore,  Great 
Britain  must  enlarge  her  production  materi- 
ally, for  the  coal  needs  of  England  are  about 
190  million  tons  annually;  so,  in  order  to  return 
to  her  former  position  of  preeminence  in  -the 
coal  world,  she  must  produce  considerably 
more  than  the  output  now  being  mined.  Brit- 
ish operators  must  adopt  labor-saving  and  cost- 
reducing  machinery,  and  this  is  not  gomg  to 
be  an  easy  task,  in  view  of  the  dictatorial  atti- 
tude of  the  British  Miners'  Union.  Recently 
in  one  month  in  Wales,  where  mining  is  done 
mostly  by  hand,  the  average  output  per  miner 
for  the  entire  month  was  but  fiifteen  tons,  or 
slightly  more  than  one  half  ton  for  each  working 
day.  In  an  average  American  mine,  equipped 
with  modem  machinery,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a 
single  miner  to  turn  out  fifteen  tons  in  a  single 
working  day.  As  the  situation  stands  to-day, 
American  coal  can  be  mined  in  West  Virginia, 
transported  200  or  more  miles  to  the  seaboard, 
loaded  into  ships,  and  landed  in  England  for 
less  than  it  costs  to  mine  a  ton  of  coal  in  a 
British  colliery  under  present  conditions.  This 
statement  becomes  more  startling  when  1  add 
that  this  can  be  done  under  an  American 
mining  wage  considerably  in  excess  of  Eng- 
land's present  scale. 

Now  all  of  this  sounds  very  hopeful  for  the 
future  of  America's  coal  export  trade.  How- 
ever, the  outcome  will  depend  on  whether  or 
not  American  operators  immediately  take  steps 
to  eliminate  the  handicaps  that  now  confront 
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them.  In  Great  Britain  the  problem  to  be 
overcome  is  inefficient  labor  and  a  lack  of 
modem  equipment.  Here,  we  are  hampered 
by  inadequate  coal  docks  and  pier  equipment. 
If  the  British  deliberately  gave  up  the  world's 
coal  markets,  we  could  not  step  in  and  take 
this  trade  without  enlarging  our  shipioading 
facilities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  At  the 
present  time,  the  total  average  coal-loading 
capacity  of  all  our  Atlantic  Coast  export  coal- 
docks  is  about  135,000  tons  per  ten-hour  day. 
This  means  that  working  ten  hours  for  300 
days  in  a  year,  we  can  load  only  40,500,000  tons 
of  coal.  Now  these  same  docks  must  also 
handle  a  considerable  tonnage  of  coal  annually 
for  New  England,  as  well  as  5,000,000  tons  of 
bunker  coal  for  the  use  of  ships.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  unless  something  is  done  at 
once  to  enlarge  our  coal-loading  facilities  ma- 
terially, the  United  States  need  not  hope  to 
gain  a  permanent  position  as  the  world's  lead- 
ing coal  export  nation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  realize  in  full  the  importance  of  our 
present  opportunity  in  the  world's  coal  market. 
The  more  we  study  the  lesson  of  Great  Britain, 
the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  we  need  not 
expect  to  reestablish  our  merchant  marine 
permanently,  unless  we  go  forward  firm  in  the 
idea  that  our  shipping  and  our  coal  interests 
must  be  closely  allied.  In  England,  in  most 
cases,  either  shipping  controls  coal,  or  coal  con- 
trols shipping.  In  the  past,  England  would 
only  allow  her  vessels  to  seek  American  coal 
when  she  had  had  no  other  cargo  available,  so 
that  while  the  cost  of  the  English  coal  f.o.b. 
vessel  was  invariably  higher  than  the  cost  of 
American  coal  f.o.b.  vessels  the  English  colliery 
owner  was  able  to  make  c.i.f.  prices  so  low  that 
America  was  unable  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  world's  coal  markets,  except  to  a  very 
limited  degree.  Unless  we  watch  our  step, 
the  same  condition  will  again  exist. 

The  American  public  must  get  out  of  its 
mind  the  idea  that  a  large  export  coal  trade 
means  higher  prices  for  coal  here  in  the  United 
States.  Quite  the  reverse  is  true.  American 
miners  have  demanded  wage  increases  because 
they  had  too  little  employment  and  could  not 
make  both  ends  meet,  working  only  two  thirds 
of  the  time,  unless  they  received  high  wages 
for  this  part  time  employment.  If  we  can 
build  up  a  worth  while  foreign  business  in  coal, 
our  miners  will  have  more  regular  employment, 
and  the  operating  companies  will  be  able  to 


produce  coal  more  cheaply,  because  overhead 
charges  will  be  reduced  as  production  increases. 
As  an  example  of  how  misinformation  is  often 
circulated,  we  have  only  to  remember  recent 
reports  which  stated  that  the  scarcity  of  an- 
thracite coal  was  due  to  large  exports  ol  this 
fuel  and  to  its  use  on  our  merchant  marine.  The 
truth  is  that  practically  no  anthracite  has  ever 
been  exported  to  Europe,  and  very  little  erf  it 
has  ever  been  used  on  ocean  steamers  for  fuel 
purposes.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  "com- 
merce follows  the  flag";  this  should  be  amended 
to  read,  "  commerce  follows  fuel." 

As  already  stated,  a  large  export  trade  will 
tend  to  stabilize  the  bituminous  coal  industry, 
and  this  should  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
domestic  consumers  of  coal.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  better  way  for  both  individuals 
and  corporation  to  reduce  their  annual  coaJ 
bills,  and  that  is  by  exercising  greater  care  and 
intelligence  in  burning  coal. 

RAILROAD    PRODIGALmr   IN    COAL 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  waste  of  coal  is  by 
our  railroads.  At  the  present  time,  the 
country's  carriers  use  about  27  per  cent,  of  all 
the  bituminous  coal  produced  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  If  this  tonnage  were  placed  in 
standard  coal  cars  and  coupled  in  a  single  train, 
it  would  have  a  length  of  26,260  miles.  If 
moving  at  a  constant  speed  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  this  train  would  require  fifty-five  days  to 
pass  a  given  point.  Such  a  volume  of  coal  wouki 
be  sufficient  to  pave  a  roadway  from  New  York 
City  to  San  Francisco,  one  foot  in  thickness 
and  one  half  mile  wide. 

The  railroads  are  badly  in  need  of  locomo- 
tives and  cars.  If  our  transportation  lines 
were  to  effect  a  saving  of  2  per  cent,  in  their 
annual  consumption  of  coal,  the  amount  thia 
laid  aside  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase 
several  hundred  modem  locomotives,  and 
thousands  of  freight  cars.  For  each  1  per  cent, 
of  fuel  saved,  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
effect  a  direct  gain  of  about  $  million  dollars 
while  the  indirect  saving  amounts  to  a  sum  that 
is  equally  as  great.  Of  all  the  coal  that  is  used 
in  the  fire-box  of  a  locomotive,  only  6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  the  fuel  is  applied  to  the 
work  of  moving  the  freight  or  passenger  cars. 

When  a  pound  of  coal  is  burned  in  a  freight 
locomotive  at  ordinary  freight  train  speed,  it 
will  furnish  sufficient  energy  to  carry  one  ton 
fifteen  miles.  An  ordinary  passenger  locomo- 
tive consumes  a  pound  of  fuel  for  every  fifty- 
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two  feet  it  travels.  Each  unnecessary  stop 
made  with  a  heavy  freight  or  passenger  train 
represents  a  fuel  loss  of  from  500  to  750  pounds 
of  coal,  depending  on  the  weight  of  the  train, 
the  length  of  the  stop  and  the  grade  conditions. 
A  brake-line  air  leak  on  a  train  of  fifty  freight 
cars  has  been  known  to  cause  a  loss  of  as  much 
as  2,540  pounds  of  coal  in  a  ten-hour  period. 
The  loss  of  coal  each  time  a  modem  locomotive 
pops  off  for  five  minutes  is  about  seventy-five 
pounds.  If  locomotive  firemen  were  to  save  a 
little  more  than  one  shovelful  of  coal  out  of 
each  ton  used,  the  total  saving  would  be  equal 
to  nearly  1  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  handled. 

The  ultimate  in  fuel  economy  on  our  rail- 
roads is  a  long  way  off.  Railroad  practice 
in  many  parts  of  our  country  is  far  from  being 
modem.  For  example,  the  brick  arch,  if 
applied  to  an  American  locomotive,  and  pro- 
perly operated  and  maintained,  will  save  ap- 
proximately 15  per  cent,  of  the  locomotive's 
fuel ;  yet  some  of  the  largest  roads  in  the  coun- 
try are  only  now  commencing  to  equip  locomo- 
tives with  this  well  known  fuel-saving  device. 

SOME   HINTS  ON  CX)AL  ECX)NOMY 

DURING  the  war,  stress  was  laid  on  econ- 
omy in  household  heating  and  cooking 
practices.  The  reason  was  the  vital  need  for 
coal  to  carry  on  the  fight.  Now,  unfortunately, 
we  hear  very  little  about  ways  and  means  to  save 
coal  in  our  homes.  Here  is  one  thing  to  remem- 
ber. Each  householder  profits  just  as  much  from 
making  four  tons  of  coal  do  the  work  now  done 
by  five,  as  he  does  from  a  20  per  cent,  reduction 
in  prices.  Fuel  waste  would  be  less  if  con- 
sumers kept  in  mind  a  few  facts.  In  American 
homes  there  is  too  much  heat  and  too  little 
moisture.  Dry  air  at  70  degrees  generally 
feels  cooler  than  moist  air  at  60  degrees. 
Moisture  is  the  great  bed  blanket  Mother 
Nature  has  supplied  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  The  atmosphere  in  many  houses  drys 
a  person  out  just  as  wet  clothes  are  dried  out 
on  a  wash  line.  Body  evaporation  carries 
away  heat  and  we  feel  chilly.  Every  house 
should  have  a  hygrometer  as  well  as  a  ther- 
mometer, and  as  much  attention  should  be 
paid  to  humidity  readings  as  to  temperature 
readings.  There  are  dozens  of  ways  to  humi- 
dify a  house.  Radiator  pans  may  be  used,  or 
the  householder  may  adopt  some  simple  plan 
Hke  hanging  a  soaking-wet  bath  towel  over  the 
back  of  a  radiator.  Even  a  boiling  kettle  in  a 
room  is  helpful.    Moist  air  is  a  preventive 


as  well  as  a  cure  for  catarrh:  It  retains  its  heat 
much  longer  than  dry  air,  and  as  a  consequence, 
less  coal  is  needed  to  keep  such  air  warm.  In 
an  atmosphere  containing  proper  moisture,  a 
temperature  of  from  64  to  68  degrees  is  scienti- 
fically best  for  the  human  race. 

In  firing  a  house-heating  furnace,  do  not 
poke  and  slice  the  fire  more  than  necessary, 
and  do  not  break  the  bed  from  the  top.  Break 
all  lumps  into  pieces;  firing  large  lumps  is 
wasteful.  In  shaking  the  ashes,  do  not  shake 
through  unbumed  fuel.  The  first  glow  in  the 
ash  pit  is  a  waming  to  stop.  In  winter,  main- 
tain the  fuel  bed  ten  inches  thick;  in  mild 
weather,  decrease  the  depth  and  keep  a  layer  of 
ashes  on  the  grate  under  the  live  coals.  Re- 
move ashes  frequently  and  bmsh  the  flue  once 
a  week.  Be  economical  of  hot  water.  To  heat 
only  a  gallon  of  water  from  40  degrees  to  1 50 
degrees  requires  about  a  quarter  pound  of  coal. 
If  we  use  ten  gallons  of  hot  water  in  taking  a 
bath,  at  the  above  rate,  we  consume  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  coal.  Even  in  our  use  of  cold 
water  we  should  exercise  care,  for  some  of  our 
small  municipal  plants  consume  as  much  as  a 
pound  of  coal  in  pumping  twenty-five  gallons 
of  water.  People  often  leave  a  faucet  open 
simply  to  get  a  cold  drink  of  water. 

Some  industries  campaign  among  their 
customers  in  behalf  of  economy  of  usage.  Fo^ 
instance,  the  gas  industry  spends  thousand^ 
of  dollars  each  year  in  an  effort  to  improve  aL 
gas-consuming  devices.  One  gas  company 
last  year  spent  $65,000  to  reduce  the  waste  ol 
gas  in  the  homes  of  its  customers.  Anothei 
concern  coined  the  phrase,  "matches  arc 
cheaper  than  gas,"  and  this  little  reminder  has 
caused  many  people  to  extinguish  needless 
flames  and  then  relight  the  bumers  when  there 
was  work  to  be  done. 

This  farsighted  policy  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  waste  of  gas  by  faulty  appliances  or  other- 
wise, causes  high  gas  bills.  High  bills  breed 
complaints.  Complaints  mean  letter  writing, 
delayed  payments,  and  dissatisfied  customers. 
The  companies  believe  that  satisfied  customers 
mean  more  to  them  than  the  small  revenue 
that  might  come  from  the  excessive  use  of  gas. 
Members  of  the  coal  industry  often  complain 
that  the  public  is  hostile  toward  their  business 
without  cause.  The  mine  owners  might  lessen 
this  hostility  by  showing  more  interest  in  the 
question  of  economy  in  coal  consumption. 
Good-will,  like  com  or  wheat,  grows  only  where 
it  is  planted  and  cultivated.  ^ 
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THE  Turkish  engineers,  who  had 
blown  up  the  wells,  reported  to  their 
Government  that  every  source  of 
water  was  utterly  destroyed.  One 
of  our  secret  friends  sent  a  message 
to  say  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  firing  of 
the  King's  well  at  Jefer,  and  that  the  diarges  of 
dynamite  were  all  set  in  the  top  of  the  shaft.  In 
his  opinion,  the  well  was  not  filled  up,  but  the 
upper  courses  of  stone  had  been  blown  inward, 
and  keyed  together.  We  would  find  them 
arching  over  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  the 
bottom  still  intact.  Soon  a  June  momingwe 
rode  out  from  Bair  in  good  hope. 

We  marched  that  day,  and  slept  the  night  in 
the  great  plain  of  Jefer.  Next  day  at  noon  we 
reached  the  wells,  whose  condition  seemed 
very  bad.  They  were  all  ruined,  apparently 
beyond  our  mending,  and  we  began  to  wonder 
where  we  would  have  to  ride  for  our  next  drink. 
However,  in  the  end  we  collected  around  the 
King's  well  (Auda's  family  property)  and 
sounded  about  it  with  a  tent-mallet.  The 
ground  rang  hollow,  and  we  called  for  volun- 
teers to  dig  down  into  it  and  make  sure. 

It  was  a  hot  task  for  a  mid-day  in  summer, 
in  that  blinding  white  place,  but  necessary, 
for  if  it  failed  we  would  have  to  go  sixty  miles 
in  the  night  to  the  next  well.  The  Jefer  plain 
is  of  pure  hard  mud,  as  flat  as  the  hand,  white 
with  salt,  and  thirty  miles  across — but  it  was 
easy  digging,  since  there  were  no  stones,  and 
the  explosion  which  shifted  the  masonry  had 
cracked  and  loosened  the  soil  about  it.  As 
they  dug  and  threw  out  the  earth,  the  core  of 
the  well  rose  up  like  a  round  tower  in  the  centre 
of  their  hole.  This  proved  that  the  damage  was 
indeed  superficial,  and  we  began  very  carefully 


to  take  away  the  ruined  head  of  the  pile.  Some 
of  the  stones  were  difficult  to  move,  for  they 
had  become  interlocked  in  their  fall;  but  this 
was  all  the  better  sign  and  we  worked  harder. 
Before  sunset,  they  shouted  that  there  was  no 
more  earth,  that  the  interstices  between  the 
blocks  were  clear,  and  that  they  heard  the  mud- 
fragments  that  slipped  down  splashing  many 
feet  below.  Half  an  hour  afterward  there  was 
a  rush  and  rumble,  followed  by  heavy  splashes 
and  then  yells.  We  ran  up  to  see  what  it  was, 
and  found  the  well  yawning  open,  no  longer  a 
tube,  but  a  great  bottle-shouldered  pit,  twenty 
feet  across;  and  the  bottom  was  black  with 
water  and  white  with  the  spray  where  the  last 
Ageyli,  who  had  been  clearing  away  the  blocked 
stones  when  the  key  slipped,  was  striking  out 
lustily  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 

Everybody  stood  and  laughed  for  a  long  time, 
while  the  Mirzugi  lowered  him  a  noose  of  rope, 
and  out  we  pulled  him,  very  wet  and  fright- 
ened, but  quite  unhurt.  We  rewarded  and 
feasted  the  diners,  and  watered  our  camels 
all  night,  while  a  second  squad  of  Ageyli,  with 
a  long  chorus,  built  the  mouth  up  again  in 
an  8-foot  wall  of  mud  and  stones.  At  dawn 
the  earth  was  stamped  in  round  it,  and  the 
well  stood  complete  to  the  surface  of  the  desert, 
as  fit,  in  appearance,  as  it  had  ever  been.  Only 
the  water  was  not  too  plentiful.  We  worked  it 
all  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  ran  it  to  a  cream : 
and  still  there  were  some  camels  not  satisfied. 

From  Jefer  riders  went  forward  into  the 
Dhumaniyeh  tents  at  Batra,  to  lead  their 
promised  attack  against  the  Turkish  post  of 
Fuweila,  which  covered  the  great  spring  of 
Aba  el  Lissan,  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
where  the  road  to  Akaba  drops  down  in  steep 
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waves  to  the  Guweira  plain.  We  decided  to 
sit  in  Jefer  till  the  morning  of  the  first,  when 
the  messengers  ought  to  return  with  news 
of  how  the  attack  had  gone. 

NEWS  OF   A   MASSACRE 

AT  DAWN  next  morning,  a  tired  horseman 
L  rode  in  with  news  that  the  Dhumaniyeh 
had  fired  on  the  Fuweila  post  yesterday,  as 
soon  as  our  men  had  reached  them.  The  surprise, 
however,  had  not  been  complete,  and  the 
Turks  had  been  able  to  man  their  stone  breast- 
works. The  Arabs  fell  back  into  cover,  and 
the  enemy,  believing  that  they  had  only  an 
ordinary  affray  to  cope  with,  had  made  a 
sortie  on  their  horses  and  swept  down  upon  the 
Dhumaniyeh  tents  across  the  ridge.  The  men 
were  all  out  fighting,  and  in  their  anger  the 
Turks  had  smashed  the  tents  and  furniture,  and 
cut  the  throats  of  the  women  and  children. 
The  Arabs  got  down  from  the  hill-tops  too  late 
to  save  their  families,  but  in  time  to  cut  off 
and  kill  the  men  who  had  massacred  them.  To 
complete  their  vengeance,  they  assaulted  the 
now  weak  garrison  of  the  fort,  and  carried  it  in 
their  first  rush. 

We  were  ready  saddled  and  waiting,  so  we 
got  off  in  ten  minutes,  and  rode  southwest- 
ward  toward  El  Haj,  the  first  station  south  of 
Maan  on  the  Hedjaz  Railway,  and  on  our 
direct  road  for  Fuweila.  At  the  same  time, 
we  sent  a  small  party  northwestward,  to  cross 
the  line  just  above  Maan,  and  make  a  diversion 
on  that  side.  Especially  they  were  to  try 
and  capture  the  great  herds  of  sick  camels 
which  the  Turks  used  to  pasture  about  Shobek, 
to  wait  until  they  were  again  fit  enough  for 
service.  We  calculated  that  the  news  of  the 
Fuweila  disaster  would  only  have  just  reached 
Maan,  and  that  before  the  Turks  could  as- 
semble a  relief  column  and  transport  for  it, 
our  northern  party  might  catch  their  camels, 
and  our  main  body  would  be  on  the  railway, 
where  we  intended  to  execute  such  demolitions 
as  would  compel  the  relief  expedition  to  be 
deflected  from  Fuweila  thither. 

BRIDGE    BLASTING   INTERRUPTED 

SO  WE  rode  steadily  through  the  flowing 
mirage  until  the  afternoon,  when  we  de- 
scended on  the  line  with  little  opposition,  and 
cleared  a  long  stretch  of  it,  capturing  the  weak 
guards  and  patrols.  The  Turks  could  not 
distinguish  us  in  the  heat  haze,  and  we  took 
them  without  casualties  to  ourselves.    Then 


the  explosives  arrived,  and  we  began  to  blow 
up  some  of  the  numerous  bridges  of  this  section, 
and  to  cut  the  rails.  The  noise  of  the  explo- 
sions would  give  instant  notice  of  us  to  Maan, 
and  we  hoped  it  would  bring  the  enemy 
down  upon  us  in  the  night — or  rather  down 
to  parts  where  they  would  find  no  enemy, 
but  many^jroken  bridges.  The  drainage  vents 
in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  were  still  open, 
and  thanks  to  them  we  worked  well  and 
cheaply.  Five  pounds  of  gelatine  in  these 
holes  shattered  all  the  arch,  and  stripped  the 
side  walls.  Each  bridge  took  no  more  than 
six  minutes  to  do.  By  sunset  we  had  ruined 
ten  bridges  and  many  rails,  and  had  exhausted 
our  supply  of  explosives.  So  we  called  our 
force  together  and  rode  five  miles  west  of  the 
line  in  the  dark,  till  we  were  in  a  covered  place. 
There,  we  made  fires  and  baked  bread. 

However,  our  meal  was  barely  cooked  when 
some  horsemen  rode  up  and  said  that  at  sun- 
set a  long  column  of  fresh  troops  of  infantry 
with  guns  had  appeared  at  Aba  el  Lissan  from 
Maan.  This  was  most  unwelcome,  for  the 
Arabs  were  disorganized  by  victory,  and  had 
had  to  abandon  their  ground  to  the  Turks 
without  fighting.  They  were  now  at  Batra, 
waiting  for  us.  We  learnt  afterward  that 
this  surprising  vigor  of  the  enemy  was 
accidental.  They  had  left  Maan  in  the 
morning,  marched  gently  along  the  motor  road 
through  Waheida  and  Mreigha  to  Aba  el 
Lissan,  and  thence  uphill  toward  the  old 
post,  which  was  deserted  except  for  the  silent 
vultures  flying  round  the  stone  walls  in  quick 
uneasy  rings.  The  battalion  commander  feared 
that  this  sight  might  be  too  much  for  his  young 
troops,  and  so  led  them  back  to  the  spring  of 
Aba  el  Lissan  in  its  steep  narrow  valley  and 
camped  them  there  in  peace  all  night. 

This  news  shook  us  into  quick  life.  We 
threw  our  baggage  across  our  camels  and  rode 
off  with  the  messengers,  over  the  rolling  downs 
of  this  end  of  the  table-land  of  Syria.  We 
carried  our  hot  bread  in  our  hands,  and  ate  it 
while  we  rode,  and  with  it  mingled  the  taste 
of  the  dust  of  our  large  force  as  it  crossed 
the  valley  bottoms,  and  the  strange,  keen  smell 
of  the  wormwood  which  overgrew  all  the  slopes. 
In  the  still  air  of  these  hot  summer  evenings  in 
the  hills,  everything  strikes  very  suddenly  on 
the  senses;  and  when  marching  in  a  long 
column,  as  we  were  doing,  the  front  camels, 
pacing  cautiously  in  the  dark,  kick  the  dust- 
laden  branches  of  the  aromatic  shrubs,  the 
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scent-particles  fty  up,  and  hang  in  a  long  mist 
upon  the  air,  scenting  the  passage  of  all  those 
behind. 

We  rode  all  night,  and  when  dawn  came 
we  dismounted  on  the  crest  of  the  hills  between 
Batra  and  Aba  el  Lissan,  with  a  wonderful 
view  to  the  west  of  the  green  and  gold  plain  of 
Guweira,  and  beyond  it  the  ruddy^nountains, 
hiding  Akaba  and  the  sea.  Gasim  abu  Dum- 
eik,  the  head  of  the  Dhumaniyeh  was  waiting 
there  for  us  with  his  hard-bitten  tribesmen. 
We  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  made  rapid  plans, 
and  scattered  for  the  work.  We  could  not  go 
forward  to  Akaba,  with  any  hope  of  success, 
while  this  battalion  held  the  head  of  the  pass; 
and  if  we  could  not  dislodge  it,  all  our  two 
months'  hazard  and  labor  would  go  for  nothing. 
Fortynately,  the  enemy  made  our  work  easier 
by  bad  dispositions.  They  remained  supinely 
in  the  hollow,  while  we  split  into  sections  and 
crowned  all  the  hills  about  them  unobserved. 
Then  we  began  to  snipe  them  steadily  in  their 
positions  under  the  slopes  and  rock  faces  and  by 
the  water,  hoping  to  provoke  them  to  come  out 
and  charge  uphill  at  us.  Meanwhile  Zaal 
went  off  with  the  horsemen  and  cut  the  Maan 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires  in  the  plain 
behind. 

WrTHERING  HEAT 

THE  situation  endured  all  day.  It  was 
terribly  hot,  hotter  than  I  had  ever  felt 
it  before  in  Arabia,  and  the  anxiety  and  con- 
stant effort  made  it  hard  for  us.  Even  many 
of  the  tough  tribesmen  broke  down  under  the 
beating  of  the  sun,  and  crawled  or  had  to  be 
carried  under  the  shade  of  rocks  to  recover. 
We  had  little  water  and  could  not  detach 
enough  men  to  bring  more  to  us,  so  that  thirst 
was  added  to  our  pains.  We  had  to  run  up  and 
down,  supplying  our  lack  of  numbers  by 
mobility,  looking  over  the  ridges  for  a  spot 
from  which  to  shoot,  or  to  counter  some 
Turkish  effort.  The  hill-sides  were  steep 
and  difficult,  and  exhausted  our  breath,  and  the 
long  plants  and  grasses  wove  about  our  drag- 
ging feet  as  we  ran,  and  seemed  to  pluck  us 
backward.  We  had  to  be  very  careful  of  our 
ammunition,  and  each  round  was  fired  grud- 
gingly, for  our  rifles  were  so  hot  with  the  sun 
that  they  seared  our  hands,  and  the  rocks  on 
which  we  lay  burned  the  skin  off  our  fore- 
arms and  off  our  chests,  so  that  later  they 
peeled  in  great  painful  sheets.  Our  feet,  of 
course, were  harder;yet  even  they  were  severely 


tried,  and  before  the  evening,  many  of  the  moie 
energetic  men  were  leaving  rusty  prints  upon 
the  ground  at  every  stride. 

We  consoled  ourselves  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  enemy  in  their  enclosed  valley  would 
be  hotter  than  we  were  on  the  open  hills,  and 
also,  that  they  were  Turks,  men  of  white  meat, 
little  apt  for  warm  weather.  We  clung  tightly 
to  them,  and  did  not  let  them  move  or  mass  or 
sortie  out  against  us  cheaply.  They  could  do 
nothing  adequate  in  return.  We  were  no 
targets  for  their  rifles,  for  we  moved  with 
speed  and  eccentricity,  and  we  were  able  to 
laugh  at  their  little  mountain  gun  which  they 
fired  up  at  us.  Its  shells  passed  over  our 
heads  and  burst  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air 
behind  us — yet,  of  course,  so  far  as  they  couM 
see,  fairly  on  the  hostile  summit  of  the  hill. 

In  the  afternoon,  1  had  a  heat-stroke  myself, 
or  pretended  to  have  one,  for  1  was  worn  out  by 
the  weariness  of  it  all,  and  cared  no  longer 
how  it  went.  So  I  crept  down  into  a  hoUow 
to  the  southeast,  where  there  was  a  trickle  of 
thick  water  in  a  muddy  cup  of  the  hiUs,  and 
tried  to  suck  some  moisture  off  the  dirt  through 
my  sleeve.  Masir  joined  me,  panting  like  a 
tired  animal,  with  his  cracked  and  bleeding 
lips  gaping  apart  in  his  distress;  and  thra  old 
Auda  appeared  striding  down  powerfully,  his 
eyes  bloodshot  and  staring,  his  face  working 
with  excitement.  He  croaked  hoarsely  with 
joy  when  he  saw  us  spread  out  there  anyhow 
by  the  stones,  trying  to  find  coolness  under 
them,  and  said  to  me.  "Well,  how  is  it  with 
the  Howeitat?  All  talk  and  no  work?" 
"Indeed,"  I  returned  for  1  was  angry  with 
everyone  and  with  myself,  "they  shoot  a  lot 
and  hit  a  little." 

Auda  turned  almost  pale  with  rage,  and 
tore  his  headcloth  off  trembling,  and  threw 
it  on  the  ground  beside  me.  Then  he  ran  back 
uphill  like  a  madman,  shouting  out  to  his  men 
on  this  side  and  on  that  in  his  dreadful  strained 
and  rustling  voice. 

A  CHARGE   OF  THE  CAMEL-MEN 

THEY  came  together  to  him,  and  after  a 
moment,  scattered  away  downhill.  I 
feared  things  were  going  wrong,  and  struggled 
up  to  Auda  again  where  he  was  glaring  out 
alone  from  the  hill-top;  but  all  he  would  say  to 
me  was:  "Get  your  camel,  if  you  want  to  sec 
the  old  man's  work."  Nasir  called  for  his 
camel,  and  we  all  mounted. 
The  Arabs  passed  in  front  oi  us  into  a  little 
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rising  place,  which  led  to  a  low  crest,  and  be- 
yond the  crest  we  knew  the  hill-side  went  down 
in  a  hollow  slope  to  the  Aba  el  Lissan  valley, 
somewhat   below   the   spring.    All   our  four 
hundred  camel-men  were  collected  here,  on  our 
side  of  the  ridge,  holding  together  in  a  close 
mass,  just  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy.    We 
rode  to  their  head,  and  asked  the  Sbimt  what 
it  was,  and  where  the  horsemen  had  gone. 
He  pointed  over  the  ridge  to  the  next  valley 
above  us,  and  said :  "  With  Auda  there,"  and 
as  he  spoke  there  were  yells  and  shots  in  a 
sudden  torrent  from  beyond  the  crest,  and  we 
kicked  our  camels  furiously  to  the  edge  to  see. 
There  were  our  fifty  horsemen  coming  down 
the  last  ridge  into  the  main  valley  like  a  thunder- 
boh,  at  full  gallop,  shooting  from  the  saddle. 
As  we  watched  them  we  saw  two  or  three  go 
down,  but  the  rest  tore  forward  at  a  marvellous 
speed,  and  the  Turkish  infantry,  which  had 
been  huddled  together  under  the  cliff,  making 
ready  to  cut  their  way  desperately  northward 
toward  Maan  in  the  first  dusk,  began  to  sway 
in  and  out,  and  finally  broke  before  their  rush. 
Nasir  screamed  at  me  "  Come  on "  with  his 
bloody  mouth,  and  we  all  plunged  our  camels 
madly  over  the  slope,  and  down  toward  the 
head  of  the  fleeing  enemy.    The  slope  was  not 
too  steep  for  a  camel  gallop,  but  steep  enough 
to  make  their  pace  terrific,  and  their  course 
uncontrollable,   at   least  for  me.    Indeed,   i 
had  great  difficulty  in  sitting  my  plunging 
animal  at  all.    The  Arabs  extended  to  right 
and  left,  when  the  ground  widened,  and  began 
to  shoot  from  the  saddle  into  the  Turkish 
brown  as  we  charged.    The  Turks  had  been 
too  bound  up  in  terror  of  Auda's  fiery  charge 
on  their  rear,  to  see  us  as  we  came  over  the 
eastward  slope,  so  we  also  took  them  by  sur- 
prise, and  in  the  flank.  Anyway  a  charge  of  run- 
away camels  going  nearly   thirty  miles   an 
hour  would  sweep    away    everything   living 
in  its  track. 

A    POOR   AIM,    AND   ITS   RESULT 

MINE  was  a  Sherari  racing  camel,  Naama. 
I  had  bought  her  for  a  great  price  in 
Nebk  the  month  before,  and  she  stretched 
herself  out,  and  hurled  herself  downhill  with 
such  might  that  we  soon  outdistanced  all  the 
others.  The  Turks  fired  a  few  shots,  but 
mostly  they  only  shrieked  and  tried  to  run;  and 
the  bullets  they  did  send  at  us  were  not  very 
harmful,  since  it  takes  a  heavy  weight  of  metal 
to  bring  a  charging  camel  down  in  a  heap.  1  had 


got  amongst  the  first  of  them,  and  was  shooting 
(with  a  pistol,  of  course,  for  only  an  expert- 
rider  can  use  a  rifle  at  the  gallop,)  when  sud- 
denly my  camel  tripped  and  went  down  emptily 
on  its  face.  1  was  torn  completely  from  the 
saddle,  and  went  sailing  grandly  through  the 
air  for  a  considerable  distance,  landing  with  a 
crash  that  seemed  to  beat  all  the  life  and  feeling 
out  of  me.  1  just  lay  there  passively,  waiting 
for  the  Turks  to  kill  me,  continuing  the  verse 
of  a  half-forgotten  poem  whose  rhythm,  some- 
thing, perhaps  the  long  stride  of  the  camel, 
had  brought  back  to  my  mind  as  we  leaped 
down  the  hillside: 

For  Lord  I  was  free  of  all  Thy  flowers,  but  I 

chose  the  world's  sad  roses 
And  thai  is  why  my  feet  are  torn  and  mine  eyes 

are  dim  with  sweat. 
But  at  Thy  terrible  Judgment  seat  when  this  my 

tired  life  closes 
I  am  ready  to  reap  whereof  I  sowed,  and  pay  my 

righteous  debt. 

And  at  the  same  time  another  part  cA  my  mind 
thought  what  a  poor  squashed  thing  1  would 
look,  when  that  following  cataract  of  live  men 
and  camels  had  poured  over  me. 

However,  after  a  long  time  I  finished  my 
poem,  and  no  Turks  came  to  me,  and  no  camel 
trod  on  me;  a  curtain  seemed  taken  away 
from  my  ears  and  there  was  a  great  noise  in 
front.  So  1  sat  up  and  saw  the  battle  over, 
and  our  men  driving  together  and  cutting 
down  the  last  broken  remnants  of  the  enemy. 
Behind  me  was  my  camel's  body,  which  had 
lain  there  like  a  rock,  and  divided  the  charge 
into  two  streams  past  me;  and  in  the  back  of 
its  skull  was  the  heavy  bullet  of  the  fifth  shot 
1  had  fired!  Ahmed  brought  me  Obeyd,  my 
spare  camel,  and  then  Nasir  came  up  leading 
the  Turkish  commander,  whom  he  had  rescued, 
wounded,  from  Mohammed  el  Dheilan's  wrath. 
The  silly  man  had  refused  to  surrender,  and 
was  trying  to  restore  the  day  for  his  side  with 
a  baby  pistol. 

The  Howeitat  were  very  fierce,  for  the 
slaughter  of  their  women  the  day  before  had 
been  a  new  and  horrible  side  of  war,  suddenly 
revealed  to  them.  In  all  the  history  of  the 
desert  there  are  only  two  instances  of  inten- 
tional harm  to  a  woman,  and  every  Arab  is 
brought  up  to  execrate  the  authors  of  those 
outrages  in  passionate  songs.  However,  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners, 
many   wounded;   and   about   three   hundred 
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dead  and  dying  were  scattered  over  the  open 
valley  beside  the  road.  A  few  of  the  enemy 
got  away,  notably  some  mounted  men,  and 
their  Motalga  guides.  Mohammed  el  Dheilan, 
chased  them  for  three  miles  into  Mreigha 
hurling  insults  at  them  as  he  rode,  that  they 
might  know  him  and  keep  out  of  his  way. 
Among  them  was  Dhaif  Allah,  who  had  done 
us  the  good  turn  about  the  well  at  Jefer. 

HOW  THE  KORAN  KEEPS  OFF  BULLETS 

AUDA  came  swinging  up  to  us  on  foot, 
L  his  eyes  dancing  with  joy,  and  the  words 
bubbling  incoherently  from  his  mouth.  .  .  . 
"Work,  work,  where  are  words?  Work,  bid- 
letsy  abu  Tayi*'  and  he  held  up  his  shattered 
field  glasses,  his  pierced  revolver  holster,  and 
his  leather  sword-scabbard,  cut  to  ribbons.  He 
had  been  right  through  a  volley,  which  had 
killed  his  mare  under  him,  but  the  six  bullets 
through  his  equipment  had  left  him  scatheless. 
He  told  me  later  in  confidence,  that  he  had 
bought  a  miniature  Koran  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  thirteen  years  before,  and  had 
not  since  been  wounded.  It  was  one  of  the 
little  Glasgow  reproductions,  costing  eighteen 
pence  in  England,  but  the  other  Arabs  are  too 
afraid  of  Auda  to  laugh  at  his  superstition 
(unworthy  in  a  grown  Bedouin)  or  to  explain 
the  bad  bargain  that  he  made. 

1  made  haste  to  question  the  prisoners  about 
themselves  and  their  movements,  and  what 
more  there  was  in  Maan,  since  their  prompt 
appearance  at  Fuweila  made  me  fear  that  the 
garrison  had  perhaps  been  heavily  reinforced. 
But  the  shock  had  been  too  great  for  them, 
and  they  could  only  gape  at  me  or  gabble 
unintelligibly.  Man  after  man  whom  I  ques- 
tioned could  not  speak  a  sane  word.  They 
wept  and  embraced  my  knees,  swearing  that 
they  were  Moslems  and  my  brothers;  and  that 
was  all  the  sense  left  in  them.  Finally  I  got 
angry,  and  took  one  of  them  aside,  and  was 
rough  to  him,  shocking  him  by  new  pain 
into  a  half-understanding,  in  which  he  replied 
to  simple  questions  well  enough,  and  very 
reassuringly.  I  learnt  that  their  battalion 
was  the  only  reinforcement,  and  merely  a 
reserve  battalion;  and  that  the  troops  left 
in  Maan  would  not  be  enough  to  defend  the 
perimeter. 

This  meant  we  could  take  it,  and  the  How- 
eitat  clamored  to  be  led  there  at  once.  The 
dream  of  unlimited  booty  lured  them,  though 
what  we  had   taken  here,  was  a  rich  prize. 


However,  Nasir,  and  later  Auda,  helped  me 
restrain  them.  We  could  take  Maan,  but  we 
had  no  support,  no  base  nearer  than  Wijh  three 
hundred  miles  away,  no  communications,  no 
money. 

Meanwhile  our  Arabs  had  plundered  all 
there  was  to  be  found  on  the  Turks,  in  their 
train,  or  at  their  camp,  and  then  soon  after 
moonrise  Auda  came  to  us  and  said  that  we 
must  make  a  move.  This  annoyed  Nasir 
and  myself. 

However,  Auda  insisted  on  it.  Partly,  it 
was  superstition  again  (he  feared  the  newly 
dead  all  around) ;  partly,  he  thought  that  the 
Turks  might  return  in  force  from  some  quarter, 
or  other  clans  of  the  Howeitat  might  surprise 
us  lying  here  broken  and  asleep.  Some  of 
them  were  his  blood  enemies;  others  might  be 
coming  in  to  help  our  battle,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness think  we  were  the  Turks,  and  fire  upon  us 
blindly.  So  we  roused  ourselves,  and  kicked 
the  unfortunate  wounded  prisoners  into  life. 
These  had  to  march,  for  the  most  part.  Some 
twenty  of  our  camels  were  dead  or  dying  f  ixMn 
our  charge,  and  of  spares  we  only  had  the  oU 
baggage  camels  that  had  carried  the  dynamite. 
They  hardly  mounted  ourselves,  and  many  of 
our  animals  were  too  weak  to  carry  a  double 
burden.  Those  that  could  be  were  loaded  with 
an  Arab  and  a  Turk;  but  some  of  the  Turkish 
wounded  were  too  hurt  to  hold  themsdves  on 
the  pillion,  behind  the  saddle.  In  the  end,  we 
had  to  leave  about  twenty  of  them  behind  on 
the  grass  beside  the  spring,  where  at  least 
they  would  not  die  of  thirst,  though  there  was 
little  hope  of  life  or  rescue  for  them. 

Nasir  set  himself  to  find  blankets  for  the 
abandoned  men,  who  were  half  naked,  and  I 
went  off  down  the  valley  to  where  the  fight 
had  been,  to  see  if  the  dead  had  any  clothes 
they  could  spare  for  them. 

The  dead  lay  naked  under  the  moon,  Turks 
are  much  whiter-skinned  than  the  Arabs  among 
whom  1  had  been  living,  and  these  were  mere 
boys.  Close  around  them  lapped  the  dark 
wormwood,  now  heavy  with  dew  and  sparkling 
like  sea  spray.  Wearied  in  mind  and  body, 
i  felt  that  1  would  rather  be  of  this  quiet 
company  than  with  the  shouting,  restless  mob 
farther  up  the  valley,  boasting  of  their  speed 
and  strength,  and  quarrelling  over  the  plunder. 
For,  however  this  campaign  might  gp  with 
its  unforeseen  toils  and  pains,  death  must 
be  the  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  every  man 
of  us. 
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MR.  HARDING  wisely  takes  a 
few  days  off,  now  and  then,  to 
go  camping  and  try  to  forget  that 
he  is  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  these  occasions,  as 
private  citizen  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in  the  woods, 
he  doubtless  sometimes  looks  with  detachment 
upon  the  other  self  he  left  behind  in  Washing- 
ton and  tries  to  appraise  himself  as  President. 
If,  in  such  a  mood,  he  were  to  write  such  a 
letter  as  the  following  and  address  it  to  the 
White  House,  it  would  be  read  by  many  of  his 
fellow  citizens  as  a  reflection  of  their  own  feel- 
ings: 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

1  have  followed  your  career  for  the  last  seven 
months  with  sympathy,  and  often  with  ap- 
proval. You  took  the  Presidency  at  a  very 
trying  moment,  and  my  neighbors  and  1  have 
been  willing  to  forego  criticism  until  you  should 
have  time  to  make  good.  Even  the  Demo- 
crats hereabouts  have  said  nothing  unkind. 
They  are  like  the  rest  of  us:  very  anxious  to 
get  things  out  of  the  way  that  are  disturbing 
business — such  things  as  the  tariff  (do  we  really 
need  to  rattle  those  bones  again?)  and  the  new 
tax  laws. 

You  can  do  ^  lot  to  help  these  things  along — 
more  than  you  seem  to  realize.  You  have  been 
a  little  too  modest  about  your  powers  and  du- 
ties as  a  leader.  Several  times  you  have  over- 
come your  scruples  and  pulled  Congress  up 
and  told  it  to  go  do  what  it  ought  to  do — kill 
off  the  Bonus  Bill,  for  example  (you  will  have 


to  do  that  again,  by  the  way:  that  snake  is 
scotched  but  not  dead  yet).  Every  time  you 
have  done  this,  every  time  you  have  really 
led  Congress,  you  have  done  a  good  job.  And 
you  have  represented  us;  we  want  you  to  lead. 
Congress  needs  it.  Mr.  Lodge  is  the  leader  of 
the  Senate,  but  he  doesn't  lead.  The  House 
has  no  leaders.    You  must  do  that  job. 

You  have  some  first-rate  qualifications. 
Your  amiable  disposition  is  a  help.  So  is  that 
newly  discovered  trace  of  iron  in  your  spine. 
Your  experience  with  the  political  mind  is  an 
asset.  Then  you  have  good  advisers  whom  we 
trust.  We  believe  in  Mr.  Hoover:  he  has  an 
engineer's  passion  for  facts  and  sound  design 
behind  his  Quaker  enthusiasm  for  good  works. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  as  good  an  attorney  for  good 
causes  as  any  in  the  country.  Mr.  Mellon's  ad- 
vice on  finance,  if  you  will  make  Congress  take 
it,  is  wholesome  medicine  for  our  economic  ills. 

But  good  advisers  can't  make  final  decisions. 
You  have  got  to  do  that.  All  the  rest  of  the 
Government  is  first  mates,  pilots,  petty  officers, 
and  crew.  You  are  the  captain.  You  went 
into  the  Presidency  with  the  idea  that  you 
were  elected  to  act  as  a  check  on  Congress.  You 
were  mistaken.  We  expected  you  to  lay  out  the 
course,  and  that  Congress  should  be  our  check 
on  you,  whenever  we  thought  you  were  headed 
wrong.  A  debating  society  can't  run  a  ship. 
You  pick  the  route  and  leave  it  to  us  to  organize 
a  mutiny  if  we  don't  like  it.  Above  all,  let 
us  get  under  way! 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  G.  H. 


For  twenty-five  years  owner  and  active  head  of  the  New  York  Times,  one  of  the  country's  leading  independent 
conservative  newspapers,  which,  during  Mr.  Ochs'  regime,  has  greatly  influenced  American  journalism 
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The  Washington  Conference 

THE  main  facts  about  the  Conference 
that  is  to  convene  in  Washington  on 
Armistice  Day  are  these: 

The  Conference  will  not  discuss  disarma- 
ment: it  will  discuss  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. 

Limitation  of  armaments  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed first,  but  last.  This  for  the  reason  that 
"policy  determines  armament."  And  since 
the  Conference  intends  to  discuss  the  future 
policy  of  Asia,  it  must  discuss  that  policy  first. 

There  will  not  be  any  limitation  of  armaments 
at  all  unless  the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  prob- 
lems are  first  settled  satisfactorily. 

The  Open  Door  is  regarded  by  the  United 
States  as  the  supremely  important  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  problem. 

The  Unitwi  States  is  convinced  that  the 
Open  Door  will  not  be  kept  open  unless  Japan 
abandons  her  extensive  military  preparations, 
relinquishes  the  territory  she  has  seized  on 
the  mainland  of  China,  and  gives  up  her  pre- 
tensions to  an- exclusive  or  highly  preferential 
interest  in  the  future  of  China.     " 

The  United  States  believes  that  Japan  can 
be  persuaded  to  trust  her  own  future  to  a  peace- 
ful development  of  her  natural  advantages 
for  trade  with  China,  unless  she  is  encouraged 
to  continue  her  military  aggressions  by  hope  of 
aid  from  a  military  and  economic  partnership 
with  some  great  European  power. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  which  has 
heretofore  defended  Japanese  and  British 
interests  in  China,  was  such  a  partnership 
against,  first,  Russia,  and  then,  Germany. 

The  United  States  considers  that  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  now  has  no  excuse  for  being; 
and  that  if  it  is  to  be  renewed  it  can  only  be  as 
a  threat  of  war  against  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  only  remaining  power  that  is 
big  enough  to  cause  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
any  concern  in  Asia. 

These  are  the  blunt  facts  about  the  Washing- 
ton Conference.  They  are  stated  bluntly  be- 
cause the  Conference  offers  one  of  the  most 
glorious  opportunities  in  all  history  to  achieve 
one  of  the  loftiest  ambitions  of  the  human 
race — the  ideal  of  peace  on  earth,  brought  about 
by  the  good  will  of  men ;  but  good  will  is  not 
going  to  accomplish  it  without  the  help  of 
good  sense,  and  the  best  evidence  of  good-sense 
is  to  face  the  facts. 

What  right  has  the  United  States  to  declare 


that  the  Open  Door  is  the  supreme  problem  of 
the  Far  East?  Critics  of  our  attitude  on  this 
question  have  drawn  a  cynical  analogy.  How, 
they  ask,  would  America  feel  if  Japan  had  called 
a  conference  of  the  world  powers  to  meet  at 
Tokyo  to  discuss  Caribbean  and  Far  Western 
problems,  including  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Is 
this,  they  ask,  any  less  "insolent"  a  proposal 
than  our  invitation  to  Japan  to  come  to 
Washington  to  discuss  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
problems,  including  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of 
Asia? 

The  answer  is  simple:  the  Open  Door  is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  of  Asia.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  an  assertion  that  the  countries  of  the 
western  hemisphere  must  be  secured  against 
foreign  efforts  to  seize  their  territory  pr  to 
interfere  with  their  political  institutions.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  Open  Door  proposes  in 
behalf  of  Asia. 

In  practice,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  given 
all  nations  an  equal  opportunity  to  trade  in 
the  western  hemisphere  and  to  invest  their 
capital  in  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  North  and  South  America.  This 
again  is  exactly  what  the  Open  Door  proposes 
as  the  principle  in  Asia. 

The  analogy  of  the  critics  is  misleading. 
Japanese  policy  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
not  been  to  further  a  Monroe  Doctrine  of 
Asia,  but  has  been  to  exploit  the  rest  of  Asia 
for  the  benefit  of  Japan.  The  Japanese  came 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  1894.  They 
then  elected  to  admit  the  right  of  conquest  in 
China,  and  chose  to  lead  in  the  scramble  for 
territory  in  their  own  front  yard.  They 
accepted  the  risk  that  this  would  bring  them 
into  competition  with  great  nations  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  back  up  their  merchants 
with  armies,  and  the  further  risk  that  this 
would  make  Asia  a  battleground  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  Japanese  not  only  accepted 
these  risks,  they  invited  them.  They  first 
studied  what  they  regarded  as  the  model 
military  establishment  of  the  world — Germany; 
and  then,  in  1894,  they  attacked  China  and 
won  decisively.  Instantly,  the  to-be-expected 
happened.  The  European  powers,  seeing  a 
little  rival  about  to  seize  the  plums  of  Chinese 
territory  and  trade,  stepped  in  and  took  them 
away  from  Japan,  and  followed  this  action  by 
seizing  strategic  cities  on  the  coast,  as  vantage 
points  from  which  to  proceed  to  dismember 
China  themselves. 

At  this  juncture,  the  United  States  pro- 
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claimed  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door.  If 
Japan,  in  1899,  had  accepted  the  powerful  aid 
of  the  United  States  in  safeguarding  this  real 
Monroe  Doctrine  of  Asia,  she  might  to-day  be 
as  securely  the  leader  of  an  inviolate  Orient  as 
the  United  States  is  of  an  inviolate  Occident. 
Instead,  Japan  preferred  the  path  of  war. 
She  took  another  lesson  from  Europe,  and 
sought  an  alliance.  As  Russia  was  the  most 
aggressive  of  her  competitors  in  Asia,  Japan 
made  the  alliance  with  the  least  aggressive — 
Great  Britain.  She  then  provoked  war  with 
Russia,  and  won.  Russian  prestige  declined, 
and  Germany  appeared  as  the  most  aggressive 
European  power  and  the  most  dangerous  com- 
petitor in  China.  The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
was  renewed  to  meet  that  menace.  Then 
came  the  World  War,  and  Germany  followed 
Russia  into  temporary  eclipse.  Now  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is  up  again  for  re- 
newal. Having  served  its  purpose  as  a  defense 
against  two  imperialistic  powers  that  sought 
special  privileges  in  China,  what  purpose  can 
it  serve  hereafter? 

The  answer  is:  It  can  serve  no  wholesome 
purpose.  The  United  States  is  the  only  re- 
maining great  military  power  which  professes 
an  interest  in  the  future  of  China.  But  the 
United  States  is  not  imperialistic;  it  threatens 
no  conquests,  and  it  asks  no  privileges  in  Asia 
which  it  would  deny  to  any  other  nation. 
Therefore,  unless  Japan  has  designs  in  China 
which  include  rapacious  seizures  of  territory 
and  a  political  interference  with  the  sovereignty 
of  China  for  her  own  selfish  ends,  Japan  can 
feel  no  need  for  a  military  alliance  as  against 
us.  And  unless  Great  Britain  has  interests 
in  Asia  that  cannot  be  protected  except  by  the 
sufferance  of  Japan,  there  is  no  sound  reason  in 
British  policy  for  renewing  an  alliance  that 
could  only  be  construed  henceforward  as  an 
affront  to  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  is, 
of  course,  in  no  such  a  position.  Being  a 
trading  nation,  her  economic  interest  is  to 
have  a  free  field  for  commerce  the  world  over. 
And  being  a  democracy,  her  political  interest 
is  to  discourage  the  growth  of  military  autoc- 
racy wherever  it  develops.  The  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance  has  already  served  the  only  sound 
purpose  it  ever  had  from  the  standpoint  of 
British  interests — it  helped  to  destroy  the  two 
great  military  autocracies  of  Europe,  namely 
Russia  and  Germany.  For  Great  Britain  now 
to  encourage  Japan  to  develop  into  another 
such  menace  to  the  world  would  be  an  act  of 


political  folly  which  few  people  will  credit  her 
with  the  stupidity  necessary  to  commit. 

How  Can  Japan  Disarm? 

THE  reluctance  with  which  Japan  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  attend  the 
Washington  Conference  is  quite  intel- 
ligible if  one  will  attempt  to  see  the  invitation 
through  Japanese  eyes.  And  we  must  look 
at  the  problem  of  Asia  from  the  Japanese  view- 
point, as  well  as  from  our  own,  if  we  hope  to  be 
either  fair  or  effective  at  the  Conference. 

If,  then,  one  were  to  imagine  the  thoughts  of 
a  Japanese  statesman,  concerned  only  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  we  might  expect  from 
him  some  such  thoughts  as  these:  "  My  country 
is  small,  my  people  are  desperately  poor,  they 
are  already  so  numerous  that  the  land  does  not 
support  them.  The  only  hope  for  their  future 
lies  in  manufacturing  and  commerce.  We  have 
no  coal  or  iron.*  China  has  both,  and  is  too 
backward  to  use  them.  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  Nature.  It  is  another  law  of 
Nature  that  he  is  best  entitled  to  the  possession 
of  wealth  who  makes  the  most  efficient  use  of 
it.  We  have,  therefore,  the  law  of  necessity 
and  the  law  of  efficiency  on  our  side. 

"  But  Europe  objects.  Well,  Europe  taught 
us  that  might  makes  right.  We  have  learned 
European  warfare  and  European  diplomacy, 
and  our  rewards  have  been  great.  All  that  we 
possess  to-day — our  independence  as  a  nation, 
the  respect  of  the  world  as  a  great  dvilized 
power,  the  progress  we  have  made  in  China — 
rests  upon  military  force.  Why  should  wc 
go  into  a  conference  where  we  are  invited  to 
diminish  our  military  establishment  and  where 
we  are  asked  to  discuss  the  title  to  our  gains  in 
China? 

"The  answers  to  these  questions  are  pain- 
fully simple:  The  United  States  to-day  is 
individually  the  most  powerful  military  nation 
in  the  world.  The  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire,  if  they  choose  to  act  together, 
are  the  most  powerful  military  combination 
that  the  world  is  likely  to  see  for  another  hun- 
dred years.  And  it  seems  probable  at  the 
present  moment  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  too  many  interests  in 
common  for  any  other  interest  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  continuance  of  their 
cordial  agreement  upon  substantial  polides. 
The  United  States  is  determined  to  have  the 
Open    Door  in   China.    Japan,   then,   willy- 
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nilly,  must  accept  the  invitation  to  Washington. 
But  what  shall  she  expect  when  she  gets  there?  " 

The  foregoing  imaginary  reflections  of  a 
Japanese  statesman  afe  a  fair  statement  of  a 
natural  fear  and  perplexity.  The  Washington 
Conference  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great 
opportunities  of  history,  but  it  is  also  going  to 
be  one  of  the  great  temptations.  If  the 
United  States,  in  the  fullness  of  her  power, 
ignores  the  genuine  necessities  of  Japan,  the 
Conference  will  succeed  for  the  moment  by 
virtue  of  the  threat  of  force,  but  only  at  the 
cost  of  future  deadly  trouble  in  Asia.  The 
Conference  must,  indeed,  secure  the  integrity 
of  China  and  the  equality  of  all  nations  in  the 
opportunities  of  Asiatic  trade,  but  it  must  go 
further  than  that,  and  hold  out  definite 
assurances  that  America  and  Great  Britain 
will  remember  Japan's  own  economic  problems 
and  will  lend  her  their  assistance  in  solving 
them.  Japan  must  have,  for  example,  as  good 
an  opportunity  as  the  rest  of  us  to  buy  from 
China  the  coal  and  iron  she  needs,  and,  if 
anything,  ought  to  be  given  rather  the  better 
of  that  particular  opportunity  for  the  present, 
in  view  of  her  necessities  and  of  her  lack  of 
these  essentials  of  modem  industry. 

Japan  is  coming  to  the  Conference  fearful 
that  her  interests  are  in  danger.  No  efforts 
should  be  spared  to  remove  these  fears.  The 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  in  a 
position  to  "tell  Japan  where  to  get  off"  and 
to  cram  an  Asiatic  programme  down  her  un- 
willing throat.  But  generosity  of  the  stronger 
and  good  sense  alike  reject  that  method.  It 
is  demonstrable  in  logic  that  the  Open  Door  is 
the  best  policy  for  Japan  to  adopt  of  her  own 
volition.  That  reasoning  must  be  done,  and 
that  proposition  demonstrated,  in  good  temf)er 
and  good  will.  Powerful  considerations  will 
work  with  the  Japanese  diplomats  to  accept 
it.  Liberalism  is  still  a  long  way  off  from 
controlling  Japanese  internal  politics,  but  it 
is  growing  stronger,  and  a  militaristic  policy 
that  cannot  show  early  dividends  which  can 
soon  be  translated  into  lightened  taxes  has 
little  in  it  to  attract  the  overburdened  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  Japan.  Doubtless  some  of 
their  jingoes  dream  of  war  as  a  means  of  sub- 
merging discontent  at  home  in  the  welding 
fire  of  patriotism;  but  the  recent  spectacle 
of  America  turned  quickly  into  an  arsenal  with 
ten  million  men  in  arms  has  nowhere  been  more 
intelligently  pondered  than  in  Japan. 

How  can  Japan  disarm?    She  cannot  afford 


not  to.  The  day  for  conquest  in  China  is 
past.  The  fruits  of  China  that  accrue  to 
any  one  but  the  Chinese  themselves  are  going 
to  the  best  manufacturers  and  the  shrewdest 
traders  of  other  countries.  If  Japan  wants  to 
win  in  that  race,  she  cannot  afford  to  waste 
money  and  brains  and  the  labor  of  her  people 
on  battleships.  These  can  be  invested  more 
profitably  in  factories,  merchant  vessels,  sani- 
tation, and  public  schools.  The  invitation 
to  Washington  and  the  Open  Door  is  an 
invitation  to  leave  the  ruinous  policy  into  which 
imitation  of  the  vices  of  Western  civilization 
misled  her,  and  to  enter  on  a  new  policy  that 
will  bring  her  the  friendship  of  the  world  and  a 
high  place  among  the  nations  that  are  pursuing 
the  worth-while  aims  of  civilization. 

Peace  WiniSufObligations? 

THE  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  which 
was  lately  signed  at  Berlin  carries  into 
final  effect  the  position  of  the  Senate 
"irreconcilables",  which  is  that  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  which 
Allied  diplomacy  exacted  of  a  defeated  Ger- 
many, but  is  obligated  to  none  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  rest  of  the  Allies 
assumed  as  the  price  of  those  benefits.  Leav- 
ing aside  the  question  of  selfishness  whk:h  this 
contention  raises,  what  of  its  practical  aspects? 

It  seems  a  singularly  short-sighted  view. 
Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  United 
States  went  to  war  with  Gemany  solely,  as  the 
"irreconcilables"  imply,  to  save  ourselves 
from  the  menace  of  German  domination  and  to 
exact  reparation  for  American  lives  and 
property.  Now  let  us  imagine  further  that  no 
other  nation  had  been  involved  in  the  war — 
that  we  had  fought  Germany  single-handed 
from  August,  1914,  to  November,  1918 — and 
that  we  had  emerged  victorious.  Now  let  us 
imagine  ourselves  making  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany — making  the  treaty  which  we  have 
recently  signed.  Then  let  us  imagine  en- 
forcing the  treaty. 

There's  the  rub!  Unless  we  wanted  to  fight 
the  war  all  over  again  in  a  few  years,  our  treaty 
must  include  ptovisions  to  restrict  Germany's 
military  forces  hereafter.  Our  treaty  recog- 
nizes this  necessity  and  provides  as  follows: 
That  henceforward  the  German  army  shall 
not  exceed  100,000  men;  that  Germany  shall  no 
more  manufacture  or  imj)ort  poison  gas;  that 
conscription  shall  be  abolished;  that  hence- 
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forward  the  German  navy  shall  consist  only 
of  six  small  battleships,  six  light  cruisers,  twelve 
destroyers,  twelve  torpedo  boats;  and  15,000 
men. 

Could  we  have  written  those  provisions 
into  the  treaty  with  a  straight  face,  if  we  alone 
had  to  enforce  them?  Yet  these  are  among  "  the 
rights  and  advantages  stipulated  ...  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  which  it  is  in- 
tended the  United  States  shall  have  and  enjoy." 

"Stipulated"  where?  In  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  of  which  we  include  in  our  separate 
treaty  the  foregoing  provisions  and  such 
others  as  are  "for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,"  while  as  to  the  rest  we  declare  that  we 
"shall  not  be  bound"  or  that  we  "assume  no 
obligation."  In  truth,  our  separate  peace 
with  Germany  amounts  to  our  sending  Ger- 
many a  bill  and  leaving  our  allies  to  collect 
it  for  us. 

But  this  procedure  is  short-sighted  from 
another  point  of  view.  We  have  invited  the 
most  powerful  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  (who  were  also  our  allies  in  the  late 
war)  to  attend  a  conference  at  Washington  to 
dispose  of  a  weighty  problem  in  which  our 
interest  is  momentous — the  problem  of  the 
Open  Door  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  great 
deal  of  our  hope  of  success  at  that  conference 
depends  upon  the  good  will  of  Great  Britain. 
We  shall  ask  her  to  forego  an  alliance  with 
Japan  which  she  is  now  in  a  position  to  re- 
arrange in  a  way  that  would  guarantee  her  very 
valuable  exclusive  privileges  in  the  richest 
regions  of  southern  and  central  China.  Japan 
would  doubtless  be  glad  to  give  Great  Britain 
these  privileges  in  exchange  for  a  free  hand  in 
Shantung  and  northern  China,  and  between 
them  they  could  effectually  block  the  future 
progress  of  American  trade  in  China,  and  in 
Siberia  as  well. 

If  one  were  a  British  statesman,  to  whom 
that  opportunity  were  offered  by  Japan,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  request  were  made  by  the 
United  States  for  cooperation  in  enforcing  the 
policy  of  the  Open  Door,  what  would  one  do? 
Doubtless  one  would  decide  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States,  but  would  one  not  do  so 
with  some  anticipatory  shudders  at  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  cooperating  with  a  nation  so 
inexj)erienced  in  world  affairs  as  not  to  realize 
the  imp)ossibility  of  expecting  benefits  without 
accepting  the  obligations  that  go  along  with 
them? 
As  a  people,  we  are  learning  a  lot  about 


international  affairs,  in  the  painful  school  of 
experience.  The  making  of  this  separate  peace 
with  Germany  is  one  of  the  lessons.  It  brings 
home,  for  one  thing,  the  moral  that  actions 
have  consequences.  Though  we  never  have 
been  really  isolated  from  the  world,  our  position 
in  international  affairs  has  been  such,  until 
recently,  that  it  made  little  difference  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  what  our  attitude  on  world 
affairs  was.  Indeed,  we  had  no  attitude  on 
questions  beyond  our  own  immediate  nei^bor- 
hood.  But  now  that  we  have  had  to  make  a 
treaty  with  a  European  power  that  must  be 
enforced  if  we  are  not  to  be  made  ridiculous, 
and  now  that  we  have  an  active  interest  in 
Asia  that  cannot  be  maintained  without 
agreements  with  several  remote  powers  whose 
interest  there  is  equal  to  our  own,  we  shall  need 
to  develop  a  sense  of  the  reciprocal  nature  of 
international  compacts,  and  learn  to  calculate 
the  far-reaching  obligations  we  must  assume 
in  return  for  even  the  most  immediate  of 
benefits. 

High  Tariff,  Foreign  Trade,  or  Both? 

EVEN  tariffs  involve  reciprocal  effects  of 
far-reaching  consequence.  The  argu- 
ments over  the  Fordney  Bill  in  Congress 
have  brought  some  of  these  to  light.  Pro- 
ducers of  all  sorts — ^farmers  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers— have  been  divided  over  the  policy 
of  protection  when  they  think  of  their  foreign 
trade.  The  foreign  market  takes  roughly  10 
f)er  cent,  of  what  we  produce.  But  that  10 
per  cent,  is  the  part  that  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  It  carries  enough  of  the  "over- 
head" of  the  total  product  to  be  very  impor- 
tant, and  it  holds  a  good  deal  of  the  margin  of 
profit.  Shall  we  discourage  it  by  a  high  tariff, 
or  shall  we  keep  the  tariff  only  just  high  enough 
to  protect  the  bulk  of  the  home  market,  and 
sacrifice  a  little  of  the  home  market  for  the  sake 
of  a  great  deal  of  additional  foreign  trade? 
The  latter  seems  the  more  rational  course. 
In  tariff  making,  as  in  all  other  acts  which 
affect  our  neighbors,  it  is  profitable  to  bear  in 
mind  the  wise  saying  uttered  by  Mr.  Elihu 
Root  before  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  in  August: 

.  .  .  democracies  are  generous.  They  mean 
what  is  right.  They  are  honest  .  .  .  but  they 
are  most  imperfectly  informed. 

In  every  country  you  will  find  people  in  even  the 
democracies,  holding  that  their  country  is  always 
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right.  For  them  there  is  only  one  aide  to  every 
question,  and  that  is  their  country's  side. 

They  must  learn  that  the  idea  of  justice  is  not  only 
justice  to  themselves,  but  justice  to  others.    .    .    . 

They  must  learn  that  in  international  affairs,  just 
as  in  family  affairs  and  neighborhood  affairs,  respect 
for  the  feelings  and  the  prejudices  of  others  is  a 
conditi<Mi  of  having  one's  own  feelings  and  prejudices 
respected. 

They  must  become  internationally  minded;  they 
must  learn  that  it  is  not  what  a  nation  does  for  itself, 
but  what  a  nation  does  for  humanity  that  makes 
greatness.  They  must  learn  that  in  God's  good 
world  the  way  to  sustain  the  heights  of  prosperity 
is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  climb  over  them,  but 
to  help  all  up  together  to  united  success. 

Tliis  will  be  a  long,  slow  process.  It  is  not  merely 
difficult  to  assimilate  knowledge  into  millions  and 
millions  of  minds  of  all  degrees  of  capacity,  but  it  is 
the  slow,  difficult  task  of  molding  character,  for  it  is 
a  matter  of  character  as  well  as  a  matter  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  Business  Situation 

THE  war-sick  world  is  beginning  to  regain 
strength.  We  are  better  off  than  our 
neighbors  abroad,  but  the  belief  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  gained  in  material  wealth  due  to  the 
war  is  a  fallacy.  This  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Roberts,  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  a  public 
address.     He  said: 

It  is  true  that  during  the  first  years  and  before 
entering  the  war  as  a  combatant,  the  nominal 
wealth  of  the  country  increased  very  rapidly,  and 
the  real  wealth  also  increased  at  greater  than  the 
normal  rate.  But  after  the  country  entered  the  war 
its  own  expenditures  were  very  great  and  the  deterio- 
ration of  property  and  loss  of  normal  development 
was  very  serious.  Moreover,  a  large  part  of  the 
nominal  profits  made  during  the  period  of  rising 
prices  has  been  lost  in  the  period  of  falling  prices;  and 
the  country  is  now  experiencing  in  idle  industries, 
business  depression,  unemployment,  and  bankrupt- 
cies, a  reaction  which  is  costing  an  amount  that  can- 
not be  measured.  We  are  paying  now  the  natural 
penalty  of  abnormal  prices  and  abnormal  profits,  and 
when  we  are  through  with  it  the  record  is  likely  to 
show,  as  for  every  other  such  experience,  that  the 
balance  is  in  red.  We  have  a  great  body  of  internal 
private  indebtedness  represented  in  part  by  war- 
financing,  but  more  largely  by  speculation  and  extrav- 
agance induced  by  the  rise  of  prices.  Our  people  now 
face  the  necessity  of  liquidating  this  indebtedness 
with  products  at  low  prices  and  with  business  stag- 
nant and  unprofitable. 

To  expect  a  rapid  recovery  from  this  con- 
dition would  be  to  expect  the  impossible,  but 


to  become  resigned  to  a  state  of  pessimism 
regarding  the  future  would  be  to  shut  one's 
eyes  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  country.  One 
hundred  and  five  million  people  are  buying 
nearly  as  much  as  they  ever  did,  although  they 
are  paying  less  for  it.  Our  industries  one  after 
another  are  being  adjusted  to  the  lower  price 
levels  and  those  that  completed  the  adjustment 
early  are  now  running  at  increasing  rates.  Our 
grain  growers  are  making  a  profit  at  present 
prices  because  of  the  lower  cost  of  producing 
this  year's  crop.  The  railroads,  with  the  wage 
cuts  now  reflected  in  net  earnings,  have  shown 
a  turn  for  the  better.  It  is  true  that  Congress 
adjourned  before  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
to  provide  them  with  $500,000,000  which 
they  could  spend  on  their  properties,  but  this 
will  undoubtedly  soon  be  available  and  will 
stimulate  the  steel  and  iron  industry,  where 
more  than  a  million  men  are  now  idle.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  hard  winter  in  some  industrial 
centres,  but  the  outlook  is  for  slow  improve- 
ijient.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  in  a 
strong  condition,  and  easier  bank  credits  are 
now  available  for  reviving  business. 

The  New  York  Times* s  Anniversary 

THE  friends  and  admirers  of  the  New 
York  Times  recently  showered  con- 
gratulations upon  Mr.  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
upon  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
management  of  the  paper.  The  World's 
Work  heartily  joins  in  these  felicitations. 
The  Times  is  so  conspicuously  an  example  of 
the  cardinal  principle  that  should  guide  all 
journalism,  that  its  success  is  at  once  deserved, 
and  an  encouragement  to  others  to  hold  firm 
their  faith  in  that  principle. 

That  principle  is  integrity.  The  editorial 
chair  is  the  seat  of  a  public  trust.  An  editor 
possesses  a  special  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  public  affairs,  and  expresses  opinions  that 
are  intended  to  be  a  guide  to  others  who  have 
not  his  opportunities.  He  may  be  forgiven  the 
errors  of  human  fallibility,  but  he  must  be 
honest.  And  he  must  be  fair.  In  its  editorial 
and  news  pages,  the  Times  has  followed  this 
elementary  principle.  Credit  here  belongs 
equally  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Miller,  the  editor-in- 
chief. 

Mr.  Ochs's  management  has  been  especially 
distinguished  in  two  directions.  First,  it  has 
been  "management"  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term.    He  took  the  Times  when  it  was  bank- 
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nipt,  and  made  it  an  immensely  profitable 
enterprise,  not  by  changing  its  staff  but  by 
directing  to  better  advantage  the  energies  of 
the  men  he  found  already  there.  Part  of 
this  better  direction  was  better  business 
administration,  but  much  of  it  was  better  ideas 
about  newspaper  making.  And  the  chief 
of  these  is  so  simple  that  it  seems  strange  that 
more  newspaf)ers  do  not  imitate  it.  This 
simple  idea  is — to  print  all  the  news.  Sur- 
prisingly few  newspapers  do  this.  A  well- 
known  Washington  journalist  recently  said 
that  "many  news  editors  throw  into  the  waste- 
basket  a  better  paper  than  the  one  they  print." 
What  he  meant  was,  that  they  throw  away, 
for  example,  a  large  part  of  the  very  full 
Associated  Press  report,  and  in  its  stead  print 
"comics,"  "special  articles,"  and  even  fiction. 
Mr.  Ochs  pinned  his  faith  to  news.  He  first 
economized  in  other  directions  to  afford  the 
paper  on  which  to  print  in  full  the  press  service 
reports.  His  expenditures  for  additional  mat- 
ter have  been  in  the  news  field — chiefly  upoa 
more  complete  reports  of  the  more  important 
news  events.  He  extended  the  common  prac- 
tice of  printing  the  Presidents'  messages  to 
Congress,  and  printed  other  public  documents 
in  full,  until  to-day  the  Times  is  a  contempo- 
raneous reference  library  of  exact  information 
upon  outstanding  current  issues.  The  steady 
growth  of  the  Times  in  circulation  among  the 
class  of  people  to  whom  high-grade  advertising 
especially  appeals,  holds  a  significant  lesson 
for  newspaper  owners  the  country  over  who 
are  looking  for  ideas  to  increase  the  popularity 
of  their  papers. 

Famine  Relief  in  Russia 

AMERICAN  relief  in  Russia  has  been 
/\  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
l\  nobody  outside  that  country  knows 
exactly  what  has  been  going  on  inside.  Hereto- 
fore, the  American  Relief  Administration  has 
never  undertaken  to  aid  a  country  until  it  had 
first  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  exact 
needs.  But  Russia's  necessities  admitted  no 
delay,  and  the  American  Relief  has  conse- 
quently pushed  ahead  at  once  to  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  with  supplies  for  the  children,  and 
simultaneously  has  sent  observers  throughout 
the  country  to  map  the  situation  in  preparation 
for  a  comprehensive  plan  to  follow  later. 
Until  this  survey  has  been  made  and  this 
plan  prepared,  it  will  not  make  a  general  appeal 


for  funds.  In  the  meantime,  the  funds  in  hand 
are.  being  used.  These  are  sufficient  to  feed 
a  million  children,  judging  by  the  experience 
in  Poland ;  though  it  may  turn  out  that  it  costs 
more  per  child  in  Russia,  on  account  of  greater 
difficulties   of   transportation. 

The  questions  to  be  determined  by  in- 
vestigation on  the  ground  are  these:  What 
relief,  if  any,  can  be  extended  to  adults  in 
addition  to  the  children?  What  regions  need 
relief  the  most?  What  necessities  of  distri- 
bution are  imposed  by  the  limitations  of  exist- 
ing means  of  transportation?  Until  these 
questions  are  answered,  the  American  Relief 
will  not  expect  to  receive  funds  for  any  work 
except  in  behalf  of  children,  nor  funds  or 
supplies  intended  for  work  in  particular  com- 
munities in  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  given  satis- 
factory guarantees  that  the  American  Relief 
agents  shall  have  the  necessary  freedom  of 
travel  and  personal  security,  priority  in  the 
use  of  railroads,  free  use  of  warehouses,  and 
full  control  over  local  committees,  including 
permission  to  have  these  contain  representa- 
tives of  every  political  and  religious  element  in 
Russia.  The  American  Relief  goes  into  Russia 
without  any  quid  pro  quo  in  concessions  or  any- 
thing else  of  that  nature.  It  agrees  to  engage 
in  no  political  activity.  It  has  no  connection 
with  our  Government.  Its  sole  purpose  is 
benevolence. 

It  is  heartening  to  observe  that  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  out  of  gratitude  for  like 
benefits  received  from  America  when  they  were 
in  distress,  have  offered  all  that  they  can  offer 
toward  helping  Russia,  namely,  free  ware- 
housing and  free  transportation  of  supplies 
to  the  Russian  frontier. 

The  Drought  in  France 

T^HE  following  communication  from  Miss 
Anne  Morgan,  received  at  the  head- 
'^ quarters  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Devastated  France,  is  gladly  reprinted  here: 

Please  appeal  for  an  emergency  child  hygiene  fund 
for  our  devastated  area  in  France.  The  water- 
works of  the  invaded  area  were  destroyed  and  there 
have  been  and  for  some  time  yet  there  will  be  no 
reparation  monies  with  which  to  restore  these 
systems. 

The  intense  and  unaccustomed  heat  has  been  bad 
for  both  crops  and  cattle.  When  fever  and  dysen- 
tery break  out  among  the  children,  the  plight  of  the 
sufferers  is  heart-rending.    Caves,  cellars,  and  ruins 
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are  poor  shelters  for  babies  with  neither  fresh  milk 
nor  fresh  water  available. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  America  to  understand 
that,  while  we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  emergency 
work  almost  entirely  from  the  devastated  area,  we 
shall  have  to  face  it  all  over  again,  even  more  seri- 
ously than  ever,  because  of  the  awful  drought  of  this 
summer. 

Won't  you  ask  the  people  of  America  who  have 
healthy,  unharmed  children  to  send  a  thank  offering, 
and  those  whose  children  are  ill  to  send  a  mite  of 
sympathy  to  the  Child  Hygiene  Department  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Devastated  France,  i6 
East  39th  Street,  New  York  City,  Dr.  Alexander 
Humphreys,  Treasurer. 

How  to  Break  the  Solid  South 

MR.  HENRY  W.  ANDERSON,  Re- 
publican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Virginia,  is  making  a  praiseworthy 
eflFort  to  bring  to  Virginia  the  advantages  of  the 
two-party  system  in  politics.  The  Solid  South 
has  suffered  greatly  from  the  evils  that  follow 
a  long  and  uninterrupted  tenure  of  power  by 
one  party.  In  a  public  address,  Mr.  Anderson 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  damage  Virginia 
has  suffered  by  reason  of  its  one-sided  Demo- 
cratic control: 

For  over  thirty  years  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments of  Virginia  have  been  controlled  by  the 
Democratic  party.  This  has  been  the  period  of  the 
greatest  social  and  economic  activity  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  of  unparalleled  development  in  the 
United  States.  What  do  we  see  in  Virginia?  The 
test  of  the  freedom  and  political  life  of  people  in  a 
republic  is  found  in  the  extent  to  which  its  citizens 
value  and  exercise  their  citizenship.  In  1888,  with 
a  population  of  1,600,000,  Virginia  cast  over  300,000 
votes  in  the  presidential  election.  In  1916,  with  a 
population  of  2,300.000,  it  cast  1 5 1 ,000  votes;  in  1917 
it  cast  only  89,000  votes  for  Governor,  while  in  1920, 
with  women  voting  and  a  possible  qualified  vote 
of  about  900,000,  its  total  vote  was  only  231,000. 
In  the  same  year.  North  Carolina,  with  substantially 
the  same  population,  cast  538,000  votes. 

The  economic  conditions  tell  the  same  story. 
With  natural  wealth  and  resources  far  in  excess  of 
those  of  its  neighboring  states,  Virginia  lags  behind 
them  in  the  march  of  economic  progress.  In  1920, 
North  Carolina  alone  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  taxes  more  than  twice  what  was  paid  by 
Virginia — a  true  measure  of  industrial  prosperity. 
Our  rivers,  capable  of  development  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  horse  power  of  electric  current,  which 
is  the  essential  basis  of  industrial  development,  are 
running  almost  undisturbed  to  the  sea.  The  north- 
eastern part  of  this  state  presents  the  largest  open 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  without  any 


railroad.  Our  farm  lands  of  a  richness  and  variety 
unsurpassed  by  any  state,  with  abundance  of  heat 
and  moisture,  with  unlimited  productive  capacity, 
are  being  abandoned  to  weeds  and  pines;  and  are 
generally  for  sale  at  prices  far  below  those  of  other 
states.  The  great  harbor  of  Hampton  Roads,  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  assets  of  the  world,  has  been 
neglected  save  for  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
evidences  of  want  of  economic  activity  and  pro- 
gress. 

In  public  schools,  Virginia  stands  forty-third  in  the 
list  of  forty-eight  states.  In  highways  it  stands 
about  the  bottom.  In  every  branch  of  intellectual 
and  industrial  life  it  is  far  down  the  list. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  "solidity"  of  the 
South  is  the  fear  of  "Negro  domination." 
Mr.  Anderson  makes  a  sensible  answer  to  that 
argument.  He  points  out  that  office  holding 
must  be  based  upon  fitness,  and  this  auto- 
matically rules  most  Negroes  out  of  consider- 
ation. He  advises  the  Negroes  to  accept  that 
fact,  and  advises  the  Republican  Party  to 
accept  it.  Once  they  do  so,  the  numerous  body 
of  white  men  in  Virginia  who  prefer  the 
national  policies  of  the  Republican  Party  can 
vote  the  Republican  ticket  without  fear  of 
injuring  white  supremacy  or  fear  of  losing 
caste. 

If  the  Republican  politicians  of  the  North 
would  stop  admitting  Negro  delegations,  nu- 
merically out  of  all  proportion  to  the  Negro 
vote,  to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
and  would  stop  juggling  Federal  offices  in  the 
South  in  exchange  for  favors  from  the  Negro 
politicians,  they  would  be  astonished  to  find 
how  large  and  influential  a  body  of  white 
voters  in  the  South  would  join  the  Republican 
Party.  The  history  of  North  Carolina  is  good 
evidence  of  this  tendency. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Anderson  will  be 
elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  but  he  is  f)erform- 
ing  a  genuine  public  service  in  making  the 
campaign,  by  demonstrating  the  possibilities 
of  a  high-grade  opposition  party  and  by 
frankly  expounding  the  truth  about  the  way 
to  get  it. 

A  Correction 

UNDER  a  map  of  Finland,  in  the 
World's  Work  for  July,  we  said  that 
neither  Finland  nor  Sweden  was  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  Sweden  has  been  a 
member  of  the  League  for  somewhat  more  than 
a  year. 
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First  Charge  of  the  Inflationists 

THE    dramatic  incident  before  a  joint 
Congressional  commission,  when  Gover- 
nor  Harding  of  the  Federal   Reserve 
Board   came    nearly   to   blows  with   former 
Comptroller   of  the  Currency  John   Skelton 
Williams  in  an  acrimonious  debate  over  the 
conduct  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  was 
probably  a  prophetic  beginning  of  a  contro- 
versy involving  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
that  may  reach  national  proportions  and  pos- 
sibly become  an  issue  in  future  political  cam- 
paigns.    It  is  in  fact  a  controversy  between 
the  inflationists  and  the  deflationists  which  is 
pretty  sure  to  follow  every  war.    After  the 
Civil   War   the  Greenback  Party  came  into 
existenceas  the  political  voiceof  the  inflationists, 
and  was  a  considerable  power  in  politics  for 
several   years.    There  seems  little  likelihood 
that  the  present  controversy  will  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Williams's  main  charges  against  the 
management  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
were  that  it  fixed  exorbitant  interest  rates  and 
placed  unwarranted  restrictions  on  credit,  thus 
precipitating  the  decline  in  prices,  and  showed 
favoritism  toward  Wall  Street.  Such  an 
attack  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  made  by 
a  former  member  of  the  Board  instantly 
challenged  public  attention,  and  Governor 
Harding  very  properly  asked  for  an  immedi- 
ate Congressional  investigation. 

Governor  Harding  in  answer  to  Mr.  Williams's 
recent  criticisms  declared  that  the  policies  of 
the  Board  in  19 19  and  1920  were  formulated 
solely  to  prevent  the  country's  banking  system 
from  collapsing;  that  they  had  not  sought  to 
influence  prices  but  to  prepare  the  system  to 
meet  the  world-wide  price  break  which  was 
clearly  evident. 

Interest  rates  were  not  put  up  in  19 19  be- 
cause the  war  was  not  yet  over  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  and  the  facilitating  of  govern- 
ment financing  was  still  an  influence  in  de- 
termining the  policies  of  that  year.  In  August, 
1919,  however,  the  Reserve  Board  began  call- 
ing attention  to  the  evidence  of  sf)eculation 
that  appeared  in  many  businesses  and  followed 
these  with  other  warnings  before  rates  were 
finally  increased  in  1920  to  counteract  rapidly 
lowering  reserves. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Strong,  governor  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  in  his  detailed 
account  of  the  management  of  that  institution 
in  relation  to  speculative  operations  in  Wall 


Street,  seemed  adequately  to  dispose  of  the 
charge  that  favoritism  was  shown  on  that  score. 

This  attack  on  the  Federal  Reserve  manage- 
ment seems  likely  to  fail,  due  to  its  own  un- 
reasonableness, but  the  demand  for  renewed 
inflation  will  not  cease  until  men  have  had 
longer  to  forget  the  profits  and  apparent 
prosperity  of  the  highly  inflated  war  period. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Wanamaker,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Association,  who  says.  "  I  agree 
with  John  Skelton  Williams  that  in  deliberately 
planning  deflation  on  a  colossal  and  unreason- 
able scale  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had  com- 
mitted a  monumental  crime,"  proposes  that  the 
rediscount  rate  for  Libertv  Loan  bonds  should 
be  3^  per  cent,  and  that  the  rate  of  commercial 
and  agricultural  paper  should  at  once  be  reduced 
to  4  per  cent.  That  would  bring  a  return  of 
war-time  inflation.  Mr.  W.  C.  Durant,  presi- 
dent of  Durant  Motors  and  former  president  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  has  come  out 
with  a  proposal  that  all  government  obli- 
gations issued  for  war  purposes  be  made  full 
legal  tender  and  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
establish  a  discount  rate  of  3  per  cent,  for  the 
benefit  of  business.  This  would  at  one  stroke 
increase  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  by 
twenty-two  billion  dollars,  or  twenty-one 
dollars  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country,  and  would  in  effect  make  Liberty 
Bonds  due  and  payable  at  once  when  presented 
to  the  Government  in  payment  of  taxes.  Thus 
is  the  voice  of  the  inflationist  being  raised. 

Mr.  Durant  has  in  the  past  felt  the  pinch  of 
bankers'  conservatism  in  his  remarkable  oper- 
ations in  the  automobile  industry,  and  last 
winter  he  lost  control  of  General  Motors  Corpo- 
ration through  the  stock  market  because  he 
was  so  extended  that  he  could  not  hold  on  to 
his  stock  in  the  face  of  declining  prices.  It  is 
such  men  in  the  business  field  who  are  likely 
to  cry  loudest  for  a  return  to  the  war-time 
inflation.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  such  inflation  is  not  sound  banking 
and  was  only  permitted  during  the  war  because, 
as  Governor  Strong  said.  "War  necessitates 
the  choice  of  evils,  not  the  selection  of  the  best 
policy.  Expansion  was  unescapable."  Mr. 
Durant  wants  "more  elastic  credits."  He 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  ex- 
panding credits  reaching  almost  to  the  limits 
of  the  elastic  strength  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  proof  that  the  life  has  not  gone 
out  of  the  elasticity  of  the  System  is  the 
contraction  that  took  place  when  the  Govern- 
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ment's  war  financing  was  completed  and  busi- 
ness began  to  fall  off.  If  comparison  is  made 
with  our  old  banking  system,  then  clearing- 
house certificates,  or  some  similar  makeshift, 
would  have  been  issued  during  the  war  and  then 
there  would  be  no  question  regarding  the  need 
for  their  retirement  as  soon  as  possible.  As  it 
is,  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  we  have 
gone  safely  through  the  war  inflation  and  the 
post-war  deflation,  as  Comptroller  Williams 
said,  and  now  interest  rates  are  coming  down 
and  the  reserve  system  is  helping  in  the  busi- 
ness recovery  which  has  started. 

Shifting  the  Corporation  Tax  Burden 

IN  REPEALING  the  excess  profitstax  and 
the  tax  on  railroad  transportation,  freight, 
passenger,  and  express,  to  take  effect  Janu- 
ary I,  1922,  as  provided  in  the  new  revenue  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House,  the  Republican  party  will 
make  a  belated  redemption  of  its  pledge  to  re- 
duce taxes.  By  the  elimination  of  these  two 
taxes  and  the  reduction  of  the  higher  sur- 
taxes on  personal  incomes,  which  is  also  to 
take  effect  January  ist  next,  it  will  rather 
half-heartedly  further  President  Harding's 
avowed  intention  to  aid  business.  He  would 
have  had  these  reductions  take  effect  as  from 
on  January  ist  last. 

Yet  while  none  of  these  important  changes 
in  the  House  bill  goes  into  effect  until  next 
year,  and  will  not  show  in  the  tax  payments 
until  the  year  1923;  nevertheless,  business  men 
who  have  been  waiting  to  learn  what  their 
relief  from  tax  burdens  is  to  be  can  now  begin 
to  lay  their  plans  for  next  year  with  some 
assurance  regarding  the  levies  to  be  made  on 
them.  The  Senate  has  yet  to  act  on  the  bill 
and  will  undoubtedly  propose  some  changes. 
But  business  men  can  now  begin  to  fix  their 
selling  prices  for  1922  with  more  certainty 
in  regard  to  the  amounts  they  will  have  to  add 
to  cover  taxes  than  it  has  been  possible  for 
them  to  do  in  recent  years,  because  of  the  com- 
plicated workings  of  the  excess  profits  tax. 
As  it  was  but  natural  for  them  to  be  sure  to 
add  enough  to  cover  that  uncertain  tax,  the 
repeal  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  should  help 
materially  in  the  adjustment  to  lower  price 
levels. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  was  faced  by  the  necessity  of  raising 
sufficient  revenue  to  meet  approximately  four 
and  a  half  billions  of  government  expenditures, 


and  not  having  any  constructive  substitute  to 
offer  for  the  present  taxes,  it  decided  to  let 
them  stand  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  in 
order  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
Government.  And  as  most  corporations  have 
undoubtedly  conducted  their  operations  so  far 
this  year  on  the  basis  of  present  taxes,  and 
have  collected  from  the  consumer,  wherever 
possible,  the  amount  of  the  present  tax,  there 
is  some  reason  for  collecting  taxes  for  the  cur- 
rent year  at  the  old  rates. 

A  partial  offset  to  the  loss  of  revenue  from 
the  repeal  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  is  the  in- 
crease in  what  is  known  as  the  Corporation 
Income  Tax.  As  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
this  tax  is  raised  from  10  per  cent,  to  12}  per 
cent.  As  originally  planned  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  as  recommended  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon,  the  advance 
was  to  be  to  1 5  per  cent.,  and  the  present  exempt- 
ion of  $2,oooof  net  income  was  to  be  eliminated. 
This  was  a  heavy  increase  for  companies  mak- 
ing small  profits  and  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  additional  small  corporations  would 
have  been  brought  in  on  the  tax.  The  Demo- 
cratic argument  that  this  was  an  effort  to  shift 
the  tax  burden  from  the  large  to  the  small 
corporation  applied  effectively  in  this  case  and 
the  result  was  the  halving  of  the  advance 
and  the  retention  of  the  $2,000  exemption. 

Corporations  that  are  not  making  large 
earnings  on  their  invested  capital  will  pay 
higher  taxes  than  formerly  because  of  this 
increase  in  the  income-tax  rate;  corporations 
that  are  earning  a  large  percentage  on  their 
invested  capital  will  profit  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax.  The  gain  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  Corporation  Income  Tax  as 
fixed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
offset  about  one  third  of  the  loss,  from  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax.  With  the  passing  of  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax  the  difficulty  of  determining 
What  is  invested  capital  would  be  eliminated, 
for  all  corporations  would  pay  at  the  same  rate 
on  their  net  income,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  the  business.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  many  simplifications  in  the 
new  tax  measure  which  will  make  it  less  com- 
plicated and  bothersome  in  its  application. 

In  its  actual  operation  the  Tax  Bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  would  result  in  higher  taxes 
for  all  corporations  when  their  earnings  on 
invested  capital  are  below  a  percentage  that 
varies  between  8  and  10  per  cent,  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  invested  capital.    A 
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corporation  of  $500,000  invested  capital  or 
more,  as  determined  for  figuring  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax,  would  pay  less  when  its  earnings 
exceed  this  percentage  and  more  when  they  are 
less.  In  the  case  of  corporations  having  in- 
vested capital  between  $500,000  and  $50,000 
the  dividing  percentage  would  be  between  earn- 
ings of  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  their 
tax  being  less  when  they  exceed  this  percentage 
and  more  when  they  fall  below  it.  I  n  the  case 
of  a  company  with  $50,000  invested  capital 
its  dividing  line  is  about  17  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  a  company  with  $25,000  invested  capi- 
tal, the  dividing  line  is  about  21  per  cent.,  the 
tax  being  less  if  earnings  are  above  this  and 
more  if  they  are  below  it.  In  the  case  of  a 
company  with  $15,000  invested  capital,  the 
dividing  line  is  around  27  per  cent ;  in  the  case 
of  a  company  with  $10,000  capital  it  will  be 
about  35  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  smaller 
companies,  provided  that  their  earnings  exceed 
the  $2,000  exemption,  the  tax  would  be  higher 
unless  their  earnings  are  in  excess  of  50  per 
cent,  on  their  capital. 

Consideration  for  the  Goose  of  the  Golden 

Egg 

REPEAL  of  the  surtaxes  above  32  per 
cent,  on  personal  incomes  above  j^,ooo 
.  is  based  on  sound  economic  reasoning. 
It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  higher  income- 
tax  rates  are  not  only  defeating  their  own 
purpose  of  making  the  rich  pay  heaviest  for 
the  support  of  the  Government,  but  are  having 
a  bad  reaction  on  the  business  enterprises  of  the 
country.  Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the 
higher  income  tax  rates  in  191 7  there  has  been 
an  evident  drying  up  of  important  sources  of 
investment  capital  that  formerly  financed 
productive  enterprises.  There  has  been  a 
switching  of  the  investments  of  those  subject 
to  these  high  taxes  from  corporation  securities 
into  municipal  bonds,  the  income  from  which 
is  tax  exempt.  The  result  has  been  that 
where  3,833  returns  of  taxable  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $150,000  were  made  in  19 16,  totaling 
nearly  $1,500,000,000,  only  2,543  such  returns 
were  made  in  1919  and  the  total  income  was 
little  more  than  $800,000,000.  (Income  from 
tax-free  bonds  does  not  have  to  be  reported.) 
1  n  1 9 1 6,  there  were  206  individuals  who  reported 
incomes  of  $1,000,000  or  more;  in  191 9  there 
were  only  sixty-five.  This  shrinkage  of  large 
taxable  incomes  took  place  during  years  of 


great  prosperity  when  incomes  of  from  $3,000 
to  $150,000  grew  from  less  than  five  billion 
dollars  to  nearly  twelve  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars. 

By  eliminating  these  higher  surtaxes  the 
Treasury  would  now  lose  only  $90,000,000  ac- 
cording to  official  estimates.  (We  talk  of  mil- 
lions in  government  finances  as  though  they 
were  nothing.)  This  amount  may  soon  be 
made  up  by  a  return  flow  of  the  capita]  of  the 
rich  into  taxable  channels.  Taxable  incomes 
below  $150,000  showed  a  uniform  increase 
between  1916  and  1919,  and  it  therefore  seems 
likely  that  a  leveling  of  the  surtax  on  in- 
comes above  $66,000  may  accomplish  that 
result.  The  return  on  a  taxable  investment 
subject  to  such  a  maximum  tax  would  have  to 
be  7i  per  cent,  to  leave  the  holder  as  much  as 
he  would  realize  from  a  4J  per  cent,  tax-free 
bond.  The  possibilities  of  making  more  than 
7J  per  cent,  in  corporate  enterprises  would  un- 
doubtedly turn  much  of  this  capital  that  way. 
This  seems  the  more  Hkely  because  the  House 
Revenue  Bill  limits  the  rate  of  tax  on  gains 
made  from  the  sale  of  property  (including 
securities  acquired  for  profit  or  investment) 
to  12^  per  cent.,  or  one  eighth  of  the  gain.  At 
present  such  gains  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate 
as  income. 

To  bring  about  a  return  flow  of  capital  into 
corporate   securities   is   of   more   importance 
than  to  increase  the  Government's  revenue 
from  this  source.     For  the  capital  of  the  rich 
is  now  being  invested  in  tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds  and  being  spent  largely  for  non-pro- 
ductive   undertakings.     In    the    first    seven 
months  of  this  year  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  such  bonds  were  sold,  con- 
siderably more  than  ever  before  in  such  a 
period,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  compensatory 
fact  that  many  new  small  investors  had  been 
created  by  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  during 
the  war,  our  corporate  enterprises  would  have 
had  a  more  difficult  time  to  secure  the  new 
capital    they    needed.    Senator    Smoot    has 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution to  make  the  income  from  municipal 
bonds  subject  to  tax  by  the  Government,  which 
would  close  this  avenue  of  escape  for  the  heavy 
income-tax  payer.     Meanwhile  the  reduction 
in  the  surtaxes  will  lower  the  advantage  these 
bonds  enjoy  in  competition  with  taxable  issues 
and  will  increase  the  amount  of  capital  avail- 
able for  productive  enterprises.    At  a  time 
when  railroads,  public-utility  companies,  and 
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foreign  countries  are  in  great  need  of  capital 
this  is  an  important  development. 

Socializing  a  Great  Public  Service  Company 

A  MOST  important  development  in  recent 
years  in  the  field  of  business  in  its 
,.  relationship  to  the  general  public  has 
been  the  growth  of  "customer  ownership"  of 
the  stocks  of  public-service  companies.  Start- 
ing in  California  before  the  war  and  adopted 
during  the  war  by  many  companies  as  a  means 
of  raising  new  capital  when  other  sources  were 
shut  off,  the  scheme  of  selling  dividend-paying 
securities  to  their  customers  has  spread  to  most 
of  the  leading  public-service  companies  of  the 
country.  And  it  is  now  recognized  as  much 
more  than  a  scheme  to  raise  capital  for  needed 
extensions.  It  is  a  means  of  gaining  public 
good  will  and  fair  treatment  from  regulating 
and  franchise -granting  authorities.  Where 
there  is  a  local  stake  in  the  property  and  a 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  there  is 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  com- 
pany and  a  favorably  inclined  sentiment  that 
punctures  the  biased  bombast  of  the  dema- 
gogue. The  management  can  devote  its  entire 
energy  to  improving  the  service  to  the  com- 
munity. "  Customer  ownership, "  however,  will 
not  permit  a  company  to  lower  the  character 
of  its  service  or  to  charge  exorbitant  rates, 
for  these  local  partners  are  also  interested  in 
the  kind  of  service  they  get  and  what  they 
have  to  pay  for  it.  But  it  should  stimulate 
efficiency  in  the  management,  for  if  the  return 
on  this  local  investment  should  cease  it  might 
be  disastrous  for  the  company.  The  scheme 
provides  for  popular  ownership  with  private 
operation;  it  is  an  effective  antidote  for  agita- 
tion for  municipal  or  government  ownership 
of  public  utilities.  The  spread  of  it  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  in  this  dawning  era  of  better 
relations  between  corporations  and  regulating 
bodies.  It  is  a  companion  development  to  the 
sound  scheme  of  profit  sharing  by  employees 
through  stock  ownership,  but  it  is  a  new  way 
in  business  that  has  received  far  less  public 
attention. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  has  made  wonderful  progress  in 
recent  months  with  a  campaign  to  induce  its 
customers  to  become  partners  in  the  business. 
The  results  have  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
those  responsible  for  the  campaign,  and  they 
give  some  indication  of  what  other  and  less 


far-reaching  organizations  might  do  among 
their  customers.  The  campaign  was  started 
by  the  telephone  company  in  June,  1920,  under 
the  management  of  one  of  the  leading  invest- 
ment banking  houses  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  stockholders  grew  488  that  month. 
The  next  month  it  grew  1,012.  Then  there 
were  three  months  in  which  Iess*than  a  thou- 
sand new  names  were  added  to  the  list  each 
month;  but  in  November  it  began  to  grow 
again  and  by  January  this  year  the  monthly 
gain  had  reach  3,296.  In  February  it  dropped 
back  to  about  two  thousand,  but  by  July  it 
had  climbed  to  5,276  and  in  August  it  was 
6,000. 

In  the  fifteen  months  that  this  campaign 
among  telephone  subscribers  has  been  carried 
on,  more  than  35,500  new  stockholders  have 
been  added  to  the  books  of  the  company.  This 
does  not  include  7,000  additional  stockholders 
added  in  connection  with  an  offer  of  J(90,ooo,ooo 
new  stock  to  stockholders  this  year.  The 
stock  which  telephone  subscribers  have  bought 
has  been  purchased  for  them  in  the  open  mar- 
ket and  they  have  paid  the  current  market 
price  for  it.  One  of  the  immediate  results 
of  the  campaign  has  been  the  strengthening 
of  the  market  for  all  the  telephone  company's 
securities.  While  other  stocks  have  been  go- 
ing down  in  price,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  stock  has  held  firm  and  its  bonds 
have  advanced. 

Credit  for  the  remarkable  success  of  this 
campaign  is  due  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  appeal  made  by  the  investment  house 
which  circularized  the  telephone  subscribers 
and  to  the  company's  long-continued  cam- 
paign to  win  public  favor  by  incessant  ad- 
vertising and  fair  dealing.  The  argument  of 
the  appeal,  which  was  made  in  a  dignified 
way,  was  that  the  subscriber  should  buy 
enough  telephone  stock  so  that  the  dividend 
from  it  would  pay  his  telephone  bills.  This 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  average  American 
does  not  save  money  for  the  sake  of  saving  it, 
nor  invest  it  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  in- 
terest accumulate,  but  saves  it  for  the  sake  of 
spending  it  later  and  invests  it  so  that  he  can 
buy  something  with  the  return  therefrom.  The 
attractive  circulars  mailed  to  telephone  sub- 
scribers, briefly  calling  attention  to  the  in- 
vestment characteristics  of  A.  T.  &.  T.  stock, 
suggested  its  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing the  dividend  to  a  specific  use.  They 
reached  home  to  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
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In  twenly-one  yean  its  stocktMlden  have  grown  in  number 
from  scvenly-five  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  Kventy^ve 
tlMHiund.  A  campaign  to  inleieit  telephone  subtcriben 
in  the  itock  hai  twdled  the  total  in  the  last  nine  months 
half  as  much  as  in  Ihe  previous  live  years.     These  figures  do 


produces  action,  a  difficult  thing  to  do  through 
the  mails,  and  particularly  so  when  the  action 
is  that  of  loosening  the  purse  strings  or  writing 
a  check,  unless  the  offer  be  of  the  get-rich- 
quick  variety,  which  this  was  not. 

When  the  new  stockholder's  name  has  been 
added  to  the  list,  the  real  purpose  of  the  cam- 
paign becomes  evident.  Then  he  receives  a 
letter  from  the  president's  office  over  the 
printed  signature  of  H,  B.  Thayer,  the  Presi- 
dent.    In  this  letter  are  these  paragraphs: 

"We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  as  a  stock- 
holder and  endose  herewith  -  a  pamphlet  in- 
tended to  give  general  information  about  the 
Company  and  its  operations  ....  It 
is  hoped  that  each  of  our  stockholders  will 
take  the  trouble  to  become  informed  as  to 
what  the  Company  is  doing  and  trying  to  do. 
We  shall  be  ^ad  to  be  of  any  assistance  in 
bringing  about  that  result." 

This  is  necessarily  a  form  letter,  but  it  has 
such  an  inviting  human  quality  that  it  brings 
many  replies.  The  answers  to  these  replies 
are  carefully  considered  and  are  ail  signed 
personally  by  President  Thayer.  Thus  do  the 
officials  of  this  great  company  take  pains  to 


foster  public  good  will.  It  is  of  little  moment 
to  them  that  a  man  has  bought  three  shares 
of  stock,  or  whatever  amount  is  necessar>'  to 
pay  his  telephone  bills,  but  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  them  that  here  is  another  individual 
who  will  be  favorably  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
story  they  have  to  tell  of  what  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone organization  is  trying  to  do.  They  are 
constantly  looking  for  opportunities  to  eiqriain 
the  telephone  company  and  its  purpose. 

When  the  dividend  rate  was  advanced  from 
8  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent,  last  June,  a  newspaper 
in  an  up-state  New  York  city  published  an 
old-style  corporation-baiting  editorial  in  which 
it  argued  that  telephone  rates  should  have  been 
lowered  instead  of  the  dividend  raised.  A 
resident  of  that  city  sent  the  editorial  to  the 
company.  That  was  an  opportunity  it  wanted. 
One  of  the  vice-presidents  wrote  him  a  clear 
explanation  of  why  the  dividend  was  raised 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  secure  new  capi- 
tal at  the  higher  rates  of  interest  now  ruling 
to  extend  the  company's  service  to  meet  the 
public's  demands.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
this  higher  dividend  would  be  distributed  to 
the  public  as  there  were  more  than  a  hundred 
and  ^ty  thousand  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany at  that  time  and  not  one  of  them  hdd 
as  much  as  1  per  cent,  of  the  stock.  The  reply 
from  the  up-state  man  was  very  gratifying  to 
the  company.  Continued  education  of  this 
character,  coupled  with  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  people  throughout  the  country 
who  hive  a  financial  stake  in  the  company, 
will  bring  about  fair  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  papers  as  well  as  of  regulating  and  govern- 
ing bodies.  The  telephone  company,  by  the 
strides  it  has  made  in  public  education,  already 
enjoys  a  good  amount  of  such  treatment. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  this  campaign 
of  the  telephone  company  to  gain  new  stock- 
holders from  among  its  subscribers  is  the 
education  it  gives  the  public  in  the  matter  of 
investments.  It  is  creating  new  investors, 
for  which  we  have  'great  need  for  the 
financing  of  the  future  growth  of  the  business 
of  this  country  and  for  helping  other  countries 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  That 
these  new  investors  will  aid  in  future  financing 
was  indicated  when  the  telephone  company 
offered  $90,000,000  new  stock  to  its  stock- 
holders recently  and  they  subscribed  for  9) 
per  cent,  of  it.  The  banking  machiner>'  <k 
Wall  Street  was  not  made  use  of  in  connection 
with  this  large  piece  of  corporate  financing. 


WILL  THE  BONDS  YOU  ARE  BUYING 

BE  PAID  OFF  TOO  SOON? 

Every  month  in  ibis  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  tberefrom 


THE  growing  belief  among  investors 
that  there  is  a  period  of  declining 
interest  rates  ahead  is  resulting  in  a 
demand  on  their  part  for  bonds  that 
cannot  be  retired  by  the  issuing 
companies  before  their  maturity.  They  are 
not  only  asking  for  long-term  bonds,  but  for 
issues  without  redemption  features  that  would 
permit  the  companies  to  call  them  for  payment 
at  a  time  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
investor  to  get  anything  like  the  present  rate  of 
return  on  his  money. 

Investment  bankers  have  had  to  recognize 
this  demand  on  the  part  of  investors  in  shaping 
up  the  issues  that  they  wish  to  offer.  In  May, 
an  issue  of  $25,000,000  United  States  of  Brazil 
twenty-year  8  per  cent,  bonds  was  brought 
out  here  and  emphasis  placed  on  the  fact  that 
the  bonds  were  not  callable.  They  went  quickly, 
and  the  eager  demand  for  them  was  attributed 
to  this  non-callable  feature.  At  about  the 
same  time  $100,000,000  French  Republic 
twenty-year  7^  per  cent,  bonds  "Not  subject 
to  redemption  prior  to  maturity"  were  brought 
out  and  went  well.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
twenty-five  year  6J  per  cent,  issue  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  a  fifteen-year 
6J  per  cent,  issue  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  and  other  issues  in  which  the 
non-callable  feature  has  added  to  their  popu- 
larity with  investors. 

The  basis  for  this  demand  for  securities  that 
cannot  be  paid  off  at  the  option  of  the  company 
is  sound.  The  reason  for  expecting  a  down- 
ward swing  in  interest  rates  has  been  discussed 
in  this  place  before  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  it  now.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  movement  seems  to  have  started  with  a  six- 
point  average  advance  in  the  price  of  public- 
utility  bonds  and  a  somewhat  smaller  improve- 
ment in  railroad  bonds  in  the  past  year. 
Industrial  bonds  are  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
business  depression  and  have  moved  up  but 
little.  As  compared  with  prices  of  1901,  when 
the  long  decline  in  bonds  started,  high-grade 


issues  are  still  from  twenty-five  to  forty  points 
lower  than  they  were  then.  At  that  time  the 
best-grade  3§  per  cent,  railroad  issues  sold 
above  par. 

But  in  exercising  this  demand  for  issues  that 
cannot  be  paid  off,  judgment  should  be  used  as 
in  all  matters  relating  to'  investments.  A 
woman  recently  wrote  to-  inquire  regarding 
some  small  denomination  bonds  that  she  was 
thinking  of  buying  and  asked  that  a  good  long- 
term  railroad  bond  be  suggested  for  addition 
to  her  list.  She  specified  that  it  must  be  a  bond 
that  is  not  redeemable  by  the  company  before 
maturity.  The  bond  suggested  for  her  was  the 
Southern  Pacific-San  Francisco  Terminal  first 
mortgage  4  per  cent,  bond  due  1950.  That 
issue  is  redeemable  as  a  whole  at  105.  The 
bonds,  however,  are  now  selling  at  74  and  it  was 
pointed  out  to  this  woman  that  if  they  should  be 
retired  she  would  have  31  points  profit  above 
her  purchase  .price,  which  is  probably  more 
than  she  could  expect  to  get  from  any  upward 
movement  in  the  price  of  the  bonds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
downward  swing  in  interest  rates — ^which  is  the 
cause  of  the  advance  in  bond  prices — will  go  so 
far  as  to  make  it  advantageous  for  corporations 
to  call  for  redemption  bonds  bearing  4  and  5 
per  cent,  interest  and  sell  new  securities  in 
place  of  them.  In  other  words,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  financing  can  be  done  with 
bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  this 
on  terms  that  would  result  in  a  saving  to  these 
corporations.  For  that  reason  there  is  a  large 
list  of  low  interest  rate  bonds  from  which  in- 
vestors can  now  make  a  choice  of  investments 
without  regard  to  their  redemption  features  and 
with  a  view  to  getting  a  continued  high  return 
through  the  period  of  declining  interest  rates 
that  is  ahead. 

The  advantage  that  an  investor  would  enjoy 
fifteen  years  from  now,  if  interest  rates  are 
then  back  t04  per  cent.,  provided  he  held  a  long- 
term  low  interest  rate  bond,  even  though  it  is 
callable,  rather  than  a  high  interest  rate  bond 
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that  is  callable,  can  be  shown  by  two  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  issues  secured  under  the  same 
mortgage — the  old  issue  of  refunding  and 
improvement  mortgage  4^5  and  the  new  issue 
of  refunding  and  improvement  6s.  both  due 
2047.  The  4is  are  callable  at  any  time  at  1 10 
and  the  6s  can  be  called  at  that  figure  on  and 
after  July  ist,  1936.  If  fifteen  years  from 
now  interest  rates  are  back  to  4  per  cent.,  then 
the  4  per  cent,  bonds  would  be  selling  around 
1 12,  or  33  points  above  their  present  price,  and 
the  6  per  cent,  bonds,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  then  redeemable  at  no,  would  be 
selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  149.  It  would 
then  be  to  the  company's  advantage  to  sell 
lower  interest  rate  bonds  and  call  the  6s  for 
retirement.  It  might  also  redeem  the  4JS,  but 
the  investor  would  have  a  $310  profit  on  them 
as  against  only  $85  on  each  $1,000  6  per  cent, 
bond.  A  slightly  higher  yield  on  the  6  per 
cent,  issue  at  present  prices  is  a  reflection  of 
these  possibilities  of  the  future  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  redeemable  for  fifteen  years 
makes  them  attractive  to  many  investors. 

In  this  matter  of  choosing  investments  with 
a  view  to  the  future,  the  investor  has  to  niatch 
his  wits  against  those  of  the  corporations  issuing 
the  securities.  This  is  particularly  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  new  issues  now  coming  out. 
Corporations  or  governments  do  not  want  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  will 
have  to  pay  high  rates  of  interest  over  a  long 
term  of  years  if  interest  rates  are  coming  down. 
For  that  reason  very  few  of  the  new  high-rate 
bond  issues  run  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
most  of  them  for  less.  And  with  the  ex- 
ceptions noted  on  the  preceding  page  and  a 
few  others,  they  all  have  provisions  for  their 
redemption  before  maturity.  It  behooves  the 
investor  to  study  these  provisions  if  he 
wishes  to  take  the  full  possible  advantage  of 
present  favorable  conditions  in  the  invest- 
ment market. 

These  provisions  are  in  great  variety  and  it 
may  help  the  investor  if  some  consideration  is 
given  to  them  here.  The  names  of  the  bonds 
are  not  mentioned,  for  these  are  but  examples 
of  the  redemption  provisions  that  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  new  offerings  now  being 
brought  out.  These  provisions  all  appeared  in 
offerings  made  during  recent  months: 

A  public  utility  first  mortgage  7  per  cent, 
bond  due  1946,  "Non-callable  to  August  i, 
1926,"  redeemable  thereafter  at  prices  ranging 
from  105  down  to  10 1  as  it  approaches  ma- 


turity. The  investor  in  this  bond  is  sure  of  the 
high  rate  of  interest  for  but  five  years.  Then 
the  bond  might  be  paid  off  at  6|  points  more 
than  he  paid  for  it. 

An  industrial  ten-year  7^  per  cent,  bond 
callable  on  any  interest  date  at  107^  down  to 
102.  Without  any  callable  feature  this  bond 
would  be  too  short  a  term  to  insure  its  carrying 
the  investor  through  the  period  of  declining 
interest  rates.  As  it  can  be  paid  off  at 
any  time  at  only  9}  to  3!  points  more 
than  he  pays  for  it,  it  is  still  less  attractive 
at  this  time. 

A  foreign  government  twenty-five-year  8 
per  cent,  external  loan  bond,  non-callable  for 
ten  years  and  then  redeemable  at  105.  Thb 
assures  the  high  interest  return  for  ten  years, 
but  after  that  the  bonds  can  be  retired  at  a 
profit  of  only  6^  points  to  the  investor. 

An  earlier  foreign  government  twenty-year 
8  per  cent,  issue  provides  for  payments  into  a 
sinking  fund  which  will  be  used  to  retire  bonds 
at  107!  beginning  in  1920,  and  a  point  was  made 
that  these  payments  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
deem all  the  bonds  at  that  price  by  maturity. 
Another  of  the  foreign  issues  brought  out 
here  will  be  retired  at  115  in  this  same  way. 
Whether  this  will  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  investor  or  not  depends  on  how  fast 
interest  rates  go  down  and  when  his  particular 
bonds  are  drawn  by  lot  for  redemption. 

The  most  typical  provision  is  that  of  another 
public  utility  twenty-year  8  per  cent,  bond 
which  is  redeemable  at  107J  for  the  first  five 
years,  105  during  the  next  five  years,  102^  the 
next  five  and  then  at  loi  until  maturity.  In 
many  of  them  the  highest  redemption  premium 
is  105.  In  some  it  is  no,  but  as  most  of  them 
are  offered  near  par,  this  does  not  mean  much 
profit  to  the  investor. 

The  advantages  of  these  provisions  all  lie 
with  the  companies  provided  they  do  not  have 
to  call  the  bonds  unless  they  want  to.  For  they 
are  most  certain  not  to  do  so  unless  they  can 
finance  to  better  advantage  at  the  time,  and 
at  such  a  time  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to 
the  investor  to  have  his  bonds  paid  off. 

Five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  from  now  7  and 
8  and  possibly  even  6  per  cent,  bonds  Irft 
outstanding  may  be  rare  curiosities  and  the 
investor  who  holds  them  will  be  the  fortunate 
recipient  of  higher  returns  on  his  capital  than 
his  neighbors.  He  will  be  doubly  fortunate,  for 
under  those  conditions  every  dollar  will  also 
buy  more  that  at  present. 
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has,  the  longer  its  expectation  of  life 
and  the  firmer  the  guarantees  to  indivi- 
duals of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Those  who  do  not  hold  such 
views  and  who  still  believe  that  wars 
will  occur  while  human  nature  remains 
the  same  and  economic  rivalries  persist, 
either  believe  in  trusting  to  luck  as  we 
have  generally  done  in  the  past,  or  in 
some  reasonable  measure  ojf  preparedness 
by  land  and  by  sea.  Some  who  advocate 
preparedness  are  in  favor  of  universal  mili- 
tary training,  claimed  by  its  adherents 
to  be  the  only  democratic  and  equal  way 
of  distributing  the  duty  of  the  National 
Defense  between  all  young  men  of  mili- 
tary age,  who,  incidentally,  are  made 
better  citizens  by  the  discipline  and  the 
physical  training;  others  believe  that  such 
training  should  be  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  young  citizen. 

TWO    PLANS   FOR   A   STANDING   ARMY 

AGAIN  there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
l\  in  reference  to  the  Regular  Army; 
one  holding  that  there  should  be  a  large, 
more  or  less  skeletonized,  regular  army, 
capable  of  great  expansion  in  case  of  need, 
with  such  National  Guard  as  local  inter- 
ests foster,  and  few  or  no  reserves;  the 
other  believes  that  we  cannot  afford 
a  large  regular  army,  but  should  main- 
tain a  small  but  highly  disciplined  and 
instructed  professional  army,  ready  to 
fight  without  expansion  and  to  hold  the 
line  while  the  citizen  army  is  mobilizing, 
and  that  our  main  reliance  in  war  must 
be,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  mass  of 
the  Nation's  man-power,  trained  in  peace 
time  either  in  the  National  Guard  or  in 
the  Organized  Reserves.  The  National 
Defense  Policy  for  the  time  being  is  the 
last  described. 

The  last  Congress  chose  voluntary 
rather  than  universal  training;  rejected 
a  large  regular  army  in  favor  of  a  highly 
professional  small  one,  and  enacted  legis- 
lation in  the  Act  approved  June  4,  1920, 
under  which  it  is  expected  to  develop 
and  train  the  National  Guard  and  the 


Organized  Reserves  so  that  in  event  of 
another  emergency,  such  as  the  Worid 
War,  they  will  constitute  the  nation's 
principal  rdiance. 

Without  arguing  as  to  its  merits  com- 
pared with  universal  training,  this  policy, 
while  providing  for  a  small  regular  army, 
promises  the  establishment  and  gradual 
evolution  during  peace  of  a  citizen  sol- 
diery, and  departs  from  the  blind  prac- 
tice of  our  past  of  depending  for  the  most 
part  upon  mere  raw  material  from  which 
to  secure  the  immense  number  of  officers 
and  men  who  will  be  called  to  the  colors 
when  circumstances  require  mobiliza- 
tion. It  offers  the  patriotic  youth  of  the 
country  an  opportunity  to  give  some  re- 
turn, if  he  chooses,  for  the  protection 
afforded  him  in  his  citizenship,  and  in- 
vites him  to  contribute  some  part  of  his 
time  in  peace,  in  order  that  he  may  better 
serve  his  country  in  event  of  war — ^with 
more  efficiency  for  the  country,  with 
less  danger  and  hardship  for  Mmself. 
The  President  himself  has  recently  thus 
proclaimed  the  new  Military  Policy: 

Our  present  National  Defense  Law  estab- 
lishes an  economical  and  democratic  military 
policy  thoroughly  consistent  with  our  national 
traditions.  It  provides  for  a  small  regular 
army  to  be  augmented  by  great  dtizen  forces 
in  the  event  of  national  emergency.  This  is 
our  traditional  military  policy.  But,  whereas 
in  the  past  these  larger  war  forces  have  been 
extemporized  after  the  occurrence  of  an  emer- 
gency, the  new  law  wisely  provide  that  the 
framework  of  their  organization  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  developed  in  time  of  peace,  in  so 
far  as  this  is  practicable  through  the  volun- 
tary service  of  our  patriotic  young  men. 
The  Army  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  in 
the  new  law,  comprises  the  Regular  Army, 
the  National  Guard,  and  the  Organized  Re- 
serves. Every  patriotic  citizen  should  en- 
courage the  development  of  these  forces, 
each  within  its  proper  sphere. 

The  National  Guard  in  time  of  peace  is 
a  state  establishment,  being  under  con- 
trol of  the  state  in  which  organized,  and 
coming  under  national  jurisdiction  only 
when  called  by  the  President  into  the 
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Federal  service.  Its  peace  training,  how- 
ever, is  under  close  supervision  by  the 
War  Department,  and  numerous  selected 
regular  officers  are  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  inspect  and  instruct 
these  state  troops.  This  is  not  a  new 
matter.  For  years  Congress  has  annually 
appropriated  for  the  partial  maintenance 
of  the  National  Guard.  Camps  and 
manoeuvres  have  been  held  more  or  less 
regulariy  for  many  years.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor,  a 
limited  number  of  selected  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Guard  of  any  state 
may  attend  a  regular  course  of  study  at 
any  military  service  school  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  National  Academy, 
which  by  law  is  limited  to  youth  still 
in  the  formative  period  of  its  character. 
The  contact  of  the  National  Guard  with 
the  War  Department  is  through  a  Bureau 
of  the  latter,  headed  by  a  National 
Guard  officer,  chosen  by  the  President 
from  the  active  National  Guard  of  the 
whole  country.  The  National  Guard  on 
July  30,  1921,  numbered  6,128  officers 
and  1 12,623  men  in  forty-six  states. 

THE   ORGANIZED   RESERVE 

THE  Organized  Reserves  constitute  a 
purely  Federal  force  which  is  trained, 
supported,  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States  under  the  powers  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution.  Its  members 
— ^about  66,000  officers  at  this  writing — 
have  a  war  obligation  only  in  that  during 
periods  of  emergency  they  may  be  sum- 
moned to  the  colors  in  order  to  furnish 
officers  when  needed  in  such  numbers 
that  the  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  are  inadequate;  meanwhile,  during 
fifteen  days  each  year  they  are  required 
to  engage  in  methodical  instruction  and 
drill  in  the  field  under  competent  instruc- 
tors. Eventually,  this  corps  will  consti- 
tute that  great  reservoir  from  which  of- 
ficers of  all  ranks,  and  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  of  all  grades  will  be 
called  to  serve  during  war  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Army  whether  of  the 


Regular  establishment,  the  National 
Guard,  or  the  Organized  Reserves.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  case  of  any  great  emer- 
gency the  initial  mobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country  will  require  the 
services  of  nearly  200,000  officers,  of 
whom  but  a  fraction  could  be  furnished 
by  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard.  With  these  figures  in  mind  the 
importance  of  a  numerous  and  efficient 
reserve  is  self-evident.  The  number  of 
officers  in  service  in  our  Army  of  the 
United  States  on  November  11,  1918, 
was  196,788,  or  46,788  more  officers  than 
we  have  soldiers  in  our  Regular  Army 
to-day. 

The  reserve  of  officers  is  recruited  in 
three  ways.  Large  numbers  of  officers, 
proven  in  the  recent  war,  have  accepted 
Reserve  commissions — generally  the  high- 
est grade  held  by  them  during  the  emer- 
gency. The  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  and  the  Citizens'  Military  Train- 
ing Camps  will  be  the  two  sources  which 
will  constantly  reinforce  the  more  mature 
veteran  officers  inherited  from  a  time  but 
three  years  ago,  when  we  had  over  four 
millions  of  soldiers.  Indeed,  the  op- 
ponents of  military  training  constantly 
point  to  this  asset  of  four  million  soldiers 
as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable measure  of  preparedness.  Ours 
is  a  land  of  short  memories  and  brief 
regrets  and  our  people  have  forgotten 
already  that  these  men,  aged  prema- 
turely by  the  hardships  of  war,  are  fast 
losing  their  physical  fitness  and  their 
skill  at  arms.  They  have  also  forgotten 
that  in  justice  to  those  men  who  made  the 
sacrifice  in  the  last  emergency,  the  next 
must  be  met  by  the  thousands  of  slackers 
who  escaped  service  then,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  who  are 
yearly  arriving  at  the  military  age. 
The  four  millions  have  served  their  turn. 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
is  maintained  in  specially  selected  civilian 
educational  institutions  where  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army  have  been  detailed 
as   professors  of   military   science  and 
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tactics.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
academic  curriculum,  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  pursue  standard  courses  of 
theoretical  and  practical  military  training 
with  a  view  to  his  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  Officer,  the  final  requirement 
being  that  he  must  acquire  further  prac- 
tical instruction  in  a  six-weeks'  course  at 
camp.  These  institutions  are  divided, 
according  to  numbers  attending,  into 
Senior  and  Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Train-* 
ing  Corps  units.  Of  the  former,  there  are 
now  213,  with  an  enrollment  for  the 
military  instruction  of  44,253  students. 
There  are  116  of  the  Junior  rating,  with 
46,558  students  receiving  military  instruc- 
tion. Assuming  facilities  yearly  provided 
by  Congress  by  which  their  training  may 
be  completed  in  the  camps,  an  annual 
graduation  is  estimated  of  5,000  young 
men,  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  company  and  battalion  officers  should 
the  need  arise. 

WOOD   AND   THE    ORIGINAL    PLATTSBURG 

THE  Citizens'  Training  Camp  in  this 
country  owes  its  inception  and  the 
sponsorship  of  its  early  years  to  Major 
General  Leonard  Wood,  who  thus  con- 
tributed to  our  emergency  service  during 
the  war  thousands  of  young  officers  fairly 
trained,  whose  training  and  patriotic 
interest  were  directly  traceable  to  the 
training-camp  system  which  he  inau- 
gurated. The  first  Citizens'  Military 
Training  Camp  was  held  at  Plattsburg 
in  19 1 3,  a  five-weeks'  course,  attended 
by  many  who  later  exercised  command 
in  the  war.  The  citizens'  camps  have 
now  received  legislative  sanction  in  the 
National  Defense  Act,  amended  in  June, 
1920,  and  are  actually  functioning  this 
summer.  More  than  40,000  young  men 
asked  permission  to  attend  these  camps 
this  year,  but  under  the  appropriations 
only  about  10,800  could  be  cared  for. 
These  embryo  officers  are  furnished  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  camps;  and  are 
sheltered,  fed,  and  clothed  by  the  Govern- 
ment while  undergoing  this  instruction. 


In  passing,  it  seems  appropriate  to  invite 
comparison  between  the  10,800  which 
Congress  is  sending  this  year,  and  the 
more  than  11,000  who  in  1916  passed 
through  the  Plattsburg  Camp  at  their 
own  expense. 

RED,   WHITE,   AND   BLUE   COURSES 

THERE  are  three  courses  of  instruc- 
tion given  at  the  Camps  this  year,  of 
which  certain  features  are  common  to  all. 
No  matter  what  the  course,  the  effort  is 
made  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  dis- 
cipline, without  which  you  can  have 
neither  officer  nor  soldier  worth  the 
name.  The  broad  purpose  of  the  train- 
ing is  to  create  definite  powers  of  accom- 
plishment— ^to  make  military  "doers" 
and  "  go-getters"  out  of  these  youngsters. 
A  trained  man  is  one  who  can  better  do 
the  things  which  he  is  called  to  do,  than 
one  who  is  without  training — "better" 
meaning  with  increased  ease,  efficiency, 
economy,  and  celerity.  Taking  these 
young  men  at  a  formative  period  in  their 
character,  the  habits  of  discipline  are 
given  by  constant  and  graded  repetition, 
practising  and  exercising  certain  faculties 
progressively,  until  there  is  a  sub-conscious 
response  to  certain  conditions,  more  or 
less  standardized  among  those  who  have 
had  similar  training. 

The  three  courses  in  the  Training 
Camps  are  known  respectively  as  the 
Red,  the  White,  and  the  Blue.  The 
Red  Course  seeks  more  particularly  to 
bring  together  young  men  of  all  types, 
the  native  and  the  foreign  born;  to  de- 
velop closer  national  and  socisd  unity 
of  thought  and  feeling;  to  teach  the 
privileges,  duties,  and  the  responsibilites 
of  American  citizenship;  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  true  vaJues  of  military 
training  to  themselves;  and,  finally,  to 
qualify  young  men  for  service  in  the 
Reserves. 

The  White  Course  is  intended  to  qual- 
ify selected  privates  of  the  Organized 
Reserves  as  non-commissioned  officers, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  used  to  train 
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recruits  and  take  charge  of  small  bodies 
of  soldiers.  It  is  also  intended  to  pro- 
vide preliminary  training  for  candidates 
for  commissions  in  the  Officers*  Reserve 
Corps.  To  be  eligible  to  take  this  course, 
previous  training  in  the  Red  Course, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof,  is  required. 

The  Blue  Course  is  designed  to  provide 
more  advanced  training  for  warrant 
officers  and  selected  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps,  and  civilians,  with  a  view 
to  their  appointment  as  officers  in  the 
Reserve  Corps. 

In  addition  to  these  camps,  at  which 
the  student  is  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, there  is  one — Camp  Meade — ^at 
which  there  is  this  year  an  estimated 
voluntary  attendance  of  300  young  men, 
anxious  for  instruction — anxious  enough 
to  absent  themselves  from  their  vocations 
and  to  pay  their  own  expenses  to  and 
from  the  Camp,  from  sheer  love  of  coun- 
try and  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
military  training. 

The  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  provides 
a  means  for  the  procurement  of  the  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  Organized  Reserves 
which,  under  the  basic  'aw,  must  be  com- 
posed of  trained  men;  therefore,  the  En- 
listed Reserve  Corps  is  not  a  training 
system  or  institution.  For  the  present, 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  War  Department 


not  to  urge  enlistments  in  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps,  pending  the  organization 
of  the  units  of  the  Organized  Reserves, 
thus  avoiding  an  excessive  number  of 
unassigned  reservists.  However,  enlist- 
ments are  now  open  to  graduates  of  the 
Training  Camps  and  will  be  to  other 
classes  as  well  on  about  November  i, 
1921.  Although  the  strength  of  this 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  is  merely  nominal 
at  the  present  time,  it-  is  believed  that 
the  authorized  strength  prescribed  for 
units  of  the  Organized  Reserves  will  be 
secured. 

Congress  has  thus  settled  the  Military 
Policy  of  the  United  States,  prescribing 
that  in  time  of  peace  the  President  shall 
constitute  the  military  organizations  that 
will  be  needed  if  war  comes.  It  has 
granted  the  necessary  power  to  the 
President,  along  broad  lines,  deferring 
to  him  in  the  settlement  of  details  of 
organization.  The  President  has  ac- 
cepted this  great  mission,  and  really,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  narional  history,  our 
country  has  a  definite  military  policy. 
As  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  best  mil- 
itary writers: 

After  more  than  a  century,  the  Government 
at  last  has  made  that  provision  for  the  common 
defense  which  the  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion proclaimed  to  be  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  the  Federal  Union. 
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The  Saving  in  Dollars  and  the  Saving  in  Ships.  And  Why  No  Saving  at  AH 
Is  Possible  Unless  the  Washington  Conference  First  Settles  "the  Problems 
of  the  Pacific/'  Which  Are  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  and  the  Open  Door 

By  ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS  TURN  BULL 
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Editors'  Note:  Before  undertaking  to  dis- 
cuss  what  "the  limitation  of  armaments''  means 
in  specific  terms,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  what 
armies  and  navies  are  for.  They  are  a  peaceful 
nation's  weapons,  just  as  the  revolver  that  many 
men  keep  in  a  bureau  drawer  at  home  is  the 
family's  weapon.  Thus,  armies  and  navies  are 
not  ends  in  themselves,  but  are  simply  instrun 
ments  in  the  hands  of  civil  governments.  They 
are  only  one  of  many  instruments  that  are  used  by 
a  nation  to  achieve  its  purpose^.  These  purposes 
are  usually  to  secure  {a)  the  physical  safety  of  the 
nation,  {b)  the  right  to  live  undisturbed  under  the 
institutions  and  according  to  the  customs  which 
it  prtfers,  and  (c)  the  opportunity  to  improve 
the  material  well-being  of  its  people  in  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce.  The  principles  by 
which  a  nation  seeks  to  achieve  these  purposes  are 
technically  called  a  nation's  **  policy,"  Armies 
and  navies,  then,  are  simply  instruments  of  a 
nation's  policy. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  si^e  of  America's 
army  and  navy  depends  absolutely  on  the  facts  of 
America's  policy.  Because  of  our  geographical 
position,  the  character  of  the  institutions  we  prefer, 
and  the  nature  of  our  economic  life,  and  the  path 
of  its  development,  we  have  evolved  three  major 
principles  of  foreign  policy:  ( i )  Toward  Europe, 
dose  commercial  relations  and  complete  indepen- 
dence from  permanent  political  alliances;  (2) 
toward  the  fVestern  Hemisphere,  "the  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  which  means  that  no  European  or 
Asiatic  Power  may  meddle  in  politics  in  North 
or  South  America;  and  (3)  toward  Asia,  "the  pol- 
icy of  the  Open  Door,"  which  means  that  we  think 
that  all  nations  should  have  equal  rights  to  trade  in 
China  and  that  no  nation  should  sei^e  territory 
in  China. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  these  policies 
will  prove  that  '*  policy  determines  armament," 
The  first  two  are  one  hundred  years  old,  while  the 
third  is  only  twenty  years  old.  For  eighty  years, 
then,  our  policy  was  wholly  concerned  with  our 


relations  with  Europe,  In  those  eighty  years  we 
never  needed  a  powerful  military  establishment, 
because  our  protection  was  supplied  by  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  Europe  itself.  The  "  balanu 
of  power"  in  Europe  saved  us  the  cost  of  arma- 
ment, since  no  European  nation  dared  to  attack 
us  in  force  for  fear  that  one  of  its  neighbors  would 
attack  it  in  the  rear  while  it  was  fighting  us. 
Thus  our  policies  of  "  isolation"  and  "  the  Monroe 
Doctrine"  have  been  effective,  without  much  of  a 
military  establishment  ofourowntomaintainthem. 

But  our  policy  of  "the  Open  Door"  has  never 
been  effective,  and  the  reason  has  been  precisely 
that  everybody  knew  that  we  would  not  fight  for 
it.  As  every  other  important  nation  has  felt  that 
"the  Open  Door"  was  against  its  interests,  we  have 
had  no  one  else  to  defend  it;  and  as  we  would  not 
defend  it  ourselves,  it  has  been  violated  whenever 
any  other  nation  felt  inclined  to  do  so. 

This  situation  leaves  us  with  three  alternatives: 
( I )  abandon '  'the  Open  Door"  pdicy;  (2)  arm  our- 
selves to  defend  it;  or  (3)  find  a  way  to  get  other 
nations  to  help  us  defend  it,  American  public 
opinion  will  not  permit  our  Government  to 
abandon  "the  Open  Door."  American  public 
opinion  will  not  permit  our  Government  to  in- 
crease our  armament  to  the  necessary  point  to 
defend  it  unless  the  third  alternative  is  first  tried 
and  proved  to  be  a  failure.  That  is  the  real 
reason  for  the  calling  of  the  IVashington  Con- 
ference to  be  held  next  November. 

With  Russia  and  Germany  helpless,  and  with 
France  absorbed  in  Europe,  only  three  nations 
remain  at  present  actively  interested  in  "the  Opeit- 
Door"  policy.  These  are  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States.  Of  these  nations,  two 
are  emphatically  committed  to  opposing  views  of 
the  Open  Door.  These  are  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  the  one  in  favor  of  it  and  the  other  against 
it.  Great  Britain  is  "on  the  fence."  Hence, 
what  Great  Britain  finally  decides  to  do  will  prob- 
ably determine  the  issue.  If  Great  Britain 
finally  decides  to  favor  "the  Open  Door,"  we  shall 
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have  gained  the  powerful  partner  we  need  to  help 
us  defend  it,  and  Japan  will  know  thai  her  hope 
to  dominate  China  by  force  of  arms  is  vain. 
Then  all  three  nations  could  afford  to  limit  their 
armaments.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
could  afford  it,  because  their  combined  power 
would  always  exceed  Japan's.  The  Japanese 
could  afford  it,  because  the  military  weapon  would 
then  be  proved  useless  to  her  and  she  could  spend 
the  money  to  better  advantage  on  commercial 
enterprises  in  the  economic  struggle  that  would 
then  replace  the  military  struggle. 

Thus,  we  finally  come  to  the  crux  of  the  present 
issue  of  disarmament.  There  is  not  going  to  be 
any  limitation  of  armaments  unless  "the  Open- 
Door"  policy  is  ratified  by  Great  Britain  and 
accepted  by  Japan. 


Therefore,  when  we  ask  what  "limitation  of 
armaments  **  means  to  the  United  States,  we  have 
to  assume  that  we  know  what  settlement  of  the 
Pacific  and  Far-Eastern  problems  is  arrived  at 
by  the  IVashingfon  Conference.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  following  article,  the  author  has  assumed 
that  great  Britain  and  Japan  will  accept  "the 
Open-Door*' policy  and  that  all  the  possessions  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  will  remain  as 
they  now  are.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  our 
naval  strategic  position  in  the  Pacific  as  it  would 
be  under  these  assumptions  and  the  extent  to  which 
we  could  afford  to  limit  our  naval  preparations 
there.  He  assumes  also,  of  course,  that  Japan  is 
our  only  potential  enemy  in  the  Pacific  and  that  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  negligible  factor  at  present. — 
The  Editors. 


▲  NY   consideration  of  the  strategy  of 

/%         the  Pacific  should  properly  begin 

/   %        with  an  examination  of  the  map. 

y      \       A  glance  will  show  the  positions  of 

•    the   Caroline   and    the    Marshall 

Islands,  now  held  by  Japan,  as  well  as  the 

positions   of   our   own    possessions:    Hawaii, 

Guam,  and  the  Philippines.     It  is  important  to 

note  these  geographic  facts. 

From  the  American  standpoint,  the  most 
important  group  is  the  Philippines.  These 
Islands  are  very  rich  in  hitherto  undeveloped 
possibilities.  In  addition  to  the  great  natural 
resources,  vegetable  and  mineral,  there  are 
many  excellent  harbors;  above  all,  the  Islands 
lie  comparatively  close  to  the  continent  of  Asia. 
Thus  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  is 
near  China — a  tremendous  advanta^,  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  country  save  Japan. 

With  the  Philippines  really  developed,  the 
United  States  would  be  in  the  best  possible 
position  tocompetecommercially  with  Japan  in 
Asia.  As  yet,  no  such  development  has  taken 
place,  for  the  very  cogent  reason  that  American 
capital  has  hesitated  for  lack  of  the  great 
essential^ — political  security.  That  explains 
why  present-day  discussion  of  "Pacific  prob- 
lems "  has  said  so  little  of  the  Philippines.  Yet, 
with  this  essential  supplied,  there  would  be 
little  obstacle  to  capital;  the  consequent  im- 
portance of  the  Islands  would  promptly  follow. 
Political  discussions  of  the  Philippines  often 
suggest  that  we  should  give  the  Filipinos 
independence  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  the 
capacity  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  argued 
that  we  have  promised  to  do  this.     But  there 


is  no  mention  of  the  fairly  obvious  fact  that, 
though  the  natives  might  in  time  devek>p  the 
capacity  to  govern  themselves,  they  could 
never  acquire  the  capacity  to  defend  them- 
selves. Undefended,  they  would  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  first  invader.  It  is  a  question 
whether,  by  giving  them  independence,  we 
should  not  be  doing  them  grave  harm. 

Assuming,  as  seems  reasonably  justified;  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  once  informed 
of  the  true  political  state  of  the  Filipinos,  not 
to  mention  the  commercial  possibilities  ojf  the 
Islands,  will  conclude  that  we  should  retain  our 
hold,  the  problem  of  our  Pacific  strategy 
narrows  down  to  the  question  of  how  we  can 
retain  that  hold.  With  our  present  defenses 
we  could  not  do  it.  The  guns  mounted  on 
Corregidor,  the  fortified  island  in  Manila  Bay, 
can  command  only  the  comparatively  small 
area  within  range.  If  our  fleet  were  in  Philip- 
pine waters  it  would  be  so  hampered  by  being 
obliged  to  support  Corregidor  that  it  would 
be  useless  as  an  offensive  force,  even  if  it  could 
be  maintained  at  so  great  a  distance  from  our 
own  west  coast. 

It  is  estimated  that,  for  a  successful  operation 
against  Japan,  we  would  require  a  fleet  more 
than  double  hers  in  strength.  But  disregard- 
ing relative  sizes,  whatever  force  we  sent  across 
the  Pacific  would  necessarily  have  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  "train" — that  is,  a  continuous 
flow  of  supplies  carried  in  ships.  The  propor- 
tions of  such  a  train,  for  the  force  deemed  ad- 
equate, may  be  pictured  by  drawing  upon  our 
map  [see  page  554]  a  line  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  Philippines,  and  placing  upon  this  line. 
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GREAT   BRITAIN,   JAPAN,   AND   AMERICA 

The  apparently  great  preponderance  of  the  British  fleet, 
at  present,  is  due  in  considerable  part  to  special  experi- 
mental types  built  during  the  war.  and  to  the  inclusion  of 
units  not  yet  counted  obsolete  but  soon  to  become  so 


at  intervals  of  300  miles,  groups  of  six  ships 
of  5,000  tons  each,  headed  for  Manila.  There 
must  be  a  corresponding  line  of  "empties"  en 
route  to  the  United  States,  Further,  it  must 
be  conceived  that  there  would  be  many  vessels 
at  each  end,  loading,  unloading,  and  repairing. 
The  mere  operation  of  such  a  train  would  be  a 
stupendous  undertaking  of  ships,  men,  and 
money,  even  if  there  were  no  interference. 
However,  in  case  of  war  with  Japan  we  could 
count  upon  very  great  interference. 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  the  Marshall  and 
Caroline  groups  lie  with  reference  to  the  lines 
representing  the  "train."  Upon  these  islands, 
Japan  is  already  preparing  bases;  she  could 
readily  carry  the  work  further.  From  these 
bases,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  conduct 
air,  surface,  and  submarine  raids  upon  our 
train.  Our  line  of  communications  would  be 
cut.  However  great  our  fleet  in  the  Philip- 
pines, it  would  very  soon  be  quite  helpless. 
Under  existing  conditions,  should  Japan  decide 
to  attack  the  Philippines,  we  have  no  force 
capable  of  reaching  the  Islands  in  time  to  de- 
fend them,  nor  any  force  capable  of  retaking 
them  once  they  had  fallen.  The  cost  of  an 
expedition  designed  and  built  for  the  latter 
purpose  would  run  into  the  billions.  The  like 
of  such  a  force  of  battleships,  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, submarines,  aircraft-carriers,  and 
transports  could  not  be  found  in  history.  Yet 
after  it  had  been  assembled  and  started  it 
would  probably  fail,  without  ever  coming  to 
the  major-ship  action  which  might  mean  ulti- 
mate victory,  simply  because  the  necessary 
"train"  could  not  be  maintained.  Only  by  de- 
fending the  Philippines  so  strongly  that  they 
cannot  be  taken  can  we  hope  to  retain  them  by 
any  force  within  reason.  How  can  we  so  de- 
fend them? 

Recent  experiments,  such  as  those  in  which 


the  captured  German 
ships  were  bombed 
from  the  air,  have 
demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  air- 
craft. Torpedoes, 
equipped  with  gyro- 
scopes, are  now 
launched  from 
planes.  Improve- 
ment of  this  weapon 
will  materially  in- 
crease the  danger 
of  an  air  attack. 
In  future  fleet  actions,  that  fleet  which  can 
command  the  air  will  hold  a  tremendous 
advantage.  While  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  battleship  or  any  other  type  is  abso- 
lutely doomed,  it  does  prove  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  accompanying  air-protection.  Against 
a  determined  attack  from  the  air,  gunfire  from 
ships  would  be  ineffective.  The  results  at- 
tained on  the  Western  Front,  something  like 
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THE   PHILIPPINES  DEFENDED   BY  THE   NAVY 

The  necessity  of  supporting  Corre^dor  and  the  practical 
impossibility  of  guarding  with  ships  the  many  possible 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  islands  make  it  quite  possible 
for  an  enemy  to  land  at  some  unprotected  spot  in  order 
to  attack  Manila  from  the  rear,  if  the  defense  of  the 
Islands  is  left  to  a  fleet  akme 
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one  hit  in  a  thousand,  could  scarcely  be  equalled 
from  ships.  From  the  rolling  platfomi  of 
battleships  no  anti-aircraft  fire  could  be  as 
effective  as  that  from  batteries  mounted  for  the 
purpose  ashore.  Even  flying  at  dangerously 
low  altitudes,  mere  numbers  would  push  home 
the  attack  because  all  the  planes  would  not  be 
hit.  Again,  the  aircraft  need  not  attack  the 
main  body;  destruction  of  the  transports  and 
auxiliaries  would  accomplish  the  same  practical 
result.  Between  explosive  bombs  and  gas, 
either  in  containers  or  sprayed,  such  an  attack 
would  very  probably  be  fatal. 

The  same  considerations  govern  an  air-force 
defending  the  land  from  an  approaching  fleet. 
Long  before  the  ships  could  get  the  shore- 
batteries  within  . 
range,  planes,  if  ^^ 
in  sufficient  force 
to  overcome  the 
fleet's  planes, 
could  cripple  the 
expedition  by  de- 
stroying  the 
transports,  the 
escort,  or  both. 
Even  if  the  de- 
fending planes 
were  so  late  in 
concentrating  as 
not  to  reach  the 
landing-place  un- 
til the  landing 
had  been  started 
or  actually  ef- 
fected, these  ^ 
planes,  always 
given  the  air- 
supremacy,  could 
bomb  out  the 
landing  place  and 
make  it  unten- 
able, in  spite  of 
any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  inva- 
der. It  follows  y\ 
that  the  proper 
main  defense  of 
the  Philippines 
should  be  aircraft. 
The  policy  of  de- 
fending the  Phil- 
ippines by  aircraft 
is  one  which  has 
for  ten  years  been 
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THE   PHILIPPINES  DEFENDED   BY  AIRPLANES 

A  thousand  airplanes,  costing  about  the  same  as  one  battleship,  and 
based  upon  the  many  landlocked  harbors  of  the  archipelago,  could 
close  every  avenue,  and  with  bombs  prevent  any  attack  from  any 
direction.  Formosa,  Japan's  nearest  territory  to  the  Philippines, 
is  not  easily  adaptable  as  a  base  for  airplanes,  and  any  attempt  to 
make  it  so  would  be  easily  recognized  as  offensive,  whereupon 
measures  could  be  taken  to  maintain  our  supremacy  of  the  air 


earnestly  advocated  by  such  a  leading  strate- 
gist as  Admiral  Bradley  Fisk.  Submarines 
and  other  vessels  would  be  required,  of  course, 
but  the  chief  reliance  should  be  upon  aircraft. 
The  many  landlocked  bays  of  the  Islands  would 
form  admirable  bases  for  sea-planes. 

With  the  Philippines  adequately  defended  by 
several  hundred — or,  for  all  present  purposes, 
say  a  thousand — aircraft,  the  positions  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  would  be  reversed. 
The  Islands  lie  on  or  near  the  trade  routes  of 
Japan.  Air  and  other  raids  against  Japan's 
trade  could  be  successfully  carried  out,  so  long 
as  the  base  in  the  Islands  was  assured  us. 
As  Japan  could  not  be  self-sustaining  in  a  war 
of  any  length,  such  raids  would  be  fatal  to  her. 

Of  course,  our 
holding  Guam 
and  Hawaii,  if  we 
do  hold  them, 
would  subject 
Japan, should  she 
make  the  highly 
unlikely  attempt 
to  reach  our  con- 
tinent,  to  the 
same"train"  diffi- 
culties which 
would  confront 
us,  operating  in 
the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

An  air  effort 
on  the  part  of 
Japan  to  over- 
come our  air  de- 
fense of  the  Phil- 
ippines would 
fail  on  account 
of  the  distance. 
With  the  Island  of 
Formosa  at  least 
two  hundred 
miles  from  Luzon, 
and  with  the 
rugged  contour 
and  exposed 
beaches  of  that 
island,  Japan 
could  not,  from 
Formosa,  deliver 
an  air  attack  that 
would  get  home. 
Further,  for  Ja- 
pan to  begin  to 
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prepare  Formosa  as  an  air  base  would  be 
so  obviously  hostile  an  act  that  we  could 
at  once  proceed  to  build  more  planes  for  the 
Philippines,  thus  always  holding  the  air  com- 
mand.   Japan's  preparation  of  Formosa  for 


THE  JAPANESE  AND   AMERICAN  NAVIES  NOW 

Based  upon  the  latest  and  best  available  information 

(March,  1921)  and  neglectingunits  considered  obsolete, 

the  United  States  has  at  present  double  the  naval 

offensive  power  of  Japan 

aircraft  would  differ  from  our  taking  the  same 
steps  in  the  Philippines,  in  that  she  would  have 
no  other  logical  reason  than  a  hostile  one.  If 
Japan  began  building  aircraft-carriers,  con- 
templating an  attack  from  the  sea,  the  same 
course — building  more  planes — would  still  de- 
feat her  purpose.  For  exactly  the  same  rea- 
sons, if  we  allow  Japan  to  sdze  the  Philippines, 
she  would  at  once  defend  them  with  aircraft, 
and  our  air  efforts  to  retake  them  would  fail. 
An  aircraft-carrier  of  the  largest  projected  size 
carries  eighty  planes  and  costs  about  as  much 
as  a  battleship.  We  should  again  be  con- 
fronted with  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
"train"  for  the  required  number  of  carriers,even 
if  we  went  to  the  enormous  expense  of  building 
them. 

Thus  the  military  and  political  fate  of  the 
Philippines  depends  upon  who  first  fortifies 
them  with  aircraft.  If  we  do  not  provide  for 
their  defense  now,  Japan's  first  hostile  act 
would  be  to  seize  them  and  establish  an  air- 
force  greater  than  any  we  could  bring  from 
sea.  If  we  once  establish  air-supremacy,  it 
will  be  comparatively  easy  to  maintain  it.  We 
can  build  planes  as  fast  as,  or  faster  than,  Japan 
can.  While  we  hold  them,  it  will  be  easy  to  gpt 
these  increasing  forces  to  the  Philippines;  once 
Japan  was  in  control,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible. 

Aircraft  can  be  built  at  a  cost  of  about  forty 
thousand  dollars  each,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  thousand  planes  to  one  battleship. 
This  means  that  less  than  the  price  of  one 
battleship  will  provide  for  adequate  present 


defense  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  strong 
argument  for  stopping  the  building  of  battle- 
ships for  the  present  and  proceeding  mw  to 
build  aircraft.  If  we  do  it,  Japan  will  not  evei 
try  to  take  the  Philippines.     If  we  do  not,  she 

is  sure  to  take  them*  whenever 
she  concludes  that  she  really 
wants  them.  Once  we  have 
made  the  Philippines  secure, 
commercial  development  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  they  stand,  the  Philip- 
pines, instead  of  being  our  asset, 
are  a  potential  hostage  in  the 
hands  of  Japan. 
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O  JAPAN  1.  ^ith  tj^g  Philippines  ade- 
■  U.S.       2      quately  defended  in  the  manner 

suggested,  or  with  the  announce- 
ment of  our  definite  policy  so  to  defend  them, 
our  position  with  reference  to  the  limitation  of 
armament  generally  would  be  immeasurably 
stronger.  Our  most  vital  possession  in  the 
Pacific  would  be  secure,  and  the  only  remaining 
essential  to  be  considered  would  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  relative  strength.  We  could  then  lop 
off  ship  for  ship,  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
from  our  future  naval  building  programmes. 

What  are  the  present  relative  strengths  of 
the  three  fleets,  and  what  would  be  possible  in 
limiting  them  under  various  possibilities  of 
policy? 

Based  upon  the  latest  and  best  available 
information  (March,  1921)  and  neglecting  units 
considered  obsolete  or  non-battle-worthy,  the 
present  status  of  fleets  is  as  follows: 


UNITED 

GREAT 

TYPES 

STATES 

BRITAIN 

JAPAN 

Battleships 

1st  line 

16 

26 

6 

tt 

and 

14 

»9 

4 

Battle  Cruisers 

1st 

6 

4 

««                       i( 

2nd 

— 

4 

Cruisers 

I  St 

— 

2 

— 

« 

and 

10 

t8 

5 

Light  Cruisers 

I  St 

— 

45 

8 

«i            t* 

2nd 

3 

24 

I 

Destroyer  leaders 

24 

— 

Destroyers 

tst  line 

^T7 

334 

35 

t* 

2nd 

•« 

21 

4a 

12 

Submarines 

ISt 

<« 

56 

85 

t 

<f 

2nd 

tt 

44 

65 

12 

Submarines,  fleet 

1st 

II 

2 

14 

— 

«i                       «« 

2nd 

fi 

— 

6 

— 

Air  carriers 

— 

6 

— 

The  apparently  very  i^reat  preponderance  of  the  British 
Fleet,  at  present,  is  due  in  considerable  part  to  special  ex> 
perimental  types  built  during  the  war,  and  to  the  inclusioA 
of  units  not  yet  counted  obsolete  but  soon  to  become  so. 
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Our  present  programme  provides,  in  capital 
ship3,  for  six  battle  cruisers  and  twelve  battle- 
ships. Japan's  present  programme,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  definitely  stated  from  the  information 
at  hand,  is  the  so-called  "8-8-8'.',  that  is,  eight 
battleships  and  eight  battle  cruisers  every  eight 
vears. 

If  we  stop  in  1923  with  the  completion  of  two 
battle  cruisers  and  the  six  battleships  of  the 
Maryland  class,  while  Japan  continues  her 
programme  until  1927,  the  estimated  strength 
will  be: 

JANUARY.  1927— AUTHOR'S  ESTIMATE 


Battleships 

Battle  Cruisers 

Cruisers  and  Light  Cruisers  . 

Destroyers 

Submarine 


UNITED 

STATES 

31 

2 

37 
304 

100 


JAPAN 
13 
It 

57 
130 

97 


This  would  mean  a  practical  equality  of 
fleets  by  the  date  set. 

Should  Britain  not  build  the  four  battleships 
which  have  been  spoken  of,  her  preponderance 
by  1927  would  not  be  great. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  following 
table  shows  the  Japanese  estimate  of  the 
situation  in  1927,  as  recently  published  in 
J  apanese  papers.  This  estimate  is  more  drastic 
as  to  the  obsoleteness  of  certain  ships,  but  it 
allows  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  present 
United  States  pro- 
gramme. 

JANUARY,   1937 
JAPANESE    ESTIMATE 

UNITED 
STATES  JAPAN 


In  the  event  of  our  deciding  to  act  indepen- 
dently in  the  Pacific  while  retaining  out 
present  possessions,  we  could,  by  providing  as 
suggests!  for  the  defense  of  the  Philippines, 
build  up  a  strong  competition  in  commercial 
China  with  both  Japan  and  Britain.  In  this 
case,  however,  we  should  probably  be  con- 
fronted with  an  Anglo-Japanese  agreement 
similar  to  the  old  one.  Therefore,  to  continue 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  political  integrity  of 
China  and  to  prevent  monopolies  against  our- 
selves, we  should  be  obliged  to  carry  out  at 
least  our  present  programme  of  naval  con- 
struction and  probably  a  larger  one — since  a 
merchant-marine  demands  a  navy  adequate 
to  protect  it  under  existing  world  conditions. 
Were  this  our  policy,  it  would  seem  idle  to  talk 
of  any  limitation  which  would  not  leave  us 
materially  stronger  than  Japan  and  at  least 
equal  to  Britain. 

Again,  should  we  decide  to  abandon  the 
Philippines,  with  the  almost  certain  result  that 
control  of  the  Islands  would  pass  rapidly  into 
the  hands  of  Japan — or  even  possibly  of  Great 
Britain — ^we  could  not  expect  to  benefit  by  the 
harbors  and  docking  facilities  that  would  be 
promptly  developed  there.  Thus  we  could 
not  hope  to  compete  commercially  in  China,  or 
to  keep  a  voice  in  her  political  future.     In 


8 
8 

23 


Battleships  .  i3 
Battle  Cruisers  6 
Light  Cruisers  10 
Destroyers  I30 
Submarines    .  63 


A  similar  practical  equality. 


Both  these  esti- 
mates show  that, 
should  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States 
combine  to  present 

a  solid  front  to  Japan,  the  relative  strength 
of  two  to  one  will  be  constantly  maintained. 
Even  should  it  be  decided  to  go  further  than 
"limiting"  and  actually  "disarm"  by  the  de- 
struction of  certain  ships,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  could  consent  to  this,  so  long 
as  the  relative  strengths  were  undisturbed. 


JAPAN    AND   AMERICA    SIX    YEARS    FROM    NOW 

Based  on  an  estimate  by  the  author  in  which  he  presupposes 
that  Japan  will  adhere  to  her  "8-8-8"  ship-building  policy — 
that  is,  that  she  will  build  eight  battleships  and  eight  battle 
cruisers  every  eight  years — ^and  that  the  United  States  will 
suspend  building  after  1933.  A  Japanese  estimate,  however, 
which  is  more  drastic  in  its  views  of  obsolete  ships,  reaches 
this  same  conclusion  even  including  America's  entire  present 

building  programme 


1927 

D  JAPAN 
■  U.S, 

Nearly  equal 


this  case,  however,  we  could  carry  limitation 
of  armament  to  any  point  deemed  economically 
necessary  by  the  nation,  which  would  mean  the 
loss  of  our  present  place  as  the  "world's  finan- 
cial centre"  and  our  retrogression  as  a  world- 
power. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  advance  of 
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Japan  would  probably  be  rapid,  because  of  the 
wide  distribution  of  Britain's  effort.  Since 
Japan  would  be  very  likely  to  gain  the  su- 
premacy in  the  political  future  of  China,  the 
ultimate  outcome  might  logically  be  an  increase 
in  the  seriousness  of  the  "Yellow  Peril."  To 
prepare,  years  hence,  with  other  white  races, 
to  meet  such  a  danger,  would  involve  a  far 
greater  outlay  on  our  part  than  could  be 
represented  by  any  present  saving. 

As  actual  possible  savings,  certain  approxi- 
mate figures  can  be  given: 

(A)  Under  an  Anglo-American-Japanese 
agreement,  under  which  the  English-speaking 
powers  would  have  twice  the  naval  strength 
of  Japan,  we  need  not  build: 

Sue  Baltleshipi  at      ,     ,     .  f  40.000,000     {240,000,000 

Four  Battle  Cruiien.  40,000,000       160,000,000 

But  we  should  have  to  spend  

to  defend  the  Philippines,  400,000,000 

for  i,oco  aircraft  at  {40,000 

And    for,    say,    two    plane- 


THE  PRACTICAL  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  DEFENDING 
THE  PHILIPPINES  WITH  A  BATTLE  FLEET 
A  constant  stream  of  war  materials  and  supplies  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  our  battle  fleet  in  the  Philippines  in 
the  event  of  war,  and  [the  many  sh{|M  carrying  thp 
freight  would  be  subject  to  attack  and  interruption  by 
Japanese  submarines,  cruisers,  and  other  commerce 
destroyers  based  on  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands, 
both  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  Japan 


This,  if  Japan  carried  out  her  programme  to  1937,  while 
Britain  did  practically  no  building,  would  result  in  practical 
equality,  ti  should  be  remembered  that  no  such  an  agree- 
ment by  Japan  is  likely,  unless  we  announce  at  once  our 
intention  to  defend  the  Philippines  by  aircraft. 

(B)  No  agreement  with  Britain  and  Japan, 
but  retention  of  the  Philippines. 

Here  no  limitation  which  left  us  less  than 
equal  to  Britain  and  individually  two-to-one 
against  Japan  would  be  safe.  This  means,  no 
saving  at  all. 

(C)  No  agreements,  and  abandonment  of 
the  Philippines. 

This  would  make  possible  the  saving  given 
under  (A)  and  a  greater  saving  due  to  little  or 
no  new  construction,  after  1923,  that  would  not 
be  required  merely  to  defend  the  continent  of 
the  United  States  from  invasion.  !t  would 
involve  the  loss  of  our  opportunities  in  Asia. 


HOW  CAN  JAPAN  DISARM? 

The  Possibilities  of  a  Change  of  Policy  on  the  Part  of  Japan. 
The  Problems  that  Face  the  Island  Empire  of  the  Orient. 

By  SYDNEY  GREENBIE 


W'  ITHOUT  an  adjustment  of 
affairs  in  the  Pacific  there 
can  be  no  real  disarmament  ; 
without  disarmament,  there 
is  going  to  be  no  permanent 
peace;  without  both,  there  is  little  hope  for 
civilization!  Thus  the  hope  of  civilization 
lies  in  some  adjustment  whereby  China  comes 
back  into  her  own  again;  whereby  Japan  re- 
mains free  to  develop  industrially  to  a  position 
of  economic  independence;  and  whereby  the 
other  nations  who  have  things  to  do  in  China, 
for  China's  good  and  for  their  own,  find  the  door 
wide  open. 

All  other  methods  have  been  tried.  i\merica 
has  tried  to  live  in  lofty  and  self-righteous 
isolation.  Until  the  year  A.D.  1899  we  kept 
insisting  upon  this.  But  by  that  time  we  had 
reached  Asia  and  discovered  ourselves  thor- 
oughly messed  up  in  European  affairs.  For 
twenty-two  years  now  we  have  been  vocifer- 
ously denying  that  we  ever  engaged  in  alliances, 
all  the  while  proclaiming  a  policy  that  was 
dragging  us  slowly  into  every  alliance  that 
every  scheming  nation  of  Europe  and  Asia 
could  devise.  And  to-day  America  is  calling  a 
conference  of  all  the  remaining  Powers  to  see 
how  we  can  extricate  ourselves  from  all  these 
alliances.  At  the  same  time  both  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  are  tugging  away  at  our  coat-tails 
urging  us  to  come  in. 

To  come  into  what?  Into  the  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance!  Yet  for  a  quarter  century  we 
have  been  urging  them  to  come  into  our  kind 
of  alliance — the  Open  Door  Policy — to  no 
avail.  This  policy  has  been  acclaimed  as  a 
breath  of  new  air  in  world  politics,  it  has  been 
endorsed  in  every  vicious  agreement,  covenant, 
alliance,  and  understanding — and  has  been 
just  as  persistently  violated  in  secrecy.  .  Some 
nations  have  dubbed  it  "Dollar  Diplomacy"; 
others  have  criticised  it  as  too  idealistic,  or  as 
sentimental  and  weak.  They  have  connived 
in  its  name  and  dismembered  China  under  its 
very  nose.  Yet  for  a  quarter  century  it  has 
been  the  one  clean,  outstanding  moral  force  in 


a  world  of  scheming,  self-seeking  imperialists. 
Yet  to-day  America  has  to  call  the  nations  to- 
gether to  ask  them — Where  do  we  stand, 
gentlemen!  Is  the  door  of  China  going  to  be 
open,  or  are  you  just  "  kidding"  us.  The  time 
has  come  when  it  must  form  the  basis  of  a  con- 
crete and  inviolable  understanding. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  however 
broadly  we  may  talk  of  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific — there  is  only  one  problem,  and  that 
is  the  open  door.  There  are  other  issues  that 
emerge  out  of  this — there  are  the  questions  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  the  new  and  confusing 
problem  of  mandates,  the  questions  of  immi- 
gration and  Racial  Equality,  the  conflicting 
principles  of  democracy  and  bureaucracy — but 
there  is  only  one  issue  over  which  any  possible 
conflict  can  ever  arise,  and  that  is  the  right  to 
trade  in  China  unhampered  by  such  restrictions 
as  any  nation  may  try  to  impose  over  regions 
wrested  from  China  under  unjust  pressure  and 
force  of  arms. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  China  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
Orient.  To-day  not  even  Germany  is  as 
humiliated  and  demoralized;  yet  China  was 
never  guilty  of  a  single  aggressive  act  that^ould 
have  justified  it.  The  bleeding  process  by 
which  China  has  been  brought  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  began  when  Japan  defeated 
China  in  the  war  of  1894.  The  powers  refused 
to  let  Japan  encroach  upon  the  maritime  or 
eastern  provinces  as  the  spoils  of  victory,  but 
she  secured,  instead,  a  sumptuous  indemnity 
claim.  In  order  to  pay  this  indemnity,  China 
was  forced  to  secure  foreign  loans,  and  the  two 
most  important  sources  of  revenue  the  Govern- 
ment had — the  salt  tax  and  the  maritime  cus- 
toms— fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  powers. 
Japan  never  forgave  them  for  this  interference, 
and  got  her  revenge  ten  years  later  in  her  war 
with  Russia. 

In  the  meantime,  upon  the  pretext  of  the 
murder  of  two  missionaries,  Germany,  in  1898, 
came  down  upon  China  with  her  mailed  fist 
and  exacted  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  of  Kiao- 
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this  voluntary  assistance.  But  when  we  esti- 
mate the  spoils,  it  becomes  evident  that  not 
only  were  the  motives  not  generous,  but  they 
involved  a  violation  of  the  very  Alliance  itself. 
For  the  Alliance  alleges  that  its  aims  are 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  China,  while 
Japan,  in  order  to  make  sure  her  booty,  invaded 
neutral  territory  to  the  extent  of  several  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  Tsingtau,  which  they  were 
after,  and  followed  this  by  the  famous  Twenty- 
one  Demands.  These  demands  were  made  not 
through  the  regular  secret  diplomatic  channels 
but  were  handed  to  the  President,  Yuan  Shi- 
kai,  with  a  request  for  absolute  secrecy  and  a 
demand  for  immediate  action.  Japan  denied 
that  she  had  made  the  Demands  until  denial 
was  no  longer  possible.  And  revelation  forced 
the  withdrawal  of  Group  V  of  the  Demands 
which  would  have  forever  closed  the  door  of 
China  to  all  but  Japan.  America,  though  quite 
unable  to  interfere  in  negotiations  being  carried 
on  between  two  independent  nations,  again 
made  them  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Open 
Door  Policy,  and  China  was  given  another 
breathing  spell. 

JAPAN    BREAKS    FAITH 

THAT  Japan  has  not  kept  the  door  open  in 
Korea,  Manchuria,  and  Shantung  is  beyond 
denial — it  has  never  really  been  denied.  Last 
summer,  quarantine  regulations  in  Tsingtau 
were  imposed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
"  appear  to  us  to  be  economic  weapons  in  dis- 
guise," we  are  told.  While  on  the  pretext  of 
suppressing  an  alleged  intriguer  against  Japan's 
hold  on  Korea,  a  British  merchant  and  shipper, 
Mr.  Shaw,  was  put  in  prison  for  five  months, 
and  then  released  without  compensation.  His 
loss  nearly  ruined  him,  and  the  British  claim 
that  it  was  with  that  intention  that  the  charge 
was  made  against  him.  His  case  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Parliament.  This,  not- 
withstanding the  Alliance. 

Furthermore,  when  during  the  war  it  was 
suggested  that  Japan  send  troops  to  Europe, 
the  Japanese  raised  such  objections  as  reflected 
on  the  Allied  armies.  They  said  publicly 
that  it  would  not  do  for  Japanese  soldiers  to 
go  to  Europe  as  they  did  not  know  what  it  was 
to  retreat.  This  was  at  the  height  of  the  anti- 
British  sentiment  that  obtained  at  the  time. 
And  when  the  Allies  decided  to  send  troops  to 
Siberia,  the  Japanese  children  were  told  to 
cheer  the  soldiers  with  this  cry:  "Japanese 
soldiers  are  the  only  ones  who  have  not  been 


defeated  by  the  Germans."  This  from  an 
ally.  The  net  result  to  Japan  of  the  Alliance, 
in  spite  of  the  claims  of  over-generous  English- 
men that  it  is  a  one-sided  affair,  with  Japan 
getting  nothing,  while  England  secured  more 
than  ample  protection,  has  been: —  The 
substitution  of  Japan  for  Russia  in  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia  and  Siberia;  for  Germany  in 
Shantung;  a  national  debt  wiped  out  by  war 
profits;  Korea  part  of  the  empire;  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway,  Kwantung  leased  terri- 
tory, a  part  of  Sakhalin,  and  the  German 
Islands  north  of  the  equator.  Yet  the  Koku- 
min,  a  Japanese  newspaper,  in  speaking  of  the 
Alliance  as  bankrupt,  haughtily  refuses  to  have 
Japan  remain  Britain^s  watch-dog  in  Asia. 

Japan,  like  all  the  other  nations  trained  in  the 
old  diplomacy,  has  lived  up  to  her  agreement 
with  England  according  to  her  lights.  Great 
Britain  is  at  this  very  moment  trying  to  get 
round  the  Open  Door  Policy  and  the  Consortium 
Agreement  by  securing  exclusive  and  extensive 
mining  rights  in  Kwantung,  South  China,  which 
threaten  not  only  the  Open  Door,  but  China's 
l^st  hope  itself.  The  point  is,  that  alliances  are 
futile,  and  that  safety  lies  in  another  direction. 
For  if  Japan  can  go  on  making  twenty-one  De- 
mands and  special  military  agreements  that 
threaten  Britain's  interests,  and  Britain  can  go 
on  pushing  contracts  that  threaten  the  Con- 
sortium, while  all  along  both  Alliance  and  Con- 
sortium declare  for  an  Open  Door  and  an  inde- 
pendent China,  what  is  the  use  of  alliances  and 
agreements? 

And  if  that  is  the  way  definite  agreements 
protect  a  large  nation  like  China,  how  much 
faith  can  one  have  in  mandates  leaving  the 
South  Sea  Islands  inviolate?  Have  we  not 
been  constrained  three  times  to  define  the 
Open  Door? — in  Hay's  pronouncement,  in  the 
Root-Takahira  agreement  of  1908,  and  the 
Ishii-Lansing  agreement  of  191 7 — each  exactly 
nine  years  apart — and  still  we  are  as  far  from 
keeping  it  open  as  ever. 

THE  SQUARING  OF  ACCOUNTS 

AS  1  pointed  out  in  the  July  issue  of  The 
L  World's  Work,  Australasia  will  not  ac- 
cept a  renewal  of  the  Alliance  in  terms  inimical 
to  America.  Canada  has  since  shown  herself  to 
be  even  more  emphatic  and  negative.  Nor  is 
there  any  danger  of  their  being  bought  off  by 
promises  from  Japan  to  abstain  from  ever  press- 
ing the  racial  equality  plea.  Should  they  "bite," 
Japan  would  emerge  only  that  much  stronger; 
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and  what  would  prevent  her  from  forgetting 
her  promises,  as  in  ShantungP  Other  nations 
have  forgotten  their  promises  in  their  day,  too. 
As  affairs  have  hitherto  been,  Japan  has  been 
no  greater  a  diplomatic  trickster  than  any  other 
nation.  What's  the  use  of  diplomacy  if  not  to 
win  in  a  contest  of  wits?  But  we  see  that 
victory  does  not  spell  peace,  but  further  con- 
quest. What  is  the  way  out?  We  have  all 
been  hard  on  Japan  in  our  time,  and  certainly 
not  without  reason.  But  here  is  Japan's  time 
come  to  settle  her  accounts  with  the  world. 
She  came  nearly  losing  her  chance  again  by 
trying  to  have  it  understood  beforehand  that 
the  0>nference  was  not  to  discuss  things  that 
are  settled.  Japan  was  not  ready  to  have  all 
her  spoils  placed  in  (he  European  balance.  But 
right  there  she  would  have  lost  out,  as  only  in 
adjusting  matters  in  the  light  of  present  needs 
is  there  any  hope  of  peace. 

japan's  needs 

AND  no  nation's  needs  are  more  urgent  than 
L  those  of  Japan,  japan  has  had  ten  years 
in  which  to  send  her  increasing  population  to 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  but  climatic  conditions 
together  with  the  competition  of  cheap  Chinese 
and  Korean  labor  make  that  solution  a  blind 
alley.  She  has  not  disposed  of  one  year's  in- 
crease in  all.  There  is  only  one  way  out  for 
her — and  that  is  through  industrialization. 
If  Japan  were  to  become  industrialized,  she 
would  have,  for  a  century  to  come,  enough  work 
for  her  people  at  home  to  keep  them  from  going 
abroad — enough  engineering  work,  street  pav- 


ing, hygienic  work,  educational  development  to 
keep  them  from  just  reproducing.  The  trouble 
with  Japan  right  now  is,  that  (rf  a  certain  kind 
of  labor  she  has  an  abundance;  but  of  trained 
artisans  or  professional  people,  she  is  far  behind 
other  nations.  Industrialization  is  Japan's 
salvation.  In  the  meantime,  the  world  may 
discover  a  way  out  of  its  difficulties  without  the 
present  greedy  land  and  concession  hunger 
that  seems  to  be  eating  away  the  very  vitals  of 
nations. 

But  Japan  is  not  alone  in  the  need  of  industri- 
alization. 

China,  too,  can  solve  her  national  problems 
in  that  way.  But  China  cannot  do  so  without 
the  aid  of  the  West  and  of  Japan  in  an  open 
market  where  she  is  free  to  secure  her  needs  on 
a  fair  basis.  Here  it  is  well  to  recall  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Taft  in  October,  1907,  while 
passing  through  Shanghai: 

[  am  not  one  of  those  who  view  with  alarm  the 
effect  of  the  growth  of  China  with  her  teeming 
milli(»is  into  a  great  industrial  empire.  I  believe 
that  this  instead  of  injuring  foreign  trade  with  China 
would  greatly  increase  it,  and  white  it  might  change 
its  character  in  some  respects,  it  would  not  diminish 
its  profit.  A  trade  which  depends  for  its  profit  on 
the  backwardness  of  a  people  in  developing  their 
own  resources  and  upon  their  inability  to  value  at 
the  proper  relative  prices  that  which  they  have  to 
sell  and  that  which  they  have  to  buy  is  not  one  which 
can  be  counted  upon  as  stable  or  permanent. 

Thus  we  get  back  to  the  Open  Door  and  the 
elimination,  not  the  extension  of  alliances. 
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PAGE'S  mind,  from  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  had  been  filled  with 
that  portent  which  was  the  most 
outstanding  fact  in  European  life. 
Could  nothing  be  done  to  prevent 
the  dangers  presented  by  European  militarism? 
Was  there  no  way  of  forestalling  the  war  which 
seemed  every  day  to  be  approaching  nearer? 
The  dates  of  the  following  letters,  August,  1913, 
show  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  ideas  to  be 
presented  to  the  new  Administration. 

Mr.  Page  to  Col.  Edward  M.  House 

Aug.  28,  1913. 
My  dear  House: 

.  .  .  Everything  is  lovely  and  the  goose 
hangs  high.  We're  having  a  fine  time.  Only, 
only,  only — 1  do  wish  to  do  something  con- 
structive and  lasting.  Here  are  great  navies 
and  armies  and  great  withdrawals  of  men  from 
industry — an  enormous  waste.  Here  are  kings 
and  courts  and  gold  lace  and  ceremonies  which, 
without  producing  anything,  require  great  cost 
to  keep  them  going.  Here  are  all  the  privi- 
leges and  taxes  that  this  state  of  things  im- 
plies— every  one  a  hindrance  to  human  prog- 
ress. We  are  free  from  most  of  these.  We 
have  more  people  and  more  capable  people 
and  many  times  more  territory  than  both 
England  and  Germany;  and  we  have  more 
potential  wealth  than  all  Europe.  They  know 
that.    They'd  like  to  find  a  way  to  escape. 


The  Hague  programmes,  for  the  most  part, 
just  lead  them  around  a  circle  in  the  dark 
back  to  the  place  where  they  started.  Some- 
body needs  to  do  something.  If  we  could  find 
some  friendly  use  for  these  navies  and  kings 
and  things — in  the  service  of  humanity — they'd 
follow  us.  We  ought  to  find  a  way  to  use 
them  in  cleaning  up  the  tropics  under  our 
leadership  and  under  our  code  of  ethics — that 
everything  must  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
tropical  peoples  and  that  nobody  may  annex  a 
foot  of  land.  They  want  a  job.  Then  thej^d 
quit  sitting  on  their  haunches,  growling  at 
one  another. 

I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  serve  notice  that 
the  land-stealing  game  is  forever  ended  and 
that  the  cleaning  up  of  backward  lands  is  now 
in  order — for  the  people  that  live  there;  and 
then  invite  Europe's  help  to  make  the  tropics 
as  healthful  as  the  Panama  Zone? 

There's  no  future  in  Europe's  vision — no 
long  look  ahead.  They  give  all  their  thou^t 
to  the  immediate  danger.  Consider  this 
Balkan  War;  all  European  energy  was  spent 
merely  to  keep  the  Great  Powers  at  peace. 
The  two  wars  in  the  Balkans  have  simply 
impoverished  the  people — left  the  worid  that 
much  worse  than  it  was  before.  Nobody  has 
considered  the  well-being  or  the  future  of  those 
peoples  nor  of  their  land.  The  Great  Powers 
are  mere  threats  to  one  another,  content  to 
check,  one  the  other!    There  can  come  no 
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help  to  the  progress  of  the  world  from  this  sort 
of  action — no  step  forward. 

Work  on  a  world-plan.  Nothing  but  blue 
chips,  you  know.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Mex- 
ico may  give  an  entering  wedge  for  this  kind  of 
thing? 

Heartily  yours, 

Walter  H.  Page. 

In  a  memorandum,  written  about  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Page  explains  his  idea  in  more  detail: 

Was  there  ever  greater  need  than  there  is 
now  of  a  first  class  mind  unselfishly  working  on 
world-problems?  The  ablest  ruling  minds  are 
engaged  on  domestic  tasks.  There  is  no  world- 
girding  intelligence  at  work  in  government. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Kaiser  is 
probably  the  foremost  man.  Yet  he  cannot 
think  far  beyond  his  provincial  views  of  the 
Germans.  In  England,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
is  the  largest-visioned  statesman.  All  the 
Europeans  are  spending  their  thought  and 
money  in  watching  and  checkmating  one 
another  and  in  maintaining  their  armed  and 
balanced  status  quo. 

A  way  must  be  found  out  of  this  stagnant 
watching.  Else  a  way  will  have  to  be  fought 
out  of  it;  and  a  great  European  war  would  set 
the  Old  World,  perhaps  the  whole  world, 
back  a  long  way;  and  thereafter,  the  present 
armed  watching  would  recur;  we  should  have 
gained  nothing.  It  seems  impossible  to  talk 
the  Great  Powers  out  of  their  fear  of  one  an- 
other or  to  "Hague"  them  out  of  it.  They'll 
never  be  persuaded  to  disarm.  The  only 
way  left  seems  to  be  to  find  some  common  and 
useful  work  for  these  great  armies  to  do. 
Then,  perhaps,  they'll  work  themselves  out  of 
their  jealous  position.  Isn't  this  sound  psy- 
chology? 

To  produce  a  new  situation,  the  vast  energy 
that  now  spends  itself  in  maintaining  armies 
and  navies  must  find  a  new  outlet.  Some- 
thing new  must  be  found  for  them  to  do,  some 
great  unselfish  task  that  they  can  do  together. 

Nobody  can  lead  in  such  a  new  era  but  the 
United  States. 

May  there  not  come  such  a  chance  in  Mexico 
— to  clean  out  bandits,  yellow  fever,  malaria, 
hookworm — all  to  make  the  country  healthful, 
safe  for  life  and  investment,  and  for  orderly 
self-government  at  last?  What  we  did  in 
Cuba  might  thus  be  made  the  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch  in  history — conquest  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  conquered,  worked  out  by  a  sani- 


tary reformation.  The  new  sanitatk>n  will 
reclaim  all  tropical  lands;  but  the  work  must 
be  first  done  by  military  power — probably  from 
the  outside. 

May  not  the  existing  military  power  of 
Europe  conceivably  be  diverted,  gradually, 
to  this  use?  One  step  at  a  time,  as  political 
and  financial  occasions  arise?  As  presently 
in  Mexico? 

This  present  order  must  change.  It  holds 
the  Old  World  still.  It  keeps  all  parts  of 
the  world  apart,  in  spite  of  the  friendly  co- 
hesive forces  of  trade  and  travel.  1 1  keeps  back 
self-government  and  the  progress  of  man. 

And  the  tropics  cry  out  for  sanitation,  which 
is  at  first  an  essentially  military  task. 

A  strange  idea  this  may  have  seemed  in 
August,  19 1 3,  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war;  yet  the  scheme  is  not  dis- 
similar to  the  "mandatory"  principle,  adopted 
by  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  as  the  only 
practical  method  of  dealing  with  backward 
peoples.  In  this  work,  as  in  everything  that 
would  help  mankind  on  its  weary  way  to  a 
more  efficient  and  more  democratic  civiliza- 
tion, Mr.  Page  regarded  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  British  Dominions  as 
inevitable  partners.  Anything  that  would 
bring  these  two  nations  into  a  closer  co<^ra- 
tion  he  looked  upon  as  another  step  in  human 
progress.  He  believed  that  any  opportunity 
of  sweeping  away  misconceptions  and  preju- 
dices and  of  impressing  upon  the  two  peoples 
their  common  mission  should  be  eagerly 
seized  by  the  statesmen  of  the  two  countries. 
And  circumstances  at  this  particular  moment, 
Page  believed,  presented  a  large  opportunity 
of  this  kind.  It  is  one  of  the  minor  ironies  of 
modern  history  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  should  have  selected  1914  as  a 
year  for  a  great  peace  celebration.  That  year 
marked  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  ended 
the  War  of  1812,  and  in  1913  comprehensive 
plans  had  already  been  formed  for  observing 
this  impressive  centennial.  The  plan  was  to 
make  it  more  than  the  mere  observance  of  a 
hundred  years  of  peaceful  intercourse;  it 
was  the  intention  to  use  the  occasion  to  em- 
phasize the  fundamental  identity  of  American 
and  British  ideals  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  permanent  understanding  and  friendship. 
The  erection  of  a  monument  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  Westminster — sl  plan  that  has  since 
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been  realized — was  one  detail  of  this  pro- 
gramme. Another  was  the  restoration  of 
Sulgrave  Manor,  the  English  country  seat  of 
the  Washingtons,  and  its  preservation  as  a 
place  where  the  peoples  of  both  countries 
could  share  their  common  traditions.  Page 
now  dared  to  hope  that  President  Wilson 
might  associate  himself  with  this  great  pur- 
pose to  the  extent  of  coming  to  England  and 
accepting  this  gift  in  the  name  of  the  American 
nation.  Such  a  Presidential  visit,  he  believed, 
would  exercise  a  mighty  influence  in  forestalling 
a  threatening  European  war.  The  ultimate  pur- 
pose, that  is,  was  world  peace — precisely  the 
same  motive  which  led  President  Wilson,  in 
19 19,  to  make  a  European  pilgrimage. 

Mr.  Fage  to  CoL  Edward  M.  House 

August  25,  1913. 
...  1  wrote  him  (President  Wilson) 
my  plan — a  mere  outline.  He'll  only  smile 
now.  But  when  the  tariff  and  the  currency 
and  Mexico  are  off  his  hands,  and  when  he 
can  be  invited  to  come  and  deliver  an  oration 
on  George  Washington  next  year  at  the  presen- 
tation of  the  old  Washington  homestead  here, 
he  may  be  "pushed  over."  You  do  the  push- 
ing. Mrs.  Page  has  invited  the  young  White 
House  couple  to  visit  us  on  their  honeymoon.* 
Encourage  that  and  that  may  encourage  the 
larger  plan  later.  Nothing  else  would  give  such 
a  friendly  turn  to  the  whole  world  as  the  Presi- 
dent's coming  here.  The  old  Earth  would  sit 
up  and  rub  its  eyes  and  take  notice  to  whom  it 
belongs.  This  visit  might  prevent  an  English- 
German  war  and  an  American-Japanese  war, 
by  this  mere  show  of  friendliness.  It  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  occasions  of  our  time. 
Even  at  my  little  speeches,  they  "whoop  it  up!" 
What  would  they  do  over  the  President's! 

But  at  that  time  Washington  was  too  busy 
with  its  domestic  programme  to  consider  such 
a  proposal  seriously.  "Your  two  letters,*' 
wrote  Mr.  House  in  reply,  "have  come  to  me 
and  lifted  me  out  of  the  rut  of  things  and  given 
me  a  glimpse  of  a  fair  land.  What  you  are 
thinking  of  and  what  you  want  this  Administra- 
tion to  do  is  beyond  the  power  of  accomplish- 
ment for  the  moment.  My  desk  is  covered 
with  matters  of  no  lasting  importance,  but 
which  come  to  me  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work, 
and  which  must  be  done  if  I  am  to  help  lift 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.   Francis  Bowe  Say  re,  son-in-law  and 
daughter  of  President  Wilson. 


the  load  that  is  pressing  upon  the  President. 
It  tells  me  better  than  anything  else  what  he 
has  to  bear,  and  how  utterly  futile  it  is  for  him 
to  attempt  such  problems  as  you  present." 
In  December,  however,  evidently  Colonel 
House's  mind  had  turned  to  the  general  sub- 
ject that  so  engaged  that  of  the  Ambassador. 

Col  Edward  At.  House  to  Mr,  Page 

145  East  35th  Street. 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Page: 

In  my  budget  of  yesterday  I  did  not  te& 
you  of  the  suggestion  which  I  made  to  Sir 
William  Tyrrell  when  he  was  here,  and  which 
I  also  made  to  the  President. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  between  us  all  we 
might  bring  about  the  naval  holiday  which 
Winston  Churchill  has  proposed.  My  plan 
is  that  1  should  go  to  Germany  in  the  spring 
and  see  the  Kaiser,  and  try  to  win  him  over 
to  the  thought  that  is  uppermost  in  the  English 
Government  and  ours. 

Sir  William  thought  there  was  a  good  sport- 
ing chance  of  success.  He  offered  to  let  me 
have  all  the  correspondence  that  had  passed 
between  the  British  and  German  governments 
upon  this  question  so  that  I  might  be  thor- 
oughly informed  as  to  the  position  of  them 
both.  He  thought  I  should  go  directly  to 
Germany  without  stopping  in  En^and,  and 
that  Gerard  should  prepare  the  Kaiser  for 
my  coming,  telling  him  of  my  relations  to 
the  President.  He  thought  this  would  be 
sufficient  without  any  further  credentials. 

In  other  words,  he  would  do  with  the  Kaiser 
what  you  did  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  last  sum- 
mer. 

I  spoke  to  the  President  about  the  matter 
and  he  seemed  pleased  with  the  suggestion; 
in  fact,  I  might  say,  he  was  enthusiastic.  He 
said,  just  as  Sir  William  did,  that  it  would 
be  too  late  for  this  year's  budget;  but  he 
made  a  suggestion  that  he  get  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  incorporate  a  clause, 
permitting  him  to  eliminate  certain  parts  of 
the  battleship  budget  in  the  event  that  other 
nations  declared  for  a  naval  holiday.  So  this 
will  be  done  and  will  further  the  plan. 

Now  I  want  to  get  you  into  the  game.  If 
you  think  it  advisable,  take  the  matter  up 
with  Sir  William  Tyrrell  and  then  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  or  directly  with  Sir  Edward, 
if  you  prefer,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
advice  and  conclusions. 
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Please  tell  Sir  William  that  I  lunched  at 
the  Embassy  with  the  Spring-Rices  yesterday, 
and  had  a  satisfactory  talk  with  both  Lady 
Spring-Rice  and  Sir  Cecil. 

Faithfully  yours, 

E.  M.  House. 
December  13th,  1913. 

It  is  apparent  from  Page's  letters  that 
the  suggestion  now  contained  in  G>lonel 
House's  letter  would  receive  a  friendly  hearing. 
The  idea  which  Colonel  House  suggested  was 
merely  the  initial  stage  of  a  plan  which  soon 
took  on  more  ambitious  proportions.  At  the 
time  of  Sir  William  Tyrrell's  American  visit,  the 
Winston  Churchill  proposal  for  a  naval  holiday 
was  being  actively  discussed  by  the  British 
and  the  American  press.  In  one  form  or 
another  it  had  been  figuring  in  the  news  for 
neariy  two  years.  Viscount  Haldane,  in 
the  course  of  his  famous  visit  to  Berlin  ip. 
February,  1912,  had  attempted  to  reach  some 
understanding  with  the  German  Government 
on  the  limitation  of  the  German  and  the 
British  fleets.  The  Agadir  crisis  of  the  year 
before  had  left  Europe  with  a  bad  state  of 
nerves,  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that 
only  some  agreement  on  shipbuilding  could 
prevent  a  European  war.  Lord  Haldane 
and  Von  Tirpitz  spent  many  hours  discussing 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  two  navies,  but  the 
discussions  led  to  no  definite  understanding. 
In  March,  191 3,  Mr.  Churchill,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  took  up  the  same  sub- 
ject in  a  different  form.  In  this  speech  he  first 
used  the  words  "naval  holiday,"  and  proposed 
that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  should  cease 
building  first-class  battleships  for  one  year, 
thus  giving  the  two  nations  a  breathing  space, 
during  which  time  they  might  discuss  their 
future  plans  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  perma- 
nent agreement.  The  matter  lagged  again 
until  October  18,  1913,  when,  in  a  speech  at 
Manchester,  Mr.  Churchill  placed  his  proposal 
in  this  form:  "Now  we  say  to  our  great 
neighbor,  Germany,  'If  you  will  put  off  begin- 
ning your  two  ships  for  twelve  months  from 
the  ordinary  date  when  you  would  have  begun 
them,  we  will  put  off  beginning  our  four  ships, 
in  absolute  good  faith,  for  exactly  the  same 
period.'"  About  the  same  time,  Premier 
Asquith  made  it  clear  that  the  Ministry  was 
back  of  the  suggested  programme.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  the  "naval  holiday"  soon 
became  an   object  of  derision.    The  ofTicial 


answer  was  that  Germany  had  a  definite 
naval  law  and  that  the  Government  could  not 
entertain  any  suggestion  of  departing  from  it. 
Great  Britain  then  answered  that,  for  every 
keel  Germany  laid  down,  the  Admiralty 
would  lay  down  two.  The  outcome,  therefore, 
of  this  attempt  at  friendship  was  that  the 
two  nations  had  been  placed  farther  apart 
than  ever. 

The  dates  of  this  discussion,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, almost  corresponded  with  the  period 
covered  by  the  Tyrrell  visit  to  America.  It 
was  now  Colonel  House's  plan  that  President 
Wilson  should  take  up  the  broken  threads 
of  the  rapprochement  and  attempt  to  bring 
them  together  again.  From  this,  as  will  be 
made  plain,  the  plan  developed  into  something 
more  comprehensive.  Page's  ideas  on  the 
treatment  of  backward  nations  had  strongly 
impressed  both  the  President  and  Colonel 
House.  The  discussion  which  had  just  taken 
place  between  the  American  and  the  British 
Governments  on  Mexico  seemed  to  have  de- 
veloped ideas  that  could  have  a  much  wider 
application.  The  fundamental  difficulties  in 
Mexico  were  not  peculiar  to  -that  country 
or  indeed  to  Latin-America.  Perhaps  the 
most  prolific  cause  of  war  among  the  more 
enlightened  countries  was  that  produced 
by  the  jealousies  and  antagonisms  which 
were  developed  by  their  contacts  with  back- 
ward peoples — in  the  Balkans,  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Asia,  and  the  Far  East.  The  method 
of  dealing  with  such  peoples,  which  the  United 
States  had  found  so  successful  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  had  proved  that  there  was 
just  one  honorable  way  of  dealing  with  the 
less  fortunate  and  less  progressive  races  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Was  it  not  possible  to 
bring  the  greatest  nations,  especially  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany, 
to  some  agreement  on  this  question,  as  well  as 
on  the  question  of  disarmament?  This  once 
accomplished,  the  way  could  be  prepared  for 
joint  action  on  the  numerous  other  problems 
which  were  then  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
worid.  The  League  of  Nations  was  then 
not  even  a  phrase,  but  the  plan  that  was 
forming  in  Colonel  House's  mind  was  at  least 
some  scheme  for  permanent  international 
cooperation.  For  several  years  Germany  had 
been  the  nation  which  had  proved  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  such  international  friendliness 
and  arbitration.  The  Kaiser  had  destroyed 
both  Hague  Conferences  as  influential  forces 
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It  seems  to  me  that  Japan  should  come  into 
this  pact,  but  Wheder  tells  me  that  the 
Kaiser  feds  ver\*  strondy  upon  the  question 
of  Asiatics.  He  thinks  the  contest  of  the  future 
^ill  be  betw^een  the  Eastern  and  Western  civi- 
lizations.   .    .    . 

\'our  friend  alifta\*s, 

E.  Si.  House. 
Januarv'  4th»  1914. 

By  January-  4,  1914,  the  House-WHson 
plan  had  thus  gro^Ti  into  an  Anglo-American- 
German  **pact/*  to  deal  not  only  with  "dis- 
armament, but  other  matters  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  themsdves  and  the  world  at  large." 
Page*s  response  to  this  idea  ^as  consistent 
and  characteristic.  He  had  no  faith  in 
Germany  and  believed  that  the  existence 
of  Kaiserism  was  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  democratic  ideal.  Even  at  this 
eariy  time — eight  months  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Worid  War— he  had  no  enthusiasm 

♦Ex-President  of  the  University  of  California,  Roose- 
velt Professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  1909-10. 


for  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance,  or  a 
"pact"  that  included  Germany  as  an  equal 
partner.  He  did,  however,  have  great  faith 
in  the  cooperation  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  as  a  force  that  would  make  for  per- 
manent peace  and  international  justice.  In 
his  reply  to.  Coiond  House,  therefore.  Page 
fell  hack  at  once  upon  his  favorite  plan  for  an 
cisdefstanding  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  British  colonies.  That 
he  wddd  completdy  sympathize  with  the 
WashingtoD  asptiation  for  disarmament  was 
to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Page  io  Cd.  Edward  M.  House 

January  2,  19 14. 
My  dear  House: 

You  have  set  my  imagination  going.  I've 
been  thinking  of  this  thing  for  months,  and 
now  you've  given  me  a  fresh  start.  It  can 
be  worked  out  somehow — doubtless,  not  in  the 
form  that  anybody  may  at  first  see;  but 
experiment  and  frank  discussion  will  find  a 
way. 

As  1  think  of  it,  turning  it  this  way  and  that, 
there  alwax-s  comes  to  me  just  as  I  am  falling 
to  sleep  this  reflection:  the  English-speaking 
peoples  now  rule  the  world  in  all  essential 
facts.  They  alone  and  Switzeriand  have 
permanent  free  government.  In  France 
there's  freedom — but  for  how  long?  In  Ger- 
many and  Austria — hardly.  In  the  Scandina- 
\ian  States — yes,  but  they  are  small  and 
exposed  as  are  Brussels  and  Holland.  In  the 
big  secure  South  American  States — yes,  it's 
coming.  In  Japan — ?  Only  the  British  lands 
and  the  United  States  have  secure  Hberty. 
They  also  have  the  most  treasure,  the  best 
fighters,  the  most  land,  the  most  ships — the 
future  in  fact. 

Now,  because  George  Washington  warned 
us  against  alliances,  we've  gone  on  as  if  an 
alliance  were  a  kind  of  smallpox.  Suppose 
there  were — let  us  say  for  argument's  sake — 
the  tightest  sort  of  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  between  all  Britain,  colonies  and 
all,  and  the  United  States — what  would  hap- 
pen? Anything  we'd  say  would  go,  whether 
we  should  say,  "Come  in  out  of  the  wet." 
or,  "  Disarm."  That  might  be  the  beginning 
of  a  real  world-alliance  and  tmion  to  ac- 
complish certain  large  results — disarmament, 
for  instance,  or  arbitration — dozens  of  good 
things. 

Of  course,  we'd  have  to  draw  and  quarter 
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the  O'Gormans.*  But  that  ought  to  be  done 
anyhow  in  the  general  interest  of  good  sense 
in  the  world.  We  could  force  any  nation 
into  this  "trust"  that  we  wanted  in  it. 

Isn't  it  time  we  tackled  such  a  job  frankly, 
fighting  out  the  Irish  problem  once  for  all, 
and  having  done  with  it? 

I'm  not  proposing  a  programme.  Tm  only 
thinking  out  loud.  1  see  little  hope  of  doing 
anything  so  long  as  we  choose  to  be  ruled 
by  an  obsolete  remark  made  by  George 
Washington. 

W.  H.  P. 

January  11,  1914. 

.  .  .  But  this  armament  flurry  is  worth 
serious  thought.  Lloyd  George  gave  out 
an  interview,  seeming  to  imply  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  navy  programme.  The  French 
allies  of  the  British  went  up  in  the  air!  They 
raised  a  great  howl.  Churchill  went  to  see 
them,  to  soothe  them.  They  would  not  be 
soothed.  Now  the  Prime  Minister  is  going 
to  Paris — ostensibly  to  see  his  daughter  off 
to  the  Riviera.  Nobody  believes  that  reason. 
They  say  he's  going  to  smooth  out  the  French. 
Meantime  the  Germans  are  gleeful. 

And  the  British  Navy  League  is  receiving 
money  and  encouraging  letters  from  British 
subjects,  praying  greater  activity  to  keep  the 
navy  up.  You  touch  the  navy  and  you  touch 
the  quick — that's  the  reason.  It's  an  enor- 
mous excitement  that  this  small  incident  has 
caused. 

W.  H.  P. 

Mr.  Page  to  Col,  Edward  M.  House 

London,  February  24,  1914. 
My  dear  House: 

You'JI  be  interested  in  these  pamphlets 
by  Sir  Max  Waechter,  who  has  opened  an 
office  here  and  is  spending  much  money  to 
"federate"  Europe,  and  to  bring  a  lessening 
of  armaments.  I  enclose  also  an  article  about 
him  from  the  Daily  Telegraph,  which  tells 
how  he  has  interviewed  most  of  the  Old 
World  monarchs.  Get  also,  immediately,  the 
new  two-volume  life  of  Lord  Lyons,  Minister 
to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  subsequently  Ambassador  to  France. 
You  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  the 
campaign  of  about  1870  to  reduce  armaments, 

^Senator  CVGorman  was  the  anti-British  Senator  from 
New  York  State  at  this  time  working  hard  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Panama  tolls  discrimination. 


when  old  Bismarck  dumped  the  whole  basket 
of  apples  by  marching  against  France.  You 
know  1  sometimes  fear  some  sort  of  repetition 
of  that  experience.  Some  government  (prob- 
ably Germany)  will  see  bankruptcy  staring 
it  in  the  face  and  the  easiest  way  out  will  seem 
a  great  war.  Bankruptcy  before  a  war  would 
be  ignominious;  after  a  war,  it  could  be 
charged  to  "Glory."  It'll  take  a  long  time 
to  bankrupt  England.  It's  unspeakably  rich; 
they  pay  enormous  taxes,  but  they  pay  them 
out  of  their  incomes,  not  out  of  their  principal, 
except  their  inheritance  tax.  That  looks  to 
me  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  principal.    .    .    . 

1  hope  you  had  a  good  time  in  Texas  and 
escaped  some  cold  weather.  This  deceptive 
sort  of  winter  here  is  grippe-laden.  I've 
had  the  thing,  but  I'm  now  getting  over  it.  .  .  . 

This  Benton*-Mexican  business  is  causing 
great  excitement  here. 

Always  heartily  yours, 

W.  H.  P. 

P.  S.  There's  nothing  like  the  President. 
By  George!  the  passage  of  the  arbitration 
treaty  (renewal)  almost  right  off  the  bat,  and 
apparently  the  tolls  discrimination  coming 
presently  to  its  repeal!  Sir  Edward  Grey 
remarked  to  me  yesterday:  "Things  are 
clearing  up!"  1  came  near  saying  to  him: 
"Have  you  any  miracles  in  mind  that  you'd 
like  to  see  worked?"  Wilson  stock  is  at  a 
high  premium  on  this  side  of  the  water  in 
spite  of  the  momentary  impatience  caused  by 
Benton's  death. 

W.  H.  P. 

Cd.  Edward  M,  House  to  Mr.  Page 

14$  East  3$th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Page: 

I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Laughlin.** 
At  first  he  thought  1  would  not  have  more 
than  one  chance  in  a  million  to  do  anything 
with  the  Kaiser,  but  after  talking  with  him 
farther,  he  concluded  that  I  would  have  a 
fairly  good  sporting  chance.  I  have  about 
concluded  to  take  it. 

If  1  can  do  anything,  I  can  do  it  in  a  few 
days.  I  was  with  the  President  most  of 
last  week.    .     .    . 

*ln  February,  iqi  5,  William  S.  Benton,  an  English  subject 
who  had  spent  the  larger  part  of  }iis  life  in  Mexico^  was 
murdered  in  the  presence  of  Francisco  Villa. 

**Mr.  Irwin  Laughlin,  first  secretary  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  London;  at  this  time  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
the  United  States. 
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He  spoke  of  your  letters  to  him  and  to  me 
as  being  classics,  and  said  they  were  the  best 
letters,  as  far  as  he  knew,  that  any  one  had 
ever  written.  Of  course  you  know  how  heart- 
ily I  concur  in  this.  He  said  that  sometime 
they  should  be  published. 

The  President  asked  me  if  I  thought  it 
would  be  all  right  with  you  if  he  could  arrange 
to  get  a  fund  to  help  out  the  Embassy,  and 
I  told  him  that  1  thought  it  would.  We  talked 
of  this  quite  earnestly,  for  he  is  now  crystalizing 
his  mind  in  regard  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  if  you  are  not  to  remain  in  London, 
then  he  would  probably  put  Houston  on  the 
Board  and  ask  you  to  take  the  Secretaryship 
of  Agriculture. 

You  have  no  idea  the  feeling  that  is  being 
aroused  by  the  tolls  question.  The  Hearst 
papers  are  screaming  at  all  of  us  every  day. 
They  have  at  last  honored  me  with  their 
abuse.    ... 

With  love  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Faithfully  yours, 

E.  M.  House. 
April  19th,  1914. 

CoL  Edward  M.  House  to  Mr.  Page 

145  East  3$th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Page: 

.  .  .  It  is  our  purpose  to  sail  on  the 
Imperator,  May  i6th,  and  go  directly  to  Ger- 
many. 1  expect  to  be  there  a  week  or  more, 
but  Mrs.  House  will  reach  London  by  the 
I  St  or  2nd  of  June.    .    .    . 

Our  friend*  in  Washington  thinks  it  is 
worth  while  for  me  to  go  to  Germany,  and 
that  determines  the  matter.  The  press  is 
shrieking  to-day  over  the  Mexican  situation, 
but  1  hope  they  will  be  disappointed.  It  is 
not  the  intention  to  do  anything  further  for 
the  moment  than  to  blockade  the  ports,  and 
unless  some  overt  id  is  made  from  the  North, 
our  troops  will  not  cross  the  border. 

Your  friend  always, 

E.  M.  House. 
April  20th,  1 914. 

Mr.  Page  to  CoL  Edward  Af .  House 

London,  April  27,  1914. 
My  dear  House: 

Of  course  you  decided  wisely  to  carry  out 
your  original  Beriin  plan,  and  you  ought 
never  to  have  had  a  moment's  hesitation,  if 

•Obviously  President  Wilson. 


you  did  have  any  hesitation.  1  do  not  expect 
you  to  produce  any  visible  or  immediate 
results.  I  hope  I  am  mistaken  in  this.  But 
you  know  that  the  German  Government  has 
a  well-laid,  progressive  plan  for  shipbuilding 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  I  believe  that 
the  work  has,  in  fact,  already  been  arranged 
for.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  You  are  going  to  see  what  effect  you 
can  produce.  Yet  the  fact  that  you  are  who 
you  are,  that  you  make  this  journey  for  this 
especial  purpose,  that  you  are  everiastingly 
right — these  are  enough. 

Moreover,  you  can't  ever  tell  results,  nor  can 
you  afford  to  make  your  plans  in  this  sort  of 
high  work  with  the  slightest  reference  to 
probable  results.  That's  the  bigness  and  the 
glory  of  it.  Any  ordinary  man  can,  on  any 
ordinary  day,  go  and  do  a  task,  the  favorable 
results  of  which  may  be  foreseen.  That's  easy. 
The  big  thing  is  to  go  confidently  to  work  on  a 
task,  the  results  of  which  nobody  can  possibly 
foresee — a  task  so  vague  and  improbable  of  defi- 
nite results  that  small  men  hesitate.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  very  many  of  the  bigg^  things 
in  history  have  been  done.  Wasn't  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  such  a  thing?  Who'd  ever 
have  supposed  that  that  could  have  been 
brought  about?  I  applaud  your  errand  and  I 
am  eagerly  impatient  to  hear  the  results.  When 
will  you  get  here?  I  assume  that  Mrs.  House 
will  not  go  with  you  to  Berlin.  No  matter  so 
you  both  turn  up  here  for  a  good  long  stay. 

I've  taken  me  a  little  bit  of  a  house  about 
twenty  miles  out  of  town  whither  we  are  going 
in  July  as  soon  as  we  can  get  away  from 
London.  I  hope  to  stay  down  there  till  far 
into  October,  coming  up  to  London  about 
thrice  a  week.  That's  the  dull  season  of  the 
year.  It's  a  charming  little  country  place — 
big  enough  for  you  to  visit  us.    .    .    . 

CoL  Edward  M.  House  to  Mr.  Page 
An  Bord  des  Dampfers  Imperator 

den  May  21,  1914. 
Hamburg-Amerika  Linie 
Dear  Page: 

Here  we  are  again.  The  Wallaces*  land  at 
Cherbourg,  Friday  morning,  and  we  of  course 
go  on  to  Berlin.  1  wish  1  might  have  the 
benefit  of  your  advice  just  now,  for  the  chances 
for  success  in  this  great  adventure  are  slender 

*Mr.  Hugh  C.  Wallace,  afterward  Ambassador  to  France. 
Mr.  Wallace  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  House  on  this 
journey. 
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enough  at  best.  The  President  has  done  his 
part  in  the  letter  1  have  with  me,  and  it  is 
ckarly  up  to  me  to  do  mine.    .    .    . 

Faithfully  yours, 

E.  M.  House. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Colonel  House  had 
taken  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Tyrrell,  and  had 
sailed  directly  to  Germany  on  a  German  ship— 
the  Imperator.  Ambassador  Gerard  had  made 
preparations  for  his  reception  in  Berlin,  and  the 
American  soon  had  long  talks  with  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz,  Falkenhayn,  Von  Jagow,  Solf,  and 
others.  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  wife  died 
almost  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Berlin,  so  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  see  the  Chancellor — 
the  man  who  would  have  probably  been  the 
most  receptive  to  these  peace  ideas.  All  the 
leaders  of  the  government,  except  Von  Tirpitz, 
gave  Colonel  House's  proposals  a  respectful  if 
somewhat  cynical  hearing.  Von  Tirpitz  was 
openly  and  demonstratively  hostile.  The  leader 
of  the  German  navy  simply  bristled  with  antag- 
onism to  any  suggestion  for  peace  or  disarma- 
ment or  world  cooperation.  He  consumed  a 
large  part  of  the  time  which  Colonel  House 
spent  with  him,  denouncing  England  and  all  its 
works.  Hatred  of  the  "  Island  Kingdom"  was 
apparently  the  consuming  passion  of  his  exis- 
tence. On  the  whole,  Von  Tirpitz  thus  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  feeling  that  the  purpose 
of  the  House  mission  was  extremely  distasteful 
to  him.  The  other  members  of  the  Government, 
while  not  so  tactlessly  hostile,  were  not  par- 
ticularly encouraging.  The  usual  objections  to 
disarmament  were  urged — the  fear  of  other 
Powers,  the  walled-in  state  of  Germany,  the 
vigilant  enemies  against  which  it  was  necessary 
constantly  to  be  prepared  and  watchful.  Even 
more  than  the  unsympathetic  politeness  of  the 
German  Cabinet  the  general  atmosphere  of 
Berlin  was  depressing  to  Colonel  House.  The 
militaristic  oligarchy  was  absolutely  in  control. 
Militarism  possessed  not  only  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  chief  officers  of  state,  but  the 
populace  as  well.  One  almost  trivial  cir- 
cumstance has  left  a  lasting  impression  on 
Colonel  House's  mind.  Ambassador  Gerard 
took  him  out  one  evening  for  a  little  relaxation. 
Both  Mr.  Gerard  and  Colonel  House  were  fond 
of  target  shooting  and  the  two  men  sought  one 
of  the  numerous  rifle  galleries  of  Berlin.  They 
visited  gallery  after  gallery,  but  could  not  get 
into  one.  Great  crowds  lined  up  at  every 
•  place,  waiting  their  turn  at  the  target.     It 


seemed  as  though  every  able-bodied  man  in 
Berlin  was  spending  all  his  time  improving 
his  marksmanship.  But  this  was  merely  a 
small  indication  of  the  atmosphere  of  militarism 
which  prevailed  in  the  larger  aspects  of  life. 
Colonel  House  found  himself  in  a  strange  place 
to  preach  international  accord  for  the  ending 
of  war! 

He  had  come  to  Berlin  not  merely  to  talk 
with  the  Cabinet  heads;  his  goal  was  the 
Kaiser  himself.  But  he  perceived  at  once  a 
persistent  opposition  to  his  plan.  As  he  was 
the  President's  personal  representative,  and 
carried  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Kaiser,  an  audience  could  not  be  refused — 
indeed,  it  had  already  been  duly  arranged;  but 
there  was  a  quiet  opposition  to  his  consorting 
with  the  all  highest  alone.  It  was  not  usual. 
Colonel  House  was  informed,  for  His  Imperial 
Majesty  to  discuss  such  matters  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  Germany  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  shock  which  the  Emperor's  interviews  with 
certain  foreign  correspondents  had  given  the 
nation.  The  effects  were  still  felt  of  the  famous 
letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth — ^which,  when 
published  in  the  London  Telegraph,  had  caused 
the  bitterest  resentment  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Kaiser  had  given  his  solemn  word  that  he  would 
indulge  in  no  more  indiscretions  of  this  sort, 
and  a  private  interview  with  Colonel  House 
was  regarded  by  his  advisers  as  a  possible 
infraction  of  that  promise.  But  the  American 
would  not  be  denied.  He  knew  that  an  inter- 
view with  a  third  person  present  would  be 
simply  time  thrown  away.  His  message  was  in- 
tended for  the  Kaiser's  own  ears.  Ultimately 
his  persistence  succeeded.  The  next  Monday 
would  be  June  ist — a  great  day  in  Germany. 
It  was  the  occasion  of  the  Schrippenfest,  a  day 
which  for  many  years  had  been  set  aside  for 
the  glorification  of  the  German  army.  On 
that  festival,  the  Kaiser  entertained  with  great 
pomp  representative  army  officers  and  repre- 
sentative privates,  as  well  as  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  other  distinguished  foreigners.  Colo- 
nel House  was  invited  to  attend  the  Kaiser's 
luncheon  on  that  occasion ;  and  was  informed 
that  after  this  function  was  over,  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  having  a  private  con- 
versation with  His  Majesty. 

The  affair  took  place  in  the  palace  at  Pots- 
dam. The  militarism  which  Colonel  House 
had  felt  so  oppressively  in  Berlin  society  was 
especially  manifest  on  this  occasion.    There 
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were  two  luncheon  parties — that  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  officers  and  guests  in  the  state  dining 
room,  and  that  of  the  selected  private  soldiers 
outside.  The  Kaiser  and  the  Kaiserin  spent  a 
few  moments  with  their  humbler  subjects, 
drinking  beer  with  them  and  passing  a  few 
comradely  remarks;  they  then  proceeded  to 
the  large  dining  hall  and  took  their  places  with 
the  gorgeously  caparisoned  and  bemedaled 
chieftains  of  the  German  army.  The  whole 
proceeding  has  an  historic  interest,  in  that  it 
was  the  last  Schrippenfest  held.  Whether  an- 
other will  ever  be  held  is  problematical,  for  the 
occasion  was  an  inevitable  part  of  the  trappings 
of  Hohenzollemism.  Despite  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion.  Colonel  House's  chief  memory 
of  this  function  is  slightly  tinged  with  the  ludi- 
crous. He  had  spent  the  better  part  of  a  life- 
time attempting  to  rid  himself  of  his  military 
title — but  uselessly.  He  was  now  embarrassed 
because  these  solemn  German  officers  per- 
sisted in  regarding  him  as  an  important  part  of 
the  American  Army,  and  in  discussing  technical 
and  strategical  problems.  The  visitor  made 
several  attempts  to  explain  that  he  was  merely 
a  "geographical  colonel" — that  the  title  was 
constantly  conferred  in  an  informal  sense  on 
Americans,  especially  Southerners,  and  that 
the  handle  to  his  name  had,  therefore,  no 
military  significance.  But  the  round-faced 
Teutons  stared  at  his  explanation  in  blank 
amazement;  they  couldn't  grasp  the  point 
at  all,  and  continued  to  ask  his  opinion  of 
matters  purely  military. 

When  the  lunch  was  finished,  the  Kaiser 
took  Colonel  House  aside,  and  the  two  men 
withdrew  to  the  terrace,  out  of  earshot  of  the 
rest  of  the  gathering.  However,  they  were 
not  out  of  sight.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  the 
Kaiser  and  the  American  walked  up  and  down, 
the  German  generals,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
watching  the  proceeding — resentful,  puzzled, 
curious  as  to  what  it  was  all  about.  The 
quiet  demeanor  of  the  American  "Colonel,"  his 
plain  citizen's  clothes,  and  his  almost  impassive 
face,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Kaiser's 
dazzling  uniform  and  the  general  scene  of 
military  display.  Two  or  three  of  the  generals 
^nd  admirals  present  were  in  the  secret,  but 
only  two  or  three;  the  mass  of  officers  watching 
this  meeting  little  guessed  that  the  purpose  of 
House's  visit  was  to  persuade  the  Kaiser  to 
abandon  everything  for  which  the  Schrippen- 
fest stood — ^to  enter  an  international  compact 
with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for 


reducing  armaments,  to  reach  an  agreement 
about  trade  and  the  treatment  of  backward 
peoples,  and  to  form  something  of  a  permanent 
association  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
one  thing  which  was  apparent  to  the  watchers 
was  that  the  American  was  only  now  and  then 
saying  a  brief  word,  but  that  the  Kaiser  was, 
as  usual,  doing  a  vast  amount  of  talking.  His 
speech  rattled  on  with  the  utmost  animation, 
his  arms  were  constantly  gesticulating,  he 
would  bring  one  fist  down  into  his  palm  to 
register  an  emphatic  point,  he  would  stop 
abruptly  in  his  walk,  and  enforce  certain  ideas 
with  a  menacing  forefinger.  At  times  Colonel 
House  would  show  slight  signs  of  impatience 
and  interrupt  the  flow  of  talk.  But  the 
Kaiser  was  clearly  absorbed  in  the  subject  unr 
der  discussion.  His  entourage  several  times  at- 
tempted to  break  up  the  interview.  The 
Court  Chamberlain  twice  gingerly  approached 
and  informed  His  Majesty  that  the  Imperial 
train  was  waiting  to  take  the  party  back  to 
Berlin.  Each  time  the  Kaiser,  with  an  angry 
gesture,  waved  the  interrupter  away.  De- 
spairing of  the  usual  resources,  the  Kaiserin  was 
sent  with  the  same  message.  The  Kaiser  did 
not  treat  her  so  summarily,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  request,  and  continued  to 
discuss  the  European  situation  with  the  Ameri- 
can. 

The  subject  that  had  mainly  aroused  the 
Imperial  warmth  was  the  "Yellow  Peril."  For 
years  this  had  been  an  obsession  with  the 
Kaiser,  and  he  launched  into  the  subject  as 
soon  as  Colonel  House  broached  the  purpose  of 
his  visit.  There  could  be  no  question  of  dis- 
armament, the  Kaiser  vehemently  declared,  as 
long  as  this  danger  to  civilization  existed.  "  We 
white  nations  should  join  hands,"  he  said, 
"  to  oppose  Japan  and  the  other  yellow  nations* 
or  some  day  they  will  destroy  us!" 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Colonel  House 
could  get  His  Majesty  away  from  this  subject. 
Whatever  topic  he  touched  upon,  the  Kaiser 
would  immediately  start  declaiming  on  the 
dangers  that  faced  Europe  from  the  East.  His 
insistence  on  this,  accounted  partly  for  the 
slight  signs  of  impatience  which  the  American 
showed.  He  feared  that  all  the  time  allotted 
for  the  interview  would  be  devoted  to  discuss- 
ing the  Japanese.  About  another  nation,  the 
Kaiser  showed  almost  as  much  alarm  as  he 
did  about  Japan — ^and  that  was  Russia.  He 
spoke  contemptuously  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  as  possible  enemies — he  apparently  had 
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no  fear  of  them.  But  the 
size  of  Russia  and  the  ex- 
posed eastern  frontier  of 
Germany  seemed  to  appal 
him.  How  could  Germany 
join  a  peace  pact,  and  re- 
duce its  army,  so  long  as 
i7$,ooo,ooo  Slavs  threat- 
ened them  from  (his  direc- 
tion? 

Another  matter  which 
the  Kaiser  discussed  with 
derision  was  Mr.  Bryan's 
arbitration  treaty.  Practi- 
cally all  the  great  nations 
had  already  ratified  this 
treaty  except  Germany. 
The  Kaiser  now  laughed  at 
the  treaties  and  pooh- 
poohed  Bryan.  Germany, 
he  declared,  would  never 
accept  such  an  arbitration 
plan.  Colonel  House  had 
particular  cause  to  remem- 
ber this  part  of  the  conver- 
sation three  yearsaflerward, 
when  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  Germany. 
The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  Bryan  treaty  was  the 
clause  which  pledged  the 
hi^  contracting  parties  not 
to  go  to  war  without  taking 
a  breathing  spell  of  one  year 
in  which  to  think  the  matter 
over.  Had  Germany 
adopted  this  treaty,  the 
United  States  in  April, 
1917,  after  Germany  had 
presented  a  casus  belli  by 
resuming  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare,  could  not  have  gone  to  war.  Despite  the  Kaiser's  hostile  attitude  toward 
We  should  have  been  obliged  to  wait  a  these  details,  his  general  reception  of  the 
year,  or  until  April,  1918,  before  engaging  in  President's  proposals  was  not  outwardly  un- 
hostilities.  That  is,  an  honorable  observance  friendly.  Perhaps  he  was  sincere — perhaps 
of  this  Bryan   treaty  by  the  United  States     not;  yet  the  fact  is  that  he  manifested  more 


VtSCOUNT  HALDANE  (left) 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  in  1914,  and  Mr.  Page.  Kaldane's  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  working  basis  with  Germany  for  a  lessening  of  armaments 
met  with  failure.  Mr.  Page,  though  strongly  in  favot  of  disarmament  and  arbi- 
tration, wrote  Colonel  House  that  his  mission  would  not  succeed.  He  believed 
that  there  was  only  one  way  to  prevent  war— that  was  a  working  arrangement 
for  (his  and  other  great  purposes  between  the  United  Slates.  Great  Britain,  and 
the  British  free  dominions 


would  have  meant  that  Germany  would  have 
starved  Great  Britain  into  surrender,  and 
crushed  Europe  with  her  army.  Had  the 
Kaiser,  on  this  June  afternoon,  not  notified 
Colonel  House  that  Germany  would  not  accept 
this  treaty,  but,  instead,  had  notified  him  that 
he  would  accept  it,  William  II  might  now  be 


cordiality  to  this  somewhat  vague 
together"  proposal  than  had  any  of  his  official 
advisers.  He  encouraged  Colonel  House  to 
visit  London,  talk  the  matter  over  with  Brit- 
ish statesmen,  and  then  return  to  Beriin. 

"The  last  thing,"  he  said,  "that  Germany 
wants  is  war.    We  are  getring  to  be  a  great 


sitting  on  the  throne  of  a  victorious  Germany,     commercial  country.     In  a  few  years  Germany 
with  Europe  for  a  footstool.  will    be  a    rich  country,   like   England  and 


COL.    EDWARD    M.    HOUSE 


O  Wmni  Scwtftpir  l'» 


*-  wilh  the  Kaiser  in  June,  I9t4.  in  an  effort  lo  avert  the  impcndW  European 
herewith   in    ihe   correipondence   between    himself   and    Ambassador   fige 
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This,  on  Tune  i,  1914.  was  the  scene  of  the  Schrippenfeit,  the  day  set  aside  by  Imperial  Germany  for  ihe  glorificalion  ot 
HohenioTkrnisrn  and  the  German  army.  This  Scltrippcnfest  was  the  last  one  ever  held.  It  was  this  gmt  day  ol  military 
pageantry  that  the  Kaiser  named  (or  discussing  peace  and  disarmament  with  Colonel  House.  The  Kaiser's  entourage 
OMistanlly  attempted  10  break  up  the  interview  and  even  enlisted  the  help  of  the  Kaiserin  to  that  end.  The  palace  at 
E^sdamwas  the  scene  o(  Colonel  House's  interview  with  the  Kaiseron  June4.  1914.  The  Kaiser  denounced  Japan  as  the 
world's  greatest  menace,  sneered  at  England  and  France,  expressed  his  fears  of  Russia,  and  ridiculed  Bryan  and  his  arbitra- 
tion treaty.  Colonel  House  obtained  little  encouragement  (or  his  disarmament  plans.  "  Every  nation  in  Europe."  were 
the  Kaiser's  parting  words,  "has  its  bayonets  pointed  at  Germany.     But  we  are  ready!" 


the  United  States.  We  don't  want  a  war  to 
mlerferc  with  our  progress." 

Any  peace  suggestion  that  was  compatible 
with  German  safety,  he  said,  would  be  enter- 
tained. Yet  his  parting  words  were  not 
reassuring. 

"  Every  nation  in  Europe."  were  the  Kaiser's 
parting  words,  "has  its  bayonets  pointed  at 
Germany.  But — "  and  with  this  he  gave  a 
proud  and  smiling  ^ance  at  the  glistening 
representatives  <A  his  army  gathered  on  this 
brilliant  occasion, 

"We  are  ready!" 

Colonel  House  left  Berlin,  not  particularly 
hopeful.  The  Kaiser  impressed  him  as  a  man 
at  unstable  nervous  organization — a*  one  who 
vas  just  hovering  on  the  \yttdfT\nn<i  rtf  in<;anity, 
Certainlv,  this  was  no  man  f'j  hf^nfrintwi  with 


such  powers  as  Ihe  American  had  witnes^d 
that  day  at  Potsdam.  Dangerous  as  the 
Kaiser  was,  however,  he  d  id  not  seem  to  Colonel 
House  to  be  as  great  a  menace  to  mankind  as 
were  his  military  advisers.  The  American 
came  away  from  Berlin  with  the  conviction 
that  Ihe  most  powerful  force  in  Germany  was 
the  militaristic  clique — and  second,  the  Hohen- 
zollem  dynasty.  He  has  always  insisted  thai 
this  represented  Ihe  real  precedence  in  power. 
So  long  as  the  Kaiser  was  obedient  to  the  will 
of  militarism,  so  long  he  could  maintain  his 
standing.  He  was  confident,  however,  that  the 
militaristic  oligarchy  was  determined  to  have 
its  will,  and  would  dethrone  the  Kaiser  the 
moment  he  showed  indications  of  taking  a 
course  that  would  lead  to  peace.  Colonel 
House  was  also  convinced  that  this  militaristic 
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oligarchy  was  determined  on  war.  The  cool- 
ness with  which  it  listened  to  his  proposals, 
the  attempts  it  made  to  keep  him  from  seeing 
the  Kaiser  alone,  its  repeated  efforts  to  break 
up  the  conversation  after  it  had  begun — all 
this  pointed  to  the  inevitable  tragedy.  The 
fact  that  the  Kaiser  expressed  a  wish  to  discuss 
the  matter  again,  after  Colonel  House  had 
sounded  London,  was  the  one  hopeful  feature 
of  an  otherwise  depressing  experience,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  tone  of  faint  optimism  in  his 
letters  describing  the  visit. 

Col.  Edward  M.  House  to  Mr.  Page 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Berlin. 
May  28,  1914. 
Dear  Page: 

.  .  .  .  I  have  done  something  here  al- 
ready— not  much,  but  enough  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  London.  1  lunch  with  the  Kaiser 
on  Monday.  1  was  advised  to  avoid  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  as  being  very  unsympathetic. 
However,  I  went  directly  at  him  and  had  a 
most  interesting  talk.  He  is  a  forceful  fellow. 
Von  Jagow  is  pleasant  but  not  forceful.  I 
have  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  The  Chan- 
cellor's wife  died  last  week  so  I  have  not  gotten 
in  touch  with  him.  I  will  write  you  more 
fully  from  Paris.  My  address  there  will  be 
Hotel  Ritz. 

Hastily, 

E.  M.  H. 

Col.  Edward  M.  House  to  Mr.  Page 
Hotel  Ritz,  15,  Place  VendAme,  Paris. 

June  3,  1914. 
Dear  Pace: 

I  had  a  satisfactory  talk  with  the  Kaiser  on 
Monday.  1  have  now  seen  everyone  worth 
while  in  Germany  except  the  Chancellor.  I 
am  ready  now  for  London.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  prepare  the  way.  The  Kaiser  knows 
1  am  to  see  them,  and  I  have  arranged  to  keep 
him  in  touch  with  results — if  there  are  any. 
We  must  work  quickly  after  I  arrive,  for  it 
may  be  advisable  for  me  to  return  to  Germany, 
and  I  am  counting  on  sailing  for  home  July  1 5th 
or  28th. 

Yours, 

E.  M.  H. 

Colonel  House  left  that  night  for  Paris;  but 
there  the  situation  was  a  hopeless  one.  France 
was  not  thinking  of  a  foreign  war,  it  was  en- 


grossed with  its  domestic  troubles.  There  had 
been  three  French  ministries  in  two  weeks;  and 
the  trial  of  Madame  Caillaux  for  the  murder  of 
Gaston  Calmette,  editor  of  the  Paris  Figaro, 
was  monopolizing  all  the  nation's  capacity  for 
emotion.  Colonel  House  saw  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  energy  to  take  up  his  mission  at 
Paris — there  was  no  government  stable  enough 
to  make  a  discussion  worth  while.  He  there- 
fore immediately  left  for  London. 

The  political  situation  in  Great  Britain  was 
almost  as  confused  as  that  in  Paris.  The 
country  was  in  a  state  approaching  civil  war 
on  the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  1  reland ;  the 
suffragettes  were  threatening  to  dynamite  the 
Houses  of  Parliament;  and  the  eternal  struggle 
between  the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative 
influences  was  raging  with  unprecedented  viru- 
lence. A  European  war  was  far  from  every- 
body's mind.  It  was  this  utter  inability  to 
grasp  the  realities  of  the  European  situation 
which  proved  the  main  impediment  to  Colonel 
House's  work  in  England.  He  met  all  the 
important  p)eople — Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  others.  With 
them  he  discussed  his  "  pact "  proposal  in  great 
detail. 

Naturally,  ideas  of  this  sort  were  listened 
to  sympathetically  by  statesmen  of  the  staitip 
of;  Asquith,  Grey,  and  Lloyd  George.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  that  none  of  these  men 
apprehended  an  immediate  war.  They  saw  no 
necessity  to  hurry  about  the  matter.  They 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  the  German  Ambassador  in  London, 
and  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  German 
Chancellor.  Both  these  men  were  regarded  by 
the  Foreign  Office  as  guarantees  against  a 
German  attack;  their  continuance  in  their 
offices  was  looked  upon  as  an  assurance  that 
Germany  entertained  no  immediately  aggres- 
sive plans.  Though  the  British  statesmen  did 
not  say  so  definitely,  the  impression  was  con- 
veyed that  the  mission  on  which  Colonel  House 
was  engaged  was  an  unnecessary  one — a  prep- 
aration against  a  danger  that  did  not  exist. 
Colonel  House  attempted  to  persuade  Sir 
Edward  Grey  to  visit  the  Kiel  regatta,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  see  the  Kaiser, 
and  discuss  the  plan  with  him.  But  the  Govern- 
ment feared  that  such  a  visit  would  be  ver\' 
disturbing  to  France  and  Russia.  Already  Mr. 
Churchill's  proposal  for  a  "  naval  holiday  "  had 
so  wrought  up  the  French  that  a  hurried  trip  to 
France  by  Mr.  Asquith  had  been  necessary  to 
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quiet  them;  the  consterna- 
tion which  would  have  been 
caused  in  Paris  by  the 
presence  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  at  Kiel  can  only  be 
imagined.  The  fact  that 
the  British  statesmen  en- 
tertained so  little  appre- 
hension of  a  German  attack 
may  possibly  be  a  reflection 
on  their  judgment;  yet 
Colonel  House's  visit  has  a 
great  historical  value,  for 
the  experience  afterward 
convinced  him  that  Great 
Britain  had  no  part  in 
bringing  on  the  European 
war,  and  that  Germany 
was  solely  responsible.  It 
certainly  put  the  Wilson 
Administration  ri gh t  on 
this  all-important  point, 
when  the  great  storm 
broke. 

The  most  vivid  recollec- 
tion which  the  British 
statesmen  whom  Colonel 
House  met  retain  of  his 
visit,  was  his  consternation 
at  the  spirit  that  had  con- 
fronted him  everywhere  in 
Germany.  The  four  men 
most  interested — Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  Sir  William 
Tyrrell,  Ambassador  Page, 
and  Colonel  House — met  at 
luncheon  in  the  American 
Embassy  a  few  days  after 
President  Wilson's  emissary 
had  returned  from  BeHin. 
could  talk  of  little  except  the  preparations  for 
war  which  were  manifest  on  every  hand.      , 

"  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  living  near 
a  mighty  electric  dynamo,"  Colonel  House 
told  his  friends.  "The  whole  of  Germany  is 
charged  with  electricity.  Everybody's  nerves 
are  tense.  It  needs  only  a  spark  to  set  the 
whole  thing  off." 

The  "spark"  came  two  weeks  afterward  with 
the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand. 

"It  is  all  a  bad  business,"  Colonel  House 
wrote  to  Page  when  war  broke  out,  "and  just 
think  how  near  we  came  to  making  such  a 
catastrophe  impossible!  If  England  had  moved 
a  little  faster  and  had  let  me  go  back  to  Ger- 


PRINCE    LICHNOWSKY 

German  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in  1914,  and  Princess  Lichnowsky. 
British  statesmen  informed  Colonel  House  that  Prince  Lichnowjky's  prcMDce 
in  London  in  itself  showed  that  Germany  had  no  intention  of  attacking  Great 
Britain.  The  Prince  was  so  openly  pro-British  in  his  sympathies  that  he  was 
himself  regarded  as  an  insurance  against  war 

Colonel  House  many,  the  thing,  perhaps,  could  have  been 
done." 
To  which  Page  at  once  replied: 
"  No,  no,  no — no  power  on  earth  could  have 
prevented  it.  The  German  militarism,  which 
is  the  crime  of  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been 
working  for  this  for  twenty-five  years.  It  b 
the  logical  result  of  their  spirit  and  enterprise 
and  doctrine.  It  bad  to  come.  But,  ofoMirse, 
they  chose  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong  issue. 
Militarism  has  no  judgment.  Don't  let 
your  conscience  be  worried.  You  did  all  that 
any  mortal  man  could  do.  But  nobody  could 
have  done  anything  effective. 

"We've  got  to  see  to  it  that  this  system 
doesn't  grow  up  again.     That's  all." 


{A  fourth  chapter  will  be  published  in  November) 
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THE  Right  Honorable  Arthur  Meig- 
hen,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
has  recently  focused  upon  himself 
the  interest  of  his  fellow  North- 
Americans  to  the  south  of  the  Cana- 
dian border,  by  his  leadership  in  opposing  the 
renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  at  the 
Conference  of  British  Prime  Ministers  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Meighen  is  not  new  to  the  arena  of 
international  politics,  however.  During  the 
Imperial  War  Conference  of  1918  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Sir  Robert  Borden  as  one  of 
the  three  Canadian  representatives  at  that 
important  gathering,  and  the  experience  gained 
there  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  later  r61e 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  play. 

Mr.  Meighen's  manifest  understanding  of 
international  problems,  especially  those  which 
relate  to  North  America  and  the  Pacific,  may 
have  occasioned  some  slight  surprise  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  the  United  States, 
but  not  in  Canada.  Among  his  own  people, 
Mr.  Meighen  is  known  to  have  been  a  keen 
student  of  the  affairs  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  to  possess  clearly  defined  views  on  the 
relations  between  its  various  component  parts. 
In  the  session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  in 
1912-13,  he  shared  in  the  important  debate  on 
Canada's  relations  to  the  then  naval  problem 
of  the  Empire,  and  delivered  notable  addresses 
on  the  subject  throughout  the  Dominion. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  during  the 
War,  when  Canada's  relations  to  the  Empire 
and  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  wer^ 
being  enlarged  and  emphasized. 

Just  before  he  left  for  this  Conference  of 
Prime  Ministers,  he  delivered  an  address  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  what  he  considered 
Canada's  attitude  at  that  Conference  should 
be;  and  that  address  was  accepted  by  all  classes 
of  the  people  as  being  eminently  satisfactory. 
Having  a  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Mr. 


Meighen's  record  and  opinions,  Canada  felt 
that  her  relations  with  the  other  British  nations 
were  safe  in  his  hands.  The  Manitoba  Free 
Press,  the  leading  Liberal  journal  of  western 
Canada,  which  cannot  be  described  as  politi- 
cally friendly  to  Mr.  Meighen,  said  at  that 
time:  "He  goes  to  London  not  as  the  leader 
of  a  political  party,  but  as  the  representative 
of  Canada;  and  as  such,  he  carries  with  him 
the  best  wishes  and,  in  a  large  manner  we  think, 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Canada." 

At  the  Conference  he  took  a  prominent 
part  and  proved  himself  quite  the  equal  of 
General  Smuts  of  South  Africa,  and  Mr. 
Hughes  of  Australia,  as  an  exponent  of  Britan- 
nic foreign  policy,  present  and  future. 

It  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  most 
vital  aspect  of  the  Conference  was  that  which 
opened  up  the  problems  revolving  around  the 
first  item  on  the  agenda — namely,  the  question 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance; 
and  in  the  deliberations  that  follow^,  Mr. 
Meighen  played  a  remarkable  and  even  a  de- 
cisive part.  He  recognized  indeed  the  desira- 
bility of  continued  friendship  and  cooperation 
with  Japan;  who  has  such  an  inevitably  im- 
portant place  in  the  Far  East  and  whose  most 
thoughtful  and  far-seeing  elements  are  genu- 
inely anxious  to  play  a  worthy  r61e  in 
the  community  of  nations;  but  he  urged 
that  an  exclusive  alliance  or  arrangement 
between  only  two  of  the  Powers  interested  in 
the  Pacific  and  Far  East  had  become  obsolete 
and  inadequate  as  a  means  of  regulating  the 
international  politics  of  that  region,  and  that 
for  such  an  arrangement  there  should  be  sub- 
stituted a  wider  understanding,  based  upon 
the  more  modem  and  effective  system  of  free 
and  full  consultation  and  conference  between 
all  the  Powers  vitally  interested.  In  short,  he 
proposed  that  the  British  Empire  should  lend 
its  weight  to  the  principle  of  a  Conference 
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THE    SYMBOL    OF    AN    ANCIENT    ALLEGIANCE 
Quebec,  which  was  Ihe  srsl  of  Ihe  French  colonial  govemmenl  of  Canada   170  years  ago.  slill 
retains  its  flavor  of  French   language  and  custom  under  Ihe  beneficent  and  tolerant  British  rule 


of  the  Pacific  Powers — that  is  China.  Japan, 
the  United  States,  and  the  British  Empire — 
with  the  expectations  that  these  Powers  might 
become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  this  method 
as  a  permanent  method  of  adjusting  their  re- 
lations one  with  another. 

In  the  Old  World  the  conference  system  has 
seen  in  recent  years  a  remarkable  and  beneficial 
extension.  It  should  be  no  less  beneficial 
in  its  application  to  the  problems  of  the  New 
World  and  the  Orient  which  bid  fair  to  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  stage  during  the  next  genera- 
tions. In  these  circumstances  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  was  among  the  first  to  welcome 
President  Harding's  wise  and  timely  action, 
taken  while  the  deliberations  in  London  were 
in  progress,  in  inviting  the  Powers  concerned 
to  meet  in  conference  in  Washington.  The 
Washington  Conference  offers  a  supreme  oppor- 
tunity not  only  for  harmonizing,  upon  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis,  the  relations  between  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  English  speaking 
world,  but  also  for  adjusting  the  difficult  prob- 
lems that  arise  from  a  far  more  ancient  division 
— the  division  of  humanity  by  the  line  that 
marks  the  East  from  the  West.  The  difTiculties 
in  all  these  aspects  will  be  great,  but  public 
opinion  everywhere  is  becoming  more  and  more 
insistent  that  this  Conference  must  not  and 
dare  n(it  fail. 


All  this  but  emphasizes  how  significant  and 
far-reaching  was  the  effect  of  the  recent  Con- 
ference of  the  British  Empire  in  London.  His 
leadership  in  opposing  a  renewal  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  was  evidence  that  he  regards 
Canada  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  great  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  His  general  influence 
in  the  Conference  also  indicated  that  as  a 
Dominion's  leader  he  is  in  favor  of  such  policies 
as  will  tend  to  preserve  the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  This  attitude  is  positive  rather  than 
negative,  active  rather  than  passive.  The 
Dominions  are  definitely  inclined  to  avoid 
such  activities  as  would  involve  the  Empire 
in  possible  complications  requiring  a  display 
of  military  or  naval  strength. 

While  the  official  report  of  the  Conference 
has  not  yet  reached  Canada,  one  significant 
paragraph  has  been  cabled.     It  reads: 

The  discussions,  which  covered  the  whole  area  of 
foreign  policy,  proved  tnost  fruitful  in  all  rerpecis. 
They  revealed  a  unanimous  opinion  as  to  the  main 
lines  to  be  followed  by  British  policy,  and  a  deep 
conviction  ihat  the  whole  weight  of  the  Empire 
should  be  concentrated  behind  a  united  understand- 
acticn  in  foreign  affairs. 


Canadians  interpret  this  to  mean  that  here- 
after the    Dominions    shall    be  consulted  in 
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advance  on  all  important  interna- 
tional matters  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  interested,  or  in  which 
their  separate  interests  may  be  in- 
volved. Henceforth,  those  nations 
which  desire  the  fullest  friendship 
with  the  British  Empire  must  be 
in  harmony  with  public  opinion  in 
the  Dominions  as  well  as  with  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  British  Isles.  Ail 
parts  of  the  Empire  propose  to 
stand  together  and  four-square  to 
all  the  world. 

When  he  arrived  at  Halifax  on 
his  return  from  this  year's  Con- 
ference, Mr.  Meighen  reaffirmed 
his  faith  in  the  British  Empire  in 
the  following  terms: 

There  is  no  question  that  the  people 
■  of  the  British  Isles  are  sincerely  anxious 
loget  the  standpoint  of  the  Dominions. 
Their  Government  wants  us  to  under- 
stand all  the  facts  of  the  situation,  to 
get  our  opinions,  and  to  shape  its 
course  in  consonance  with  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  the  entire  league  of 
British  Nations,  That  is  the  purpose 
of  consultation  in  conferences.  So  far 
as  the  foreign  policy  is  concerned — I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  in  Canada 
who  would  have  this  country  decline 
the  invitation  to  come  and  help,  who 
would  have  us  ignore  the  call  to  come 
and  reason  together.  We  must  walk 
with  the  nations  of  this  Empire  or 
walk  away  from  them.  The  gospel  of  isolation  is 
the  gospel  of  separation,  under  a  thin  disguise.  We 
enjoy  the  fullest  self-government  that  the  heart  of 
a  people  could  desire.  That  is  our  heritage — and  I 
know  of  no  one  who  wants  to  take  it  away.  Under 
these  conditions  I  am  for  codperation  and  for  unity. 
I  believe  in  the  British  Empire. 

Premier  Meighen's  views  on  imperial  foreign 
policy  represent  those  of  the  whole  Canadian 
people.  There  has  been  no  adverse  criticism 
at  home  of  his  performance  at  this  Conference 
of  Prime  Ministers.  The  general  principles 
which  he  advocated  were  dehneated  for  hit 
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Whose  conception  of  Canada's    position  is  i  memher  state  of  II 

British    Empire  includes  a  conviction   that    her  welfare    cannot   I 

advanced   by  any  inlemationa!  poMcy  that  is  seriously  deiriment 

lo  the  United  Stales 


considerable  change  from  those  enunciated 
by  his  party  ten  years  previously.  In  1913, 
the  Conservative  party  was  inclined  to  contri- 
btite  directly  to  a  central  British  Navy,  and 
was  less  prepared  to  insist  on  Canada  having 
a  potent  voice  in  the  shaping  of  Britannic 
foreign  policy.  Mr.  Meighen  probably  shared 
those  views  at  that  time.  But  he  has  modified 
his  point  of  view  as  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Mr. 
Meighen's  political  godfather,  has  modified  his. 
in  1912,  there  was  a  noteworthy  divergence  in 
Canada  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Dominion  to 
the  Mother-Country,  the  Liberals  being  more 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  debate  before     jealous  of  autonomy  in  naval,  military,  and 


his  departure,  and  were  probably  refined  for 
him  by  other  important  Canadians  in  private 
conversarions;  nevertheless,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  his  expressed  opinions  were  founded  upon 
solid  personal  convictions.  He  has  never  been 
accused  of  being  a  time-server. 
Mr.  Meighen's  views  on  these  matters  show 


other  matters  of  national  concern.  To-day, 
there  is  practical  unanimity.  Farmers,  Pro- 
gressives, Unionists,  Liberals,  and  Conserva- 
tives— they  all  have  the  same  abiding  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  Britannic  Commonwealth 
of  Nations. 

If  Mr,  Meighen  has  modified  his  imperial 
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MR.  MEIGHEN  AT  THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE 
Held  at  No.  10  Downing  Street,  in  London,  last  June.  This  Conference  was  an  oRiciat  recognition  by  the  British 
Government  of  the  right  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  Empire  to  share  in  the  shaping  of  Imperial  policies 
which  might  hereafter  involve  them  in  war.  it  is  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Meighen.  at  this  Conference,  was 
so  emphatic  in  his  opposition  lo  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  (asserting  that  it  would  certainly  offend 
the  United  Stales  and  thereby  injure  Canada)  that  the  issue  of  a  definite  renewal  of  the  Alliance  was  postponed  for 
one  year.  From  left  to  right,  sealed:  Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  a  delegate  from  India,  Premier  Massey  of  New  Zealand. 
Premier  Meighen  of  Canada,  Premier  Uoyd  George  of  Great  Britain,  Premier  Hughes  of  Australia,  Premier  Smuts  ' 
of  South  Africa,  and  Lord  Curzon  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 


and  international  policies  in  the  last  decade, 
in  favor  of  broader  activities  on  the  part  of 
the  self-governing  Dominions,  he  has  not 
changed  his  domestic  policies.  Ever  since 
he  entered  the  House  in  1908,  he  has  been  an 
uncompromising  protectionist,  a  believer  in 
the  home  market,  and  an  advocate  of  preferen- 
tial imer-imperial  trade.  When  Mr.  Meighen 
changed  the  name  of  his  temporary  party 
from  "Unionist,"  a  war  fusion  of  the  Conser- 
vatives and  the  conscriptionist  Liberals,  to 
"  National  Liberal  and  Conservative, "  he  did 
not  change  his  views  on  fiscal  questions.  When 
he  toured  the  country  in  1920,  explaining  his 
Government's  policies  and  ambitions,  he  main- 
tained his  position  as  a  follower  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  the  father  of  "protection" 
in  Canada.  The  Canadian  tariff  has  been  pro- 
tectionist since  1878,  but  it  has  never  been 
extreme  when  compared  with  certain  periods 
during  which  high  customs  tariffs  prevailed 
in  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  foreign  trade,  Mr.  Meighen 


has  also  taken  a  definite  line  which  may  lead 
to  important  developments.  His  Government 
has  declared  for  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  system  of  maintaining  trade  commissioners 
in  foreign  centres  with  which  Canada  is  now 
developing  her  export  trade.  This  will  lead 
in  due  time  to  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
trade-consular  service  throughout  the  world. 
Heretofore,  Canada  has  been  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  the  British  consular  service  for 
trade  information  and  other  notable  consular 
service.  This  was  quite  satisfactory  when 
Canada's  foreign  trade,  outside  of  the  Empire, 
was  of  small  proportions.  With  her  growth 
as  an  exporter  of  both  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods,  it  has  been  found  .advisaUe 
to  adopt  more  intensive  methods.  To  lay 
the  burden  of  this  upon  the  present  British 
consular  machinery  would  be  an  imposition 
that  could  not  be  justified.  Of  necessity, 
therefore,  the  Government  has  taken  the  power 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  consular  agents 
which  will  supplement  the  British  service  in 
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such  trading  centres  abroad  as  have  direct  Finance — and  President  Taft.    The  result  of 

andi  important    commercial    relations    with  the  general  election  was  to  give  the  Conserva- 

Canada.  tive  party  the  control  of  the  Government.     A 

Mr.  Meighen  is  a  son  of  the  people.     His  year  or  so  later,  Mr.  Meighen  was  given  his 

parents  Were  of  Irish  lineage  and  of  the  Presby-  first  big  commission — the  framing  of  a  Closure 

terian  faith.     He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Perth  Rule  which  was  found  necessary  to  enable  the 

County,  Western  Ontario,  and  attended  the  Government  to  get  its  legislation  through  the 

High  School  in  the  town  of  St.  Mary's,     Using  House  in  the  Session  of  1913-13,     His  success 

school  teaching  as  a  stepping  stone,  he  passed  with  this  made  him  Solicitor  General.    Two 


on  to  the  University 
of  Toronto,  whence  he 
graduated  in  1896. 

just  at  this  time, 
there  was  a  consider- 
able migration  west- 
ward, and  Arthur 
M  ei  ghen  "wentWest," 
settling  first  in  Winni- 
peg and  finally  in 
Portage  la  Prairie,  a 
few  miles  beyond. 
Here,  having  read  law 
and  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  began  his 
rather  brief  but  mod- 
erately brilliant  career 
as  a  practising  barris- 
ter. Here,  too,  hefound 
a  wife,  a  brilliant 
young  school  teacher 
from  Granby,  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

In  1908,  the  univer- 
sity mathematician 
and  somewhat  expe- 
rienced lawyer  made 
his  first  definite  move 
toward  a  political  ca- 
reer. He  ignored  local 
service  and  also  pro- 
vincial politics.  His 
ambition  pointed  to 
Ottawa  as  the  great 
arena,  and  he  became 
the  Conservative  member  of  Pariiament  for 
the  constituency  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  an 
honor  which  he  still  holds.  Since  then,  politics 
and  oratory  have  been  his  serious  life  work, 
not  a  mere  hobby. 

Mr.  Meighen's  success  was  rapid  because 


MR.  MEIGHEN  ON  A  CAMPAIGN  TOUR 
At  Portage  la  Prairie.  Province  of  Manitoba,  where 
he  began  tiis  career  as  3  lawyer  in  1903.  Hewas  elected 
lo  the  Canadian  House  of  Gimmons  in  [908  and  1911; 
and  was  Solicitor  General  of  Canada  in  191),  and  has 
since  been  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  He  became  Prime  Minister  in  July,  1910. 
He  is  forly-seven  years  old 


years  later  he  was 
raised  to  Cabinet  rank 
by  being  made  a  Privy 
Councillor,  thus  en- 
titling him  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "  Honor- 
able." Another  two 
years  and  he  was  given 
a  department;  first 
Secretary  of  State, 
and  then  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  Last 
September,  he  was 
honored  by  the  King 
in  being  called  as  a 
member  of  the  Privy 
Cou  n  ci  1  of  Great 
Britain,  thus  changing 
his  official  designation 
to  that  of  "The  Right 
Honorable." 

When  Mr.  Meighen 
became  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  Dominion  in 
1920.  he  was  still  in 
his  forty-sixth  year. 
He  was  thus  the 
youngest  man  to 'at- 
tain that  honor  in  the 
history  of  Canada. 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  at 
that  age,  had  just  won 
the  leadership  of  his 
party,  but  hewas  fifty- 
five  before  he  became 
Premier.  Sir  Robert  Borden  was  fifty-seven 
when  he  assumed  this  leading  post  in  Pariia- 
ment. Mr.  Meighen  has  thus  the  great  advan- 
tage of  youth,  and  the  British  Empire  has  every 
reason  to  expect  that  he  will  serve  it,  as  he  has 
begun,  for  many  years  to  come  with  that  kind 


there  were  opportunities  for  a  man  of  his  of  service  which  it  is  given  to  few  men  torender. 

talents.     In    1911    came   the   great    political  ,    Canada  has  attained  some  of  the  marks 

struggle  over  the  proposed  reciprocity  arrange-  and   characteristics  of   a   nation,   though   the 

ment  with  the  United  States,  negotiated  by  United  States  may  not  yet  be'ready  to  acknowl- 

Mr.    Fielding — then    Canadian    Minister    of  edge  her  full  rank:     Her  position  at  the  Peace 
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:  *iitiiJe  >>  il-  Iiave  on  his  future  political  career 
remiins  u*  '--j  seen. 

A  <,iu\.^ian  Prime  Minister  is  not  bom  of 
li'ie  e  encies  of  a  political  convention,  but 
he  c.  les  to  office  rather  through  long  years  of 
pn '  ;essive  service,  in  Parliament.  He  is 
pt '  er  an  outsider  in  politics.  The  Canadian 
:  -cople  may  choose  their  own  members  of  parlia- 
ment, but  the  dominant  party  in  Parliament 
possesses  almost  absolute  power  in  the  choice 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  chooses  him,  sup- 
ports him,  and  appoints  his  successor.  When 
the  dominant  party  ceases  to  be  dominant, 
then  its  leader  ceases  to  be  Prime  Minister. 

When  a  political  party  which  is  in  opposition 
desires  a  new  leader,  it  is  usual  to  call  a  national 
convention  of  the  party,  though  there  have 
been  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  great  test,  whether  a  leader  be  chosen 
by  the  members  of  parliament  only  or  at  a 
national  convention  of  the  party,  is  the  test 
of  a  general  election.  Once  a  leader  of  a  gov- 
ernment or  of  an  opposition  has  passed  this 
test  successfully  he  is  regarded  as  having  been 
definitely  confirmed  in  such  leadership. 

Mr.  Meighen  is  a  typical  product  of  these 
constitutional  practices,  and  none  can  under- 
stand his  present  position  without  a  reference 
to  them.  Mr.  Meighen  became  Prime  Minister 
because  he  was  closest  to  being  a  leader  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  Sir  Robert  Borden  decided  to  relinquish 
the  office  which  had  been  his  from  191 1  to 
1920.  Mr.  Meighen  was  chosen  by  this  parlia- 
mentary party.  His  colleagues  accepted  him 
as  their  new  leader,  and  the  Governor-General 
courteously  acknowledged  their  right  to  this 
prerogative  and  summoned  Mr.  Meighen  to 
become  his  first  minister  and  chief  adviser. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  Mr.  Meig- 
hen*s  selection  by  his  fellow-members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  have  been  followed  by  his  confirm- 
ation as  leader  at  a  general  election.  This 
has  not  yet  been  done.  Hence,  Mr.  Meighen 
has  never  been  actually  confirmed  as  leader  of 
any  political  party,  and  in  this  respect  his 
position  is  anomalous.  Yet  the  anomaly 
does  not  affect  his  power,  nor  his  authority. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Meighen  has  never  been 
chosen  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  of 
Canada,  to  which  he  historically  belongs,  is 
summed  up  in  the  words  "The  War."  In  1917,  a 
Union  Government  was  formed  to  put  compul- 
sory military  service  on  the  statute  books. 
That  Government  consisted  largely  of  Conser- 


vatives, combined  with  a  percentage  of  Liber- 
als. A  general  election  was  held  in  December, 
191 7,  and  the  Union  Government  was  sustained 
by  an  overwhelming  popular  majority.  The 
Liberal  party  was  broken  into  two  parts — 
one  wing  largely  French-Canadian,  opposed 
to  conscription,  and  another  wing,  forming 
with  the  whole  of  the  Conservative  party, 
the  Union  party  in  the  House.  The  Liberal 
party  retained  its  organization  throughout 
the  country,  though  weakened  and  decimated. 
The  Conservative  party,  as  a  national  party, 
ceased  to  exist  for  the  time  being,  having  been 
completely  merged  in  the  Union  Party. 

That  was  the  position  when  Sir  Robert 
Borden  handed  over  the  Prime  Minister's 
duties  to  Mr.  Meighen.  The  War  was  over, 
but  the  predominant  party  in  the  House  was 
still  Unionist.  Mr.  Meighen,  therefore,  became 
the  leader  of  the  Union  party,  though  his- 
torically a  Conservative.  His  one  move  in 
this  direction  was,  with  the  consent  of  his  sup- 
porters in  Parliament,  to  change  the  name  of 
his  party  to  the  "National  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative Party." 

Mr.  Meighen  now  finds  himself  in  a  peculiar 
position.  The  five  year  period  for  which  a 
Canadian  Parliament  is  elected  is  again  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Soon  Mr.  Meighen  and  his 
colleagues  may  find  themselves  a  group  of 
parliamentarians  without  a  party  organiza- 
tion in  the  constituencies.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "National  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive Party"  among  the  voters  themselves. 
The  Farmers  have  a  party  organization 
throughout  most  of  the  provinces  and  are  pre- 
pared to  nominate  and  support  candidates 
when  the  general  election  is  in  sight.  The 
Liberals  have  a  similar  organization,  under  the 
Hon.  Mackenzie  King,  leader  of  the  Liberal 
opposition.  The  Conservative  Party  organ- 
ization is  still  largely  intact,  but  it  has  no  par- 
liamentary representatives  who  have  not  been 
merged  in  the  Meighen  party. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Meighen  desires  to 
appeal  to  the  country  for  a  new  five  year  lease 
of  power,  he  has  two  choices  open  to  him. 
He  may  appeal  as  a  "  National  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative," without  any  political  organization 
as  such.  Or  he  may  dissolve  this  party,  form 
a  purely  Conservative  Cabinet,  and  appeal 
to  his  traditional,  though  temporarily  obscured, 
political  associations.  In  either  case,  his 
situation  is  one  fraught  with  tremendous  diffi- 
culties which  are  not  of  his  own  making. 
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THE  people  of  the  nation  must  now 
settle  down  to  a  study  of  Federal 
bookkeeping.  The  shouting  is  over, 
and  the  prosaic  business  of  examining 
the  two  sides  of  the  national  ledger 
must  be  gone  through  wi^  Just  now,  there 
is  much  squirming  ana~'twisting,  especially 
on  the  part  of  politicians;  but  sooner  or  later 
the  stem  facts  must  be  faced,  and  a  balance 
must  be  struck  either  by  reducing  expenditures 
or  by  maintaining  or  even  increasing  taxes, 
at  least  for  the  present,  or  by  both. 

At  present,  there  is  much  confusion  of 
thought  among  business  men  and  among  con- 
gressional leaders.  There  are  also  differences 
as  to  the  facts  and  the  probable  course  of  ex- 
penditure and  receipts,  as  well  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue  to  make  ends  meet,  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  dominant  party  in  Con- 
gress. The  chances  are  very  much  in  favor 
both  of  the  correctness  of  the  Treasury's 
facts  and  of  the  soundness  of  its  main  proposals 
for  dealing  with  the  situation.  Naturally 
1  have  this  opinion,  because  the  Treasury's 
proposals  are  now  substantially  those  which  I 
embodied  in  my  Annual  Report.  For  many 
months  Congress  has  been  at  sea,  floundering 
under  the  stress  of  economic  squalls  and  storms. 
It  has  been  driven  by  its  political  fears,  first 
in  this  direction  and  then  in  that,  trying  to  go 
in  every  direction  at  the  same  timer  and, 
consequently,  going  nowhere.  Substantially 
the  same  proposals  now  pending  have  been 
before  it  since  March  17,  1920,  and  yet  it  has 
not  seen  fit  to  act  on  the  pressing  issues  of 
taxation,  and  it  has  taken  contradictory  action 
in  respect  to  other  important  economic  matters. 
At  one  moment,  it  revives  the  War  Finance 


Corporation  to  stimulate  foreign  trade,  and 
at  the  next,  it  enacts  the  Emergency  Tariff 
which  tends  to  make  foreign  trade  impossible, 
and  it  is  considering  a  i)ermanent  measure 
of  the  same  sort.  Both  in  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  and  in  the  tariff  it  is  obvious 
that  some  of  the  effort  was  little  more  than 
an  attempt  to  pacify,  if  not  to  mislead,  the 
farmers.  Congress  made  loud  demands  for 
economy  and  yet  it  was  about  to  indulge 
in  gross  extravagance,  by  passing  a  Soldier's 
Bonus  Bill  which  would  have  entaUed 
a  burden  of  approximately  12,300,000,000, 
when  the  Executive  intervened.  Then,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Executive,  it  has  formu- 
lated and  is  discussing  an  additional  Farmers' 
Relief  Bill  and  another  Railway  Aid  Bill 
which,  at  least  temporarily,  will  directly  and 
indirectly  impose  large  burdens  on  the  Treas- 
ury and  on  the  public. 

Before  discussing  how  to  raise  the  money, 
let  us,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  see  what  expencU- 
tures  we  face. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1920,  the  ordinary  disburse- 
ments were  approximately  16,400,000,000  and 
the  receipts  $6,694,000,000.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  postal  and  the  public  debt 
operations.  The  Treasury's  latest  estimates 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  two 
following  are  as  follows: 


Ord.  Receipts    .     . 
Ord.  Expenditures  . 
Debt  Retirement 
Total  Expenditure  . 


1921 


l5»487.ooo,ooo 

$.000,000,000 

596,500,000 

$,600,000,000 


I9aa 


14,318.000,000 

4,000^000,000 

551.300,000 

4.554.000,000 


1933 


$3,734,000,000 


In  the  expenditures  for  1922,  no  allowance 
is  made  for  possible  cash  withdrawals  from  the 
Treasury  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
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in  connection  with  the  proposed  Railroad 
financing. 

For  the  current  year,  then,  according  to  the 
Treasury,  we  face  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
^,500,000,000.  Certain  leaders  in  Congress 
take  issue  with  this  estimate.  It  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  lower  it,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  will. 

Certainly,  expenditures  should  be  reduced. 
Everything  should  be  cut  to  the  bone.  Every- 
body would  welcome  more  than  a  50-per- 
cent, reduction.  Large  economies  are  the  only 
method  by  which  high  taxes  can  be  avoided; 
but,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  these  mainly 
depend  on  what  we  shall  do  about  expenditures 
for  war  and,  therefore,  on  the  success  of  efforts 
to  limit  armament.  These  can  scarcely  be 
made  effective  within  this  fiscal  year,  and  we 
are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  witness  an  outgo 
materially  lower  than  that  indicated  by  the 
Treasury. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

FOR  1923,  no  disbursement  estimates  are 
available,  and  speculation  as  to  the  approxi- 
mate amount  would  avail  little.  It  may  drop 
to  ^4,000,000,000  or  to  $3,500,000,000  or  to 
f3 ,000,000,000,  or  to  something  less;  but  one 
thing  is  reasonably  clear:  we  shall  never  see 
Federal  expenditures  approximate  those  be- 
fore 1914.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  or- 
dinary disbursements,  excluding  the  postal, 
will  ever  again  fall  below  $1,500,000,000  or 
$1,800,000,000,  a  level  two  or  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  high  as  that  preceding  the  World 
War.  Certain  it  is,  that  past  experience 
does  not  hold  out  hope  for  a  better  outcome. 
After  the  War  of  1812,  ordinary  disbursements 
were  about  double  what  they  were  before. 
This  was  equally  true  after  the  Mexican  War. 
Before  the  Civil  War,  ordinary  expenditures 
averaged  for  five  years  $65,000,000,  the  highest 
annual  expenditure  being  $69,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  they  rose  in  1865  to  about 
$1,300,000,000,  and  the  lowest  point  reached 
after  the  conflict  was  $231,000,000,  in  1878. 
They  were  not  more  than  $355,000,000  until 
1898.  They  rose  in  1899,  after  the  Spanish 
War,  to  $597,000,000,  and  thereafter  were 
never  under  $469,000,000,  and  in  only  two 
years  were  they  under  the  $500,000,000  mark. 
If  we  assume  that  within  two  or  three  years 
— ^that  is,  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1923 
or  1924 — the  ordinary  civil  expenditures  are 
reduced  to  the  minimum;  that  the  Shipping 


Board  draws  much  less  heavily  on  the  Treas- 
ury; that  the  business  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau 
takes  a  more  favorable  turn;  that  the  Rail- 
roads and  the  War  Finance  Corporation  are 
out  of  the  Treasury;  that  si)ecial  items  of  mili- 
tary origin  disappear;  that  particularly  large 
new  raids  on  the  Treasury  are  frustrated, 
and  that  the  appropriations  for  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  a  result  of  agreement  partially 
to  disarm  or  for  other  causes,  are  reduced  to 
double  their  average  for  five  years  preceding 
the  War — and  they  are  not  likely  to  fall  below 
this;  and  that  the  Sinking  Fund  operates  in 
full  measure,  we  might  see  an  expenditure  of 
about  $2,000,000,000,  roughly  as  follows: 

Ordinary  civil $250,000,000 

Indians 30,000,000 

Pensions 260,000,000 

Interest 900,000,000 

Army  and  Navy 580,000,000 

Miscellaneous,  including  War  Risk, 

Rehabilitation,  and  other  items    .  200,000,000 

Total $2,220,000,000 

This  is  about  as  favorable  an  outcome  as  we 
may  reasonably  expect,  and  it  rests  upon  a 
number  of  strong  assumptions. 

In  the  estimated  expenditures  of  $4,554,000,- 
000  for  1922,  it  should  be  noted  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  debt  reduction  beyond  that 
required  by  law,  which  includes  the  Sinking 
Fund  of  about  $265,000,000  and  funds  for 
the  retirement  of  War  Savings  Securities, 
and  certain  other  issues,  aggregating  about 
$285,000,000.  It  is  highly  important  that 
the  Sinking  Fund  be  not  tampered  with. 
If  an  interruption  is  sanctioned,  experience 
teaches  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure 
it$  restoration,  and  that  the  large  debt 
will  be  carried  forward  for  an  indefinite  period. 
No  other  funds  are  provided  for  the  extinction 
of  the  floating  debt  represented  by  the  loan 
and  tax  certificates,  which  on  March  31,  1921, 
stood  at  $2,475,000,000,  and  of  the  Victory 
Notes  of  more  than  $4,000,000,000  falling  due 
in  the  spring  of  1923.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  will  still  be  outstanding  in  1923  about 
$6,000,000,000  of  the  short-datfed  debt,  unless 
very  drastic  cuts  are  made  in  appropriations, 
and  receipts  are  kept  very  high.  The  chances 
are  that  this  will  not  happen,  and  that  the 
$6,000,000,000  of  short-term  debt  will  have  to 
be  funded  or  refunded.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  large  a  part  will  have  to  be  carried  forward, 
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since  it  will  make  the  funding  operation  diffi- 
cult on  terms  favorable  to  the  Government, 
and  will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  debt,  making 
it  necessary  for  the  public,  with  falling  prices, 
to  pay  more  in  labor  and  commodities  to  ex- 
tinguish it. 

For  a  year  or  more  after  the  current  fiscal 
year,  then,  the  total  revenues  must  be  kept 
above  ^,000,000,000.  As  disagreeable  as 
heavy  burdens  are,  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  its  bills  would  be  more  disagree- 
able. It  must  pay  its  bills  promptly.  The 
real  question  is:  What  is  the  best  method  of 
meeting  the  obligations? 

WHAT    IT   MEANS 

SEVERAL  things  should  be  made  clear  in 
passing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  will  not  have  to 
pay  this  year  or  hereafter,  in  the  aggregate, 
as  large  taxes,  by  from  $1,000,000,000  to 
$1,500,000,000,  as  they  did  in  1920,  when  the 
burden  reached  its  peak.  In  that  year,  the 
internal  revenue  receipts  were  $5,405,000,000 
and  the  customs  $323,000,000,  a  total  of 
$5,728,000,000,  while  in  1921  the  customs  were 
$3oi3,ooo,ooo  and  the  internal  revenue 
$4,596,000,000,  and  the  estimates  for  1922  are, 
for  customs,  $300,000,000,  and  for  internal 
revenue,  about  $3,700,000,000. 

In  the  second  place,  all  the  expenditure, 
especially  that  for  1922,  of  $4,554,000,000,  will 
not  have  to  be  met  by  taxes.  There  will  be 
about  $350,000,000  available  for  that  year 
from  salvage  and  other  non-tax  sources,  leaving 
$4,200,000,000  to  be  secured  from  customs, 
which  yield  approximately  $300,000,000,  and 
internal  revenue,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  fur- 
nish, under  existing  law,  about  $3,600,000,000. 
This  will  leave  approximately  $330,000,000 
to  be  taken  care  of  either  by  reducing  expendi- 
tures or  by  increasing  taxes.  If  foreign  govern- 
ments were  to  begin  paying  interest  in  whole 
or  in  large  part  in  1922,  the  situation  would  be 
distinctly  changed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
in  view  of  their  wretched  financial  condition 
and  the  existing  international  trade  and  ex- 
change situation,  they  can  do  so.  The  matter 
of  their  early  interest  payment  presents  a 
choice  of  two  evils,  and  the  lesser  would  prob- 
ably be  its  further  suspension  with  the  funding 
of  accrued  interest. 

In  the  third  place,  the  existing  tax  laws,  on 
account  of  the  great  changes  in  business  con- 
ditions, will  not  yield  as  much  as  heretofore. 


or  perhaps  as  much  as  the  Government's  de- 
mands will  necessitate. 

Again,  it  should  be  recognized — I  do  not  say 
it  will  be  or  that  the  outcome  will  embody 
the  recognition — ^that  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  and  justice  be  done  by  a  process  of 
shifting  burdens  from  certain  individuals  or  * 
classes  to  others.  To  judge  from  much  of  the 
discussion,  this  is  what  many,  if  not  most 
people,  would  like;  and  not  a  few  are  unable 
to  conceal  it.  1  believe,  however,  that  most 
taxpayers  are  honest  and  want  justice,  but 
what  many  of  tl^em  contend  for  would  not  ac- 
complish the  purpose. 

Finally,  the  scheme  of  taxation  adopted 
obviously  should  be  one  which  will  work  with 
reasonable  satisfaction  in  times  of  storm  and 
stress,  of  extremes  of  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion, as  well  as  in  times  of  peaceful  and  orderly 
development — readily  adjustable,  by  simple 
modifications,  to  meet  very  considerable 
changes  in  demand  and  in  industrial  conditions, 
either  domestic  or  international.  Our  arrange- 
ment heretofore — one  cannot  call  it  a  system 
— has  been  highly  defective.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  been  fundamentally  unsound  and  dan- 
gerous. 1 1  has  not  been  either  safe,  dependable, 
flexible,  or  just.  It  has  been  particularly 
unsafe  and  highly  inequitable.  With  all  its 
faults,  our  present  revenue  arrangement  is  the 
soundest  and  least  inequitable  we  have  had. 
For  the  first  time,  we  have  a  system  which 
embodies  a  correct  principle,  namely,  that  of 
apportioning  the  burden  among  taxpayers 
on  the  basis  of  equality  of  sacrifice  or,  in  other 
words,  of  their  ability  to  pay.  Heretofore,  the 
tax  burden  has  borne  peculiarly  heavily  upon 
those  of  moderate  and  small  means.  By  the 
new  legislation  the  burden  was  shifted  in  large 
measure,  through  the  Income  and  Profits  taxes 
with  their  progressive  features,  to  individuals 
of  larger  means.  In  no  preceding  period  have 
income  taxes  constituted  as  much  as  20 
per  cent,  of  the  net  ordinary  receipts.  Under 
the  present  laws,  they  have  produced  more 
than  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  ordinary 
receipts,  while  consumption  taxes  yield  about 
21  per  cent.,  a  marked  reversal  and,  in  the 
main,  a  wholesome  outcome. 

Down  to  1914,  with  the  exception,  principally, 
of  yieldsof  thedirect  taxes  in  the  period  1814-17, 
ranging  from  a  little  more  than  $1,800,000 
to  about  $4,250,000,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
and  immediately  thereafter,  ranging  from 
$^00,000  to  $4,200,000,  and  from  receipts  from 
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the  sales  of  land,  which  were  normally  from 
about  $1,000,000  to  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000, 
the  ordinary  Federal  revenues  were  from  cus- 
toms and  excise  duties.  They  were  almost 
exclusively  customs'  receipts  down  to  the  Civil 
War  and,  from  that  time  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War,  they  were  in  somewhat  equal 
parts  from  customs  and  excise  duties. 

This  arrangement  violated  nearly  every 
sound  principle  of  taxation.  It  Was  unsafe. 
It  was  weakest  in  time  of  greatest  need, 
especially  in  time  of  war.  The  customs  re- 
ceipts, which  in  the  fiscal  year  181 3  yielded 
from  $13,000,000,  dropped  in  181 4  to  about 
$6,000,000,  and  in  181 5  were  only  slightly 
more  than  $7,000,000.  In  1836,  just  before 
the  Panic,  they  were  more  than  $23,000,000 
and  in  1837  they  fell  to  about  $11,000,000. 
While  in  i860  they  were  slightly  more  than 
$53,000,000,  in  I  sis  I  they  were  reduced  to 
less  than  $40,000,000,  and  tliey  decreased 
from  $226,000,000,  in  191 7,  to  approximately 
$183,000,000  in  1 918.  As  a  whole,  the  Federal 
revenues  were  essentially  consumption  taxes 
and,  therefore,  were  inequitable,  falling  more 
heavily  upon  people  of  moderate  means. 
From  the  standpoint  of  some  individuals, 
they  had  two  advantages — ^they  were  relatively 
easily  administered,  and  were  collected  from 
a  public  generally  unconscious  of  its  part  in 
the  transaction  and  unaware  of  its  burden. 

DESIRE  FOR  A  CHANGE 

THERE  is  a  strong  desire  in  certain  quarters 
to  upset  the  existing  system,  which  is  in 
large  measure  an  outgrowth  of  war  legislation, 
and  to  secure  a  reversion  to  the  unjust  and  un- 
safe pre-war  arrangement.  It  reveals  itself  in  the 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  profits  taxes,  par- 
ticularly the  Excess  Profits  Tax,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  some  form  of  a  general  sales  tax, 
together  with  an  increase  of  customs  duties. 
It  is  a  demand  for  something  more  than  the 
elimination  of  defects  in  the  present  taxes. 
It  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  struggle 
to  get  rid  of  direct  taxes  on  business  and  to 
throw  the  burden,  through  consumption  duties, 
on  the  masses.  In  every  other  similar  period, 
this  problem  has  presented  itself  and  in  every 


case  the  contention  for  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  taxes,  other  than  those  on  consump- 
tion, has  succeeded.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  again  the  people  will  be  misled  and 
induced  to  endorse  action  which  would  be  de- 
structive of  sound  principle  and  against  the 
public  interest. 

Unquestionably,  the  existing  arrangements 
are  defective.  It  would  be  singular  if  this 
were  not  so.  Tax  legislation,  like  other  things, 
moved  rapidly  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  and 
on  a  grand  scale.  Laws  were  hastily  framed. 
The  first  requisite  was  to  get  money,  and  in 
certain  directions  legislation  went  to  extremes. 
The  pendulum  swung  too  far  on  the  side  of 
direct  taxation,  and  rates  were  imposed  which 
cannot  be  effective  in  times  of  peace,  and  espe- 
cially since,  under  our  system  of  double  jurisdic- 
tion, there  are  so  many  ways  of  evading  such 
taxes.  The  fact  that  there  are  faults  and 
serious  faults  does  not  warrant  a  revolution 
in  our  methods.  We  must  retain  the  gains 
we  have  secured.  The  real  task  is  one  of  re- 
vision and  of  simplification,  in  the  light  of 
experience  and  of  changed  economic  conditions. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

{ASSUME  that  opinion  will  settle  down  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  revision  is  needed.  The 
following  principles  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Business  cannot  and  should  not  escape 
taxation,  no  matter  what  system  is  adopted. 
It  would  not  escape  the  effects  of  taxation, 
even  if  we  have  nothingbut  consumption  duties. 

2.  Equity  must  be  the  aim.  The  burden 
must  be  apportioned  among  taxpayers  accord- 
ing to  sacrifice  involved  or  ability  to  pay. 
The  burden  cannot  be  shifted. 

3.  The  tax  should  be  made  to  rest  finally 
where  it  is  imposed,  so  far  as  possible.  The 
taxpayer  should  know  and  feel  the  tax  he  pays. 

4.  The  system,  as  a  whole,  should  be  pro- 
gressive in  its  effect  on  total  income. 

5.  It  should  be  simply,  easily,  and  economic- 
ally administered.  It  should  impose  the 
minimum  burden  on  the  conscience  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  the  administration  should 
be  such  as  to  protect  the  honest  against  the 
dishonest. 


(Next  manib  Mr.  Houston  will  give  the  economic  and  administra- 
tive  reasons  for  retaining  the  Income  Tax,  the  reason  for  repealing 
the  Excess  Profits  Tax,  and  will  discuss  the  proposed  Sales  Ta^ 
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THE  time  is  propitious  to  tell  the 
story  of  iron  and  steel.  How  they 
have  been  the  world's  principal 
civilizers.  How  their  possession  and 
use  have  turned  the  fortunes  of 
nations.  How  their  victories  in  peace  have 
been  no  less  important  than  their  victories  in 
war.  How  the  production  of  iron  and  steel 
has  largely  determined  the  positions,  in  order  of 
importance,  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  worid. 
Many  people  regard  iron  as  the  only  accurate 
barometer  of  trade.  If  that  is  true,  we  must 
find  a  study  of  iron  and  steel  interesting  in  our 
present  day  of  industrial  depression. 

Few  people  have  properly  grasped  the  vast 
political  significance  that  is  attached  to  the  con- 
trol of  mineral  wealth  by  the  various  nations. 
It  is  on  the  minerals  that  our  modem  industrial 
life  is  founded.  The  products  of  agriculture 
duplicate  themselves  in  successive  seasons,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature;  but  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  any  growth  that  takes  place 
is  too  slow  to  be  of  material  benefit  to  us,  so  we 
must  consider  that  ore  deposits  once  mined  and 
used  are  gone  forever. 

Germany's  growth  and  power  were  due 
largely  to  her  possession  of  the  iron  deposits  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Now  that  these  great  beds  of 
iron  have  been  returned  to  France,  it  is 
likely  that  the  power  resting  in  their  posses- 
sion will  also  pass  to  the  French.  Wherever  we 
turn  in  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  commercial 
domination  is  based  on  the  ownership  of 
minerals,  and  of  these  none  except  coal  is  so 
fundamental  as  iron.  If  we  had  a  better 
understanding  of  the  international  importance 
of  iron,  we  should  see  clearly  why  Japan 
seeks  control  in  China,  and  why  Great 
Britain  is  ambitious  to  expand  commercially 
in  Brazil. 

Great  Britain's  maritime  supremacy  dates 
from  the  time  she  became  supreme  in  the  con- 
struction of  iron  ships.  America's  rise  to 
leadership  in  recent  years  has  resulted  from  her 


preeminence  in  the  production  of  iron  and  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  What  will  the  future 
unfold?  Will  the  United  States  be  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  who  are  just  awakening  to  the  call  of 
civilization  in  the  thickly  populated  but 
industrially  undeveloped  regions  of  China, 
India,  and  the  whole  continent  of  Africa?  In 
order  to  forecast  the  future,  we  must  analyze 
the  present. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Andrew  Carnegie 
thought  the  end  of  the  great  iron  and  sted 
industry  of  the  United  States  was  in  si^t. 
Now  we  recognize  that  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  world's  resources  of  iron  ore.  Few 
elements  are  found  in  greater  abundance,  or  in 
more  varied  associations  than  this  metal.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  one  sixth  of 
the  whole  content  of  this  globe  is  iron.  Astrono- 
mers report  that  the  average  weight  of  the  earth 
is  much  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  surface 
which  we  can  see.  They  explain  this  in- 
equality by  the  presence,  near  the  centre  <rf  the 
earth,  of  vast  masses  of  metal,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  is  iron. 

Much  of  the  water  of  the  world  is  made  un- 
palatable and  useless  for  ordinary  purposes 
because  of  its  large  content  of  iron.  A  half  of 
one  part  per  million  of  iron  in  water  can  be 
detected  by  taste.  Five  parts  per  million  make 
water  undesirable  for  drinking.  More  than 
two  and  a  half  parts  per  million  in  water  used 
for  laundering  makes  stains  on  clothes.  An 
iron  content  of  more  than  three  parts  per 
million  in  water  used  for  making  paper  will 
stain  the  paper.  When  iron  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  water  from  which  ice  is  made,  it  will 
discolor  the  ice.  Steam  boilers  are  frequently 
injured  by  the  corroding  action  of  iron  in  water 
used  for  making  steam.  Many  cities  have  dis- 
covered to  their  sorrow  that  water  containing 
iron,  favors  the  growth  of  an  organism  called 
Crenothrix,  whose  iron  sheaths  dog  the  water 
pipes  and  add  to  the  expense  of  the  muntd- 
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pality  in  maintaining  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  for  the  inhabitants. 

Wherever  we  go  in  city  or  country,  we  may 
observe  the  presence  of  iron.  The  red  in 
bricks,  in  the  paint  upon  the  house,  or  in 
Milady's  dress,  is  practically  always  an  evi- 
dence of  iron.  The  rosy  bloom  on  the  cheeks 
of  youth,  if  it  wasn't  purchased  in  a  drug-store, 
shows  a  substantial  iron  content  in  the  human 
blood.  Even  the  bright  red  of  a  tempting 
apple  is  produced  by  the  iron  the  fruit  con- 
tains. Some  day  orchardists  will  be  more 
governed  in  the  selection  of  their  apple  lands 
by  the  percentage  of  iron  the  soil  contains. 

Although  the  crust  of  the  earth  contains  more 
than  4  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  this  area  shows  the  iron  sufficiently 
concentrated  by  geological  agencies  to  form 
iron-ore  deposits  that  are  commercially  valu- 
able. Science  showed  us  years  ago  the  deadly 
power  of  bacteria  in  disease,  but  their  efficiency 
in  expediting  rock  decay  is  a  subject  concerning 
which  we  know  but  little.  Such  investigations 
as  have  already  been  made  indicate  plainly  that 
"iron  bacteria"  are  now  actively  engaged  in 
the  deposition  of  compounds  of  iron  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  But  these  new  deposits 
now  being  created  will  not  benefit  man  for 
centuries  to  come. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  OUR  IRON  DEPOSITS  LAST? 

RECENT  surveys  throughout  the  world 
.  show  two  centuries'  stock  of  iron  in  sight. 
The  total  ore  in  Europe  and  North  and  South 
America  amounts  to  31,800,000,000  tons,  of 
which  the  equivalent  iron  is  14,310,000,000 
tons.  Assuming  a  pig-iron  production  of 
70,000,000  tons  a  year,  this  ore  is  sufficient  to 
last  200  years.  However,  if  we  figure  that  the 
consumption  of  iron  will  continue  to  increase 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  past,  our  supplies  of 
the  grades  of  ore  now  utilized  would  prob- 
ably be  exhausted  in  a  century.  While  it  is 
likely  that  consumption  will  increase  rapidly, 
it  is  also  certain  that  our  metallurgical  prac- 
tices will  at  the  same  time  be  greatly  improved, 
enabling  us  to  extract  iron  from  ores  of  a 
grade  that  is  not  considered  commercially 
valuable  at  the  present  time.  In  addition, 
there  are  doubtless  immense  reserves  of  iron 
ore  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  India,  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan. 

At  first  glance,  these  figures  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  wide  distribution  of  iron  through- 
out the  earth  makes  it  practically  impossible 


for  any  one  nation  to  dominate  world  trade  in 
this  essential  metal.  But  this  is  not  true  unless 
there  are  revolutionary  changes  in  present  iron 
and  steel  practices. 

Notwithstanding  the  huge  reserves  of  iron 
ore  throughout  the  world,  authorities  estimate 
that  excepting  the  great  reserve  of  the  very 
highest  quality  ore  in  Brazil,  the  known  re- 
serves of  low-phosphorus  ore  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  only  amount  to  some  1,740,000,000  tons, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  in  the  United  States.  The 
European  resources  of  this  class  of  ore  are  small 
and  are  rapidly  diminishing.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  impossible  to  make  certain  kinds  of 
hematite  steel  unless  the  raw  ore  is  low  in 
phosphorus.  Great  Britain  has  been  a  large 
producer  of  this  high-grade  steel,  and  the 
growing  scarcity  of  the  right  kind  of  ore  in 
Europe  is  presenting  the  British  with  a  prob- 
lem not  easy  to  solve.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  English  are  extending  themselves  in  their 
efforts  to  get  control  of  the  low-phosphorus 
ores  in  Brazil. 

The  value  of  an  iron  ore  can  never  be  de- 
termined by  simply  estimating  the  percentage 
of  iron  in  the  ore.  A  self-fluxing  ore  contain- 
ing 25  per  cent,  of  iron  may  be  of  greater  value 
than  a  refractory  ore  containing  40  per  cent. 
Titanium  rules  out  immense  bodies  of  ore 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  iron  because 
the  presence  of  titanic  acid  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  fusion  and  leads  to  greater  fuel  consump- 
tion and  a  heavier  blast.  A  small  quantity  of 
manganese  on  the  other  hand  is  generally 
beneficial,  since  it  helps  to  get  rid  of  sulphur. 
Many  ores  are  almost  worthless  because  they 
are  too  friable  and  disintegrate  during  trans- 
portation. Other  ores  are  so  dense  that  they 
are  seldom  wanted  by  steel  manufacturers 
except  for  enriching  purposes.  All  of  which 
shows  that  it  is  the  quality  of  the  ore  rather 
than  the  quantity  that  counts. 

LEADING  NATIONS  IN  THE  IRON  INDUSTRY 

THE  world's  chief  iron- and  steel-produc- 
ing countries,  named  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  are;  the  United  States,  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium.  During 
1920,  Great  Britain's  production  of  pig  iron 
and  steel  exceeded  that  of  Germany,  but  re- 
cent estimates  indicate  that  the  Teutons  have 
once  more  forged  ahead  of  the  British.  As  al- 
ready stated,  it  is  expected  that  France,  having 
come  into  possession  of  the  great  iron-ore 
deposits  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  will  expand  her 
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industry  until  it  is  second  only  to  that  of 

America.    As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  iron-ore 

resources  of  Germany  are  only  one  third  of 

M/^hat  they  formerly  were.     In  19 13  the  United 

States  contributed  46.3  per  cent,  of  the  pig-iron 

output  of  the  five  countries  mentioned;  in  1920, 

America's  proportion   rose  to  67  per  cent. 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  produced  less 

than  half  the  steel  output  of  the  five  leading 

nations;  last  year  our  production  of  steel  was 

two  thirds  of  the  total.     In  1917,  the  United 

States  mined  75,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  of 

which  63,000,000  came  from  the  Lake  Superior 

region,  and  7,000,000  from  Alabama.    Last 

year,  we  produced  67,773,000  gross  tons  of  iron 

ore,  of  which  86  per  cent,  came  from  the  Lake 

Superior  districts. 

The  iron-ore  reserves  of  the  United  States 
are  estimated  to  be  4,700,000,000  gross 
tons;  France,  2,900,000,000;  Great  Britain, 
1,300,000,000;  Germany,  900,000,000;  Bel- 
gium, 63,000,000.  These  figures  are  supposed 
to  include  only  merchantable  ore,  and  the 
totals  are  considerably  less  than  figures  often 
named  by  many  authorities.  One  recent 
estimate  places  the  United  States  deposits 
at  7,000,000,000  tons,  without  including  the 
low-grade  ores  of  our  famous  lake  district, 
which  ores  are  present  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  certainly  will  one  day  be  worked  with 
improved  methods.  Without  doubt,  the  lead- 
ing iron  and  steel  nations  of  the  worid  have 
plenty  of  ore  for  their  immediate  needs.  This 
being  true,  the  questions  of  greatest  interest 
relate  to  the  distribution  of  high-grade  iron- 
ore  deposits,  which  remain  undeveloped  in 
other  parts  of  the  worid. 

IRON   IN   ASIA 

THE  future  of  iron  production  and  steel 
manufacture  in  the  Far  East  is  an  interest- 
ing question.  1  mportant  deposits  of  high-grade 
ore  have  recently  been  opened  up  in  India. 
One  large  deposit,  containing  upward  of  a 
hundred  million  tons  of  ore,  shows  iron,  60 
per  cent.;  manganese,  0.8;  sulphur,  0.0 1;  and 
phosphorus,  0.09.  High-grade,  low-phos- 
phorus ores  have  been  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  the 
outlook  calls  for  the  slow  but  sure  development 
of  a  substantial  steel  industry  in  that  country. 
H.  Foster  Bain,  noted  mining  engineer,  re- 
gards the  iron-ore  resources  of  China  as  over- 
rated, and  fixes  the  workable  deposits  at 
about  400,000,000  tons.    All  the  deposits  be- 


long either  to  the  Chinese  Government,  or  to 
Chinese  or  Japanese  concessionaires;  not  a 
single  deposit  is  owned  by  the  nationab  of 
any  other  country.  Much  of  the  ore  is  low- 
grade.  Japan's  iron-ore  reserves  approximate 
60,000,000  tons.  Japanese  steel  plants  get  a 
large  part  of  their  iron  ore  from  mines  in  Korea, 
Manchuria,  and  China.  Some  pig  iron  is 
imported  by  Japan  from  British  India.  Iron 
ore  deposits  in  the  Shantung  province,  which 
were  being  exploited  by  the  Germans  before 
the  war,  have  been  taken  over  and  are  now 
being  developed  by  the  Japanese. 

OTHER   AMERICAN   DEPOSITS 

NORTH  and  South  America  are  rich  in  iron 
ore,  even  excepting  the  enormous  de- 
posits in  the  United  States.  Newfoundland 
is  credited  with  3,500,000,000  tons,  which 
makes  this  deposit  one  of  the  largest  and  roost 
compact  reserves  in  the  world.  PracticaBy  all 
of  the  ore  lies  under  Conception  Bay,  and  must 
be  reached  by  submarine  mining.  The  ore  is 
high  in  phosphorus,  but  is  spIeiKiidly  located* 
since  it  can  be  laid  down  at  a  low  cost  in  either 
American  or  European  ports.  Canada's  iron- 
ore  reserves  are  only  placed  at  150,000,000 
tons,  most  of  which  lies  in  Texada  and  Van- 
couver Islands,  off  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia. A  large  part  of  this  ore  runs  high  in  iron 
and  low  in  phosphorus.  Many  people  believe 
that  large  reserves  of  iron  will  be  discovered  in 
various  undeveloped  parts  of  northern  Canada. 
Cuba  is  rich  in  iron,  and  much  of  the  ore  is  low 
in  phosphorus  and  especially  adapted  for 
making  steel  for  rails  and  motor-car  parts. 
The  total  reserves  are  placed  at  more  than 
2,500,000,000  tons.  The  principal  deposits  of 
Cuba  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company.  The  high  contents  <rf 
alumina  and  chromium  in  the  Cuban  ore,  far 
from  being  a  disadvantage,  confer  peculiar 
value  on  the  steel,  increasing  its  tensile  strength 
and  hardness. 

Mexico  has  important  deposits  of  iron  ore 
in  six  of  its  states.  Some  of  the  ore  is  located 
near  beds  of  good  coking  coal.  One  recent 
estimate  places  Mexico's  total  iron  reserves  at 
upward  of  a  billion  tons,  some  of  which  ore 
averages  from  60  to  67  per  cent,  of  iron.  In 
South  America,  Chile  contains  important  iion- 
ore  deposits,  estimated  to  contain  140,000,000 
tons.  One  third  is  said  to  be  owned  by 
Germans,  one  third  by  Americans  and  the 
remainder  by  Chilean  and  English  interests. 
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Probably  the  most  important  iron-ore  de- 
posits in  the  world  to-day  lie  in  Brazil.  The 
ore  bodies  are  practically  undeveloped  and  lie 
in  an  area  roughly  loo  miles  square,  and  lo- 
cated 200  miles  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
Central  Railroad  of  Brazil  runs  through  the 
iron-ore  district  to  the  port  of  Rio,  but  on  ac- 
count of  heavy  grades  the  line  has  not  been  used 
extensively  for  the  transportation  of  iron  ore. 
Unfortunately,  Brazil  is  without  coal,  and  this 
lack  of  fuel  has  so  far  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  a  steel  industry  in  that  country.  At 
present,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  transport- 
ing the  material,  only  the  highest-grade  deposits 
are  considered  as  available  for  commercial 
use.  It  is  estimated  that  half  of  the  Brazilian 
ore  contains  more  than  60  per  cent,  iron,  and 
in  phosphorus  is  well  below  the  Bessemer 
limit.  A  recent  survey  by  American  engineers 
estimates  that  Brazil's  potential  reserves  of 
iron  ore  total  7,500,000,000  tons.  The  inter- 
esting side  of  the  question  is  not  so  much  the 
enormous  tonnage  available  as  the  fact  that 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the  ore  is  of  a 
Bessemer  grade,  and  entirely  suited  for  the 
furnaces  and  practices  of  the  present  day. 
American  interests  control  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  high-grade  Brazilian  ore  than  those  of 
any  other  nation.  The  British,  however,  are 
running  the  Americans  a  dose  race.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  500,000,000  tons  of  Besse- 
mer ore  have  been  acquired  by  American, 
English,  Brazilian,  German,  and  French  nation- 
als in  Brazil.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  some  of 
the  international  politics  of  the  future  will 
centre  around  these  valuable  Brazilian  iron- 
ore  reserves. 

THE  REAL   IMPORTANCE   OF   IRON 

NOT  one  person  in  ten  recognizes  the  real 
basic  importance  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  world.  If  we  link  up  iron 
and  steel  here  in  the  United  States  with  all  of 
their  associated  industries,  we  shall  find  we  have 
a  business  second  to  none.  America's  present 
nonnal  output  of  iron  and  steel  is  practically 
equal  to  the  production  of  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
worid  combined.  In  1920,  we  exported  ap- 
proximately $1,100,000,000  worth  of  iron  and 
steel  products.  Twenty-eight  states  in  this 
country  at  present  contribute  to  our  total 
production  of  iron  ore.  The  annual  value  of 
our  pig  iron  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
sin^e  manufactured  product.  Viewing  the 
matter  from  all  sides,  it  may  be  said  in  truth 


that  the  United  States  is  in  a  splendid  position 
to  maintain  its  supremacy  in  iron  and  steel  for 
years  to  come. 

In  1865,  the  iron  needs  of  the  world  were 
supplied  by  a  paltry  18,000,000  tons  per  year; 
in  1903  the  total  annual  consumption  of  the 
world  passed  the  100,000,000-ton  mark.  If  the 
rate  of  increase  of  iron  consumption  should 
continue  as  it  has  during  the  last  decade,  the 
five  years  from  1935  to  1939,  inclusive,  will 
require  as  much  iron  ore  as  was  consumed  in 
the  twenty-year  period  from  1880  to  1900. 
The  enormous  growth  of  the  steel  industry  of 
the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty  years 
is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  steel,  during  the  present 
time  of  industrial  depression,  althou^  only 
one  fourth  of  the  existing  capacity  of  the 
furnaces,  is  greater  than  the  entire  capacity  of 
the  whole  industry  of  the  natk>n  in  1902.  In 
this  latter  year,  all  the  productive  facilities  of 
the  country  were  utilized  to  the  uttermost  to 
meet  an  apparently  heavy  demand  for  steel. 
At  that  time  the  steel  companies  had  difficulty 
in  producing  13,000,000  gross  tons  yeariy;  to- 
day our  American  steel  industry  could  easily 
produce  at  the  rate  of  53,000,000  tons  annually. 

NEW  METHODS 

THE  great  advances  in  steel  manufacture 
in  recent  years  have  been  due  largely  to  the 
remarkable  scientific  and  technical  achieve- 
ments of  American  engineers  and  chemists. 
A  century  ago,  eight  to  ten  tons  of  coal  were 
needed  to  smelt  the  ore  for  one  ton  of  pig 
iron;  at  present  only  one  and  one  half  tons  of 
coal  are  needed  to  do  this  same  work.  One 
of  the  important  factors  in  the  development  of 
iron  smelting  has  been  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  blast  furnaces.  A  single  furnace  now 
yields  from  400  to  500  tons  of  pig  iron  every 
twenty-four  hours.  To  do  this  it  consumes 
more  than  800  tons  of  ore,  400  tons  of  coke,  100 
tons  of  limestone,  and  2,500  tons  of  air.  It  is 
probable  that  there  is  no  greater  money-maker 
in  the  worid  than  a  modem  blast  furnace. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  steel  is  now 
being  produced  in  electric  furnaces.  Some 
metallurgists  maintain  that  electric  steel  is 
superior  and  can  be  produced  in  less  time  than 
open-hearth  steel.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  said  that  the  important  point  in  melting  steel 
is  the  skill  of  the  metallurgist  rather  than  the 
type  of  furnace.  Some  steel  works  which 
changed  from  the  converter  to  the  electric 
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melting  process,  found  that  the  quality  of  their 
product  was  better,  and  sincerely  attributed 
the  improvement  to  the  electric  furnace, 
entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that  along  with  the 
electric  furnace,  they  acquired,  for  the  first  time, 
a  competent  and  carefully  trained  melter,  who 
placed  their  process  on  a  more  scientific  basis. 

The  bulk  of  the  domestic  iron  ore  used  in  the 
United  States  is  not  touched  by  human  hands 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  mine  until  it  is 
converted  into  such  products  as  rails,  structural 
shapes,  wire  rods,^  sheets,  bars,  etc.  The 
efficiency  with  which  iron  ore  is  handled  at  the 
clocks  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  of  such  high  degree 
that  a  steamer  has  been  loaded,  using  little 
labor,  with  io,i  1 1  gross  tons  of  ore,  in  exactly 
39  minutes.  A  cargo  of  this  size  can  be  un- 
loaded in  four  or  five  hours,  at  a  cost  of  about 
five  cents  a  ton.  It  is  mechanical  develop- 
ments of  this  kind  that  make  it  possible  for 
American  steel  manufacturers  paying  high 
rates  of  wagps  to  undersell  competitors  in  for- 
eign countries  which  produce  steel  with  labor 
that  receives  a  much  smaller  wage. 

THE  REASON  FOR  THE  LOCATION  OF  STEEL  MILLS 

THE  idea  prevails  that  iron  ore  always  flows 
to  coal,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
Pennsylvania,  our  great  coal  state,  is  also 
our  largest  producer  of  steel.  To  prove  this, 
those  who  hold  such  a  belief  cite  the  flow  of* 
iron  from  Lake  Superior  to  Pittsburgh,  from 
Cuba  to  Bethlehem,  and  from  Spain  and 
Sweden  to  England.  If  this  idea  were  entirely 
true,  we  might  determine  the  future  of  the 
steel  industry  of  the  world  by  simply  studying 
the  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  world's 
fuel  beds.  The  history  of  our  American  steel 
industry  shows  plainly  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  steel  works  in  Pittsburgh  was 
not  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  coal  was  lo- 
cated near  by.  Pittsburgh  became  a  steel 
centre  because  of  its  strategic  situation  at  the 
confluence  of  rivers  which  flowed  through  vast 
agricultural  regions.  Steel  plants  were  es- 
tablished in  Pittsburgh  long  before  the  Lake 
Superior  district  began  to  produce  ore  in  any 
material  quantity.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  evidence  that  the  drift  of  the  iron-making 
trade  is  toward  the  ore,  and  away  from  the 
coal,  provided  that  markets  for  steel  products 


are  more  accessible  to  the  newer  locations, 
where  there  is  no  fuel.  In  America  the  ore  and 
coal  frequently  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  while 
later  the  finished  steel  products  must  now  be 
transported  sometimes  thousands  of  miles  to 
markets,  because  of  the  present  enormous 
productive  capacity  of  most  of  our  steel  plants. 
Such  facts  are  fundamental  in  any  considera- 
tion given  the  iron  and  steel  business.  In  other 
words,  it  is  markets  rather  than  coal  fields 
which  in  the  future  will  determine  the  sites  for 
steel  plants. 

IRON  AS  A   BAROMETER 

THIS  brief  survey  of  what  might  be  termed 
our  basic  manufacturing  industry  will 
indicate  to  many  why  the  steel  business  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  the  barometer  of  industry. 
Just  now  we  are  all  watching  every  straw  which 
appears  to  show  the  direction  of  our  trade 
winds.  Modem  history  has  shown  that  in- 
dustrial depressions  have  been  contemporary  in 
iron-producing  nations.  While  our  present 
time  of  slack  business  and  unemployment  has 
resulted  primarily  from  the  waste  of  war, 
analysis  shows  that  the  underiying  conditions 
are  not  dissimilar  from  those  which  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  other  depressions  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past.  The  losses  occasioned  by 
war,  although  they  are  more  savage  and 
mount  up  more  quickly,  are  not  a  bit  different 
from  the  losses  resulting  from  extravagance, 
laziness,  and  bad  management.  High  prices 
and  business  inflation  are  followed  by  the  same 
dire  consequences,  no  matter  what  the  cause 
may  be. 

1  ron  is  the  foundation  of  all  of  our  mechani- 
cal and  manufacturing  industries.  It  is  an 
accepted  principle  that  where  industries  are 
greatest  the  suffering  which  results  from  in- 
dustrial depression  is  most  severe.  When 
prices  go  up,  iron  is  generally  the  first  to 
advance.  At  least  for  a  generation,  shrewd 
business  men  in  this  country  have  closely 
watched  the  rise  and  fall  in  iron  prices  in  order 
to  determine  the  trend  of  prices  in  all  other 
industries.  Hundreds  of  business  men  follow 
the  rule  of  buying  heavily  and  selling  sparin^y 
when  iron  commences  to  advance,  and  of  re- 
versing the  process  when  iron  and  sted  prices 
start  to  fall. 
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THE  Senate  confirmed  my  appoint- 
ment as  Ambassador  to  Turkey  on 
September  4,  191 3.  Soon  afterward 
I  went  to  Washington  to  familiarize 
myself,  with  the  duties  of  my  office 
and  to  receive  my  instructions.  A  new  Am- 
bassador is  allowed  thirty  days  for  this  pur- 
pose. Usually,  he  spends  them  in  the  State 
Department,  taking  a  sort  of  course  of  inten- 
sive training.  1  did  not  take  the  full  month 
allowed  me.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Near  Eastern  Affairs  took  me  in  hand,  and  in  a 
series  of  conversations  outlined  to  me,  first, 
the  duties,  prerogatives,  and  privileges  of  an 
Ambassador;  and,  second,  a  general  survey  of 
existing  relations  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States.  Then  several  hours  were  oc- 
cupied in  studying  the  methods  of  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  Embassy,  and  of  handling  its 
funds. 

1  found  this  period  of  preparation  intensely 
interesting.  It  was  to  be  crowned  in  October, 
upon  a  second  visit  to  Washington,  by  an 
official  call  on  the  Secretary  of  State.  1  looked 
forward  to  this  visit  with  great  expectations. 
Alas  for  the  illusions  which  a  day  can  wreck! 
William  Jennings  Bryan  was  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  knew  no  more  about  our  relations 
with  Turkey  than  1  did.  The  long-looked-for 
instructions  were  an  anti-climax.  They  were, 
in  full,  as  follows: 

"Ambassador,"  he  said,  "when  I  made  my 
trip  through  the  Holy  Land,  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  Mount  Beatitude.  1  wish 
you  would  try  to  persuade  the  Turkish 
Government  to  grant  a  concession  to  some 
Americans  to  build  a  macadam  road  up  to  it,  so 
that  other  pilgrims  may  not  suffer  the  inconve- 
nience which  1  did  in  attempting  to  find  it." 

Thus  fortified  by  the  Secretary's  complete 


programme  for  my  Ambassadorial  task,  I  set 
forward  to  the  White  House  for  a  farewell  call 
upon  President  Wilson.  He  bade  me  a  hearty 
godspeed,  and  in  parting  gave  me  an  injunction 
which  enabled  me  to  save  many  lives  in  the 
next  three  years.  "Remember,"  he  said, 
"that  anything  you  can  do  to  improve  the 
lot  of  your  coreligionists  is  an  act  that  will 
reflect  credit  upon  America,  and  you  may  count 
on  the  full  power  of  the  Administration  to 
back  you  up." 

Fortunately,  for  the  success  of  my  mission,  I 
had  a  most  enlightening  conference  in  New  York 
before  I  left.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alfred 
E.  Marling,  who  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  1 
had  an  interview  at  that  great  centre  of  mis- 
sionary activity,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  with  a 
large  group  of  earnest  and  able  men,  who  could 
speak  with  authority  on  the  problems  I  should 
confront  in  the  East.  1  learned  that  five  of 
these  men  were  to  cross  the  Atlantic  at  the 
same  time  I  should  be  crossing.  These  were 
Doctors  Arthur  Judson  Brown,  Arthur  J. 
Barton,  Charles  Roger  Watson,  Dr.  Mackaye, 
and  Bishop  Arthur  Selden  Lloyd.  These 
men  were  the  leaders  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Boards  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
United  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Churches.  One  of  them.  Doctor 
Barton,  had  himself  been  a  missionary  in  Tur- 
key, and  had  also  acted  as  President  of  the  Prot- 
estant College  at  Harpoot.  Another,  Doctor 
Watson,  had  been  a  missionary  in  the  Turkish 
Protectorate  of  Egypt,  and  his  parents  had 
been  missionaries  for  half  a  century  at  Cairo. 

I  had  engaged  passage  for  Europe  on  the 
Imperaior,  but  when  I  learned  that  these  five 
men  were  sailing  at  nearly  the  same  time  on 
the  George  fVasbingion  (later  to  become  famous 
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as  President  Wilson's  "peace  ship")  to  attend 
a  world  missionary  conference  at  The  Hague, 
I  asked  them  to  change  their  reservations  and 
go  with  me.  They  were  limited  in  their  ex- 
pense accounts  and  could  not  change,  so,  emu- 
lating Mohammed,  I  "went  to  the  mountain" 
and  changed  to  their  ship.  The  voyage  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  gain  from  them  a  fuller 
picture  of  the  work  of  the  mission  boards,  which 
was  very  helpful  to  me  in  my  new  task. 

The  conversations  1  had  with  these  men  on 
shipboard  were  a  revelation  to  me.  I  had 
hitherto  had  a  hazy  notion  that  missionaries 
were  sort  of  over-zealous  advance  agents  of 
sectarian  religion,  and  that  their  principal 
activity  was  the  proselyting  of  believers  in 
other  faiths.  To  my  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion, these  men  gave  me  a  very  different  pic- 
ture. In  the  first  place,  their  cordial  co- 
operation with  one  another  was  evidence  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  sectarian  zeal. 
They  were,  to  be  sure,  profoundly  concerned 
in  converting  as  many  people  as  they  could  to 
what  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  the  true 
faith.  But  I  found  that,  along  with  this  am- 
bition. Christian  missionaries  in  Turkey  were 
carrying  forward  a  magnificent  work  of  social 
service,  education,  philanthropy,  sanitation, 
medical  healing,  and  moral  uplift.  They  were, 
I  discovered,  in  reality  advance  agents  of 
civilization.  As  representatives  of  the  de- 
nominations which  supported  them,  they  were 
maintaining  several  hundred  American  schools 
in  the  Levant,  and  several  full-fledged  colleges, 
of  which  three,  at  least,  deserve  to  rank  with 
the  best  of  the  smaller  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States.  They  main- 
tained, also,  several  important  hospitals.  And, 
as  a  part  of  their  purely  religious  function, 
they  were  bringing  a  higher  conception  of 
Christianity  to  the  millions  of  submerged 
Christians  in.  the  Turkish  Empire,  who,  but 
for  them,  would  have  been  left  to  practise 
their  religion  without  the  inspiration  of  the 
modem  thought  of  the  West,  which  has  so 
vastly  widened  its  spiritual  significance. 

As  my  wife  and  youngest  daughter  Ruth 
could  not  accompany  me,  1  took  with  me  my 
daughter  Helen,  her  husband,  Mr.  Mortimer 
J.  Fox,  and  two  sons  Henry  and  Mortimer. 
We  visited  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  on  our 
way  to  Constantinople,  and  at  each  of  these 
capitals  1  paid  my  respects  not  only  to  the 
American  Ambassador,  but  to  the  resident 
Turkish  plenipotentiary  as  well.    In  doing  this 


1  had  in  mind  two  things:  first,  to  accustom 
myself  to  the  looks  of  an  embassy  from  within, 
as  1  had,  to  that  date,  never  been  in  an  embassy 
building  in  any  country;  and  second,  to  secure 
some  hints  upon  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  I  was  accredited,  in  advance  of 
my  first  formal  contact  with  it.  At  last,  on 
November  27,  191 3,  we  rolled  into  the  rail- 
road station  at  Constantinople. 

My  first  impression  of  the  famous  old  capital 
of  Asia-in-Europe  was  of  a  moving  sea  of  silk 
hats.  The  station  platform  seemed  populated 
entirely  with  frock-coated  gentlemen,  buried 
under  these  chimney-^ike  black  headpieces. 
After  some  confusion,  human  personalities 
began  to  emerge  from  under  them,  and  to 
individualize  themselves  as  real  people  with 
proper  nanies,  and  a  rational  relationship  to 
myself  as  another  human  being.  The  first 
to  greet  me  was  Mr.  Hoffman  Phillip,  who  as 
Conseiller  and  First  Secretary  of  the  Em- 
bassy, had  acted  as  charg6  d'affaires  during 
Mr.  Rockhill's  visit  to  the  United  States. 
He  introduced  me  to  the  others,  and  after  a 
somewhat  bewildering  round  of  handshakings, 
Phillip  and  I  and  the  Foxes  stepped  into  a 
carriage  and  were  driven  to  the  Pera  Palace 
Hotel,  where  Phillip  gave  us  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

THE   EMBASSY  AND   TTS   PERSONNEL 

THE  Embassy  at  Constantinople  is  a  hand* 
some  marble  three-story  structure,  set  in  a 
garden  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  over- 
looking the  Golden  Horn.  Often  during  my 
first  days  there,  1  would  find  myself  humming 
the  old  refrain,  "  1  dreamt  1  dwelt  in  marble 
halls."  There  were,  to  be  sure,  no  "vassals 
and  serfs  by  my  side";  but  I  had  more  us^ul 
assistants  in  my  official  staff.  Besides  Mr. 
Phillip,  there  were  second  and  third  secretaries, 
and  A.  K.  Schmavonian,  the  Turkish  legal 
adviser  of  the  Embassy.  He  was  the  perman- 
ent attach6 — ^the  interpreter — ^and  was,  besides, 
the  custodian  of  the  Embassy's  traditions. 
He  knew  every  American  interest  in  Turkey, 
had  carried  on  for  years  the  correspondence 
with  the  consuls  and  the  missionaries,  and 
hence  was  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion. He  knew,  also,  all  the  Turkish  officials; 
the  ramifications  of  the  Turkish  Governmental 
Departments;  the  names  and  characteristics 
of  the  leaders  of  the  recent  revolution;  and, 
of  course,  he  was  versed  in  the  niceties  of 
diplomatic  custom. 
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Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  observed  a  curious 
phenomenon  concerning  the  position  of  an  Am- 
bassador. The  instinctive  ambition  of  the 
attach^  led  them  to  try  to  keep  the  Ambas- 
sador from  taking  an  active  hand  in  the  work 
of  the  Chancery.  It  was  explained  to  me  with 
great  solemnity,  that  the  business  office  of  the 
Embassy  was  not  like  other  business  offices; 
that  its  operations  were  so  involved  in  delica- 
cies of  diplomatic  usage  that  none  but  old 
hands,  trained  in  all  their  niceties,  were  com- 
petent to  handle  the  transaction  of  its  intricate 
affairs.  All  details,  I  was  informed,  should  be 
left  to  those  accustomed  to  handling  them.  1 
made  short  work  of  this  mysterious  nonsense. 
Business  is  business,  and  details  are  the  sub- 
stance of  larger  concerns.  Therefore,  1 
promptly  acquainted  myself  with  the  records 
of  the  Chancery  for  several  years  preceding, 
and  took  absolute  charge  of  its  functions,  as  I 
was  in  duty  bound  to  do.  The  mysteries  faded 
instantly.  Common  sense,  judgment,  and  en- 
ergy are  the  desiderata  of  all  business  relation- 
ships, and  I  found  no  barrier  in  these  affairs, 
because  of  their  so-called  diplomatic  nature. 

Other  American  Ambassadors  have  com- 
plained to  me  that  their  subordinates  usurped 
their  functions  in  this  fashion;  and  I  know  of 
some  who  have  occupied  the  most  exalted 
posts  in  Europe  and  never  penetrated  the 
mysteries  of  their  Chanceries,  and,  consequently, 
never  really  functioned  as  Ambassadors  at 
all. 

As  my  wife  and  Ruth  had  not  accompanied 
me,  their  absence  relieved  me,  for  the  moment, 
of  social  duties,  and  gave  me  time  for  a  con- 
sidered survey  of  the  society  in  which  !  would 
soon  be  projected  as  an  active  member.  I 
realized  that  much  depended  upon  the  first 
associations  1  should  make  in  that  society, 
and  I  needed  just  such  an  opportunity  to  learn 
by  indirection,  the  composition  of  it,  the  fac- 
tions into  which  it  was  divided,  and  the  cross 
currents  of  personality  and  interest  that  dis- 
turbed it. 

Constantinople's  diplomatic  corps 

THE  "diplomatic  set"  at  Constantinople 
was  a  little  world  apart.  At  most,  its  mem- 
bers numbered  a  scant  hundred.  It  comprised 
the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Premier  and  his  Cabinet, 
and  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  other 
governments,  with  their  principal  attach6s. 
Occasionally,  there  were  added  to  this  intimate 
circle  a  few  leading  international  bankers  and 


merchants  and  distinguished  tourists.  But, 
chiefly,  we  consorted  with  ourselves.  Our 
intercourse  was  a  continuous  succession  of 
luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  and  formal  State 
functions.  In  such  a  constricted  society, 
thrown  into  such  intense  communication, 
the  personal  equation  was  naturally  of  para- 
mount importance.  Ere  long,  1  had  occasion 
to  use  every  resource,  from  social  gifts  to  busi- 
ness experience,  to  maintain  myself  in  this 
society  of  shrewd  and  cultivated  men,  all  of 
whom  had  the  advantage  of  a  life-long  training 
in  diplomacy  and  in  the  intricacies  of  European 
state-craft. 

My  first  concern,  therefore,  was  to  appraise 
their  personalities.  1  recalled  a  piece  of  wise 
advice  from  James  Stillman  the  elder,  who  was 
one  of  the  cleverest  American  financiers.  He 
told  me  that  when  a  man  confronted  a  new 
situation,  and  was  not  yet  sure  of  his  ground, 
his  safest  course  was  to  impress  his  adversaries 
by  mystifying  them.  1  adapted  this  advice 
to  the  present  occasion.  1  realized  that  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  Constantinople  knew  much 
more  about  me  than  1  knew  about  any  of  them, 
because  1  was  the  one  stranger  to  them,  and 
they  were  many  and  ail  strange  to  me.  1  re- 
solved to  do,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  directly  the 
opposite  of  what  they  expected  of  me.  For 
one  thing,  they  had  fallen  into  the  European 
habit  of  imagining  that  all  successful  Ameri- 
cans are  men  of  fabulous  wealth,  and  they 
credited  certain  absurd  stories  about  my  supr 
posed  intention  to  conduct  the  Embassy  on  a 
scale  of  lavish  expenditure,  designed  to  make  a 
great  social  impression.  Accordingly,  1  went 
to  the  other  extreme  and  managed  the  Em- 
bassy very  modestly.  For  some  weeks  after 
my  arrival,  I  did  not  even  use  an  automobile, 
contenting  myself  with  a  carriage  and  a  pair 
of  Arabian  ponies. 

Further  to  play  the  rftle  of  mystifier,  I 
obeyed  only  the  letter  of  the  custom  which  pre- 
scribes that  a  new  Ambassador  shall  call  upon 
the  other  Ambassadors,  after  he  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Sovereign.  They  are  supposed  to 
return  this  call,  and  thereafter,  the  newcomer 
is  expected  to  make  the  advances  to  his  elders 
toward  a  more  intimate  and  workable  acquain- 
tance. Instead,  I  remained  at  the  Embassy 
and  devoted  myself  to  the  business  of  the  Chan- 
cery and  did  some  watchful  waiting. 

These  tactics  were  rewarded  by  an  opportun- 
ity to  enter  the  society  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
under  circumstances  that  gave  me  the  advan- 
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tage.  One  day  the  local  correspondent  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  called  upon  me  at  the  Em- 
bassy. This  was  Dr.  Paul  Weitz,  who  had  been 
a  resident  of  Turkey  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  knew  all  the  officials,  spoke  the 
language,  and  understood  the  subtleties  of 
Turkish  psychology.  He  was,  in  reality,  an 
unofficial  attach6  of  the  Embassy  and  a  secret 
agent  of  the  German  Government.  Dr.  Weitz 
opened  the  conversation. 

"  Mr.  Ambassador,"  he  said,  "  I  have  gotten 
the  impression  that  you  are  a  man  of  direct 
methods.  For  this  reason,  I  too,  shall  use 
the  direct  method.  Frankly,  I  have  come  as 
the  emissary  of  the  German  Ambassador  and 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  with  whom  I  had 
luncheon  this  very  day.  You  were  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  conversation.  These  gentlemen 
are  puzzled  by  your  attitude  and  they  are 
curious  to  learn  of  your  true  character.  They 
have  commissioned  me  to  find  out  these  things 
for  them,  and  I  have  preferred  to  come  and 
ask  you  bluntly,  rather  than  to  follow  my 
usual  method  of  finding  out  by  indirection. 
What  is  your  real  attitude?  Are  you  by  pref- 
erence a  recluse,  or  are  you  playing  a  game?" 

"  I  am  glad,  "  I  replied,  "  that  you  have  come 
to  me  personally  with  these  questions,  especial- 
ly because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to 
send  a  direct  message  to  your  principles. 
Please  be  good  enough  to  tell  them  for  me,  that 
I  have  made  it  a  life-long  practice  never  to 
make  the  first  advances.  I  have  always 
waited  for  the  advances  to  come  from  the  other 
side.  Therefore,  you  may  tell  Their  Excel- 
lencies that  it  is  for  them  to  decide  whether 
they  wish  their  relationship  with  me  to  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  formal  diplomatic  exchanges, 
or  a  frank,  man-to-man  friendship.  If  they 
prefer  the  latter,  1  shall  be  delighted  to  meet 
them  half-way,  but  they  must  cover  the  first 
half." 

Dr.  Weitz  readily  agreed  to  carry  this  mes- 
sage, and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  frankness 
of  my  conversation  that  he  made  no  conceal- 
ment of  his  own  position.  He  went  on  to 
tell  me  that  he  was  a  confidential  adviser  to 
the  German  Ambassador,  and  frequently  was 
commissioned  to  carry  on  unofficial  negotia- 
tions in  which,  for  reasons  of  delicacy  or  of 
policy,  it  was  not  advisable  either  that  the  Am- 
bassador should  appear  in  person,  or  that  he 
should  make  use  of  one  of  his  official  family. 
He  explained  to  me  that  the  reason  he  was  used 
in  this  capacity  was  his  intimate  acquaintance 


with  Turkish  life  and  officials,  and  he  offered 
to  undertake  similar  commissions  for  me  at 
any  time  1  might  care  to  make  use  of  him. 
For  obvious  reasons,  I  never  availed  myself 
of  the  offer. 

Dr.  Weitz  faithfully  repeated  my  message 
to  the  German  and  Austrian  Ambassadors  who 
afterward  told  me  that  they  were  greatly 
delighted  with  it.  The  very  next  afternoon. 
Baron  Wangenheim  paid  me  a  call ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  his  Austrian  colleague.  Marquis 
Pallavicini,  arrived  to  improve  my  acquain- 
tance. They  both  greeted  me  in  the  spirit 
of  my  message,  and  we  entered  at  once  upon 
an  acquaintanceship  which  removed  the  for- 
mality of  an  official  relation.  Both  of  them  were 
very  useful  to  me  during  my  first  weeks  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  Marquis  was  the  doyen  of 
the  diplomatic  corps.  He  was  a  noble  man  of 
ancient  family,  had  grown  old  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  was  an  authority  on  every  point 
of  diplomatic  usage,  from  the  most  subtle 
phrasing  of  a  threat  of  war  to  the  re- 
finements of  precedence' in  placing  guests  at 
table  at  a  diplomatic  dinner.  In  this  latter 
direction,  indeed,  he  was  invaluable  to  me  in 
teaching  me  the  relative  rank  of  the  bewildering 
array  of  officers  and  title  holders  among  my 
visitors. 

THE    FOREIGN    AMBASSADORS 

BARON  WANGENHEIM  I  have  described 
at  great  length  in  my  earlier  volume,  "Am- 
bassador Morgenthau's  Story."  Unlike  Palla- 
vicini, who  was  a  quiet,  formal,  conveqtional, 
and  a  typical  diplomat  of  the  old  schocd,  Wang- 
enheim was  a  perfect  representive  of  Prussia. 
He  was  not  a  native  of  Prussia — ^but  his  bearing 
was  that  of  an  excitable  Hindenburg.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  stature,  in  the  prime  of  life,  over- 
flowing with  phj^ical  vitality,  energetic  in  per- 
son, opinionated  and  positive  in  manner,  voluble 
and  aggressive  in  conversation,  somewhat 
flirtatious,  proud,  overbearing — he  was  Prussia 
and  modem  Germany  embodied. 

After  Pallavicini  and  Wangenheim  had 
broken  the  ice,  I  speedily  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  their  characters  emerged  in  my 
mind  in  sharp  definition.  Sir  Louis  Mallet, 
the  British  Ambassador,  was  a  fine  type  of 
English  gentleman.  He  exhibited  the  quiet 
force  and  cultivation  which  one  naturally 
expects  from  a  member  of  the  English  upper 
classes.    Though   a   bachelor,    his   establish- 
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ment  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Con- 
stantinople. Turkey  has  always  been  a  vital 
point  in  British  policy,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  spared  no  pains  to  make  its  public 
appearance  there  correspond  with  the  splendor 
and  importance  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  French  Ambassador  was  M.  Bompard, 
the  Russian  was  Michel  de  Giers.  These  men 
also  adequately  embodied  their  respective 
countries,  the  one  in  its  ideals  of  polished  polite- 
ness and  clear  intellectual  grasp,  the  other  in 
its  ideals  of  imperial  pride  and  the  sense  of 
power. 

Meeting  these  men  at  luncheon;  dining  with 
them  and  their  ladies  at  gorgeous  evening 
functions,  where  the  splendor  of  the  men's 
uniforms,  the  brightness  of  the  women's  cos- 
tumes, and  the  gayety  of  the  young  couples 
made  a  lively  scene  of  light-hearted  inconse- 
quentiality;  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  they 
were,  in  truth,  acting  the  part  of  heirs-at-law 
of  a  friendless  dying  man — sitting  at  tea  in  his 
parlor,  and  waiting  for  his  last  gasp  as  a  signal 
for  a  scramble  to  divide  his  property  among 
themselves.  They  frankly  told  me  (though 
of  course,  not  in  these  words)  that  this  was 
their  position.  In  their  eyes  the  Sick  Man 
of  Europe,  so  long  the  diseased  invalid  among 
the  nations,  was  now  really  dying.  They  had 
no  hesitation  in  discussing  their  ambitions  re- 
garding his  property.  Giers  comported  him- 
self already  as  if  Russia  had  actually  attained 
her  age  old  vision  of  capturing  Constantinople 
— as  if  he  were  the  Governor  of  Russia's  new 
capital  city.  Sir.  Louis  Mallet  did  not  con- 
ceal the  interest  which  his  Government  had  in 
everything  that  tended  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Bompard  was  deeply 
concerned  to  secure  more  concessions  for 
French  capital  in  Turkey.  Even  the  Greek 
Minister  talked  with  confidence  of  an  approach- 
ing Hellenic  confederation,  which  should  em- 
brace Smyrna  and  part  of  the  Asian  hinterland. 

THE  TURKISH   SITUATION    IN    I913 

THERE  was,  indeed,  considerable  reason  for 
their  hopes.  The  revolutionary  party  in 
Turkey,  under  the  name  of  the  Union  and 
Progress  Party,  had  overthrown  the  Govern- 
ment and  had  taken  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  people.  Abdul  Hamid, 
whom  Gladstone,  for  his  atrocious  crimes, 
had  dubbed  "Abdul  the  Damned,"  was  now 
shorn  of  his  power,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  a 
palace,  almost  within  sight  of  the  American 


Embassy.  His  throne  was  now  occupied  by 
a  nominal  successor,  his  brother,  Mohammed  V. 
This  good-humored  weakling,  however,  en- 
joyed only  the  shadow  of  power  and  none  of 
its  substance.  His  brother,  fearful  of  a  plot 
to  overthrow  him,  had  caused  his  successor 
to  be  reared  in  a  manner  that  totally  unfitted 
him  for  the  exercise  of  authority.  He  had 
kept  him  secluded  from  society,  had  not  per- 
mitted him  to  learn  even  the  rudiments  of 
history  and  state-craft,  and  had  enfeebled 
his  intellect  and  character  by  consciously 
exposing  him  to  the  temptations  of  self  indul- 
gence. He  had  placed  before  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent all  the  pleasures  of  life;  had  supplied 
him  with  countless  wives,  luxurious  food,  rich 
wines,  and  all  the  other  ministers  of  sensual 
enjoyment.  Reared  in  such  atmosphere,  he 
had  grown  up  and  passed  the  prime  of  life, 
ignorant  and  without  character.  Socially, 
of  course,  he  was  a  charming  gentleman,  but 
as  a  ruler,  he  was  hopelessly  incompetent. 

He  was,  indeed,  merely  the  figure  head  of  a 
government  whose  substantial  ministers  were 
the  aggressive,  self-made  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress.  These  were 
men  of  native  shrewdness,  character,  and  cour- 
age. Their  political  leader  was  Talaat  Bey, 
a  great  hulk  of  a  man,  who  had  begun  life  in 
the  humble  capacity  of  porter  in  a  village  rail- 
road station,  and  who  had  advanced  to  the 
limits  of  his  social  prospects  when  he  had 
achieved  the  dignity  of  a  telegraph  operator 
in  the  same  station.  By  sheer  force  of  natural 
genius,  however,  he  had  become  a  political 
power,  and  after  the  revolutionists  had  sprung 
their  coup  d'6tat,  he  soon  rose  to  be  their 
leader.  With  their  success,  he  had  leaped  im- 
mediately to  the  dazzling  eminence  of  a  Cabinet 
position,  and  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Cabal 
that  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  Empire. 

The  military  genius  of  the  young  Turks  was 
Enver  Bey,  a  handsome  and  dashing  young 
officer,  who  had  studied  his  profession  and  cul- 
tivated the  social  graces  as  military  attach^ 
of  the  Turkish  Embassy  at  Berlin.  He  was 
now  Minister  of  War  and  in  control  of  the 
Turkish  Army — z.  necessary  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  Talaat  to  maintain  the  Young  Turk 
party  in  power.  Some  of  my  foreign  col- 
leagues of  the  diplomatic  corps  assured  me 
that  these  two  men  were  the  real  power  in 
Turkey.  They  had  seven  associates,  all  men 
of  great  influence,  and  all  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 
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The  personalities  of  these  men,  and  the 
drama  of  their  conflicting  ambitions  and  in- 
trigues, gradually  unfolded  themselves  before 
my  eyes.  It  was  like  sitting  at  the  performance 
of  a  fascinating  play,  only  this  was  more  in- 
teresting because  it  was  the  reality  of  life. 
The  actors  were  the  representatives  of  great 
nations,  and  upon  the  issue  of  this  dramatic 
situation  rested  the  fate  of  millions  of  people. 

THE   FIRST  WEEKS  OF  AMBASSADORSHIP 

THE  experience  of  my  first  few  weeks  at 
Constantinople  and  the  intensely  interest- 
ing sensations  they  aroused  in  me,  can  best  be 
conveyed  to  my  readers  by  reproducing  a  few 
of  the  letters  which  1  wrote  home  to  America 
in  the  excitement  of  these  moments.  The 
first  1  shall  quote  was  dated  December  23, 
191 3,  and  was  addressed  to  my  wife  and  young- 
est daughter: 

1  have  been  so  very  busy  that  1  have  not 
written  for  a  few  days — so  I  will  tell  you  briefly 
what  has  happened  since.  On  December  20th 
we  had  our  reception,  of  which  I  enclose  you 
an  account — it  was  really  splendid — no  one 
can  describe  the  sensations  and  thrills.  1  had 
to  be  told  and  made  to  feel  that  1  was  the  head 
and  responsible  man  for  the  property  of  those 
great  institutions,  managed  by  such  soulful, 
disinterested,  and  altruistic  people — it  makes 
our  small  efforts  in  New  York  appear  insignifi- 
cant. Think  of  a  small  determined  "band" 
of  Americans  revolutionizing  with  educational 
means  the  Balkan  States — the  drops  of  water 
they  kept  a-going  for  forty  or  more  years  had 
the  result  of  wearing  away  the  indifference  of 
the  Bulgar  and  roused  him.  Everybody  who 
is  well-informed  admits  that  Robert  College 
deserves  the  credit  for  the  education  that  has 
spread  there. 

At  9:30  Mort  and  I  went  to  the  Scorpion 
(the  gunboat  detailed  to  guard  the  Embassy) 
and  had  a  royal  reception  and  inspected  the 
boat.  On  Sunday  1  then  went  alone  to  the 
college — but  1  feel  as  though  I  wrote  you  all 
this  so  ril  skip  it— if  I  didn't  write  it,  I'll 
tell  you  about  it  when  you  are  here.  We  had 
intended  to  go  on  the  Scorpion,  but  instead  we 
drove  to  the  seven  Towers  of  Jedi  Kulet,  and 
walked  on  top  of  the  ramparts  and  then  for 
one  hour  along  the  old  wall — !t  was  a  bewitch- 
ing sight — the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  the 
Marmora  made  up  the  background,  and  the 
wenty   or  thirty  towers  along  the  wall    in 


various  stages  of  decay,  with  the  moat  along- 
side, made  a  never-to-be-forgotten  impression 
on  us  all.  As  usual,  Mortie  took  a  number  of 
pictures  and  Abdullah  guarded  us  most  care- 
fully. It  takes  this  kind  of  absorption  of  the 
history  of  a  country  to  teach  one  what  these 
people  really  are.  This  city  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  favoied  by  nature  of  any  1  have 
ever  seen.  It  excels  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

On  our  way  hpme,  we  stopped  to  inspect  the 
Kahri  Jeh  Janisi  Mosque — the  oldest  in  C — 
it  was  formerly  a  Greek  Church  and  the  paint- 
ings of  Christ,  Saint  Mark,  the  old  Bible 
heroes,  and  angels,  etc.,  are  still  here  in  mosaic 
— much  finer  than  in  the  San  Marco  in  Venice. 
We  were  shown  through  by  an  old  Turk  who 
could  give  half-intelligent  descriptions  of  the 
mosaics,  etc.,  in  English  and  German.  We 
wended  through  many  narrow  little  streets, 
inhabited  largely  by  Greeks,  and  it  was  a 
most  interesting  sight.  It  was  nearly  two 
when  we  sat  down  to  dinner  and  none  of  us 
complained. 

On  Monday  I  had  a  great  day.     In  the  morn- 
ing, representatives  of  the  Austrian   KuUur 
Gemeinde  called  to  invite  me  to  attend  their 
synagogue  and  visit  their  school ;  they  instruct 
about  300  children.     1   agreed  to  do  so.    I 
took  my  first  meal  away  from  the  house  at 
Tokatlians — the    best    restaurant    here — had 
Schmavonian  with  me.    At  two.  we  were  at 
the  Finance  Office  for  an  interview  with  Talaat 
Bey— who  is  acting  Secretary  of  Finance  as 
well  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  strong- 
est and  most  powerful  man  in  Turkey  at  pres- 
ent.   1  am  already  on  good  terms  with  the  men 
in  power.    We  had  coffee  and  dgarettes  four 
times  that  p.m.    We  next  called  on  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  General  Izzett — he  wore  a  shabby 
uniform,  spoke  German,  and  was  really  dis- 
consolate— they  are  a  very  frank  people  if  they 
talk  at  all — he  made  some  very  confidential 
communications  to  me.    The  rumor  or  hope 
has  gotten  around  that   I   may  prove   their 
Moses  who  will  lead  them  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties.    Let   us   hope   so;   Til   try   anyhow. 
Next  we  called  on  Colonel  Djemal,  the  newly 
appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works.     I  tried 
to  dodge  the  coffee — but  he  said  a  call  in 
Turkey  without  coffee  is  no  call.     He  was  of  a 
hopeful    temper   and    rather   dapper.    Then 
we  called  on  Osman  Mardighian,  the  Post- 
master   General.     He    speaks    good    English 
and  is  very  able — devotes  his  time  to  adminis- 
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trative  works.  When  1  got  to  the  office,  I 
had  to  dictate  a  few  despatches  and  say  good- 
by  to  Mr,  Phillip,  who  is  going  on  a  four  weeks* 
leave  of  absence.  At  5  o'clock,  the  Grand 
Rabbi  and  his  Secretary  came— he  is  a  very 
intelligent,  nice,  youngish  man  of  forty  or  so — 
he  thinks  he  has  the  Red  ticket  settled,  but 
has  not  and  I  shall  have  to  help  in  disposing 
of  it.  While  he  was  upstairs,  Helen  discussed 
the  White  Slave  traffic — babies  in  the  Hospitals, 
etc.,  etc.  She  really  does  well  at  the  tea 
table.  It  is  a  picture  to  see  one  of  those  tea 
scenes.  Helen,  Chief  Rabbi  (addressed  as 
His  Eminence,  as  he  ranks  with  the  Church 
dignitaries  of  the  rank  of  Cardinal),  Sir  Edwin 
Pears,  Sir  Henry  Woods  Pasha,  Rev.  Mr. 
Frew,  the  Rabbi's  Secretary,  Schmavonian, 
Mort,  and  I ;  and  I  have  to  listen  to  French  and 
fortunately  am  beginning  to  understand  it. 
They  left  at  7 — I  worked  at  those  telegrams 
until  7:30 — then  went  to  bed  for  a  nap  and 
over-slept,  not  wakening  until  8:25,  so  that  we 
reached  the  British  Embassy  at  8:40,  the  last 
of  the  guests!  You  can't  imagine  my  feelings 
as  I  was  ushered  into  that  room  in  which  were 
thirty    other    guests,    including    the    Grand 


Vizier,  Talaat  Bey  and  three  other  Cabinet 
Ministers,  the  Wangenheims,  D'Ankerswaerd 
and  other  Sirs  and  Ladies,  and  had  them  all 
look  me  over — when 

"The  American  Ambassador" 
was  announced.  I  felt,  "Is  it  I  or  not?" 
Then,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox"  are  announced. 
And  then,"  Diner  est  servi!"  1  took  in  Madame 
D  'Ankerswaerd.  Escorted  her  to  her  seat  and 
then  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  table  where 
1  was  seated  next  to  Baroness  Wangenheim, 
a  fine,  good  looking,  typically  aristocratic 
German — a  charming  conversationalist.  She 
is  W's  second  wife — he  divorced  his  first.  W.  is 
a  great  personal  friend  of  the  Emperor.  Sir 
Louis  Mallet,  the  English  Ambassador,  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  Baroness  W.  After  dinner  we 
smoked  and  drank  coffee  and  talked  to  others 
than  our  table  companions,  while  fifty  or  sixty 
others  gathered  for  a  dance.  Such  a  sight! 
And  to  think  that  we  are  part  of  it^ — 
Young  Princes,  Barons,  Sirs,  and  Americans 
from  the  Embassies,  etc.,  and  lots  of 
Turks  and  Egyptians,  etc.  I  shall  never  for- 
get it.  Helen  sat  right  opposite  me — between 
Baron    Wangenheim,    all    be-decorated,    anJ 
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what  1  said  in  a  previous  letter — I  am  very 
glad  I  came. 

To-day — at  11 — a  caii  from  the  Bulgarian 
Minister.  In  the  afternoon  I  finished  my  of- 
ficial calls  on  the  Cabinet  Ministers — called 
on  Mahmoud  Pasha  of  the  Marine,  Ibrahim 
Bey — Secretary  of  Justice,  the  Dutch  Minister, 
and  Mrs.  McCauley  (the  wife  of  the  comman- 
der of  the  Scorpion.) 

Me^ames  Pallavicini,  Bompard,  Moncheur. 
Wangenheim,  and  Willebois  are  the  popular 
and  fine  women  here,  and  they  are  out  of  the 
ordinary — you  will  like  all  of  them  and  they 
will  like  you.  Pierre  Loti  is  wrong,  so  far  as 
this  winter  is  concerned — we  have  had  no  cold 
weather.  Yesterday  and  to-day  were  delight- 
ful— the  thermometer  has  not  been  below  45°. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  foregoing,  my 
daughter  Helen  (Mrs.  Fox)  also  wrote  her 
mother  a  letter  which   adds   new  touches  of 


AN    LL.D.    OF    A    GIRLS      COLLEGE 

Ambassador  Morgenihau  in  scholastic  robes 
afler  receiving  his  degree  in  Constanlinople 

color  to  some  of  the  scenes  described  in  mine. 
She  wrote  as  follows; 

So  much  to  write  about!  Yesterday  after- 
noon 1  had  Mme.  de  Willebois  and  Mme. 
Eliasco  to  tea,  and  after  they  left  (Mme.  de 
Willebois  is  the  Dutch  Minister's  wife),  papa 
sent  up  word  that  "His  Eminence"  the  Chief 
Rabbi  and  his  Secretary  were  here  and  would 
like  tea.  They  trotted  up,  and  His  Eminence 
is  an  awfully  nice  soul,  garbed  in  a  flowing 
black  gimri  and  a  fez.  be-turbaned  in  white, 
something  like  a  combination  of  a  Greek  priest 
and  a  Hadja,  He  is  very  learned,  especially 
about  archaeology  as  related  to  the  Jews,  and 
was  interesting.  In  the  meantime.  Woods 
Pasha.  -Sir  Edwin  Pears  (a  marvelousiy  in- 
teresting man  and   English  lawyer  here),  and 


HELPING  IN  WAR  WORK 
AmbatudoT  Morgcnthiu 
{centre  of  upper  group)  iDtf 
Mrs.  Morgenthau  Oourr 
pictuTe)  devoted  much 
energy  to  aiding  the  hot- 
pilaUin  Constantinople  dur- 
ing the  war 
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AT  THE    AMERICAN    RED  CROSS 

re  of  the  group)  devoted  much  lime  to  this  establishment.    Next  to  him  is  Sister  Jeanne,  the 
at  Conslaniinople.     At  the  right  of  the  first  row  is  G,  Bie  Ravndal,  American  consut-general. 

and  Dr.  Peet,  Treasurer  of  American  missionary  iriteresis 


Mr.  Frew  (a  Scottish  minister  who  was  pastor 
of  the  En^ish  Church  in  Constantinople) 
arrived.  I  kept  thinking  how  interesting 
they  all  were,  but  would  they  leave  me  any 
time  to  dress  for  dinner!  I  had  been  to  Scutari 
in  the  morning,  sightseeing  with  some  of  the 
College  faculty,  and  had  brought  them  home 
to  luncheon.  Mr.  Frew  left,  at  7:30,  and  I  was 
so  busy  trying  to  make  myself  gorgeous  that  I 
completely  forgot  papa  who  fell  asleep  and  did 
not  wake  up  until  8:15.  The  dinner  was  at 
8:}o.  Of  course,  we  were  all  blaming  each 
other  and  not  ourselves  and  tearing  around, 
whistling  for  coats,  servants,  etc.  We  finally 
tore  up  to  the  English  Embassy  at  twenty 
minutes  to  nine.  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
experienced  anything  so  wonderful.  The  Em- 
bassy is  very  large  and  imposing.  Two  marvel- 
ousiy  uniformed  cavasses  stood  at  the  door  in- 
side, where  powdered  footmen  in  knee  breeches, 
about  twenty  of  them,  were  also  stationed.  As 
we  came  to  the  stairs,  the  second  Secretary 
received  us  and  assured  us  we  were  not  late. 
However,  we  were  the  last!     We  then  took 


off  our  coats  and  were  ushered  into  the  drawing 
room,  outside  of  which  stood  a  little  colored 
page  dressed  like  an  Egyptian  slave.  Sir 
Louis  Mallet  seems  awfully  nice.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  rather  nice  looking,  and  very  shy 
and  diffident,  and  wears  a  monocle.  So  many 
people  came  up  to  greet  us.  Then  dinner  was 
announced.  1  went  down  with  a  Turkish 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  sat  in  the  next 
to  the  place  of  honor.  Baron  von  Wangen- 
heim  sat  on  the  other  side  of  me.  1  think  he 
likes  to  flirt.  At  any  rate  we  chatted  in 
German  and  had  quite  a  gay  time  together. 
The  table  had  quantities  of  roses  (all  from 
Nice)  on  it.  TJie  only  light  in  the  whole 
room  was  from  huge,  massive,  silver  candela- 
bra, standing  on  mirrors  all  along  the  table. 
We  had  silver  dishes  and  soup  plates.  The 
meal  was  served  in  the  usual  rapid-fire  English 
style.  Papa  sat  between  Lady  Crawford  and 
Baroness  Wangenheim.  Everyone  goes  in 
according  to  rank,  and  consequently,  usually 
husbands  and  wives  sit  with  each  other's 
better  halves.    The  Turk  ate  most  heartily 
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THE    CREW   OF   THE       SCORPION 

The  American  patrol  boat  attached  to  ihe  Embassy  .it  Constantinople,  entertained  by  Ambassador 
Morgenlhau.    Most  oF  the  young  women  in  the  picture  are  the  Greek  wives  oF  the  American  sailors 


and  told  me  afterward  he  didn't  know  whether 
he'd  get  any  dinner  the  next  night  or  not.  At 
dinner  it  was  funny — on  the  other  side  of  the 
Turk  sat  Mrs.  Nicholson  (nfe  Sackville-West), 
a  beauty,  and  with  the  most  gorgeous  emeralds! 
She  afterward  played  poker  with  five  Turks, 
as  her  husband  informed  me.  My  partner 
told  me  he  hated  formal  dinners,  it  was  so 
uncomfortable  eating  in  a  uniform.  After 
dinner  there  was  dancing,  and  heaps  of  people 
were  asked  for  that.  I  danced  quite  a  bit,  but 
was  so  tired  from  my  terribly  busy  day  that 
we  left  at  twelve  o'clock.  Papa  played  bridge 
and  didn't  get  home  until  i  :30.  The  English 
Embassy  is  lighted  entirely  by  candles  and 
really  the  effect  is  wonderfully  beautiful. 
Next  day — This  morning  Mme.  Elise,  the 
children, and  [.accompanied  by  the  ever  present 
Abdullah  (the  body  guard),  went  to  Therepia 
in  a  motor  to  find  a  house  for  the  summer. 
It  is  just  heavenly.  You  simply  cannot  im- 
agine how  perfect  it  is.  The  houses  have  the 
most  beautiful  gardens  and  are  right  down  on 
the  Bosphorus,  which  is  so  blue;  and  from 
one's  windows  one  looks  across  at  Asia.  Papa 
is  going  some  time  to  decide  finally,  as  this  was 
just  a  preliminary  survey.  We  picked  violets 
and  a  rose,  just  think  of  it,  on  December  22nd! 


But  it  is  quite  cold  at  times.  The  gardens 
are  so  inviting,  and  1  can  just  imagine  tea 
parties  and  all  kinds  of  thrilling  things  hap- 
pening in  them.  This  afternoon  I  had  two 
Turkish  ladies  to  tea^Halide  Edi  Hanum 
and  her  mother.  They  came  in  their  yaib- 
maks  and  we  had  Mme.  Elise  serve  the  tea. 
Halide  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  and  a 
real  beauty.  She  is  tall  and  dark,  with 
almond-shaped  eyes,  and  has  a  beautiful 
complexion;  and  she  is  so  gentle  and  soft  and 
charming.  She  speaks  in  the  sweetest  voice, 
and  what  do  you  think  she  is  doing?  Trans- 
lating Oscar  Wilde  into  Turkish!  Her  mother 
is  the  daughter  of  the  sixth  wife  of  a  very 
great  Pasha,  and  her  grandmother  was  a 
Circassian  slave  girl.  The  mother  cannot 
speak  anything  but  Turkish,  and  she  smoked 
all  the  time  she  was  here.  I  gave  her  some 
candy  and  a  box  of  American  cigartttes  to  take 
home.  Halide  doesn't  smoke,  and  anyway,  if 
she  went  into  a  ball-room  at  home  she'd  create 
a  sensation,  she  is  so  charming.  You  simply 
cannot  imagine  how  lovely  it  is  here  and  1 
just  relish  and  cherish  every  moment.  Baron 
von  Wangenheim  hopes  you  will  take  a  house 
right  next  to  him  this  summer.  He  wants  to 
ride  with  Ruth.     Beware,  Ruth! 


A  STRANGE 
PYGMY  PEOPLE 

A  Tribe  of  South  American  Indians, 

Four  Feet  High,  Who  Were  Amazed 

at  the  Appearance  of  White  Men 

By  GEORGE   P.   BUSCH 

Mr.  Buscb,  an  athlete  of  Syracuse  University,  joined  a  party  of  oH  prospectors  last  January, 
and  tvilb  them  penetrated  Colombia,  South  America,  where  ibey  had  the  adventure  which  be  tells  about 
in  ibis  article.  The  party  look  along  a  moving  picture  outfit  with  which  Ibey  recorded  tbe  pygmies  in 
action;  some  oj  these  pictures  are  here  used  as  illustrations. — The  Editors, 


WE  LANDED  on  the  coast  of 
South  America  at  Carta- 
gena, looking  for  oil.  Then 
we  asked  the  people  who 
traveled  in  and  out  of  that 
dirty  town,  who  had  seen  puddles,  thick  and 
black?  Who  had  seen  a  rainbow  film  on  the 
surface  of  a  swamp?  Who  had  seen  lakes  that 
were  pitchy  and  cracked  and  sticky — ^asphalt? 
There  were  as  many  different  reports  of  these 
things  as  there  were  folks  questioned.  But 
Mike  Speilacy,  who  had  been  there  before,  was 
quick  to  choose.  It  seemed  to  be  a  pretty 
safe  bet  that  there  was  asphalt,  at  least,  in  the 
Sierra  de  Perija.  Besides,  figured  Mike,  that 
country  is  almost  unexplored  and  there  was  an 
old  Padre  in  a  mission  beyond  the  Magdalena, 
who  told  some  queer  taie  about  a  crude  lost 
tribe  up  there — he  would  make  us  a  good  guide. 
When  we  put  the  finishing  touches  to  our 
equipment  by  buying  such  things  as  could  be 
had  in  a  stale  South  American  town,  we  told 
where  we  were  going,  and  the  people  of  Car- 
tagena began  to  grin. 

The  Sierra  de  Perija!  Nobody  ever  went 
there!  The  mountains  were  full  of  cannibals. 
So  we  spent  a  few  thousand  pesos  on  life  insur- 
ance in  the  form  of  handkerchiefs,  beads, 
bright-colored  cloths,  cigars — stuff  that  would 
be  easy  to  carry  and  good  for  bribing  wild  men. 
These  things  proved  useful,  in  another  way. 

After  three  days  .in  native  Ixiats  along  the 
Magdalena  River,  we  struck  into  the  country 
for  four  days  more  until,  thanks  to  Mike,  we 
found  the  Spanish  mission  at  La  Grange. 
Padre  Camilo  stood  on  the  doorsill  and  roared 
a  welcome  to  us  five  gringoes.    The  Padre  was 


one  of  those  monks  who  vow  never  to  let  a 
razor  come  near  his  face,  so  he  looked  like  a 
grizzly  bear.  His  eyes  were  dark  caves;  his 
beard  was  like  a  great  clump  of  bushes;  he 
wore  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  sack  cloth 
shirt  Hke  a  nightgown,  and  baggy  trousers 
hitched  up  like  a  couple  of  empty  gunny  sacks. 
He  had  a  big  heart  and  a  big  bulk,  and  that  is 
how  he  "managed  all  by  himself  to  be  the  whole 
civilized  world  to  the  Indians  1  am  going 
to  tell  you  about.  Nobody  else  could  have 
done  that  job  better  than  our  hairy  old  Padre. 

If  you  will  take  your  atlas  and  examine 
Magdalina  Province,  half  way  between  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  Lake  Maracaibo,  you  will 
see  a  great  area  of  ten  thousand  square  miles. 
cut  by  rivers,  and  a  lake  or  two,  but  almost  a 
blank  in  respect  to  names.  Civilization  which 
puts  names  on  maps  never  yet  invaded  the 
jungles  of  the  Sierra  de  Perija  where  "  nobody 
ever  goes." 

We  followed  a  mule  trail  for  several  days 
until  the  last  settlement,  consisting  of  shacks 
of  mud  and  sticks,  had  been  passed.  Then 
for  a  week  we  struggled  along  ridges  where  the 
growth  was  thin,  and  along  brooks,  and  part 
of  the  time  the  peon  boys  used  their  macbetts 
to  hack  a  thicket  and  get  us  through.  It  was 
all  up  and  down:  great  heights  where  the  night 
was  slow  to  fall,  deep  valleys  under  a  cloud  of 
steam — but  it  was  mostly  up. 

After  a  two  weeks'  scramble,  one  morning  we 
pushed  aside  the  last  bush  which  grew  between 
the  woHd  we  know  and  the  little  world  of 
strangers.  We  were  perhaps  3,500  feet  high 
and  the  place  we  found  was  the  only  clearing 
in  all  that  jungle.     It  was  about  five  miles 
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WHERE  THE   PYGMY  TRIBE   LIVES 
The  red  line  shows  the  route  which  Mr.  Busch  and  his  parly  took  when  iheV  discovered  ihe  "tost  tribe." 


long  and  a  mile  wide.  The  place  might,  if 
seen  without  the  heavy  forest  growths  that 
shut  it  in,  have  been  taken  for  a  part  of  New 
England.  Here  was  some  rolling  land  with 
grassy  fields,  broken  by  jutting  rocks  and 
clumps  of  clean  trees. 

Padre  did  not  hesitate,  but  guided  us  toward 
a  curious  sort  of  community.  Four  canopies 
were  grouped  together  in  a  hollow.  Each  was 
made  of  a  matting  of  large  flat  leaves,  resem- 
bling the  leaves  of  a  banana  tree,  with  their 
stems  twisted  together  to  make  a  slanting 
roof  supported  from  seven  to  four  feet  above 
the  ground,  by  flimsy  poles  at  careless  intervals. 
Each  of  these  canopies  was  the  shelter  of  ten 
or  fifteen  persons  who  were  either  sitting  on 
the  ground  or  walking  around  doing  little,  if 
anything.  There  was  no  pretense  of  walls  for 
these  "shacks"  so  that  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity had  a  clear  view  in  every  direction 
and  saw  us  as  soon  as  we  came  into  sight. 
Right  away  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by 
about  fifty  red  pygmies.  They  had  the  high 
cheek  bones  and  narrow  eyes  of  Mongols,  but 
not  one  was  over  four  feet  tall — and  mostly 
they  were  stark  naked.  They  seemed  to  be 
neither  hostile  nor  afraid;  but  they  just  stood 


around  and  grunted.  They  recognized  Padre, 
because  when  they  had  recovered  a  good  deal 
from  looking  at  us,  they  began  to  bark  at  him 
with  grunts  that  quickly  increased  in  number 
and  volume.  Indeed,  as  they  got  unlimbered, 
the  abdominal  grunting  trailed  upward  and 
off  in  squeaks  of  excitement.  There  was  a 
rising  and  falling  of  strange  voices  that  sounded 
like  a  squall  at  sea.  And  we  could  see  that  the 
strain  on  the  pygmies  was  great.  After  we 
had  lived  among  them  a  few  days,  I  found  that 
their  language  was  about  all  grunts  down  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach;  but  when  they  felt  like 
we  do  when  we  pound  on  the  table,  their  voices 
grew  high  and  trailed  off.  For  example,  the 
word  for  "far"  was  just  a  short  grunt,  penapa; 
but  the  expression  for  a  long  way  off  was 
penaaapa.  which  was  pitched  higher  and  higher 
and  prolonged  indefinitely  to  show  some 
tremendous  distance.  That  is  why,  on  the 
day  of  our  arrival,  there  was  no  wail  high 
enough  or  long  enough  to  fit  the  situation. 
The  pygmies  said  that  we  were  the  first  white 
men  they  had  ever  seen — except  Padre,  who 
was  dark  like  a  Spaniard  and  who  hid  behind 
his  beard  anyway.  We  soon  saw  that  this 
must  be  true. 
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t>eg3n  to  examine  our  size.     We  were 
*"      tms  small — I  am  six  feet  three  and  the 
_^^j  r  were  large  men — but  in  a  New  York 
__^^    could  pass  for  the  average.     Now 
.^^^     seated  ourselves  on  a  stone,   these 
came  and  lifted  up  our  feet  with  both 
^cJ  gave  long  grunts,  and  then  made 
.=       showing  thai   they  thought  our  legs 
^-  i<.er     tree   trunks.     But   the   wonder   of 
-v^^as  our  white  skin.     We  had  been  out 
'     .,j^eather  and  tropical  sun  and  were  not 
'^     t»ale,  except  compared  to  our  little  red 
^^  Moreover,  1  am 

^  "tjiond,  and  the  effect 
^  ^,vi.n  li**'  ^'®®"  *o  bleach 
'  ^  than  darken  my 
-^.  Viair,  so  that  the 
^^X  v/ith  the  straight 
lL  sp>^**  °^  ^^^  Indians 
-tViem  wonder  and  laugh 
-^^  Xxxne.  they  saw  me  with 
^at  ofT.  Therewas  always 
j^„  of  fun  wlisn  on«  of  us 
Led  upasleeveandexposed 
j^^^yiite  man's  arm.  They 
^^^  tried  to  call  our  bluff 
^  rubbed  the  arm  as  hard 
;  tViey  could,  trying  to  rub 
f^  the  white  paint.  When 
r>.3.t:  failed  they  got  a  bright 
liea.  They  got  us  to  open 
>vir  shirts!  That  did  give 
tViem  a  start — to  discover 
tiViat  we  were  really  white  all 
over. 

We  soon  found  that  the 
pygmies  could  count  to  four 
and  MO  Jarlber.  They  had 
■words  for  numbers  up  tofour, 
and  they  reckoned  all  the  way 
there  on  the  fingers  of  either 
hand.  Of  course,  there  was  the  thumb— but  it 
simply  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  a  thumb 
could  be  counted.  As  for  adding  two  hands  to- 
gether to  make  higher  numbers.  1  soon  found 
out  about  that  when  I  tried  to  tell  them  how  far 


try  again.  Another  four.  Stop!  They  threw 
up  their  hands.  They  quit.  It  was  too  much. 
You  see  how  we  were  up  against  it  in  trying 
to  bring  some  simple  message  from  the  outside 
world.  We  were  in  over  our  depth  even  before 
we  got  started  telling  them  anything. 

When  we  questioned  these  people  as  to  what 
they   knew  of   the  world   outside,    we  found 
they   knew   nothing    and    had    no   curiosity. 
Save  for   a   very   short   penetration  into  the 
jungle  where  they  fished  and  swam  in  a  stream, 
they   had    never  looked    beyond.     But    they 
told  us  of  other  people  who 
were  cannibals,  and  lived  in 
a  distant  village  by  the  name 
of  Masorta.     None  of  them 
had  ever  seen  such  a  place, 
but  they  had  all  heard  about 
it.  and  the  rumor  of  it  was  a 
great  piece  of  gossip  among 
them.    There  was  a  sugges- 
tion of  some  curious  connec- 
tion between  that  tale  of  the 
cannibal  village  and  an  inci- 
dent that  Padre  told  us  about : 
These  people  had  not  been 
unheard  of  in  the  valley  west 
of  their  mountains,  although 
they  had  never  been  seen  save 
by  the  patient  Padre.     The 
Motilone    Indians   who   live 
below   the    Sierras  are  well 
known.     It  was  one  of  those 
whose  body  was  found  ore 
day  on  the  lower   mountain 
slopes,  where  it  lay  like  a  big 
porcupine,  shot  through  and 
through  by  1 50  arrows.     But 
those  arrows,  said  Padre,  were 
exactly  like  the  ones  which 
our  pygmies  used.     Some  of 
the  forefathers  "must  have  gone  wandering  out 
into  the  world,  been  scared  by  a  sudden  meet- 
ing with  strangers,  and  returned    to  spread 
around  their  only  tradition. 
The  bow  and  arrow  was  their  only  weapon. 


PADRE    CAMILO 

The  old  Spanish  missionary  who  acted 
as  guide  lo  Ihe  party,  and  who.  previous 
lo  the  visit  of  the  five  American  oil  pros- 
peclors,  had  apparenlly  been  the  only 
connecting  [ink  between  the  'lost"  tribe 
and  Ihe  outside  world 


we  had  come.     1  held  up  four  fingers  to  stand  The  men  carried  them  wherever  they  went, 

for  four  days'   travel— of   course,   one   day's  probably    because,    before    we   arrived,    they 

travel  was  only  five  miles  to  them,  but  it  was  never  went    anywhere   unless   it  was   to   get 

^  complicated  to  try  to  clear  up  that  point,  food.    The  women  never  carried  bows.    These 

So  all  right,  four  fingers,  four  days.     I   took  weapons  were  made  "out  of  tough  black  palm 

down  the  fingers  and  held  them  up  a  second  wood  strung  with  twisted  cotton.    The  arrows 

time.    A  little  trouble,   but   all   right,  they  were  of  the  same  material  and  notched  so  as  to 

seemed  to  get  the  idea.    Another  four.  What's  catch  tike  the  prong  of  a  fish  hook.     But  some 

that?    Never  heard  of  so  many?    Nevermind,  of  the  arrows  had  iron  heads  bound  on  with 
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ONE    OF    THE    PYGMY        VILLAGES 

iboul  3  mile  apart.     The  habitalions  consisted  of  canopies  of  ftal  teaves 


%;  under  each  roof  there  dwelt  from  Ii 


n  little  people,  r 


rr  four  feet  tall 


cotton  cord.  We  thought,  here  is  a  sign  that 
they  know  something;  but  Padre  informed  us 
that  he  had  brought  them  the  iron  arrow  heads 
on  a  previous  visit;  just  as  he  had  also  intro- 
duced corn  and  sugar  cane  which  grew  in  small 
patches  around  the  valley.  Before  Padre  had 
come,  the  sole  food  of  the  tribe  must  have 
been  snails,  fish,  monkeys,  and,  rarely,  a  deer 
and  some  fruit,  because  the  only  thing  else  they 
ate  during  our  visit  was  some  of  our  supplies. 
One  of  the  handiest  things  about  these 
people  was  the  way  they  caught  fish  with  their 
bows  and  arrows.  I  greatly  enjoyed  watching 
the  proceeding.  The  little  men  waded  into 
the  stream  up  to  their  waists  and  stood  there 
as  still  as  a  rock  waiting  for  the  ftsh.  Perhaps 
the  fisherman  would  hold  his  bow  so  that  the 
point  of  the  arrow  was  just  under  water,  but 
not  always.  If  you  have  ever  watched  a 
fish  which  is  unaware  of  danger,  you  know  that 
its  course  is  not  a  steady  one.  It  darts  here 
and  there,  but  between  each  dart  it  is  practic- 
ally motionless,  as  though  taking  its  bearings. 
The  pygmies  watched  their  prey  while  it  zig- 
zagged among  the  rocks  under  the  water,  until 
finally  it  came  within  a  few  feet  of  the  waiting 
man  and  quivered  there  for  an  instant,  con- 
sidering where  to  turn  next.  But  that  was  the 
fatal  instant,  the  bow  string  twanged,  a  long 
black  arrow  slipped  under  the  water,  and  a 
few  moments  later  there  floated  up  the  body 
of  a  fish  transfixed  by  a  black  palm  rod. 


Shooting  monkeys  was  different.  Monkeys 
make  harder  targets  than  fish,  so  it  was  not 
often  that  a  monkey  which  was  spry  among 
the  high  branches  could  be  killed  outright  with 
an  arrow.  A  special  way  had  to  be  figured 
out.  A  weak  spot  was  cut  near  the  centre  of 
the  arrow,  and  a  small  cross-stick  was  fastened 
at  that  point  to  keep  the  shaft  from  going  into 
the  monkey  too  far.  That  shows  with  what 
force  they  were  shot.  Then  a  fairly  long 
cotton  cord  had  its  two  ends  tied  to  the  two 
halves  of  the  arrow,  and  the  slack  in  between 
was  wound  around  to  keep  it  from  interfering 
with  the  flight.  What  happened?  Suppose 
the  monkey  was  struck  but  not  killed.  He 
would  make  off  screeching  among  the  branches. 
and  right  away  that  part  of  the  arrow  which 
was  left  sticking  out  of  his  hide  would  get 
broken  off,  and  go  falling  toward  the  ground 
unwinding  the  cord.  The  animal,  neariy 
crazy  with  pain  and  fright,  would  go  jumping 
up  and  down  and  back  and  forth,  with  half 
of  the  arrow  still  with  him  pulling  the  cord 
along.  So.  in  a  jiffy,  he  got  hopelessly  tangled 
up.  After  that,  as  long  as  the  monkey  meat 
lasted,  the  Indian  who  caught  him  had  nothing 
to  do.  About  the  only  thing  that  made  them 
stir  a  foot  was  the  need  to  get  something  to  eat. 

At  first,  I  couldn't  figure  out  how  they  were 
going  to  prepare  the  animal  for  the  table. 
Besides  their  being  no  table,  I  could  not  see 
any  knives  or  kitchen  utensils  either.    There 


A      PAIR      OF      JOLLY      ABOR- 
IGENES 

The  only  weapon  of  these  people 
was  the  bow  and  airow.  and  their 
on[y  garment  was  a  coarse  blanket 
woven  out  of  raw  cotton.  Only 
the  men  were  allowed  to  cany  bows 
or  wear  the  blanket 


A    CROUP   OF    WOMEN    FOLK 

Most  of  the  people  in  this  group  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  o!d.     One  on  the  left  is  carrying  her  little  boy  astride 

her  neck  in  a  characteristic  way.      Some  of  the  others  are  wearing  aluminum  identificalian  tags,  which  would  usually  . 

mark  a  geologist's  sample  of  soil  or  asphalt 


HOME  LIFE 
A  clo*e-up  view  of  a  flimsy  canopy, 
showing  the  body  of  a  deceased 
relative  bundled  in  malting  and 
hanging  under  the  roof  just  to  the 
right  of  Ihe  centre.  There  is  also 
shown,  in  Ihe  process  of  manu- 
facture, one  of  the  raw  cotton 
blankets  colored  by  a  dye  made 
from  berries  and  twigs 


I  lilt   croMJi.s 
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were  rough  clay  vessels  for  holding  water,  but 
those  would  not  do  for  this  purpose.  There- 
fore, when  a  monkey  was  caught  while  we  were 
there,  I  was  on  hand  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Two  pygmies  took  the  animal,  one  by  its 
arms,  the  other  by  its  legs — so  to  speak — then 
standing  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fire  they 
swung  the  body  back  and  forth  through  the 
flame.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  perhaps 
an  hour,  but  time  was  of  no  consequence.  At 
first  the  hair  of  the  animal  was  burned  off, 
and  then  gradually  he  was  roasted.  When 
it  came  to  eating  the  meal,  the  partakers 
seemed  to  be  the  family  of  the  man  who  had 
brought  in  the  monkey;  but  with  various 
families  under  the  same  roof  it  was  not  clear 
which  people  belonged  to  which  family.  At 
any  rate,  the  hands  and  the  head — that  is  the 
brains — which  were  considered  the  choicest 
parts  went  to  the  two  who  had  patiently  swung 
the  rations  back  and  forth  through  the  flames. 


In  the  meantime,  what  was  the  chief  duty  of 
the  women,  besides  minding  the  children? 
They  put  their  babies  astride  their  necks  and 
went  out  to  spots  on  the  hillsides  protected 
from  the  winds  where  wild  cotton  grew.  When 
a  mass  of  this  was  collected,  a  stone  was  tied  to 
the  lower  end,  and  then  twirled.  Thus  the 
cotton  was  slowly  pulled  out  and  twisted  into 
cords.  The  coarse  blankets  which  the  women 
wove  out  of  this  raw  cotton  and  colored  with 
dyes  made  from  berries  and  twigs  was  the  only 
proceeding  you  could  call  an  industry.  These 
blankets  were  the  sole  native  article  of  cloth- 
ing, although  the  nights  were  cold  at  that 
altitude.  But  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
the  women  and  children  never  wore  a  blanket 
—that  garment  was  only  for  the  men.  If  there 
were  some  frocks  on  the  children  the  explana- 
tion lay  in  the  load  of  Padre's  mule. 

Next  after  "  industries,"  what  about  the 
religion  of  those  people?    Alas,  their  religion 
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wasneithertraditionalnorother- 
wise — it  was  lacking.  They 
spared  effort  and  exercised  no 
ingenuity  on  worship.  I  saw 
no  apparatus,  no  behavior,  and 
no  person  that  might  be  identi- 
fied with  spiritual  things — with 
one  exception.  When  one  of 
them  died  the  relatives  did  a 
peculiarthing,  which  might  have 
had  some  connection  with  a  soul. 
At  any  rate,  the  deceased  was 
buried  for  six  months^that  is 
what  Padre  Camilo  called  it — 
and  then  the  remains  were  un- 
earthed and  tied  up  in  a  mat- 
ting, which  was  woven  out  of 
grass  in  the  same  way  that  the 
robes  were  woven  out  of  cotton. 
This  grewsome  bundle  was  then 
for  another  six  months,  sus- 
pended under  the  roof  of  the 
canopy  where  the  person  had 
lived.  During  which  time,  while 
the  bones  decorated  the  home, 
the  relatives  caroused.  That  is, 
they  tried  to  eat  more  monkey 
brains  and  hands  than  usual, 
and  they  drank  chicba.  which 
was  really  fermented  com  soup 
and  as  strong  as  whiskey.  When 
theceremonyof  the  dead,  if  that  iwo  women  » 
is  what  it  was,  was  completed,  necklaces  ihat 
the  remains  were  laid  away 
under  a  boulder  on  the  hillside. 

The  social  arrangements  of  the  tribe  were 
chaotic  so  far  as  the  family  was  concerned. 
There  were  no  ceremonies,  and  the  only  custom 
governing  marriage  was  that  a  girl  child  at 
about  seven  years  of  age  would  be  sent  away 
to  another  canopy  from  that  in  which  she 
WiS  bom.  Thus,  she  would  be  adopted  as  a 
daughter-in-law  at  a  tender  age  and  brought 
up  as  a  member  of  her  husband's  family. 
Frequently,  the  husband  was  old  enough  to 
help  do  the  bringing  up.  Once  when  1  was 
"talking"  to  one  of  the  men,  he  took  his  bow 
and  banged  his  little  wife  over  the  head,  while 
she  grinned  approvingly.  This  act  was  to 
illustrate  how  he  had  treated  another  wife 
who  was  at  that  moment  wandering  about  in 
one  of  the  other  three  communities,  broken- 
headed;  but  probably  not  broken-hearted  since 
family  ties  were  not  so  binding  but  what  they 
were  severed  easily. 


WHAT    PADRE    DID 
ho  are  wearing  frocks  ihal   Padre  Camilo  provided  and 
he  Americans  had  brought  lo  tame  cannibals  wiih.     Both 
these  women  are  full  grown 


This  banging  on  the  head  with  a  bow  was 
not  only  a  means  for  ejecting  one's  wife,  but 
it  was  a  favorite  pastime.  Sometimes  in  fun. 
sometimes  for  punishment,  they  were  always 
doing  it. 

The  oldest  man  of  the  tribe  was  called  Chief 
Marino — that  is  what  we  called  him,  taking 
our  cue  from  Padre.  The  chief  had  a  corru- 
gated head.  He  had  been  so  beaten  with  a  bow 
during  his  life  of  indefinite  length  that  his 
neariy  bald  head  was  ridged,  so  that  the 
tufts  of  hair  which  still  grew  on  his  red  skin 
resembled  coppices  on  a  plowed  field.  Marino 
was  proud  of  that  badge  which  was  the  only 
token  of  his  chiefdom.  In  all  other  respects 
save  his  age — in  his  surroundings  and  author- 
ity he  was  not  different  from  the  others. 

In  fact,  here  was  the  perfect  realization  of  the 
doctrine  of  equality.  There  was  no  one  with 
authority,  no  apparent  government.   "Houses" 
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WHITE    OIANTS    AND    RED    PYGMIES 
Some  of  Ihe  parly  of  average  sized  Americans  who  were  feeling  lall  beside  the  fouf- 
fool  Indians  they  had  discovered.      Padre  Camilo  is  the  bearded  man  on  the  left 


were  all  equally  flimsy;  each  person  "dressed" 
alike;  and  each  was  absolutely  independent  of 
everyone  else. 

It  may  seem  as  though  I  had  described  a 
wretched  people.  They  were  backward,  in- 
deed, so  far  back  that  they  hadn't  gotten  be- 
yond the  bow  and  arrow  stage.  But  they  were 
not  wretched,  in  the  sense  of  unhappy.  They 
were  without  care  or  worry,  there  were  no 
taxes,  servant  problems,  oppressive  armaments, 
or  other  complications.  1  never  saw  a  more 
care-free  people.  They  were  always  smiling, 
and  men  and  women  alike  were  given  to  a  deep 
jolly  laugh.  They  were  jolly,  although  there 
wasn't  anything  up  there  to  be  jolly  over,  un- 
less it  was  the  beads,  handkerchiefs,  aluminum 
lags,  and  so  forth,  that  we  gave  them.  In- 
stead of  taming  cannibals  with  these  things,  it 
was  really  just  giving  to  the  tamest  people 
in  the  world  some  funny  toys,  to  watch  them 
laugh.  But  we  gave  them  the  biggest  treat 
of  all  at  the  end  of  our  visit: 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  crocodiles  in 
the  river,  perhaps  it  was  too  high,  so  the  five 
gringoes  decided  to  take  a  swim.  Padre  was 
invited  lo  come  along,  but  he  only  patted  us 
and  rumbled  his  regrets.  Down  on  the  stony 
beach,  just  below  the  place  where  the  pygmies 


fished,  we  stripped  off  our  dusty  shirts  and 
breeches.  Then  Ihe  fun  began.  Some  of 
the  little  red  men  who  were  standing  around 
with  their  bows  and  arrows  couldn't  keep  it  to 
themselves.  They  fairly  croaked  with  excite- 
ment. They  sent  back  word  for  the  wfide 
population  to  get  a  move  on  and  come  down  to 
the  river.  The  four  "villages"  came,  babies 
and  all — only  Ihe  relatives  who  were  rolled  up 
in  matting  were  left  behind.  So,  we  went  in 
swimming.  But  do  you  think  that  they  stood 
on  the  shore  and  watched?  No  sir.  we  a2 
went  into  the  water  together.  And  so,  next 
to  our  arrival,  that  farewell  swim  in  the 
unnamed  river  was  the  most  exciting  thing 
that  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  the  tribe. 
Those  are  the  simple  facts.  When  1  now 
look  around  on  the  buildings  and  the  noisy, 
crowded  business  called  civilization,  it  senns 
strange,  indeed,  to  think  how  differently 
other  people  are  living  on  the  same  globe. 
It  is  then  that  my  thoughts  find  a  long  mule 
trail  across  Colombia,  through  deep  jungles, 
and  finally  up  into  a  little  clearing  in  a  dip 
of  the  mountains;  and  then  1  wonder  if  Padre 
is  at  that  moment  there  again,  with  another 
mule  pack  of  wonderful  things  for  two  hundred 
little  red  people. 


ADVENTURES  IN  ARABIA'S  DELIVERANCE 

THE  TURKISH  ARMY  PASSES 

By  THOMAS  E.  LAWRENCE 


SO  GREAT  a  chance  must  be  extended 
and  improved,  and  we  went  to  Nuri 
Shaalan,  Auda»    and   Talal    to   ask 
f  them  what  local  effort  they  would 
make.    Talal,  the    energetic,   spoke 
first.    He  would  take  Ezraa,  the  big  station 
and  grain  depot  just  north  of  us.    Auda  said 
he  was  for  Ghazale,  the  station  to  the  south. 
Nuri  offered  to  sweep  his  men  down  the  main 
road  from  Damascus  toward  Deraa,  on  the 
chance  of  finding  stragglers  pushing  northward. 
These  were  three  good  ideas,  and  the  three 
chiefs  went  off  to  carry  them  out  while  we 
pulled  the  column  together  and  went  forward 
past  the  ruined  colony  of  Sheikh  Miskin  in 
the  moonlight.     Near  dawn,  we  camped  out  on 
the  stubble  plain  for  a  short  rest  before  making 
Sheikh  Saad,  our  intended  base.    There  were 
thousands  of  us,  and  our  order  was  all  confused 
by  the  obstacle  of  the  water  ditches  of  Miskin. 
Some  made  fires,  others  lay  down  as  they  were^ 
on  the  dew-laden  ground  in  that  penetrating 
misty  chill  of   the  Hauran  plateau.    There 
was  no  rest,  for  hundreds  of  men  were  wander- 
ing about  looking  for  their  friends  and  calling 
them  in  that  sharp  full-throated  wail  of  the 
Arab  villager.    The  moon  had  gone  and  the 
world  was  black  and  very  cold. 

A  little  later,  I  roused  my  body-guard  and 
we  rode  briskly  on  in  front  so  that  we  entered 
Sheikh  Saad  with  the  rising  sun.  As  we  came 
through  the  narrow  place  between  the  rocks 
into  the  field  of  the  olive  yards  the  earth  woke 
to  life  again.  The  morning  airs  moved  the 
sparkling  silver  mass  of  olive  leaves  merrily 
about,  and  men  ran  out  trom  a  great  goat- 
hair  tent  on  the  right  calling  us  in  to  guest  with 
them. 

The  parties  of  the  night  returned  and  re- 
ported. Talal  had  taken  Ezraa  which  had  been 
feebly  defended  by  Abd  el  Kader,  the  Algerian 
renegade  who  had  betrayed  us  at  Deraa  in 
191 7-  He  had  his  personal  followers,  some 
volunteers  and  troops,  with  two  guns  and  some 
niachine  guns.  The  volunteers  joined  Talal 
when  he  came,  the  troops  fled,  and  Abd  el 


Kader  had  to  abandon  the  place  without  fight- 
ing. He  rode  off  angrily  toward  Damascus. 
Talal  could  not  pursue,  for  his  men  were 
heavy  with  the  great  booty  of  Ezraa.  Auda 
came  in,  saying  that  at  Ghazale  he  had  taken  a 
derelict  train  with  guns  and  two  hundred 
prisoners  including  Germans.  Nuri  Shaalan 
sent  to  report  four  hundred  prisoners, 
mules  and  machine  guns.  The  prisoners  had 
been  farmed  out  to  remote  villages  to  work 
for  their  keep  till  called  for. 

An  English  airplane  appeared  and  flew  about 
us,  wondering  if  we  were  the  Arab  force  or  not. 
Young  put  out  ground  signals,  and  on  him  they 
dropped  a  message  to  say  that  Bulgaria  had 
surrendered  to  the  Allies.  We  had  not  even 
heard  that  there  was  an  offensive  in  the  Balkans, 
so  the  news  seemed  too  good  and  too  sudden. 
However,  there  it  was  circumstantially,  and 
it  was  one  more  proof  that  the  end,  not  only 
of  our  war  but  of  the  Great  War,  was  very 
near.  We  thought  that  just  one  more  sharp 
effort  and  our  trial  would  be  over,  with  every- 
one able  to  go  back  to  his  affairs  and  forget 
his  recent  madness;  because,  for  most  of  us,  it 
was  our  first  war  and  we  looked  forward  to 
its  end  as  rest  and  peace. 

The  army  now  arrived  and  the  fig  groves 
and  the  palms  and  olives  were  all  thronged 
with  men  and  camels,  as  each  detachment 
picked  out  the  best  empty  place  and  unsaddled 
there.  The  animals  went  to  water  at  the 
stream  while  we  wandered  through  the  gardens, 
seeing  green  bushes  and  flowers  and  cultivated 
fruits,  things  to  which  we  had  been  for  years 
quite  strangers  in  the  flinty  desert.  The 
people  of  Sheikh  Saad  came  shyly  to  look  at 
us.  Feisal's  army  was  a  famous  legendary 
thing,  whispered  of  for  years,  and  here  it  was 
in  all  its  diversity,  led  by  people  renowned 
or  formidable,  Nasir,  Nuri,  Auda,  the  Druses, 
or  Sukhur,  names  with  which  to  hush  children 
even  in  the  daytime.  We  stared  back  at  them, 
envying  the  sight  of  normal  peasant  life  shel- 
tered from  the  current  of  war,  and  engaged  in  its 
accustomed  husbandry. 
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We  let  the  men  stretch  the  saddle  stiffness 
from  their  legs  after  the  days  of  movement, 
while  we  went  up,  some  five  or  six  of  us, 
to  the  height  above  the  ruins  to  look  out 
over  the  southern  plain  and  see  the  measure 
of  security  in  hand  for  us.  To  our  astonish- 
ment we  saw  in  the  valley  just  over  the  walls  a 
straggling  company  of  men  in  uniform,  Turks, 
Austrians,  Germans,  with  eight  machine  guns 
on  pack-animals.  They  were  toiling  up  from 
Galilee  toward  Damascus  after  their  defeat  by 
Allenby,  hopeless  but  careless,  marching  at  ease 
and  thinking  themselves  twenty  miles  from  any 
war.  We  did  not  give  an  alarm,  in  order  to 
spare  our  tired  troops  further  pains.  Durzi  only, 
with  the  Khaffaji  and  other  members  or  tenants 
of  the  family,  mounted  quietly  and  fell  on  the 
enemy  unexpectedly  from  a  narrow  lane.  The 
officers  showed  fight  and  were  killed  instantly. 
The  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and  in  five 
minutes  had  been  searched  and  robbed,  and 
were  being  shepherded  in  file  along  the  water- 
paths  between  the  gardens  into  an  open  pound 
which  had  become  our  prison.  Sheikh  Saad 
was  beginning  well  and  easily. 

Next,  away,  to  the  westward  appeared  three 
or  four  black  knots  of  people,  moving  north. 
We  loosed  the  Howeitat  on  them.  An  hour 
later  they  returned  in  laughter,  each  man  lead- 
ing a  mule  or  pack-horse,  poor,  tired,  galled 
brutes  showing  all  too  clearly  the  straits  of 
the  beaten  army.  Their  owners  had  had 
no  arms,  were  just  ragged  Turkish  soldiers 
fleeing  from  the  British,  and  the  Howeitat 
had  disdained  to  make  such  prisoners.  "We 
gave  them  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  villages 
for  servants,"  said  Zaal  with  his  thin-lipped 
smile,  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  merciful  course, 
for  there  they  would  be  fed  and  allowed  to 
sit  about  and  help  on  the  threshing  floor  till 
there  was  a  government  to  enquire  for  them. 
Had  he  collected  them  in  their  thousands  about 
us,  they  would  have  perished  of  hunger  and 
diseases. 

THE   RISING  ARABIAN   FLOOD 

AN  HOUR  afterward,  a  boy  came  running 
/\  to  say  that  small  companies  of  men,  some 
still  commanded  by  their  officers,  were  coming 
east  from  Jisr  Benat  Yakub,  retiring  broken 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Australians.  We  sent 
out  against  them  parties  of  Naim,  the  great 
peasant  tribe  of  the  northern  and  western 
Hauran  who  had  joined  us  as  appointed  last 
night  at  Sheikh  Miskin.    All  the  villagers,  from 


the  Kuneitra  road  to  the  railways  on  the  east 
and  south,  were  now  arming  and  going  out  to 
do  what  they  could  to  any  weak  bodies  of  the 
enemy  within  their  district.  The  mass  re- 
ing,  so  long  and  carefully  prqiared  by  us,  was 
now  in  flood,  rising  ever  hi^ier  as  each  oew 
success  armed  nK>re  and  nK>re  of  the  rebels 
In  two  days'  time  we  would  have  at  our  orders, 
in  movement  beyond  the  Jordan,  about  sixty 
thousand  armed  men  under  local  control  of 
those  chiefs  who  had  been  k)ng  in  correspond- 
ence with  us.  The  careful  teaching  and  pread)- 
ingof  Ali  ibn  Hussein,  Nesib,  and  Faiz  in  these 
districts  was  now  bearing  the  proper  fruit. 

There  were  other  small  affairs  to  the  east 
on  the  Damascus-Deraa  road,  and  then,  sud- 
denly, we  saw  heavy  smoke  rising  from  Deraa. 
A  short  while  afterward  a  horseman  gaUoped 
in  to  say  that  the  Germans  were  burning  the 
last  five  airplanes  and  their  storehouses,  and 
that  the  Turks  were  about  to  leave  the  town. 
We  sent  scouts  to  give  us  long  warning  of  sudi 
movement,  and  then  a  British  airplane  visited 
us  to  say  that  our  Fifth  Division  was  near 
Remthe,  and  that  two  Turkish  columns,  one 
of  four  thousand  and  one  of  two  thousand  men, 
were  moving  toward  us  from  Mezerib.  Talal 
became  anxious,  for  the  indicated  route  of  the 
second  colunrn  would  bring  it  through  Tafas, 
his  own  village.  We  sent  off  at  once  a  warning 
along  the  threatened  road  and  called  up  half 
our  mounted  infantry,  with  most  of  the  Hotdh 
kiss  and  two  mountain  guns,  to  march  down 
south  and  fight  the  enemy  on  the  way.  We 
thought  to  seize  the  ridge  south  of  Tafas  and 
attack  them  suddenly  on  the  flank  as  they 
came  unsuspectingly  along  the  track.  These 
six  thousand  men  were  probably  all  the  reniains 
of  the  Seventh  Army,  retreating  before  General 
Barrow. 

TURKISH   CRUELITIES 

UNFORTUNATELY,  speed  was  only  a 
relative  term  with  troops  so  worn  out 
Nuri  Said  undertook  to  start  them  off,  and  I 
rode  away  at  once  with  my  troopers,  hoping 
to  occupy  a  shadow  position  and  fight  a  retiring 
action  till  the  rest  came  up.  On  the  road, 
mounted  Arabs  met  us,  herding  a  drove  of 
stripped  prisoners  toward  Sheikh  Saad.  They 
were  hurrying  them  mercilessly  and  the  bruises 
of  the  driving  were  sharp  and  blue  on  their 
pale  skins.  However,  1  left  them  to  it,  for  they 
were  Turks  from  the  police  battalion  of  Deraa, 
beneath  whose  iniquities  the  Arabs  d  the  neigh- 
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borhood  had  wept  not  merely  tears,  but  blood 
innumerable  times,  and  I  thought  that  if  they 
for  once  tasted  the  bitterness  they  customarily 
inflicted,  the  lesson  would  not  kill  them;  and 
might  even  make  them  thoughtful. 

The  Arabs  told  us  that  the  Turks  were 
mostly  cavalry,  Jemal  Pasha's  lancer  regiment, 
and  were  already  entering  Tafas.  When  we 
arrived  within  sight  we  found  the  news  true. 
They  had  taken  the  village,  and  there  were 
just  occasional  shots  and  small  pyres  of  smoke 
going  up  between  the  houses.  They  had 
halted  around  the  village.  On  the  rising  ground 
this  side  of  it,  knee-deep  in  the  dried  thistles, 
were  a  distressed  remnant  of  the  inhabitants: 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  telling  terrible 
stories  of  what  had  happened  when  the  Turks 
rushed  in  an  hour  ago. 

It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  before  the 
others  arrived  so  we  stayed  on  watch,  crawling 
down  quite  near  through  the  thistles  till  we 
saw  the  enemy  re-form  column  and  march  out 
in  an  orderly  body  toward  Miskin,  cavalry 
in  front  and  behind,  infantry  and  machine- 
gunners  on  the  flank,  guns  and  transports  in 
the  centre.  We  opened  fire  on  the  head  of 
their  line  when  it  showed  itself  beyond  the 
houses.  They  made  an  active  return  with  two 
field  guns  which  they  unlimbered  behind  the 
village.  Their  shrapnel  was  ranged  too  long, 
and  passed  over  our  heads  into  the  rough.  At 
last  Pisani  and  Nuri  came,  and  with  them 
Auda,  and  Talal  nearly  frantic  with  the  tales 
his  people  poured  into  him  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  village.  The  Turks  were  by  now  nearly 
quit  of  it,  and  we  slipped  down  behind  them  to 
end  the  suspense,  while  our  infantry  opened  a 
strong  fire  with  the  Hotchkiss,  and  Pisani's 
high  explosive  threw  their  rearguard  into  con- 
fusion. 

The  village  lay  there  quiet  before  us,  under 
its  slow  wreaths  of  white  smoke,  while  we  rode 
toward  it  guardedly.  There  were  some  gray 
heaps  in  the  long  grass,  pressed  into  it  in  the 
close  way  dead  bodies  lie.  These  we  knew 
were  Arabs.  But  then  a  little  figure  tottered 
away  from  one,  as  though  trying  to  escape 
from  us.  It  was  a  child  three  or  four  years 
old,  whose  dirty  smock  was  stained  red  all  over 
one  shoulder  and  side.  A  little  nearer  and  we 
saw  that  it  was  blood  from  a  large  half-fibrous 
wound,  perhaps  from  a  lance-thrust,  just  where 
neck  and  body  joined.  The  child  ran  a  few 
steps,  then  stood  still  and  cried  out  to  us,  in  a 
tone  of  astonishing  strength   (all  else   being 


very  silent),  *' Don't  hit  me,  Baba."  Abd  el 
Main  choked  out  something  (it  was  of  his  own 
village  and  perhaps  of  his  family)  and  flung 
himself  off  his  camel  to  stumble  kneeling  in 
the  grass  beside  the  child.  His  suddenness 
frightened  it,  for  it  threw  up  its  arms  and 
tried  to  scream,  but  instead  it  dropped  in  a 
heap,  while  the  blood  rushed  out  again  over 
its  clothes;  and  then,  I  think,  it  died. 

We  left  Abd  el  Main  there  and  rode  on 
past  the  other  bodies,  now  seen  clearly  in  the 
sunlight  to  be  men,  women,  and  four  babies, 
toward  the  village  whose  loneliness  we  knew 
meant  that  it  was  full  of  death  and  horror. 
On  the  outskirts  were  the  low  mud  walls  of 
some  sheep  folds,  and  on  one  lay  something 
red  and  white.  I  looked  nearer  and  saw  the 
body  of  a  woman  folded  across  it,  face  down- 
ward, nailed  there  by  a  saw-bayonet  whose 
haft  stuck  hideously  into  the  air  from  between 
her  naked  legs.  She  had  been  pregnant,  and 
about  her  were  others,  perhaps  twenty  in  all, 
variously  killed,  but  laid  out  to  accord  with 
an  obscene  taste.  The  Zaagi  burst  out  in  wild 
peals  of  laughter,  in  which  some  of  those  who 
were  not  sick  joined  hysterically.  It  was  a 
sight  near  madness,  the  more  desolate  for  the 
warm  sunshine  and  the  clean  air  of  this  upland 
afternoon.  I  said:  "The  best  of  you  brings  me 
the  most  Turkish  dead";  and  we  turned  and 
rode  as  fast  as  we  might  in  the  direction  of  the 
fading  enemy.  On  our  way  we  shot  down  those 
of  them  fallen  out  by  the  road-side  who  came 
imploring  our  pity. 

THE    DEATH   OF   TALAL 

TALAL  had  seen  something  of  what  we 
had  seen.  He  gave  one  moan  like  a  hurt 
animal,  and  then  slowly  rode  to  the  higher 
ground  and  sat  there  a  long  while  on  his  mare, 
shivering  and  looking  fixedly  after  the  Turks. 
I  moved  toward  him  to  speak  to  him,  but 
Auda  caught  my  rein  and  stayed  me.  After 
some  minutes  Talal  very  slowly  drew  his  head- 
cloth  about  his  face,  and  then  seemed  to  take 
hold  of  himself,  for  he  dashed  his  stirrups  into 
his  horse's  flanks  and  galloped  headlong, 
bending  low  in  the  saddle  and  swaying  as 
though  he  would  fall,  straight  at  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  long  ride,  down 
the  gentle  slope  and  across  the  hollow,  and 
we  all  sat  there  like  stone  while  he  rushed 
forward,  the  drumming  of  his  horse's  hoofs 
sounding  unnaturally  loud  in  our  ears.  We  had 
stopped  shooting  and  the  Turks  had  stopped 
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shooting;  both  armies  waited  for  him.  He 
flew  on  in  this  hushed  evening,  till  he  was  only 
a  few  lengths  from  the  enemy.  Then  he  sat 
up  in  the  saddle  and  cried  his  war-cry  "  Talal, 
Talal"  twice  in  a  tremendous  voice.  In- 
stantly, all  their  rifles  and  machine  guns 
crashed  out  together,  and  he  and  his  mare, 
riddled  through  and  through  with  bullets, 
fell  dead  among  their  lance-points. 

Auda  looked  very  cold  and  grim.  "God 
give  him  mercy.  We  will  take  his  price."  He 
shook  his  rein  and  moved  slowly  forward  after 
the  enemy.  We  called  up  the  peasantry, 
now  all  drunk  with  fear  and  blood,  and  sent 
them  from  this  side  and  from  that  against 
the  retreating  column.  Auda  led  them  like 
the  old  lion  of  battle  that  he  is.  By  a  skilful 
turn  he  drove  the  enemy  into  bad  ground  and 
split  their  column  into  three  parts.  The  third 
part,  the  smallest,  was  mostly  made  up  of 
German  and  Austrian  gunners,  grouped  round 
three  motor-cars  which  presumably  carried 
high  officers.  They  fought  magnificently  and 
drove  off  our  attacks  time  and  again,  despite 
our  desperation.  The  Arabs  were  fighting 
like  devils,  the  sweat  blinding  our  eyes,  our 
throats  parched  with  dust,  and  the  agony  of 
cruelty  and  revenge  which  was  burning  in  our 
bodies  and  twisting  our  hands  about  so  that  we 
could  hardly  shoot.  By  my  orders  they  were  to 
take  no  prisoners — ^for  the  first  time  in  the  war. 

At  last  we  left  this  section  behind  us  and 
went  on  after  the  other  two.  They  were  in 
panic,  and  so  by  sunset  we  had  broken  the 
last  pieces  of  them  and  left  all  the  rich  plain 
behind  us  scattered  over  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  men  and  animals.  The  peasants  of  the  vil- 
lages on  our  track  had  joined  us,  on  horse  or  foot, 
each  man  picking  up  a  rifle  and  his  ammuni- 
tion from  the  enemy  as  we  brought  them  down. 
There  was  a  madness  in  us,  bom  of  the  sights 
of  Tafas  or  the  story  of  it,  so  that  we  killed 
and  killed,  even  blowing  out  the  brains  of  the 
wounded  and  of  the  animals  as  if  their  death 
and  running  blood  could  slake  the  fire  in  our 
brains.  Just  one  group  of  us,  who  had  been 
on  the  flank  air  day  and  had  not  heard  the 
news,  took  prisoners — the  last  two  hundred 
men  of  the  central  section.    That  was  all. 

talal's  price 

YET  their  respite  was  short  lived.  1 
went  up  to  learn  why  it  was,  willing, 
myself,  that  this  last  remnant  might  be  left 
alive  as  witnesses  of  Talal's  price;  but  a  man  on 


the  ground  beyond  them  screamed  out  some- 
thing to  the  Arabs,  who  with  pale  faces  led  me 
down  to  him.  It  was  one  of  ourselves  whose 
thigh  was  all  shattered  by  a  bullet,  and  whose 
blood  had  rushed  out  over  the  red  soil  and  left 
him  dying.  Yet  even  so  he  had  not  been 
spared.  In  the  fashion  of  to-day's  battle  he 
had  been  further  tormented.  Bayonets  had 
been  hammered  through  his  shoulder  and  un- 
injured leg  deep  into  the  ground,  to  pin  him 
out  like  a  collected  insect.  He  was  still  fully 
conscious.  We  said:  "Hassan,  who  did  it?" 
He  drooped  his  eyes  toward  the  prisoners 
standing  there  so  hopelessly  broken.  We 
ranged  our  Hotchkiss  on  them  and  pointed  to 
him  silently.  They  said  nothing  in  the  few 
moments  before  we  opened  Are;  but  at  last 
the  heap  of  them  ceased  moving,  Hassan 
was  dead,  and  we  mounted  again  and  rode  home 
slowly  (home  was  just  my  carpet  at  Sheikh 
Saad)  in  a  gloom  which  chilled  us  now  that  the 
sun  had  gone  down. 

However,.  I  found  that  I  could  not  rest  or 
speak  or  eat  for  thinking  of  those  who  had  taken 
away  from  us  Talal,  the  splendid  friend,  the 
fine  horseman,  the  courteous  and  strong  leader. 
After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  trying,  I  had 
another  camel  brought  and  with  one  of  my 
bodyguard  rode  out  in  the  night  toward  Sheikh 
Miskin  to  join  our  men  who  were  hunting  the 
Deraa  column  and  learn  the  news.  It  was 
very  dark  with  a  wind  beating  in  great  gusts 
from  the  south  and  east,  and  by  the  noise  of 
shots  carried  across  to  us,  and  occasional 
flashes  of  rifles,  we  at  length  came  to  the  place 
of  fighting. 

THE  LAST  REMNANT  OF  THE  TURKS 

OUR  men  were  clinging  on  tenaciously. 
The  darkness  had  made  them  bolder, 
and  they  were  now  closing  right  in  on  the 
Turkish  detachments,  and  firing  into  them  at 
short  range.  The  peasantry  of  each  village 
on  the  way  were  taking  up  the  work,  and 
the  night  was  full  of  rifle-shots  and  shouting, 
volleys  from  the  Turks,  and  wild  rushes  of 
hoofs  as  small  parties  of  one  or  the  other  side 
galloped  up  frantically  in  the  icy  wind.  The 
Turks  had  tried  to  halt  and  camp  at  sunset, 
but  had  been  shaken  into  movement  again. 
Some  had  marched,  some  had  remained  behind. 
Many  dropped  asleep  in  their  tracks  with 
fatigue  as  they  went.  They  had  lost  all  order 
and  coherence,  and  were  drifting  through  the 
storm  in  lost  packets,  ready  to  shoot  or  run  at 
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any  contact  with  us  or  with  one  another,  and 
the  Arabs  were  as  scattered  as  they  and  al- 
most as  uncertain.  The  exceptions  were  the 
detachments  of  Germans,  and  here  for  the 
first  time  I  grew  proud  of  my  enemy.  They 
were  marching  northward  almost  without 
hope,  without  guides,  and  in  conditions  mad 
enough  to  break  the  nerves  of  the  bravest 
men.  Yet  each  section  of  them  held  together, 
marching  in  firm  rank,  driving  through  the 
wrack  of  Turks  and  Arabs  like  a  battleship. 
When  attacked  they  halted,  faced  about,  took 
position,  fired  to  order.  There  was  no  haste, 
no  noise,  no  hesitation.     It  was  glorious. 

After  great  difficulty  and  some  risk  I  found 
Khalid  and  asked  him  to  call  off  all  the  Rualla 
possible,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  enemy  to 
time  and  the  peasantry.  These  fugitives  about 
us  were  beyond  use  in  any  future  army,  for  a 
child  might  drive  them.  Heavier  work,  per- 
haps, lay  to  the  southward.  There  had  been 
a  rumor  at  dusk  near  Tafas  that  Deraa  was 
empty  and  Trad,  with  the  rest  of  the  Aneze, 
had  ridden  off  to  make  sure.  I  feared  a  re- 
verse for  him  since  there  must  still  be  men  in 
the  place,  and  many  more  struggling  toward 
it  up  the  railway  and  through  the  Irbid  hills 
in  expectation  of  safety  there.  Indeed,  unless 
General  Barrow  had  lost  touch  with  the  enemy, 
there  must  be  a  fighting  rearguard  yet  to  fol- 
low. Disaster  at  this  eleventh  hour  of  certain 
victory  would  be  deplorable,  and  yet  a  simple 
fate  for  the  Arabs  in  their  distracted  situa- 
tion, and  I  wanted  Khalid  to  go  and  help  his 
brother  Trad  with  all  his  fellows  that  he  could 
collect  from  the  night  battle. 

He  agreed  at  once,  and  after  an  hour  or  two 
spent  in  shouting  his  message  down  the  wind, 
hundreds  of  horsemen  and  camelmen  had 
rallied  to  him.  On  his  way  to  Deraa  he  had 
several  fights  with  escaping  Turks,  riding 
through  and  over  formed  detachments  in  blind 
charges  under  the  stars.  When  they  arrived 
after  midnight  they  found  Trad  in  secure  pos- 
session. He  had  arrived  just  at  dark,  taking 
the  station  at  a  whirlwind  gallop,  jumping  the 
trenches,  and  blotting  out  the  scanty  elements 
which  still  tried  a  resistance.  Then  they 
had  plundered  all  the  camp  with  the  help  of 
the  local  people,  especially  finding  booty  in 
the  fiercely  burning  storehouses  which  the 
German  troops  had  fired  just  before  the  place 
was  lost.     They  entered  these  and  snatched 


goods  from  beneath  their  flaming  roofs  at  peril 
of  their  lives.  But  this  was  one  of  the  nights 
in  which  a  man  goes  crazy,  when  death  seems 
impossible  however  many  others  die  to  the  right 
and  left  of  him,  and  when  their  lives  seem  just 
toys  for  him  to  break  and  throw  away. 

Meanwhile,  the  regular  troops  at  Sheikh 
Saad  had  passed  a  troubled  evening,  all  alarms 
and  shots  and  shouts,  with  threatenings  to 
murder  thei  prisoners  of  the  morning  to  add  to 
the  price  of  Talal  and  his  village.  The  great 
Beduin  leaders  were  out  with*  me  or  hunting 
the  Turks,  and  their  absence,  and  the  absence 
of  their  followers  deprived  the  Arab  camp  of 
its  chiefs  and  of  its  eyes  and  ears.  The  old 
sleeping  tribal  and  family  jealousies  had  come 
to  life  in  the  blood-thirst  of  such  an  afternoon 
of  killing.  Nasir  and  Nuri  Said,  and  Young  and 
Winterton  were  up  and  about  nearly  all  the 
time,  busied  in  maintaining  peace.  I  got  in 
long  after  midnight,  and  found  Trad's  mes- 
sengers just  arrived  with  news  of  Deraa;  Nasir 
left  at  once  to  join  him.  I  had  hoped  to  rest 
a  little,  for  this  was  my  fourth  night  in  the 
saddle;  but  my  mind  was  too  active  to  let  me 
be  still,  so  that  I  might  feel  how  tired  my  body 
really  was.  So  I  mounted  on  a  third  camel 
at  about  two  in  the  morning,  and  splashed 
out  of  the  place  and  down  the  Tafas  road 
again  toward  Deraa. 

Nuri  Said  and  his  staff  were  riding  the  same 
way,  and  our  parties  hurried  along  together 
till  the  half-light  came.  Then  my  impatience 
and  the  cold  would  not  let  me  travel  horse- 
pace  any  longer.  I  gave  liberty  to  my  camel,  the 
grand  but  rebellious  Baha,  and  she  stretched 
herself  out  against  all  the  field,  racing  them 
for  mile  upon  mile  with  great  piston-strides 
like  a  machine,  and  entered  Deraa  quite  alone 
in  the  full  dawn.  The  men  in  the  smoking 
ruins  of  the  military  stores  told  me  where 
Nasir  was,  and  I  rode  past  my  old  hospital, 
now  gutted  by  the  fire,  and  over  the  bridge 
up  into  the  town.  He  was  in  the  Sheikh's 
house,  and  there  we  worked  together  for  a  time, 
arranging  the  police  and  government  and  in- 
quisition of  the  place.  We  put  guards  over 
the  pumps  and  engine-sheds,  and  then  the 
outposts  came  in  to  say  that  they  had  seen 
the  English  and  exchanged  signals  with  them 
just  west  of  the  town.  I  went  out  up  the 
first  slopes  of  the  Buweib  and  there  met  Barrow 
and  his  staff.    So  our  campaign  ended. 
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Y  SOJOURN  with  the  armies  of 
Denikin  and  Wrangel  con- 
vinced me  that  forces  attacking 
the  Bolsheviki  from  the  outside 
would  never  succeed.  My  ex- 
perience with  the  peasants  on  the  land,  in 
both  the  Red  and  the  White  territories  and 
amongst  the  armed  peasant  bands  of  the 
Ukraine,  all  alike  gave  me  the  cojiviction  that 
While  the  peasants  preferred  the  Bolsheviki 
to  the  Czar's  Government  they  disliked  the 
Bolsheviki  intensely  and  thought  of  their 
regime  as  merely  temporary.  At  the  same 
time,  their  lack  of  leaders  and  communication 
made  it  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  Bolshevist  leaders  would  be 
direct  representatives  of  the  peasantry,  even 
though  peasant  opinion  must  weigh  heavily  in 
the  eventual  settlement. 

It  was,  therefore,  particularly  important  to 
study  the  feelings  of  the  townspeople  toward 
the  Bolsheviki,  since  the  towns  have  suffered 
far  more  than  the  peasants  at  the  hands  of 
the  Reds.  For  the  more  one  sees  of  the  inside 
of  Russia,  the  more  definite  does  the  conclusion 
become  that  the  Bolsheviki  control  Russia 
only  because  of  their  control  of  the  two  great 
cities,  and  of  communications.  This  in  tiirn 
enables  them  to  keep  the  other  towns  in  check, 
but  even  the  most  enthusiastic  Bolsheviki 
will  not  pretend  that  they  have  any  control 
of  the  country  districts  except  such  as  the  army 
enforces.  Yet  no  amount  of  hatred  of  the 
Bolsheviki  can  give  the  leadership  and  organ- 
ization necessary  for  a  national  programme  to 
peasants  whose  horizon  is  limited  literally 
to  their  own  fields;  so  it  is  to  the  townspeople 
that  we  must  look  for  the  initiative  in  the  re- 
generation of  Russia  that  is  so  surely  coming. 
Their  experience  and  organization,  the  pre- 
sence of  former  leaders,  all  these  elements 
make  the  task  of  organization  much  simpler 
than  in  the  case  of  the  peasants.    Nor  does 


the  concentration  of  Soviet  power  in  the  cities 
weigh  too  heavily  against  the  chances  of  such 
an  uprising,  for  in  the  towns  there  is  also  a 
concentration  of  disillusioned  workmen  who 
are  kept  in  order  only  by  the  soldiery  and  the 
control  of  the  bread  line.  The  long  period  of 
semi-starvation  has  played  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviki.  For  the  spirit  of 
the  townspeople  is  broken,  their  brains  and 
wills  are  as  weak  and  starved  from  lack  of  food 
as  are  their  bodies;  their  sufferings  have  left 
them  flabby.  On  the  other  hand,  actual  starv- 
ation would  force  even  these  flagging  wills 
to  bestir  themselves  in  the  search  for  new 
leaders  and  a  new  system  that  would  actually 
provide  the  necessities  of  life  instead  of  prom- 
ises only.  From  all  of  which  it  would  appear 
that  either  starvation  or  plenty  will  mean 
grave  difficulties  for  the  Bolsheviki,  for  once 
these  townspeople  get  sufficient  food  inside 
of  them  to  restore  their  stamina,  the  interior 
weakness  of  Bolshevism  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  once  more  to  take  a  hand  in  their 
affairs. 

Perhaps  a  brief  account  of  the  conditions  in  a 
typical  medium-sized  town  would  most  readily 
make  clear  this  feeling  of  the  townspeople. 
Such  a  town  is  Alexandrovsk.  1  found  it  a  dis- 
couraged looking  city  despite  its  large  buildings 
and  boulevards,  for  the  streets  were  filthy  and 
all  the  shops  on  the  main  streets  were  boarded 
up.  With  a  normal  population  of  about  fifty 
thousand,  it  had,  during  the  last  two  years, 
received  an  addition  of  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  refugees  from  the  north.  All  gave 
the  same  account  of  Bolshevist  outrages,  of 
ceaseless  requisitions,  of  all  manner  of  oppres- 
sions at  the  hands  of  the  countless  Jew  officials 
and  Commissars,  of  women  of  the  former 
middle  and  upper  classes  being  practically 
prisoners  in  their  own  houses  for  months  at  a 
time,  and  of  the  general  horror  of  the 
Bolshevist    regime.    The    atrocities    by    the 
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Bolsheviki  apparently  were  much  less  during 
the  second  occupation  than  during  the  first, 
but  the  oppressions  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
Jewish  officials  became  progressively  worse 
as  the  occupation  continued. 

I  stayed  at  the  house  of  the  formerly  very 
prosperous  owner  of  a  large  local  agricultural 
implement  works.  With  much  bitterness  he 
told  me  that  the  Reds  had  taken  all  finished 
machinery  from  his  factory,  saying  that  it 
belonged  to  the  workmen,  and  they  then 
ordered  him  to  continue  production,  but  under 
conditions  that  in  themselves  made  produc- 
tion impossible.  Upon  the  entry  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki all  factories  promptly  closed  down  and 
none  had  ever  started  up  again.  Some  of  the 
workmen  had  taken  up  bartering  in  foodstuffs 
and  old  clothing,  etc.,  others  were  forced  into 
the  army,  and  many — particularly  the  upper 
and  middle  classes — had  left  the  city  and  were 
eking  out  an  existence  by  working  for  the 
peasants.  This  exodus  from  the  cities  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  upper  classes  was  observable 
everywhere. 

The  city  had  been  governed  by  a  Council 
of  Five,  appointed  from  Moscow,  there  being  no 
local  participation  in  the  government— not 
even  by  the  local  Bolsheviki.  In  addition  to 
two  Tchresvechaika  bureaus,  one  for  the  city, 
the  other  for  the  district,  there  were  bureaus 
of  all  sorts,  each  with  many  officials  and  clerks. 
Not  only  were  all  public  buildings  and  schools 
occupied  as  offices,  but  many  of  the  former 
shops,  restaurants,  the  two  hotels,  etc.,  were 
likewise  crowded  with  officials.  The  greater 
part  of  these  officials  were  Jews.  As  the  local 
jail  had  been  burned  by  the  Bolsheviki  when 
they  first  came  to  town,  the  cellars  of  these 
office  buildings  had  been  converted  into  prisons 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  filling  them  with 
the  huge  daily  crop  of  offenders,  and  locking 
the  cellar  door.  The  greater  number  of  offen- 
ders were  those  who  had  failed  to  report  in 
obedience  to  the  published  work  list,  or  were 
under  charge  of  counter-revolutionary  ac- 
tivities. 

All  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fifty,  and  women  between  eighteen  and  forty, 
were  required  to  work  whenever  called  upon 
by  the  Soviet  authorities,  and  without  pay. 
For  this  purpose  the  population  was  divided 
into  six  categories;  first,  workmen  actually 
at  work,  and  women  with  children  less  than 
five  years  old;  second,  workmen  actually 
working,  and  women  other  than  those  with 


small  children;  third,  bourgeoisie,  merchants, 
and  people  who  did  no  "useful"  work,  i.e., 
professional  men;  fourth,  the  sick  and  invalid; 
fifth.  Communists  and  officials;  sixth,  em- 
ployees of  officials.  As  a  matter  of  actual 
practice,  only  the  second  and  third  categories 
were  called  upon  to  do  public  work. 

LIFE   ON   A   "bourgeois"    STREET 

ALL  persons  were  required  to  register  and 
l\  were  assigned  a  work  number.  The 
former  practice  had  been  that  the  numbers 
required  for  work  were  listed  in  the  newspaper 
bulletin  together  with  instructions  concerning 
when  and  where  to  report  for  work.  Of  late, 
however,  this  system  had  been  replaced  by 
the  simple  announcement  that  all  people  be- 
longing to  the  category  desired,  and  living  on 
a  certain  section  of  the  street  mentioned,  would 
report  for  work  at  time  and  place  designated. 
My  host  lived  on  a  so-called  "bourgeois" 
street,  i.  e.,  the  best  residential  street,  so  al- 
though he  was  not  in  very  robust  health  he 
had  frequently  been  called  upon  to  clean 
streets,  etc.,  and  twice  to  handle  lumber,  while 
his  wife  had  cleaned  the  stairs  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist office  buildings  and  had  washed  clothes 
for  commissars.  On  the  other  hand,  I  saw 
people  who  lived  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  the 
town  who  had  never  been  called  on  to  do  any 
work  whatever. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  men  who  had 
come  with  me  was  a  native  of  Alexandrovsk, 
and  his  mother  and  sister,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  in  more  than  two  years,  were  still  living 
there,  having  been  unable  to  leave  during  the 
Bolshevist  occupation.  They  repeated  the 
same  stories  of  the  shooting  of  many  so-called 
"White  Parasites"  and  alleged  counter- 
revolutionaries, and  all  the  hundred-and-one 
oppressions  we  had  already  heard  so  many 
times.  His  sister,  a  very  capable  young 
woman,  said  that  she  had  rarely  left  the  house 
during  the  Bolshevist  regime,  and  then  only 
in  rags,  for  if  one  had  good  clothes  one  would 
be  stopped  in  the  streets  and  told  to  hand  them 
over  then  and  there. 

In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what  good 
the  Reds  had  accomplished,  she  said  they  had 
made  theatres  and  concerts  free  and  had  open- 
air  movies  almost  every  night  in  the  summer; 
in  fact,  the  poor  now  had  many  more  amuse- 
ments of  this  sort  than  ever  before.  The  Bol- 
sheviki had  also  established  two  playgrounds, 
but  for  the  children  of  workmen  only,  children 
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of  the  "bourgeoisie"  were  not  allowed  to  use 
them.  Also,  the  Bolsheviki  had  announced 
that  they  were  going  to  open  schools  and  soup 
kitchens  for  young  children,  but  this  had  never 
been  done,  as  all  schools,  except  the  three 
which  were  conducted  by  the  synagogue,  had 
been  closed. 

THE  WORK  OF  A  LOCOMOTIVE  REPAIR  SHOP 

IN  ALEXANDROVSK  is  a  large  railroad 
1  repair  shop  which  had  often  been  mentioned 
in  the  Bolshevist  wireless  communiques,  so 
1  was  much  interested  in  visiting  it,  in  the 
first  place  with  a  view  to  establishing  the 
accuracy  of  the  communiques,  and  also  to  see 
whether  the  work  said  to  have  been  done 
had  actually  been  accomplished.  1  immedi- 
ately got  in  touch  with  the  master  mechanic 
who  had  worked  in  these  shops  ever  since  his 
apprenticeship  in  1889.  When  the  Bolshe- 
viki first  came,  they  decided  to  do  away  with 
the  master  mechanic  and  shop  foremen,  and 
had  turned  the  works  over  to  a  Council  of 
Workmen.  As  little  was  accomplished  under 
this  regime,  a  new  council  was  elected,  and 
then  another  and  another,  until  some  dozens 
of  councils  had  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  By  this  time  it  had  of  course  be- 
come evident  that  there  would  have  to  be  some 
one  definitely  centralized  authority,  but  all 
workmen  wanted  to  be  chiefs  and  no  workmen 
would  take  orders  from  another  workman 
whom  he  considered  no  better  than  himself. 
So  the  result  was  that  nothing  at  all  was  ac- 
complished, although  the  workmen  were  given 
high  pay  and  great  privileges,  such  as  being 
allowed  to  purchase  food  and  clothing  at  the 
Communist  Stores. 

The  final  departure  from  Bolshevist  prin- 
ciples came  when  the  Moscow  authorities 
decided  to  make  use  of  the  former  factory 
owners,  and  accordingly  formed  a  committee 
of  former  proprietors.  This  committee  was 
given  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  factory 
with  the  further  proviso  that  if  the  factory 
actually  got  to  work  and  produced,  the  former 
owners  on  this  managing  committee  were  to 
receive  a  small  share  of  the  profits  in  return 
for  their  services.  Things  then  went  some- 
what better  for  a  week  or  two,  but  after  that 
the  Workmen's  Council  refused  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  the  Owners'  Committee  and  things 
remained  at  a  standstill. 

During  the  last  occupation  of  the  Bolsheviki 
there  was  an  important  change  in  their  attitude 


toward  the  master  mechanic  and  foremen. 
In  normal  times  the  master  mechanic  had  re- 
ceived nearly  twice  as  much  pay  as  the  most 
skilled  workman,  but  when  the  Bolsheviki 
first  took  charge  they  had  given  him  the  same 
pay  as  the  ordinary  workmen.  Later,  however, 
the  pay  of  the  master  mechanic  and  foremen 
had  been  greatly  increased,  every  attempt 
being  made  to  attach  them  to  the  Bolshevist 
regime,  and  the  workmen  were  ordered  to 
follow  them  until  new  chiefs  could  be  developed 
from  among  the  workmen.  However,  the 
workmen  received  the  same  pay  and  privileges 
whether  they  worked  or  not,  so  little  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  factory  finally  dwindled 
down  from  more  than  a  thousand  workmen 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  when  I  was 
there.  In  the  last  five  months  various  odd 
jobs  had  been  done,  and  work  was  going  on  on 
a  large  number  of  locomotives,  but  repairs 
on  only  two  had  been  completed.  During 
normal  times  this  factory  had  employed  about 
720  men,  and  completely  overhauled  and  re- 
paired from  100  to  120  locomotives  a  year. 
Until  lately,  during  the  Bolshevist  r6gime,  the 
same  number  of  men  were  employed — and  at 
times  even  more — but  never  were  more  than 
two  locomotives  repaired  in  any  one  month, 
and  the  work  was  not  as  thorough.  The 
master  mechanic  said  that  occasionally  Mos- 
cow and  Kharkov  papers  came  to  town,  and 
he  used  to  read  official  statements  in  Pravda, 
the  Bolshevist  newspaper,  that  in  the  preceding 
month  the  Alexandrovsk  shops  had  repaired 
141,  or  174,  or  some  other  number  of  locomo- 
tives, and  also  that  entire  new  locomotives, 
varying  in  numbers  from  three  to  eleven,  had 
been  constructed,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
more  than  two  locomotives  had  ever  been 
repaired  in  any  one  month,  and  no  new 
construction  had  ever  been  undertaken. 

THE  "  production"  OF  A  TEXTILE  FACTORY 

HERE,  too,  I  was  able  to  check  up  on  an 
official  Bolshevist  statement  that  in 
August  of  last  year  a,  certain  textile  factory 
had  turned  out  about  25,000  ar shins  of  new 
cloth.  Actual  investigation  on  the  spot  de- 
veloped that  what  had  really  happened  was 
that  the  Bolsheviki  had  found  a  certain  amount 
of  cloth  hidden  by  the  former  factory  owners 
upon  the  approach  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  that 
no  new  cloth  whatever  had  been  made.  In 
the  factory  mentioned  in  the  official  statement 
not  a  wheel  had  moved  for  more  than  a  year^ 
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as  all  the  leather  belts  and  the  engine  bearings 
had  been  stolen,  and  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  restore  them. 

In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  the  present 
feeling  of  the  workmen  for  and  against  Bolshe- 
vism, this  same  master  mechanic  said  the 
great  bulk  of  workmen  were  sick  unto  death 
of  Bolshevism,  for  though  under  the  Red 
regime  they  could  loaf  and  still  draw  pay,  not 
one  of  them  was  as  well  off  as  he  had  been 
formerly.  However,  there  were  some  work- 
men, say  about  5  per  cent.,  who  still  preferred 
Bolshevism  and  always  would,  simply  because 
they  could  never  exist  so  comfortaby  under 
any  other  system,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
fundamentally  opposed  to  real  work.  He 
said  that  he  was  certain  that  a  secret  ballot 
would  result  in  an  overwhelming  vote  for  a 
return  of  the  factory  to  the  owners.  He 
added,  however,  that  that  did  not  mean 
that  the  men  would  ever  go  back  to  pre- 
revolutionary  conditions — for  most  emphat- 
ically they  would  not,  they  had  had  their 
eyes  opened  these  last  years,  even  if  no 
other  good  had  come  to  them;  but  they  had 
no  faith  in  Bolshevism  any  longer,  and  would 
return  to  any  regime  that  offered  peace  and 
order. 

BOLSHEVIST  OCCUPATION  TACTICS 

PARTICULARLY  interesting  were  the  re- 
actions of  those  towns  which,  after  a  period 
of  Bolshevist  rule,  were  restored  to  a  more  nor- 
mal regime  under  Deni kin  and  Wrangel,for  such 
towns  afforded  valuable  data  for  an  estimate 
of  the  chances  of  eventual  success  or  failure  of 
the  Bolshevist  regime.  Accordingly,  1  talked 
to  many  town  officials,  and  at  great  length 
to  the  mayor  of  a  large  city  (for  obvious  rea- 
sons I  omit  the  name)  concerning  conditions 
under  Bolshevist  rule,  their  general  plans  and 
procedure,  and  also  concerning  the  outcome 
of  it  all.  He  recounted  the  entire  year's 
history  of  the  occupation  of  his  city  by  the 
Reds,  and  his  wife  added  many  gruesome 
details.  He  said  that  the  last  occupation, 
in  December,  1919,  was  the  third  time  the 
Reds  had  come,  and  each  time  with  increasing 
violence.  The  first  step  was  to  requisition  all 
large  houses  and  furniture,  much  of  which  was 
sent  away.  This  was  followed  by  "mandate" 
requisitions,  i.  f .,  an  order  for  the  Bolshevist 
Commissar  to  select  such  things  as  the  Soviet 
Government  required,  which  meant,  in  short, 
that  almost  everything  of  value  would  be  taken. 


No  receipts  were  given,  no  payments  of  any 
kind  were  made. 

On  the  first  and  second  occupations,  all 
persons  suspected  of  counter  revolutionary 
ideas  were  arrested,  and  many — not  less 
than  800  or  900 — were  shot.  On  the  last 
occupation  many  were  arrested,  but  all  were 
sent  to  a  large  town  in  the  north,  for  trial.  The 
mayor  knew  of  no  one  who  had  ever  returned 
from  beyond  the  river  Lethe,  as  they  had 
named  the  small  stream  to  the  northward  of 
the  town.  All  material  in  shops  had  been  re- 
quisitioned, all  shops  and  factories  had  been 
closed,  all  private  trade  and  industry  had  been 
stopped.  Although  this  city  is  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  richest  grain  districts  in  Russia,  and 
the  last  harvest  had  been  excellent,  there  was  a 
great  shortage  of  bread,  which  was  procurable 
only  by  cards,  or  from  Jew  speculators  at  exor- 
bitant prices.  For  the  distribution  of  bread 
cards,  the  population  was  divided  into  the  usual 
three  categories:  first.  Red  officials  and  clerks, 
workmen,  children  under  nine,  women  with 
small  children;  second,  the  sick  and  unable 
to  work,  widows  of  Red  soldiers  or  officials, 
women  who  worked,  i  e.,  had  no  servants  and 
served  in  the  Communist  organizations;  third, 
all  others.  No  definite  amount  of  bread  was 
given  to  any  category,  but  the  second  and 
third  received  fractional  amounts  of  that  given 
the  first  category. 

The  mayor  repeated  that  when  the  factories 
were  first  nationalized,  i  e,,  taken  away  from 
the  owners  and  turned  over  to  the  Soviet 
Council,  the  control  was  vested  in  a  Committee 
of  Workmen,  elected  by  all  workmen  in  the 
factory.  This  Committee  was  later  replaced 
by  another  Committee  of  Workmen  appointed 
from  Moscow.  This  committee  was  in  turn 
supplanted  by  an  expert  administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  Soviet  Council,  and  the  work- 
men had  no  voice  whatever  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  factory,  pay,  or  working 
hours.  The  only  strike  attempted  was  pun- 
ished so  summarily  that  it  was  not  repeated. 
The  last  questions  1  asked  were  whether 
Bolshevism  could  continue  its  existence  in 
Russia,  and  what  good  it  had  accomplished. 
The  mayor  answered  that  he  could  not  see  how 
Bolshevism  could  continue,  for  no  work  of 
any  kind  was  being  done,  and  none  could  be 
done  under  such  conditions.  He  said  that 
Bolshevism  had  lasted  thus  long  only  because 
it  had  the  accumulation  of  other  generations 
and  systems  to  live  on,  when  such  accumula- 
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tion  came  to  an  end,  and  the  end  was  in  sight, 
Bolshevism  must  perish  because  it  could  not 
produce.  As  for  the  good  the  Reds  had  done, 
he  said  that  there  was  no  single  good  thing 
that  he  knew  of,  save  that  they  had  announced 
splendid  plans  for  the  care  of  young  children 
— plans  which  were  never  carried  out,  however. 
To  achieve  a  real  success,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Bolsheviki  must  restore  industry  and  trade, 
i.  f.,  the  towns;  but  on  the  other  hand,  once 
strengthened,  it  may  well  be  doubted  how  much 
longer  the  people  will  submit  to  a  system  to 
which  they  are  fundamentally  opposed.  So 
even  in  its  success,  it  would  appear  that  Bol- 
shevism, as  such,  contains  the  elements  of  its 
downfall.  1  think  the  mill-worker  in  Akimovka 
expressed  the  idea  of  thousands  when  he  said 
that  formerly  the  Russians  had  a  czar,  a  fool 
to  rule  them,  and  taxes  were  very  bad,  but 
bread  was  five  kopeks  a  pound  and  plentiful, 
and  a  man  could  get  shirts  and  shoes  and  sugar 
and  tea  and  tobacco  all  he  wanted.  Now 
Russia  was  ruled  by  very  clever  men,  and 
there  were  no  taxes  at  all,  but  bread  was  500 
roubles  a  pound  and  scarce,  and  neither 
shirts  nor  shoes  nor  sugar  nor  tea  nor  tobacco 
were  to  be  had.  All  this  does  not  mean  that 
Russia  wants  a  czar.  Rather  does  it  mean 
that  Bolshevism  requires  vital  reforms — re- 
forms so  great  that  will  change  the  very  char- 
acter of  Bolshevism,  yet  produce  a  system 
closely  allied  to  it — with  fewer  of  its  bad  char- 
acteristics and  injustices,  more  of  its  good 
qualities,  and  none  of  its  tyrannies. 

WILL   A    CATACLYSM   COME? 

iT  IS  not  at  all  impossible  that  a  cataclysm 
will  come;  in  my  opinion  it  is  sure  to  come, 
and  Bolshevism,  as  such,  will  fall;  but  it  will 
not  be  because  of  any  of  these  so  wonder- 
fully clever  plans  of  former  Russian  officials, 
or  because  of  the  gossip  and  wailing  of  6migr6s 
in  foreign  capitals.  Unless  all  indications  fail, 
it  will  be  because  of  certain  very  simple  and 
fundamental  reasons;  because  Bolshevism  is 
founded  on  an  unsound  economic  principle, 
because  frightful  conditions  become  utterly 
unbearable,  and,  oddly  enough,  because  of  the 
wide  divergence  of  Bolshevist  practice  from 
Bolshevist  principles  and  professions  of  prin- 
ciple. 

There  are  many  elements  which  would  hasten 
the  downfall  of  Bolshevism,  such,  for  example, 
as  its  fundamental  weakness  in  that  it  is  not 
Russian,  but  is  controlled  almost  entirely  by 


Jews;  that  it  represents  an  exceedingly  small 
minority;  and  moreover  the  fact  that  since  it  is 
based  on  arbitrary  military  force  it  requires 
the  constant  exercise  of  that  force  to  keep  it 
in  power.  These  are  the  fundamental  causes 
of  its  failure,  but  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
wreck — the  rock  that  will  sink  this  ship  that 
seems  to  be  sailing  along  so  gorgeously — ^will 
be  the  fact  that  Bolshevism  cannot  get  the 
wheels  of  the  factories  to  turn  round,  for  in 
this  day  and  age  any  system  which  cannot 
produce  is  doomed — and  doomed  fairly  quickly 
— ^just  about  as  soon  as  the  accumulation  of 
the  stores  of  the  previous  producing  system 
are  exhausted. 

However,  this  fact  of  the  eventual  fall  of 
the  Bolsheviki  need  not  cheer  up  the  reaction- 
aries unduly,  for  although  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Bolshevism  will  be  succeeded  by  a  short 
period  of  anarchy,  and  out  of  anarchy  usually 
comes  a  dictator,  still  Russia  will  not  for  long 
stand  for  reactionaries,  even  though  the  latter 
may  have  a  very  brief  term.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  r6gime  that  will  eventually  succeed 
the  Bolsheviki  will  much  more  closely  resemble 
Bolshevism  than  reaction;  it  will  be  liberal, 
even  very  radical,  and  socialistic,  in  part,  at 
least,  but  not  communistic.  Historical  prece- 
dent would  have  it  that  the  period  of  the 
dictatorship  will  be  short  if  the  dictator  is  of 
superlative  quality,  either  good  or  bad,  and 
rather  longer  if  he  is  not  so  distinctive.  That 
is,  if  he  be  a  really  great  organizer  like  Na- 
poleon he  will  accomplish  his  work  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  and  will  then  be  over- 
thrown; if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  without 
great  organizing  power,  he  will  automatically 
be  thrown  out;  if  he  is  neither  great  nor  small 
he  will  probably  muddle  along  for  longer  than 
either  a  greater  or  a  poorer  man  could  do; 
but  the  end  will  be  the  same  in  any  case,  a 
republic.  All  Russia  is  on  the  lookout  for  this 
dictator,  and  every  new  leader  that  crops  up 
is  examined  in  the  light  of  his  aptitude  for  the 
job.  European  opinion  has  already  outlined 
the  specifications  for  this  dictator  in  general 
accord  with  Tolstoi's  famous  prophecy  of 
"The  Man  from  the  North."  In  the  interior  of 
Russia,  too,  they  have  defined  him  and  very 
definitely,  but  along  broad  and  simple  lines: 
he  must  be  strong  enough  to  seize  the  power 
and  hold  it  while  he  gives  peace  and  order  to 
his  people.  And  he  must  think  cleariy  enough 
and  pronounce  himself  simply  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  millions. 
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In  connection  with  the  numerous  uprisings 
in  Russia,  it  would  be  amusing  were  it 
not  so  pathetic,  that  as  soon  as  news  of 
an  uprising  that  seems  to  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  success  against  the  Bolsheviki 
filters  into  Paris,  almost  every  little  group  of 
Russian  £migr6s  in  all  Europe  tries  to  pretend 
to  itself,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
this  particular  uprising  in  Russia  is  being 
engineered  by  each  particular  group's  own 
particular  correspondents  in  Russia.  But  the 
men  who  will  run  the  new  Russia  are  the  men 
who  are  suffering  there  now,  and  are  working 
there  now,  and  who  will  be  working  there 
when  the  crash  comes — not  those  who  are 
talking  now  and  waiting  for  a  nice  healthy 
chance  to  go  back  to  Russia  and  take  charge 
when  most  of  the  hardships  and  all  of  the  dan- 
gers are  over. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RUSSIA 

WHENEVER  1  am  questioned  concerning 
the  future  of  Russia,  1  think  of  a  large 
town  in  the  Ukraine  I  saw  under  Bolshevist 
conditions  and  again  some  months  later  after  its 
release  from  Bolshevism.  At  the  time  of  my 
first  visit  not  a  single  mill  was  working  or  had 
been  working  for  more  than  a  year.  No  shops, 
save  a  few  government  depots^  where  rations 
were  issued,  had  been  open  for  months.  The 
streets  were  filthy,  and  in  parts  of  the  town  the 
stench  was  frightful,  even  though  the  many 
dead  horses  on  the  streets  had  not  had  time 
to  add  their  quota.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
second  visit,  some  months  after  the  departure 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  I  noted  that  the  streets 
had  been  swept,  there  was  no  refuse  about, 
and  though  the  town  could  not  be  called  clean 
according  to  any  European  standard,  still 
there  was  no  stench,  and  the  improvement  in 
general  was  very  marked.  Yet  even  more 
conspicuous  than  the  improved  appearances, 
were  the  signs  of  activity  of  all  sorts.  Every 
one  of  the  thirty-odd  flour  mills  in  town  was 
running  full  blast — even  those  which  required 
anthracite  managed  to  shuflle  along  somehow 


on  fuel  made  of  soft  coal  and  sunflower  seed 
residue.  Food,  though  considerably  dearer 
than  before  the  war,  was,  nevertheless,  very 
plentiful  now  and  much  cheaper  than  in  any 
place  I've  known  in  many  years — and  the  hotels 
and  restaurants,  all  closed  before,  were  doing 
a  thriving  business.  In  addition  to  the  flour 
mills,  the  local  tannery,  a  brickyard,  a  veneer 
factory,  etc.,  had  started  up,  and  although 
pretty  feeble,  they  were  actually  turning  out 
much-needed  products.  On  my  visit  to  the 
shops,  and  in  my  conversations  with  the  town 
officials,  with  shopkeepers,  people  in  the  work- 
men's libraries,  people  before  the  bulletin 
boards,  etc.,  I  found  a  general  optimism. 
They  could  now  buy  cloth  and  tea,  even 
shoes,  they  said,  and  consequently  the  peasants 
were  bringing  in  their  grain,  and  everything 
was  starting  up  again. 

All  these  observations  brought  me  to  the 
question  of  whether,  after  all,  it  would  take 
the  many  years  to  restore  Russia  that  so  many 
prophets  tell  us  will  be  necessary.  I  am  won- 
dering, too,  whether  this  town  may  not  really 
be  a  simple  index  of  what  will  happen  all  over 
Russia  in  hundreds  of  towns  exactly  like  it, 
which  similar  conditions  brought  to  a  similar 
pass;  and  when  once  again  security  and  reward 
for  individual  effort  furnish  the  incentive, 
and  when  individual  effort  puts  its  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  the  wheels  turn,  whether  it  will 
not  be  that  the  regeneration  of  Russia  will  start 
with  an  impetus  that  will  carry  it  along  with 
the  speed  that  the  pessimism  of  these  dark 
years  has  not  allowed  us  to  hope  for?  There 
are  many  signs  that  point  in  this  direction — 
many  indications  of  the  vitality  of  the  Slav 
spirit.  This  Bolshevism  has  been  a  frightfully 
painful  experience  in  Russian  history,  but  in 
spite  of  itself,  and  in  spite  of  its  cost,  it  has 
been  a  fruitful  experience.  And  the  thing  to 
remember,  if  one  would  keep  a  sense  of  per- 
spective, is  that  all  this  is  but  an  incident — 
a  small  incident — in  a  great  history.  For 
within  Russia  there  are  many  evidences  that 
Russia's  future  is  still  ahead  of  her! 
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THE  innumerable  disputes  that  we 
have  had  with  Great  Britain  from  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  to  the 
present  day,  some  involving  serious 
conflicts  of  policy  and  other  matters, 
more  or  less  trivial,  have  obscured  in  the 
minds  of  both  Englishmen  and  Americans  the 
fundamental  identity  of  interest  and  purpose  in 
many  of  the  larger  things  of  life.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  diverse  elements  that  have 
entered  into  our  population,  our  civilization 
is  still  English.  This  is  what  Bismarck  had  in 
mind  when  he  remarked  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  facts  in  modem  history  was  that  all 
North  America  was  English-speaking.  Our 
points  of  contact  with  England  have  been  so 
numerous  that  conflicts  have  been  unavoidable, 
and  yet  because  we  have  both,  for  the  most  part, 
played  the  game  fairly,  and  placed  our  trust 
in  law  and  justice  rather  than  in  force,  we  have 
maintained  unbroken  peace  for  well  over  a 
century.  While  there  are  many  unsettled 
questions  of  a  serious  nature  now  pending  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  a  review  of  our 
past  relations  will  show  that  they  are  not  more 
difficult  than  many  others  that  have  been 
amicably  adjusted,  and  that  in  most  of  the 
grave  international  crises  we  have  passed 
through,  England  has  been  our  friend. 

We  have  very  naturally  placed  much  greater 
emphasis  on  the  American  Revolution  than  our 
British  cousins,  who  have  always  regarded  it 
as  a  disagreeable  chapter  in  their  history.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  glorious  epoch  for  us,  but  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  British 
opinion  was  itself  divided,  and  that  the  three 
leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  Chatham,  Burke, 
and  Fox,  opposed  the  unwise  policy  of  George 
111  and  Lord  North,  and  worked  hard  for 
conciliation.  No  sooner  had  the  fighting 
ceased  than  Anglo-Saxon  solidarity  reasserted 
itself.  Our  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris  had 
been  instructed  by  Congress  to  do  nothing  with- 
out the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  our  ally. 


France,  but  when  Jay  learned  that  the  French 
Minister  Vergennes  was  disposed  to  consider 
favorably  the  Spanish  claims  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  he  immediately  opened  secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  Government,  and  a 
preliminary  treaty  was  signed  without  the 
knowledge  of  France.  Thus  the  American 
Commissioners,  in  open  disregard  of  their 
instructions,  joined  forces  with  the  enemy  to 
defeat  the  schemes  of  our  allies.  Great 
Britain  preferred  having  us  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  rather  than  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
Great  Britain  that  twenty  years  later  we 
acquired  the  Province  of  Louisiana.  In  1800, 
Spain  was  forced  by  Napoleon  to  cede  this  vast 
empire  back  to  France,  and  the  following  year, 
during  the  interval  of  peace  with  En^and, 
Napoleon  undertook  the  reestablishment  of 
French  power  in  Haiti  as  the  first  step  in  the 
development  of  a  colonial  empire  in  America. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  ill-fated  expedition  to 
Haiti  encountered  the  opposition  of  half  a 
million  Negroes  and  ultimately  fell  a  prey 
to  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  As  soon  as 
Jefferson  learned  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
to  France,  he  instructed  Livingston,  his 
representative  at  Paris,  to  open  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida, 
stating  that  the  acquisition  of  New  Orleans  by 
a  powerful  nation  like  France  would  inevitably 
lead  to  friction  and  conflict.  "The  day  that 
France  takes  possession  of  New  Orleans,"  he 
wrote,  "fixes  the  sentence  which  is  to  restrain 
her  for  ever  within  her  low-water  mark.  It 
seals  the  union  of  two  nations  who  in  con- 
junction can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of 
the  ocean.  From  that  moment  we  must  marry 
ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  nation.  We 
must  turn  all  our  attention  to  a  maritime  force, 
for  which  our  resources  place  us  on  very  high 
grounds,  and  having  formed  and  cemented  to- 
gether a  power  which  may  render  reinforce- 
ment of  her  settlements  here  impossible  to 
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France,  make  the  first  cannon  which  shall  be- 
fired  in  Europe  the  signal  for  tearing  up  any 
settlement  she  may  have  made,  and  for  holding 
the  two  continents  of  America  in  sequestration 
for  the  common  purposes  of  the  united  British 
and  American  nations." 

MONROE  AT  PARIS 

MONROE  was  later  sent  to  Paris  to  sup- 
port Livingston  and  he  was  instructed,  in 
case  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  favorable  term- 
ination of  the  negotiations,  to  avoid  a  rupture 
until  the  spring  and  *'  in  the  meantime,  enter 
into  conference  with  the  British  Government, 
through  their  Ambassador  at  Paris,  to  fix  princi- 
ples of  alliance,  and  leave  us  in  peace  until  Con- 
gress meets."  Jefferson  had  already  informed 
the  British  Minister  at  Washington  that  if 
France  should,  by  closing  the  mouth  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, force  the  United  States  to  war,  "  they 
would  throw  away  the  scabbard."  The  pros- 
pect of  an  early  renewal  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land dispelled  Napoleon's  dream  of  a  colonial 
empire,  and  Livingston,  who  had  been  negotiat- 
ing in  vain  for  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida, 
suddenly  had  the  entire  Province  of  Louisiana 
offered  him.  Jefferson's  contemplated  alliance 
with  England  was  unnecessary,  but  we  do  well 
to  remember  that  the  author  of  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence  placed  national 
and  racial  interests  above  prejudice  and  could 
speak  almost  with  enthusiasm  of  "  holding  the 
two  continents  of  America  in  sequestration  for 
the  common  purposes  of  the  united  British  and 
American  nations" — ^words  prophetic  of  the  act- 
ion of  Canning  and  Monroe  twenty  years  later. 
Meanwhile,  the  widely  denounced  J  ay  Treaty 
of  1794  had  laid  the  foundations  of  modem 
international  arbitration.  Aside  from  the  com- 
mercial clauses,  which  were  responsible  for  its 
unpopularity,  this  treaty  provided  for  the  sub- 
mission to  joint  commissions  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  of  the  claims  arising  out  of 
confiscated  debts,  and  of  those  growing  out  of 
the  illegal  seizure  of  American  ships  in  the  war 
then  in  progress  between  England  and  France. 
Under  the  last  head,  the  brilliant  William 
Pinkney  of  Maryland  conducted  the  American 
case  in  London  and  g6t  awards  aggregating 
$  1 1,650,000,  not  only  enhancing  his  reputation 
for  legal  learning  and  oratory,  but  winning  ah 
award  that  was  not  equalled  in  an  international 
case  until  the  famous  "Alabama  Claims"  were 
settled.  Great  Britain  paid  the  awards  prompt- 
ly and  without  question. 


The  War  of  1812  resulted  from  our  assertion 
of  neutral  rights  in  the  desperate  struggle  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Napoleon.  Neither 
belligerent  recognized  us  as  having  any  rights 
they  were  bound  to  respect,  but  the  action  of 
England  was  more  overbearing  than  that  of 
France,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  the  odious 
practice  of  impressment,  carried  out  frequently 
within  sight  of  our  very  shores. 

Neither  side  gained  any  great  credit  from  the 
war.  As  a  result  of  the  superiority  of  the 
American  frigate,  we  won  a  number  of  single- 
ship  actions  and  notable  victories  on  lakes 
Erie  and  Champlain,  thus  lowering  the  prestige 
of  the  British  Navy.  But  we  did  not  have  a 
single  shijvof-the-Iine  and  our  commerce  was 
eventually  swept  from  the  seas.  In  three 
campaigns  we  utterly  failed  to  conquer  Canada 
and  our  national  capitol  was  burned  by  the 
enemy  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  by  an 
American  force  of  the  Parliament  House  at 
York,  the  present  Toronto.  We  were  glad  to 
let  the  war  end  with  Jackson's  brilliant  victory 
at  New  Orleans,  which,  however,  was  fought 
after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  and  thus 
had  no  effect  on  the  terms  of  peace.  1  n  fact,  not 
one  of  the  points  in  dispute  was  settled  by  the 
Treaty,  but  it  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
agreement  to  disarm  on  the  Great  Lakes — 
an  agreement  which  was  destined  to  preserve 
peace  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  along 
nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  undefended 
frontier.  This  wise  arrangement,  effected  by  a 
simple  exchange  of  notes,  has  not  only  saved 
both  countries  the  enormous  cost  of  maintain- 
ing navies  on  these  inland  waters,  but  it  has 
prevented  hostile  demonstrations  in  times  of 
crisis.  We  have  had  no  mobilizations  or  de- 
mands for  demobilization. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  ARBITRATION  AFTER  l8l2 

SINCE  the  War  of  1812  we  have  followed  the 
procedure  laid  down  in  the  Jay  Treaty  and 
settled  by  arbitration  all  disputes  that  would 
not  yield  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  diplomacy. 
In  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Great  Britain  has  played  a 
part  which  few  Americans  appear  to  under- 
stand. In  1823,  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  still 
regulated  by  the  alliance  formed  in  181 3  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  this 
alliance  had  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  undo  the 
work  of  Napoleon  and  restore  legitimate 
sovereigns  to  their  thrones.     In  subsequent 
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conferences  it  showed  itself  equally  reactionary, 
its  main  self-appointed  task  being  to  suppress 
the  first  symptoms  of  revolution  that  might 
occur  anywhere,  and  keep  the  world  safe  for 
autocracy.  As  long  as  Great  Britain  remained 
in  it,  her  statesmen  exercised  a  restraining 
influence,  for  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  allies 
which  professed  to  have  a  representative  sys- 
tem of  government.  As  Castlereagh  was  setting 
out  for  the  meeting  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818, 
Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
warned  him  that,  "  The  Russian  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  we  have  a  parliament  and  a  public, 
to  which  we  are  responsible,  and  that  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  views  of 
policy  which  are  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  our  Government." 

In  1820,  there  was  a  veritable  epidemic  of 
revolutions,  beginning  in  Spain  and  spreading 
to  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont  within  a  few 
months,  and  the  following  year  witnessed  the 
outbreak  of  the  Greek  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. The  powers  at  once  took  alarm,  and 
their  first  step  was  to  dispatch  an  Austrian 
army  to  Italy.  England  held  aloof  from  the 
meetings  of  the  allies  which  directed  these 
operations,  though  her  Ambassador  to  Austria 
was  directed  to  watch  the  proceedings. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  allied  powers 
was  finally  arranged  for  October,  1822,  at 
Verona.  Here  the  affairs  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
more  especially  Spain  came  up  for  consideration. 
At  this  congress,  all  five  powers  of  the  Alliance 
were  represented,  England  having  sent  Welling- 
ton out  of  self-defense.  He  was  instructed  to 
use  all  his  influence  against  the  adoption  of 
measures  of  intervention  in  Spain.  When  he 
found  that  the  other  powers  were  bent  upon 
this  step  and  that  his  protest  would  be  un- 
heeded, he  withdrew  from  the  Congress.  The 
four  remaining  powers,  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  decided  to  confide  to  France  the 
task  of  suppressing  the  revolution  in  Spain  and 
signed  a  secret  agreement  to  this  effect.  In  the 
spring  of  1823,  a  French  army  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  in  a  few  months  restored 
Ferdinand  VII  to  absolute  poWfer. 

Having  restored  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe  to  the  absolute  sway  of  their  legitimate 
sovereigns,  the  Holy  Allies,  as  they  were  called, 
now  turned  their  attention  to  Spain's  revolted 
colonies  in  America.  They  did  not  consider 
their  task  completed  so  long  as  these  provinces 
remained  unsubjugated.  But  here  they  came 
into  conflict  with  the  commercial  interest  of 


Great  Britain.  The  British  Government  had 
with  difficulty  restrained  the  popular  indig- 
nation aroused  by  the  French  invasion  of  Spain. 
Many  of  Wellington's  veterans  who  had  fought 
for  years  to  drive  Napoleon's  troops  from  Spain, 
resented  the  presence  of  another  French  army 
in  the  peninsula  rendered  for  ever  famous  by 
their  deeds. 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  QUESTION 

THE  Spanish  colonies  had  drifted  into 
practical  independence  while  Napoleon's 
brother  Joseph  was  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Nelson's  great  victory  at  Trafalgar  had  left 
England  supreme  on  the  seas,  and  neither 
Napoleon  nor  Joseph  had  been  able  to  establish 
any  control  over  the  Spanish  colonies.  When 
Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  throne  in  1814, 
he  unwisely  undertook  to  refasten  on  his  cdo- 
nies  the  yoke  of  the  old  colonial  system  and  to 
break  up  the  commerce  which  had  grown  up 
with  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
several  colonies  soon  proclaimed  their  indepen- 
dence and  the  War  of  Liberation  ensued.  By 
1822,  it  was  evident  that  Spain  unassisted  could 
never  resubjugate  them,  and  the  United  States 
after  mature  deliberation  recognized  the  new 
republics  and  established  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  them.  England,  although  enjoy- 
ing the  full  benefits  of  trade  with  the  late 
colonies  of  Spain,  still  hesitated  out  of  regard 
for  the  mother  country  to  take  the  final  step 
of  recognition. 

When,  however,  in  the  late  summer  of  1823, 
circular  letters  were  issued  inviting  the  powers 
to  a  conference  at  Paris  to  consider  the  Spanish- 
American  question,  George  Canning,  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Secretary,  at  once  called  into  con- 
ference Richard  Rush,  the  American  Minister, 
and  proposed  joint  action  against  the  schemes 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Rush  replied  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement, 
but  that  he  would  communicate  the  proposal  at 
once  to  his  government. 

When  Rush's  dispatch  reached  President 
Monroe,  he  at  once  realized  fully  the  magnitude 
of  the  issue  presented  by  the  proposal  of  an 
Anglo-American  alliance,  and  before  submitting 
the  matter  to  his  Cabinet,  transmitted  copies 
of  the  dispatch  to  ex-Presidents  Jefferson  and 
Madison  for  their  advice.  His  letter  and  the 
replies  that  he  received  are  of  very  great 
interest,  particulariy  as  showing  that  none 
of  the  three  considered  the  isolation  we  had 
adopted  as  a  permanent  policy.    Monroe's  own 
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feeling  was  that  the  situation  justified  a  de- 
parture from  the  "sound  maxim"  of  avoiding 
entangling  alliances,  and  that  he  ought  to  meet 
the  proposal  of  the  British  Government.  Jeffer- 
son replied  with  more  than  usual  warmth, 
favoring  the  acceptance  of  the  British  proposal. 
"By  acceding  to  her  proposition,"  he  wrote, 
"we  detach  her  from  the  bands,  bring  her 
mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of  free  government, 
and  emancipate  a  continent  at  one  stroke, 
which  might  otherwise  linger  long  in  doubt  and 
difficulty.  Great  Britain  is  the  nation  which 
can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  any  one,  or  all  on 
earth;  and  with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear 
the  whole  world.  With  her,  then,  we  should 
most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial  friendship; 
and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  knit  our 
affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side 
by  side,  in  the  same  cause."  In  conclusion 
he  added:  "Nor  is  the  occasion  to  be  slighted 
which  this  proposition  offers,  of  declaring  our 
protest  against  the  atrocious  violations  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  by  the  interference  of  any  one 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  so  flagitiously 
begun  by  Bonaparte,  and  now  continued  by  the 
equally  lawless  Alliance,  calling  itself  Holy," 

Madison  not  only  agreed  with  Jefferson  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  accepting  the  British  proposal 
of  some  form  of  joint  action,  but  he  went  even 
farther  and  suggested  that  the  declaration 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  American  Re- 
publics, but  that  it  should  express  disapproval 
of  the  late  invasion  of  Spain  and  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  Greeks,  who  were  then  strug- 
gling for  independence  from  Turkey.  Monroe, 
it  appears,  was  strongly  inclined  to  act  on 
Madison's  suggestion,  but  his  Cabinet  took  a 
different  view  of  the  situation. 

HOW  CAN  WE  UPHOLD  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE? 

THE  message  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  world,  all  the  more  profound  for  the 
fact  that  Canning's  interview  with  Polignac  was 
known  only  to  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe. 
To  the  public  at  large,  it  appeared  that  the 
United  States  was  blazing  the  way  for  democ- 
racy and  liberty  and  that  Great  Britain  was 
holding  back  through  fear  of  giving  offense  to 
the  Allies.  The  Governments  of  Europe  realized 
only  too  fully  that  Monroe's  declaration  would 
be  backed  by  the  British  Navy,  and  all  thought 
of  intervention  in  Latin  America  was  im- 
mediately abandoned.  A  few  months  later 
the  British  Government  formally  recognized 
the    independence   of   the   Spanish-American 


Republics,  and  Canning  later  made  his  famous 
boast  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  had  "called  the  New  World  into 
existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  thus  Anglo- 
American  in  origin.  The  original  declaration 
would  have  been  of  little  avail  without  the 
backing  of  the  British  Navy,  and  that  navy  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  subsequent 
assertions  of  the  policy.  Few  Americans  ever 
ask  themselves  the  question:  how  is  it  that  with- 
out an  army,  and  until  recent  years  without  a 
navy  of  any  size,  we  have  been  able  to  uphold 
a  policy  which  has  been  described  as  an 
impertinence  to  Latin  America  and  a  standing 
defiance  to  Europe?  We  have  been  so  little 
concerned  with  international  affairs  that  we 
have  failed  to  see  any  connection  between  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  And  yet  it  has  been  the  existence  of 
this  European  balance  that  has  enabled  us  to 
maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  a  century 
without  resort  to  force.  No  continental 
power  has  ever  dared  alone  and  single-handed 
to  challenge  the  Doctrine  for  fear  of  the  British 
Navy.  Upon  two  occasions,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Great 
Britain  in  breaking  down  our  favorite  policy. 
The  first  attempt  was  made  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  our  Civil  War  when  Napoleon 
1 1 1  persuaded  Great  Britain  and  Spain  to  unite 
with  him  in  an  alleged  debt-collecting  expe- 
dition to  Mexico,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  French  Emperor  had  ulterior 
designs.  Great  Britain  withdrew.  Napoleon 
continued  operations  alone,  and  placed  Maxi- 
milian on  the  throne  of  Mexico,  but  he  got  no 
support  from  England,  and  when,  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  Secretary  Seward  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  Napoleon 
reluctantly  yielded  and  abandoned  Maximilian 
to  his  fate,  his  decision  being  hastened  by  the 
approaching  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 

A  second  attempt  to  enlist  Great  Britain 
against  us  was  made  by  the  German  Kaiser  in 
1902,  when  he  persuaded  Lord  Salisbury  to 
unite  with  Germany  and  Italy  in  a  naval 
demonstration  against  Venezuela  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  collecting  debts.  When,  however, 
Herbert  Bowen,  the  American  Minister,  per- 
suaded Venezuela  to  agree  to  arbitrate,  Eng- 
land and  1  taly  accepted  the  offer  and  withdrew 
their  squadrons.  The  German  Kaiser  refused 
to  arbitrate  until  President  Roosevelt  threat- 
ened to  send  Dewey's  fleet,  then  in  Porto  Rican 
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waters, to  stop  further  action  against  Venezuela. 
The  Kaiser  had  to  back  down  because  he 
did  not  dare  measure  strength  with  the  United 
States  with  the  British  Navy  in  his  rear. 

No  phase  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain 
has  been  the  subject  of  deeper  prejudice  or 
more  lasting  resentment  than  the  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  main  grievance  was  that  the  British 
Government  permitted  Confederate  agents  to 
build  and  purchase  ships  in  British  ports.  On 
the  question  of  the  duty  of  a  neutral  to  prevent 
the  fitting  out  of  a  hostile  expedition  in  its 
ports,  international  law  was  clear,  but  did  this 
rule  cover  the  case  of  an  unarmed  vessel? 
The  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  cruisers 
procured  in  England  received  their  armament 
and  crews  after  leaving  British  waters,  and  the 
British  Government  disclaimed  all  liability. 
The  United  States  held  that  Great  Britain  was 
liable  for  allowing  the  component  parts  of  a 
hostile  expedition  to  leave  her  waters.  For 
several  years  after  the  close  of  the  War  the 
British  Government  continued  to  disclaim  all 
liability  for  the  damage  done  by  the  Alabama 
and  other  Confederate  cruisers.  Finally,  in 
Grant's  Administration,  Secretary  Fish  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  "Alabama  Claims"  in- 
cluded in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which 
settled  a  number  of  outstanding  questions  with 
Canada.  England  not  only  agreed  that  these 
claims  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  but 
agreed  upon  three  rules  to  govern  this  case  and 
be  binding  upon  both  parties  for  the  future, 
which  practically  established  the  American 
contention. 

The  tribunal  to  which  the  "Alabama 
Claims"  were  submitted  met  at  Geneva  and 
awarded  the  United  States  $15,500,000  in 
direct  damages.  This  award,  the  largest  ever 
made  in  an  international  case,  was  promptly 
paid  by  the  British  Government. 

THE   TURNING    POINT    rN    ANGLO-AMERICAN 

RELATIONS 

THE  Spanish-American  War  was  the  turning 
point  in  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  as 
in  many  other  things.  In  fact,  so  marked  was 
the  British  change  of  attitude  at  this  time  that 
some  writers  have  naively  concluded  that  a  sec- 
ret treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two  countries 
was  made  in  1897.  Not  only  did  the  British  Gov- 
ernment thwart  the  attempt  of  Germany  to  form 


a  coalition  against  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  but  a  British  squadron 
in  Manila  Bay  enabled  Dewey  to  defy  the  com- 
mander of  a  German  squadron  which  had  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  with  sinister  designs.  The 
conduct  of  the  German  Admiral  was  so  discourt- 
eous and  aggressive  that  Dewey  finally  sent  his 
flag-lieutenant  aboard  his  ship  to  tell  him,  "if  be 
wants  a  fight  he  can  have  it  right  now. "  The 
Commander  of  the  British  squadron  had  mean- 
while brought  his  ships  into  position  to  bear  on 
the  Germans,  and  had  given  Dewey  to  under- 
stand that  he  might  rely  on  more  than  moral 
support  in  case  of  trouble.  In  fact,  John  Hay 
wrote  from  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  War, 
that  the  British  Navy  was  at  our  disposal  for 
the  asking,  on  the  quid  pro  quo  principle  ot 
course.  Fortunately,  we  did  not  need  it, 
but  our  Navy  finally  came  to  the  aid  of 
England  in  the  World  War  as  eflFectivdy, 
though  not  as  prcmiptly,  as  if  we  had  had  a 
naval  alliance. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  literature  dealing  with 
Anglo-American  relations,  a  few  significant 
titles  should  be  brought  to  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. "  The  English-Speaking  Peoples  "  by  the 
late  George  L.  Beer  is  a  book  which  every 
thoughtful  American  should  read.  Beer  was 
widely  known  as  a  brilliant  American  student  of 
British  Colonial  policy.  He  sacrificed  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  His  book  deals  with  the  funda- 
mental identity  of  interest,  economic  inter- 
dependence, and  community  of  policy  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  Professor  William 
A.  Dunning's  "  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States"  is  a  brilliant  review  of  relations  during 
the  hundred  years  following  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent.  Charles  Francis  Adams's  "Trans- 
Atlantic  Historical  Solidarity"  is  an  authorita- 
tive discussion  of  relations  during  the  Civil 
War  by  the  son  of  Lincoln's  Minister  to  Eng- 
land. It  clears  up  many  prejudices  and  false 
ideas.  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay" 
by  W.  R.  Thayer  is  valuable  for  the  period  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  Boxer 
troubles  in  China.  Owen  Wister's  recent  book, 
"A  Straight  Deal  or  the  Ancient  Grudge,"  is 
written  in  popular  vein  and  contains  some 
striking  and  valuable  points  of  view.  One 
marvels  that  a  man  of  so  many  prejudices 
should  have  overcome  one  of  the  greatest — his 
prejudice  against  Great   Britain. 
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le  instrument  diosen 


Look  undlc'ihe  liirLook  c^'<^  Isixll 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 


Victrola 


FIRS' 

Obi 
Wee 


AnoncANOH 

bt  Canada— On 


RppublicanLpaders  in  ihe  SenaiejtyMarkSuUivan 


Socrp+ary  Hughes 

on 
Disarmameirl: -Ireland 

Ver  sail  le»sTre>aiy-lVlexico 

AngjoAmericanRGlaiions 

Authors  and  Besi  Sellers 

bvArthur  B.Maurice 


S  HEAFF  ER*S 


A  Gift  of  Irresistible  and  Enduring  Charm 

NOWHERE  will  you  find  a  mote  pIcMing  or  ao  The  beauty,  ayininetry  and  mechanical  excellence  of 
ceptablc  gift  for  Weddings,  Birthdays  or  Gradu'  thii  rate  combination  of  efficient  writing  InMtumcnts 
adonithantheSHEAFFERGiftieSet— thcDcLuxe  make  the  SHEAFFER  Giftle  Set  "a  thing  of  beaut? 
cxpreMion  of  sentiment  and  admiration.  and  a  joy  forever." 

W.  A.  SHEAFFER  PEN  COMPANY.  Fort  Madiion,  Iowa 

NcvYock  Chtcaio  KinuiClir  Denver  Sen  FnncUco 

Stt  No.  iR,  Sieriing  Silvrr,  Sij.jo — iilustiaud.     Individiud  Pens,  $1,30  lo  $50.    Iiuliutdunl  Pendli,  $1  to  $30 

AT    THE    BETTER     DEALERS    EVERYWHERE 


ArabianAdveniures  lyColonelLawrence 

THE 


D'S 


JUD  "ENTS 


Two  Greai  American 
Super  Powder  Plans 

Published  by  DOUBLEDAY,  PAOE  Bt  COMPANY  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 


YEAD    £.  .u    ir-^1  ^  Victrola  XI,  $150 

EAR  after  year  the  Victrola  contU'  one  of  the  popular-priced  modd» 
ues  its  pre'Cminent  position  in  the 
musical  world  and  the  group  of  artists 
who  entrust  their  reputatiotts  to  it  con* 
tinues  to  include  the  truly  great  of  each 
decade.  These  facts  must  compel  your 
attention  and  justify  your  choice  when 
you  buy  Victrola  instruments  and 
records.  Victrolas  $2S  to  $1500.  ^„j_J"'^  f*^^m?  >««- 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Coiiq;>any;  Camden,  N.J* 


America  and  England 

TheLondcHi  Leiiers 
VaHerHPage 

Ambassador  ioGreatBriiain 

during  "the  war 
1913-1918 


Many  Firms 

prompted  by  altruistic  motives 
to  adopt  Group  Life  Insurance 
have  soon  found  it  to  be  an  in- 
vestment that  repaid  them  gen- 
erously in  the  form  of  the  in- 
creased good-will  and  loyalty  of 
their  employees. 

Growp  JAfe  Insurance 
creates  a  new  bond  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  employer  and 
employ«*.  and  the  latter  is  not  slow 
to  react  to  this  evidence  of  interest 
in  his  owii  and  hia  family's  welfare. 
It  makes  him  a  happier,  and  there- 
tore  a  more  efficient  and  productive 
woriter. 

There  Is  No  Kind  of  Business 

where  Group  Life  Insurance  cannot 
be  applied  to  advantage,  and  it  is  a 
proven  success  in  factories,  shops, 
railroads,  banks,  stores,  public  utdi- 
ties.  mines,  and  other  places. 

Ask  the  concerns 
that    carry    Group 
Lite    Insurance    in 
The  Prudential 
what  they  think  of 

on  request. 

FORRE 

WHAT  IT  DOES 

'or  the  Employee                                    For  the  Employer 

P.r.  doclor-.   bill.   tllIUT.I  <.pn.«.  .nd  .om^                Dn«  .w.y  with  "pu.Lng  1h,  111." 
tLinK  to  ipurr.                                                                    AUnrU  a  hightr  grudc  ol  ipplinrli  for  rmplDy. 

)iw>iir«gM  "liinntidg  up  Ihc  ^ob."                                     Hclpi  to  reduce  Ulior  timovn. 

;    Prudential    Insurance   Company    of   America 

Incorpc^unl  under  Ih*  I.W.  »f  .h.  Su«  of  Ntw  Jncr 
ST  F.  DRYDEN,  Preiident                                                        HOME  a=RCE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

WttU   riKt  CHAiINf) 

so  noiv  his  car  isjunl\! 


WEED 

TIRE  CHAINS 
left  in  the  garage 
never  stop  a  skid 


w 


TIMELY  WARNING!  Make  up  your  mind 

now  always  to  put  on  Weed  Tire  Chains 

at  the  first  drop  of  rain 

XT  ia  a  regrettable  fact  that  some  automobile 

drivers  still  seemingly  prefer  to  take  a  chance  and 

then  think  afterwards. 

Instead  of  spending  a  few  minutes  to  put  on  Weed 

Chains  they  spend  hundreds  of  ddlars  repairing 

the  damage  caused  by  skidding. 

A  certain  antidote  to  the  chances  of  skiddine  on 

uncertain  pavements  and  roads  is  to  make  an '  iron 

dad"  rule  always  to  put  on  Weed  Chains  at  the  first 

drop  of  rain. 

Directions  for  attaching  \Veed  Chains  are  very 

simple  and  are  packed  in  the  b^  with  every  pair. 

Additional  copies  will  be  sent  on  request, 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

Id  Cwu^i   Dommlam  Oam  Campamy,  UmiUd,  Niagarm  Falh,  Omumt 

General  Sale*  Office  t  Grand  Central  Tcrminml,  New  York 

DiKTict  Salci  Officnt    BoicoTi    Chlciio    PhlUddpUa 

Fimbnrth    PoidHul.  On.    San  FrMntom 

WORLDS  LARGEST  CHAIN  MANUFACTURERS 


Where  \bur  Taxes  Go,  and  Why 


The  London  Leiiers 

of 

Wal-ter  RPage 
The  Diplomacy  of  the  Panama  Tolls  Question 

All  in  a  Life--time 

by 

Henry  Morgen-thau 

Whair  I  Learned  ■from  William  Sul3er  and  Tammany 

The  Disarmamen-t  Conference 
Its  Purposes  and  Me+hods 


The  one  instrttment  approved 
alike  by  artists  and  ptiblic 


PUBLIC  approval  fol- 
lows artistic  leadership. 
The  Victrola  stands  alone. 
The  great  artists  who  make 
records  for  it  have  by  that 
simple  fact  given  it  the 
only  sanction  which  really 
counts. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500. 
New  Victor  Records  dem- 
onstrated  at  all  dealers  in 
Victor  Products  on  the  1st 
of  each  month. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE  " 


Wi  ctjrcy  1  a 

Motor  laUdng  Machine  Com   Camden,  N.  J. 


His  'Diary 


Her  'Diary 


Mighty  nice  to  be  back  again  ivith  all  my 
old  pais — espedally  this  SHEAFFER  Pen. 
It's  a  darbl  I  never  flunked  an  exam  with 
it  last  year — it  never  fails  me.  I  notice 
everybody  worth  knowing  writes  with 
a  ^lEAFFEIL  There's  a  heahman  girl 
using  one  right  now— a  good  excuse  to 
get  acquainted. 

No.  5-C.  aimOMmi  bdow.  viih  Sb«B«  CUp.tU] 
W.  A.  SHEAFFER  PEN  COMPANY,  FORT  MADISON.  lOWA 


Everybody's  so  strange.  Fm  glad  Fve  got 
my  hiendly,Teliable  SHEAFFER  Pencil. 
It's  myonly  connection  with  home.Looks 
like  a  nice  upper-classman  oiqxisite.  He 
uses  a  SHEAFFER,  too.  Hope  he  speaks 
to  me.  Well  talk  about  SHEAFFER  Pens 
— that's  one  good  thing  we  have  in 


Sheaffei<S 

^-^    PEN—  PENCIL    ^^->' 

AT   THE   BETTER   DEALERS   EVERYWHERE 


Shaving  Stick — and  in  the  "Handy  Grip" 
there's  notKiog  like  it  (or  Convenience  and 
Economy. 


B  coDiraULUn  n 


-All  in  a  Life-Time 


sw 


REVELATIONS  OF 
OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

DISCLOSED  IN 

The  London  Letters  of  WalterHPa^e 
America'sWar Ambassador  toEng,land 

Being  his  correspondence  wlihFVesidentWilson 

Colonel  House,  Secretary  Lansing,and  other 

Administration  Officials 

HowtKeLriiteJSiatesiriea  to  averi\Varmi9i3 
byADisarmettnentConference 

AHithertoUnrevealed  Enisoflp» 


The  Slip-Shod  Driver 

XHE  slip-»hod  driver  leaves  Weed  Tire  Chains  in 
the  locker  when  careful  drivers  put  them  on  their 
tires.  The  sZ/^-shod  driver  comes  recklessly  out  of 
side  streets;  the  slifi-ahod  driver  cuts  comers  [  the 
slip-ahod  driver  never  inspects  his  brakes  and  steer- 
ing  gear;  the  sliP'shod  driver  does  not  signal  before 
turning  or  stopping;  the  slip-ahod  driver  does  not 
^ve  a  warning  signal  of  his  approach. 

Help  us  concentrate  the  light  of  a  condenming 
public  opinion  on  the  slip-ahfid  driver— .the  greatest   ■ 
menace  of  motoring. 

Help  us  forge  an  endless  chain  campaign  for  inoUr> 
ing  safety  for  everyone. 

Show  this  advertisement  to  all  j/^^-shod  drivers  you 

meet  and  ask  them  to  spread  its  doctrines  to  others 

in  their  class. 

Reprints  of  this  advertisement  will  be  mailed  on 

request. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

Vac7 

bridgeport   \«/  connecticut 

Id  CiBnl*  I  noblaloB  CbjilD  CoiiipwiT«  LinUiedf  NUgark  Falli,  Onlarlo 

Genenl  Salei  Office  t  Gnad  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 

Dbcrkt  Sd«  Office* I        Bomod        CblcMO        PUlKklphU        FiRiburth        Ponland,  On.        SuPnncUco 

THE   LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF   CHAIN  IN   THE   WORLD 


